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Take  A  Road  Less  Travelled... 

Follow  the  scenic  Mohawk  Trail  eastward  along 
Route  2  as  it  leads  you  through  quaint  hill  towns 
into  the  Pioneer  Valley.  Stop  a  while  at  antique 
shops,  art  galleries  and  the  famed  Bridge  of 
Flowers.  Enjoy  the  the  renowned  Mohawk  Trail 
Concerts,  music  from  the  Italian  Renaissance  to  the 
new  works  of  Victor  Steinhardt. 

Where  the  Trail  crosses  the  Connecticut  River  dis- 
cover the  beauty  of  the  18th  Century  Village  of  Old 
Deerfield  and  visit  Memorial  Hall  Museum. 

Stay  awhile  at  a  quiet  bed  and  breakfast  or  an  ele- 
gant country  inn. 

It's  all  here  in  Franklin  County. 

For  information,  including  Group  Tours,  call  or  write: 

The  Franklin  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
P.O.  Box  790B,  Greenfield,  MA  01302, 413-773-5463 
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Choose  Three  Concerts  on  Wednesdays  or  Thursdays  at  8pm 


Wednesday,  October  14,  1992 
Thursday,  October  15,  1992 

SEIfl  OZAWA,  conductor 

Kathleen  Battle,  soprano 

Frederica  von  Stade,  mezzo-soprano 

Women  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival 

Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor 
Arias  and  duets  from  operas  inspired 

by  Shakespeare 
MENDELSSOHN  Incidental  music  for  'A 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  (complete) 


Wednesday,  January  27,  1993 
Thursday,  lanuary  28,  1993 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conductor 
Evgeny  Kissin,  piano 

BARTOK  Music  for  Strings,  Percussion, 

and  Celesta 
RACHMANINOFF  Piano  Concerto  No.  3 


Wednesday,  April  28,  1993 
Thursday,  April  29,  1993 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
Birgitta  Svenden,  mezzo-soprano 
Women  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival 

Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor 
American  Boychoir,  James  Litton,  director 
MAHLER  Symphony  No.3 


to  the  BSO  at  Carnegie  Hall! 

information  -  including  ticket  prices 
benefits  such  as  advance  program  information 

>od  !  993  -  pick  up  a  brochure  at  the 
»od  Friends  Office  or  call  (617)  266-7575. 


TANGLEWOOD 

The  Tanglewood  Festival 

In  August  1934  a  group  of  music-loving  summer  residents  of  the  Berkshires  organized 
a  series  of  three  outdoor  concerts  at  Interlaken,  to  be  given  by  members  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of  Henry  Hadley.  The  venture  was  so  successful 
that  the  promoters  incorporated  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  and  repeated  the 
experiment  during  the  next  summer. 

The  Festival  Committee  then  invited  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  take  part  in  the  following  year's  concerts.  The  orchestra's  Trustees  accepted, 
and  on  August  13,  1936,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  first  concerts  in  the 
Berkshires  (at  Holmwood,  a  former  Vanderbilt  estate,  later  the  Center  at  Foxhollow). 
The  series  again  consisted  of  three  concerts  and  was  given  under  a  large  tent,  drawing  a 
total  of  nearly  15,000  people. 

In  the  winter  of  1936  Mrs.  Gorham  Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall  Tappan  offered 
Tanglewood,  the  Tappan  family  estate,  with  its  buildings  and  210  acres  of  lawns  and 
meadows,  as  a  gift  to  Koussevitzky  and  the  orchestra.  The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted, 
and  on  August  5,  1937,  the  festival's  largest  crowd  so  far  assembled  under  a  tent  for  the 
first  Tanglewood  concert,  an  all-Beethoven  program. 

At  the  all-Wagner  concert  that  opened  the  1937  festival's  second  weekend,  rain  and 
thunder  twice  interrupted  the  Rienzi  Overture  and  necessitated  the  omission  altogether 
of  the  "Forest  Murmurs"  from  Siegfried,  music  too  delicate  to  be  heard  through  the 
downpour.  At  the  intermission,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  one  of  the  festival's 
founders,  made  an  appeal  to  raise  funds  for  the  building  of  a  permanent  structure.  The 
appeal  was  broadened  by  means  of  a  printed  circular  handed  out  at  the  two  remaining 
concerts,  and  within  a  short  time  enough  money  had  been  raised  to  begin  active  plan- 
ning for  a  "music  pavilion." 

Eliel  Saarinen,  the  eminent  architect  selected  by  Koussevitzky,  proposed  an  elaborate 
design  that  went  far  beyond  the  immediate  needs  of  the  festival  and,  more  important, 
went  well  beyond  the  budget  of  $100,000.  His  second,  simplified  plans  were  still  too 
expensive;  he  finally  wrote  that  if  the  Trustees  insisted  on  remaining  within  their 
budget,  they  would  have  "just  a  shed,"  which  "any  builder  could  accomplish  without  the 
aid  of  an  architect."  The  Trustees  then  turned  to  Stockbridge  engineer  Joseph  Franz  to 


After  the  storm  of  August  12,  1937,  which  precipitated  afundraising  drive  for  the  construction  of  the 
Tanglewood  Shed 
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make  further  simplifications  in  Saarinen's  plans  in  order  to  lower  the  cost.  The  building 
he  erected  was  inaugurated  on  the  evening  of  August  4,  1938,  when  the  first  concert  of 
that  year's  festival  was  given,  and  remains,  with  modifications,  to  this  day.  It  has  echoed 
with  the  music  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  every  summer  since,  except  for  the 
war  years  1942-45,  and  has  become  almost  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  millions  of  concert- 
goers.  In  1959,  as  the  result  of  a  collaboration  between  the  acoustical  consultant  Bolt 
Beranek  and  Newman  and  architect  Eero  Saarinen  and  Associates,  the  installation  of 
the  then-unique  Edmund  Hawes  Talbot  Orchestra  Canopy,  along  with  other  improve- 
ments, produced  the  Shed's  present  world-famous  acoustics.  In  1988,  on  the  occasion 
of  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  the  Shed  was  rededicated  as  "The  Serge  Koussevitzky  Music 
Shed,"  recognizing  the  far-reaching  vision  of  the  BSO's  former  music  director. 

In  1940,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center)  began  its 
operations.  By  1941  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  and  several 
small  studios  were  finished,  and  the  festival  had  so  expanded  its  activities  and  its  reputa- 
tion for  excellence  that  it  attracted  nearly  100,000  visitors. 

Today  Tanglewood  annually  draws  more  than  300,000  visitors.  In  addition  to  the 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  there  are  weekly  chamber  music  concerts, 
Prelude  concerts  and  Open  Rehearsals,  the  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music, 
and  almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  young  musicians  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  gives  an  annual  concert,  and  in  recent  years  a 
weekend  of  jazz  has  been  added  to  close  the  summer.  The  season  offers  not  only  a  vast 
quantity  of  music  but  also  a  vast  range  of  musical  forms  and  styles,  all  of  it  presented 
with  a  regard  for  artistic  excellence  that  makes  the  festival  unique. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Tanglewood  is  much  more  than  a  pleasant,  outdoor,  summer  concert  hall;  it  is  also 
the  site  of  one  of  the  most  influential  centers  for  advanced  musical  study  in  the  world. 
Here,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  which  has  been  maintained  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
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phony  Orchestra  ever  since  its  establishment  under  the  leadership  of  Serge  Koussevitzky 
in  1940,  provides  a  wide  range  of  specialized  training  and  experience  for  young  musi- 
cians from  all  over  the  world.  Now  in  its  eighth  year  under  Artistic  Director  Leon 
Fleisher,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990. 

The  school  opened  formally  on  July  8,  1940,  with  speeches — Koussevitzky,  alluding 
to  the  war  then  raging  in  Europe,  said,  "If  ever  there  was  a  time  to  speak  of  music,  it  is 
now  in  the  New  World" — and  music,  the  first  performance  of  Randall  Thompson's 
Alleluia  for  unaccompanied  chorus,  which  was  written  for  the  ceremony  and  arrived  less 
than  an  hour  before  the  event  was  to  begin,  but  which  made  such  an  impression  that  it 
has  remained  the  traditional  opening  music  each  summer.  The  TMC  was  Koussevitzky 's 
pride  and  joy  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  assembled  an  extraordinary  faculty  in  composi- 
tion, operatic  and  choral  activities,  and  instrumental  performance;  he  himself  taught 
the  most  gifted  conductors. 

The  emphasis  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  has  always  been  not  on  sheer 
technique,  which  students  learn  with  their  regular  private  teachers,  but  on  making  music. 
Although  the  program  has  changed  in  some  respects  over  the  years,  the  emphasis  is  still 
on  ensemble  performance,  learning  chamber  music  and  the  orchestral  literature  with 
talented  fellow  musicians  under  the  coaching  of  a  master-musician-teacher.  Many  of 
the  pieces  learned  this  way  are  performed  in  TMC  recitals;  each  summer  brings  trea- 
sured memories  of  exciting  performances  by  talented  young  professionals  beginning  a 
love  affair  with  a  great  piece  of  music. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  performs  weekly  in  concerts  covering  the 
entire  repertory  under  the  direction  of  student  conductors  as  well  as  members  of  the 
TMC  faculty  and  visiting  guest  conductors  in  town  to  lead  BSO  concerts.  The  quality  of 
the  TMC  Orchestra,  assembled  for  just  eight  weeks  each  summer,  regularly  astonishes 
visitors.  It  would  be  impossible  to  list  all  the  distinguished  musicians  who  have  been 
part  of  this  annual  corps  of  young  people  on  the  verge  of  a  professional  career  as  in- 
strumentalists, singers,  conductors,  and  composers.  But  it  is  worth  noting  that  20%  of 
the  members  of  the  major  orchestras  in  this  country  have  been  students  at  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  with  that  figure  constantly  rising. 

Today  there  are  three  principal  programs  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  each  with 
appropriate  subdivisions.  The  Fellowship  Program  provides  a  demanding  schedule  of 
study  and  performance  for  students  who  have  completed  most  of  their  training  in  music 
and  who  are  awarded  fellowships  to  underwrite  their  expenses.  It  includes  courses  of 
study  for  instrumentalists,  vocalists,  conductors,  and  composers.  The  Tanglewood  Semi- 
nars are  a  series  of  special  instructional  programs,  this  summer  including  the  Phyllis 


A  1939  banner  advertising  that  summers  Boston  Symphony  Tanglewood  Festival 
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For  Financial 

Services, 
Take  a  Look  at 
Our  Repertoire 

Fidelity  Investments  is  your  center  for  solid  unbiased  investment  infor- 
mation with  more  than  40  years  of  experience  and  a  full  range  of  investment 
opportunities,  including  stocks,  mutual  funds,  retirement  products  and 
much  more.  Plus  commission  savings  of  up  to  65%  compared  to 
full-cost  brokers.  That's  music  to  anyone's  ears. 


Visit  an  Investor  Center  near  you: 

Boston,  MA 

21  Congress  Street 
470  Boylston  Street 

Burlington,  MA 

101  Cambridge  Street 
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City  Place  II 

153  Trumbull  Street 

Or  Call: 

1-800-544 


New  Haven,  CT 

One  Century  Tower 
265  Church  Street 

Stamford,  CT 

300  Atlantic  Street 

Burlington,  VT 

Courthouse  Plaza 
199  Main  Street 

Portland,  ME 

107  Exchange  Street 


-9797 


Fidelity 


Investments 


*65%  savings  based  on  an  April  1992  survey  of  full-cost  brokers.  Minimum  commission  $38. 
Minimum  initial  investment  required.  Fidelity  Discount  Brokerage  is  a  service  of  Fidelity  Brokerage 
Services,  Inc.,  Member  NYSE,  SIPC.  'There  mav  be  fees  for  special  account  services.  There  is  a 
$20  annual  fee  for  IRA  accounts.  CODE:  TD/NEW/060192 


Curtin  Seminar  for  Singers  and  a  Seminar  for  Conductors.  Beginning  in  1966,  educa- 
tional programs  at  Tanglewood  were  extended  to  younger  students,  mostly  of  high- 
school  age,  when  Erich  Leinsdorf  invited  the  Boston  University  School  for  the  Arts  to 
become  involved  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  activities  in  the  Berkshires. 
Today,  Boston  University,  through  its  Tanglewood  Institute,  sponsors  programs  that 
offer  individual  and  ensemble  instruction  to  talented  younger  musicians,  with  eleven 
separate  programs  for  performers  and  composers. 

Today,  alumni  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  play  a  vital  role  in  the  musical  life  of 
the  nation.  Tanglewood  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  projects  with  which  Serge 
Koussevitzky  was  involved  until  his  death,  have  become  a  fitting  shrine  to  his  memory,  a 
living  embodiment  of  the  vital,  humanistic  tradition  that  was  his  legacy.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  maintains  its  commitment  to  the  future  as  one  of 
the  world's  most  important  training  grounds  for  the  composers,  conductors,  instrumen- 
talists, and  vocalists  of  tomorrow. 


CLASSICAL  CD  DELETIONS  &  OVERRUNS 

Top  quality  LP's,  tapes,  and  CDs  from  $2.00.  Over  8,000  Classical  titles 
at  a  fraction  of  their  original  prices. 

Just  3V2  miles  East  of  Stockbridge  on  Rte.  102  (follow  map  below) 


MAM  ST    STOCKBRIDGE 


— 1MASSP 


RED  LION 
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Summer  Retail  Hours  Mon.-Sat.  1 1:30  AM-5:30  PM 

BERKSHIRE  RECORD  OUTLET 


Rte  102  ,  Lee,  MA 


(413)  243-4080 


Seiji  Ozawa  works  with  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
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IN  CONSIDERATION  OF  OUR  PERFORMING  ARTISTS  AND  PATRONS 

Latecomers  will  be  seated  at  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  If  you  must  leave 
early,  kindly  do  so  between  works  or  at  intermission. 

Please  refrain  from  smoking,  eating,  or  drinking  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed.  Please 

note,  too,  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  equipment  during  concerts  and 

rehearsals  at  Tanglewood  is  prohibited. 

Cameras  are  welcome,  but  please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  performance  as  the  noise 
and  flash  may  disturb  other  listeners  as  well  as  the  performers. 

Pagers  and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


TANGLEWOOD  INFORMATION 

PROGRAM  INFORMATION  for  Tanglewood  events  is  available  at  the  Main  Gate  and  at  the 
Lion  Gate,  or  by  calling  (413)  637-1940.  For  weekly  program  information  on  all  Tanglewood 
concerts  and  Tanglewood  Music  Center  events,  please  call  the  Tanglewood  Concert  Line  at 
(413)637-1666. 

BOX  OFFICE  HOURS  are  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  (extended 
through  intermission  on  BSO  concert  evenings);  Saturday  from  9  a.m.  until  intermission; 
and  Sunday  from  10  a.m.  until  intermission.  Payment  may  be  made  by  cash,  personal  check,  or 
major  credit  card.  To  charge  tickets  by  phone  using  a  major  credit  card,  please  call  TICKET- 
MASTER  at  (617)  931-2000  in  Boston;  (212)  307-7171  in  New  York  City;  or  1-800-347-0808 
in  other  areas. 

LAWN  TICKETS:  Undated  lawn  tickets  for  both  regular  Tanglewood  concerts  and  specially 
priced  events  may  be  purchased  in  advance  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office.  Regular  lawn  tickets 
for  the  Music  Shed  and  Theatre-Concert  Hall  are  not  valid  for  specially  priced  events. 

SPECIAL  LAWN  POLICY  FOR  CHILDREN:  On  the  day  of  the  concert,  children  under  the 
age  of  twelve  will  be  given  special  lawn  tickets  to  attend  BSO  concerts  FREE  OF  CHARGE, 
thanks  to  a  generous  grant  from  TDK,  the  world's  largest  manufacturer  of  audio  and  video 
tapes.  Up  to  four  free  children's  lawn  tickets  are  offered  per  parent  or  guardian  for  each 
concert,  but  please  note  that  children  admitted  without  charge  must  sit  with  their  parent/ 
guardian  on  the  lawn,  and  that  children  under  the  age  of  five  must  be  seated  toward  the  rear 
of  the  lawn.  Please  note,  too,  that  children  under  the  age  of  five  are  not  permitted  in  the 
Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  or  the  Theatre  during  concerts.  The  free  ticket  policy  does  not 
extend  to  Popular  Artists  concerts  or  to  groups  of  children.  Organized  children's  groups  (15 
or  more)  should  contact  Group  Sales  at  Symphony  Hall  in  Boston,  (617)  638-9345,  for  special 
rates. 

OPEN  REHEARSALS  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  held  each  Saturday  morning 
at  10:30,  for  the  benefit  of  the  orchestra's  Pension  Fund.  Tickets  are  $10.50  and  available  at 
the  Tanglewood  box  office  at  9  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  rehearsal. 

FOR  THE  SAFETY  AND  CONVENIENCE  OF  OUR  PATRONS,  PEDESTRIAN  WALK- 
WAYS are  located  in  the  areas  of  the  Main  Gate  and  the  West  Parking  Lot. 

PARKING  FOR  THE  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED  is  available;  please  ask  the  parking 
attendants. 

REST  ROOMS,  WATER  FOUNTAINS,  AND  PAY  PHONES,  INCLUDING  FACILITIES 
FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED,  may  be  located  on  the  map  opposite.  Please  note,  however,  that 
rest  rooms  located  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  are  closed  during  concerts. 


Memories  of  Tangle  wood... 
You  can  take  them  with  you! 


Visit  our 

Tanglewood  Music  Store 

Wide  selection  of  classical  music 
Weekly  concert  selections 
BSO  and  guest  artists 

•  Compact  discs 

•  Cassettes 

•  Sheet  music,  instrumental  and  vocal 

•  Full  scores 

•  Books 

Glass  House  Gift  Shop 

Exciting  designs  and  colors 

•  Adult  and  children's  clothing 

•  Accessories 

•  Stationery,  posters,  books 

•  Giftware 

MasterCard/VISA/ American  Express 
LOCATED  AT  THE  MAIN  GATE,  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MA  01 240    (413)637-1600 

Monday  through  Friday:  10am  to  4pm 
Saturday:  9am  to  4pm 
Friday:  5pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 
Saturday:  6pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 
Weeknight  Theatre  concerts:  7pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 
Sunday:  10am  to  6pm  (Glass  House) 
noon  to  6pm  (Music  Store) 


THE  LOST  AND  FOUND  is  in  the  superintendent's  house  near  the  Main  Gate.  Visitors  who 
find  stray  property  may  hand  it  to  any  Tanglewood  official. 

IN  CASE  OF  SEVERE  LIGHTNING,  visitors  to  Tanglewood  are  advised  to  take  the  usual 
precautions:  avoid  open  or  flooded  areas;  do  not  stand  underneath  a  tall  isolated  tree  or 
utility  pole;  and  avoid  contact  with  metal  equipment  or  wire  fences.  Lawn  patrons  are  advised 
that  your  automobile  will  provide  the  safest  possible  shelter  during  a  severe  lightning  storm. 
Readmission  passes  will  be  provided. 

THE  FIRST  AID  STATION  is  near  the  Main  Gate.  PHYSICIANS  EXPECTING  CALLS  are 
asked  to  leave  their  names  and  seat  numbers  with  the  guide  at  the  Main  Gate  desk. 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  TENT  next  to  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  offers  bar  service  and 
picnic  space  to  Tent  Members  on  concert  days.  Tent  Membership  is  a  benefit  available  to 
donors  through  the  Tanglewood  Friends  Office. 

FOOD  AND  BEVERAGES  can  be  obtained  in  the  Cafe  to  the  right  of  the  Main  Gate  as  you 
enter  and  at  other  locations  as  noted  on  the  map.  Visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  before  concerts. 

THE  GLASS  HOUSE  adjacent  to  the  Main  Gate  sells  adult  and  children's  leisure  clothing, 
accessories,  posters,  stationery,  and  gifts.  Daytime  hours  are  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday,  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  on  Saturday,  and  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  on  Sunday.  Evenings,  the 
Glass  House  is  open  from  5  p.m.  until  the  grounds  close  on  Friday,  from  6  p.m.  on  Saturday, 
and  from  7  p.m.  on  Theatre  concert  nights.  Proceeds  help  sustain  the  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  at  Tanglewood  as  well  as  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 

THE  TANGLE  WOOD  MUSIC  STORE,  adjacent  to  the  Glass  House  and  operated  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  stocks  music  books,  recordings,  scores,  sheet  music,  and  musi- 
cal supplies.  Whenever  available,  records  and  cassettes  feature  the  repertory  and  artists 
heard  at  Tanglewood  concerts.  Except  on  Sunday,  when  it  is  open  from  noon  to  6  p.m.,  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Store's  hours  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  Glass  House. 


Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
are  funded  in  part  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  by  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency. 


Hawthorne  Cottage  Tanglewood  Exhibit 

Opposite  Tanglewood's  Lion  Gate  on  West  Hawthorne  Street  stands  the  Hawthorne 
Cottage,  a  replica  of  the  original  house — the  "Red  Cottage" — where  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  lived  on  theTappan  family  estate  in  the  Berkshires  in  1850  and  1851. 
There  Hawthorne  wrote  part  of  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  and  two  children's 
books,  A  Wonder-book  for  Boys  and  Girls  and  Tanglewood  Tales. 

Rebuilt  by  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  the  Hawthorne  Cottage  now 
houses  a  collection  of  memorabilia  connected  with  Tanglewood's  history,  including 
a  series  of  photographs  of  the  estate  in  the  early  years  of  the  century  donated  by 
Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout  and  family,  descendants  of  theTappan  and  Brooks 
families,  the  donors  of  Tanglewood  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  addi- 
tion this  summer,  a  special  exhibit  entitled  "Tanglewood  Goes  to  War"  will  com- 
memorate the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  activities  of  fifty  years  ago,  when,  de- 
spite cancellation  of  the  BSO's  Tanglewood  concerts,  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the 
students  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  continued  their  music-making  in  the 
Berkshires,  playing  a  series  of  concerts  to  raise  money  for  war  relief.  A  project  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers,  the  exhibit  is  open  to  the  public 
throughout  the  summer: 

Monday  through  Thursday  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
Friday  and  Saturday  from  9:30  a.m.  to  7:30  p.m. 
Sunday  from  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 


Q&hakespeare  Sc  ffampanp 

presents 

:  Great  Classical  Theatre  iinh 

Edith  Wharton's  Historic  HoOfe, 

The  Mount,  Lenox,  MA  ■;":■■*&■ 


A  Festival  of  Plays 

.  All  Summer  Long 

May  22 -Sept 6 

featuring 

?!H£  TAMING 

OF  THE  SHREW 

•  by/William  Shakespeare::: 

July  19  -  August  29 
outdoors  on  the  Mains  tage 


Phis  performances  all  day  long 

to  fpur:t|ieatre&,  featuring  the  works 

of  Winiajart  Shakespeare,  Edith  Wharton, 

Henry  James  &a  modern  play  series 

•in  the  Stables  theatre    ::S 


CALL  the  BOX  OFFICE  at 
(413)637.3353;  for  information. 

i    Shakespeare  Sc  Company^ •■: 
.    at  the  Mount,  Lenox,  MA  01240    ' 


uacob's  Pillow 

Celebrating  fifty  years  in  the 

Ted  Shawn  Theatre 

June  20  -  August  29 

6/20        The  Gala 

6/23  -  tf/27BaHet  Concierto 

6/30  -  7/4  Philadanco/The  Limon 

Dance  Company 
7/7-7/u  Mark  Morris  Dance  Group 
7/14  -  7/7<sFIamenco  &  Folk 
7/21  -  7/25 Men  Dancers: 

The  Ted  Shawn  Legacy 
7/28-8/1  LizLerman 

Dance  Exchange 
8/4  -  8/8    Hubbard  Street  Dance  Co 
8/u  -  s/75BalIet  De  Ville 
8/18  -  s/22Garth  Fagan  Dance 
8/25  -  #/29Parsons  Dance  Company 

Plus  12  weeks  in  the  Studio/ 
Theatre,  historic  grounds 
and  the  Pillow  Cafe! 


Jacob'sPillow 

Dance  Festival 

TEL:  41 3-243-0745 

Jacob's  Pillow  is  locate  din 
the  Town  o/Becket. 
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BERKSH 
HILLS    , 
NORTH1 
NURSI 
HOME 


he  Berkshire  home 

offering  compassionate. 

care-team  support  in  a~ 

superior  environment. 


"The  fantastic  care  and 
attention  Mom  has  received 
has  certainly  done  wonders 
both  physically  and  mentally 
— for  all  of  us!!" 

Kathy  &  Joe  Burke 

"Father's  found  the  food  to 
be  delicious  (almost  like 
Mother's)  home  cooking. " 

Elaine  Hunter 


For  more  information  call  or  write 

Berkshire  Hills  North  Nursing  Home 

19  Prospect  Street  •  Lee,  MA  01238 

413.243.2010 


Hear  your  own  new  melodies 
ri  .  i   g  while  reading 
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•  Discover  Your  Own  Charisma 

•  Making  Retirement  "Work" 

•  Enjoying  Sex  After  Sixty 

•  Re-evaluating  Life's  Baggage 

•  Separation  by  Death  or  Divorce 

•  Talking  to  Your  Doctor 

•  Learning  How  to  Say  "NO"  to 
Others  and  "YES"  to  Yourself 

by  Roslyn  Bremer 

Columnist,  Lecturer.  Educator 

For    Lecture,   Seminar   info/to   order 
books.  126  pp. 

Roslyn  Bremer,  PO  Box  29,  Richmond,  MA  01254 
Please  send  $6.95  +  SI .50  P  +  H  for  each  book. 
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SEIJI OZAWA 

Now  in  his  nineteenth  year  as  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the 
BSO's  thirteenth  music  director  in  1973,  after  a  year 
as  music  adviser.  His  many  tours  with  the  orchestra 
have  included  four  visits  to  Japan,  an  eight-city  North 
American  tour  in  the  spring  of  1991,  and  a  seven-city 
European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria,  Germany,  France, 
and  England  following  the  1991  Tanglewood  season. 
His  previous  tours  with  the  orchestra  have  included 
an  historic  visit  to  China  in  March  1979  for  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musicians, 
as  well  as  concert  performances,  marking  the  first 
visit  to  China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble 
following  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations; 
the  orchestra's  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appear- 
ances at  the  major  European  music  festivals,  also  in  1979;  and,  to  celebrate  the  orches- 
tra's centennial  in  1981,  a  fourteen-city  American  tour  and  an  international  tour  to 
Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  England. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career,  appearing  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  the  Or- 
chestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  Recent 
appearances  conducting  opera  have  included  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala,  Salzburg,  and 
the  Vienna  Staatsoper.  He  has  also  conducted  the  Royal  Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  and  is 
scheduled  to  make  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  this  coming  season,  with  Tchaikovsky's 
Eugene  Onegin.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra,  and  the  Toronto  Symphony, 
among  others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel, 
Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  and 
Telarc  labels. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied  Western 
music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting 


HAUPT  FOR  TREE  CARE 

Call  the  recognized 

tree  care  professionals 

413  229  8565  •  800  874  8733 


Offering  the  Full  Range  of 

Professional  Real  Estate 

Skills  and  Services. 

236  South  Street,  Pittsfield  499-4610 
St.  Ann's  Avenue,  Lenox  637-3381 


from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo  Saito.  In  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  held  in 
Besancon,  France,  and  was  invited  toTanglewood  by  Charles  Munch,  then  music  direc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  judge  at  the  competition.  In  1960  he  won 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor. 

While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accompanied  Mr.  Bernstein  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's 1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  Mr.  Ozawa  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in 
1964,  music  director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music 
director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that 
orchestra's  music  adviser.  He  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first 
time  in  1964,  at  Tanglewood,  and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the 
orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he  was  named  an  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening 
at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 

Mr.  Ozawa's  compact  discs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include,  on  Philips, 
Mahler's  First,  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  symphonies,  Mahler's 
Kindertotenlieder  with  Jessye  Norman,  Richard  Strauss's  Elektra  with  Hildegard  Behrens 
in  the  title  role,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  with  Jessye  Norman,  James  McCracken, 
andTatianaTroyanos.  Recordings  on  Deutsche  Grammophon  include  Poulenc's  Gloria 
and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus;  Liszt's  two 
piano  concertos  and  Totentanz  with  Krystian  Zimerman;  Prokofiev's  complete  Romeo  and 
Juliet;  and  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  and  Damnation  of  Faust.  Other  recordings  by  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  Beethoven's  five  piano  concertos 
and  Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  onTelarc;  and,  on  Sony  Classical/CBS  Master- 
works,  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac 
Stern,  and  Berlioz's  Les  Nuits  d'ete  and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von 
Stade. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1991-92 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 

Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 
Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 
Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Lucia  Lin 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section 
%On  sabbatical  leave 
§  Substituting,  Tanglewood  1991 


Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 

Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 
Raymond  Sird 

Ruth  and  Carl  Shapiro  chair 

Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 
Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 

Joseph  McGauley 

Leonard  Moss 
*  Harvey  Seigel 
*Jerome  Rosen 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 
*Nancy  Bracken 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 
*Victor  Romanul 
§Joseph  Conte 
§  Lisa  Crockett 
§  Alexander  Romanul 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 
Robert  Barnes 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 


tMarcJeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 
*  Rachel  Fagerburg 
*Edvvard  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 
§  Susan  Culpo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 
*Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  ana  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 
Carol  Procter 
Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 
*Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  andJoAnne  Dickinson  chair 
*Jerome  Patterson 
*Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 


Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Lawrence  Wolfe 
Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Joseph  Hearne 
Leith  family  chair 
Bela  Wurtzler 
John  Salkowski 
*  Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 


Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 
Leone  Buyse 

Acting  Principal  Flute 

Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 
Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 
Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
$Wayne  Rapier 

Keisuke  Wakao 
§CaryEbli 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 
Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
§  Julie  Vaverka 

Thomas  Martin 

E-flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 
Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 

Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 
Edward  A.  Toft  chair 
Roland  Small 
Richard  Ranti 


Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 


Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Richard  Sebring 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 
Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 
Timothy  Morrison 
Thomas  Rolfs 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.  P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 
Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 
Frank  Epstein 
William  Hudgins 

Harps 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 
Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 

Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 
Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Assistant 

Harold  Harris 
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Since  1773 

A  great  place  to  spend  an  overnight  or  enjoy  a  meal.  Open  every 
day  for  breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner.  And  . . .  right  on  the  Main  Street 
in  the  village  of  Stockbridge  (Route  7).  The  Red  Lion  Inn  welcomes 
the  wayfarer  with  friendly  and  old-fashioned  charm. 

Please  call  for  reservations  at  413-298-5545. 


IheRedLiqnInn 

Fine  Food  and  Lodging  Since  1 773 
Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  01262 


The  Norman  Rockwell  Museum 
At  Stockbridge 

Exhibiting  the  largest  collection  in 

the  world  of  original  art  by 

America's  favorite  illustrator. 

May  -  Oct.  10AM  -  5PM  Daily 

Nov.  -  April  -  Weekdays  11AM  -  4PM 

Weekends  10AM  -  5PM 

Stockbridge,  MA  01262  (413)  298-3822^ 

Marvelous  Decorating  Solutions 
...  Wonderfully  Affordable! 

Hundreds  of  styles,  fabrics  and  colors  to  choose 
from  ...  tailored,  tabs,  ruffles  ...  prints,  solids, 
lots  of  lace  ...  sheers,  top  treatments, 
shades  . . .  and  more  . . .  something  for 
every  style  of  home! 

We  look  forward  to  welcoming  you! 

Free  72-Page  Color  Catalog 


CfcimtiyCurtate 


At  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Main  Street 

413-298-5565 


Open  Every 
Day 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Now  in  its  111  th  season,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  inaugural  concert  on 
October  22,  1881,  and  has  continued  to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder,  the  philan- 
thropist, Civil  War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  for  more  than 
a  century.  Under  the  leadership  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  its  music  director  since  1973,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed  throughout  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  China,  and  reaches  audiences  numbering  in  the  millions 
through  its  performances  on  radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays  an  active  role  in 
commissioning  new  works  from  today's  most  important  composers;  its  summer  season 
atTanglewood  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  music  festivals  in  the  world;  it 
helps  to  develop  the  audience  of  the  future  through  the  BSO  Youth  Concerts  and 
through  a  variety  of  outreach  programs  involving  the  entire  Boston  community;  and, 
during  the  Tanglewood  season,  it  sponsors  one  of  the  world's  most  important  training 
grounds  for  young  composers,  conductors,  instrumentalists,  and  vocalists,  the  Tangle- 
wood  Music  Center,  which  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990. 

The  orchestra's  virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert  and  recording  activities  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players — the  world's  only  permanent  chamber  ensemble 
made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  players — and  the  activities  of  the 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra  have  established  an  international  standard  for  the  performance 
of  lighter  kinds  of  music.  The  BSO  is  also  represented  by  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus,  which  was  founded  in  1970  under  its  present  conductor  John  Oliver.  The 
chorus  performs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra, 
at  Symphony  Hall,  atTanglewood,  and  on  tour. 

Overall,  the  mission  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  to  foster  and  maintain  an 
organization  dedicated  to  the  making  of  music  consonant  with  the  highest  aspirations 
of  musical  art,  creating  performances  and  providing  educational  and  training  programs 
at  the  highest  level  of  excellence.  This  is  accomplished  with  the  continued  support  of  its 
audiences,  governmental  assistance  on  both  the  federal  and  local  levels,  and  through 
the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses,  and  individuals. 

Henry  Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  his 
home  town  of  Boston  for  many  years  before  that  vision  approached  reality  in  the  spring 
of  1881.  The  following  October  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert  was  given 
under  the  direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel,  who  would  remain  as  music  director 
until  1884.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Boston  Symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  Old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg  Henschel, 
taken  1882 
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world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  conductors — Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur 
Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in  the  appointment  of  the  legendary 
Karl  Muck,  who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director,  1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile, 
in  July  1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had  given  their  first  "Promenade" 
concert,  offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to 
give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music. "These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the 
springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

In  1915  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  1917, 
continued  with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio  broadcasts.  In  1918  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded  a  year  later  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His  extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five 
years.  Regular  radio  broadcasts  of  Boston  Symphony  concerts  began  during  Kous- 
sevitzky's years  as  music  director.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first  concerts 
in  the  Berkshires;  a  year  later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  residence  at 
Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good 
honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  founding  of 


He  sells  more  townhouses  than  anyone  else  in  Manhattan. 

Leslie  J.  Garfield 

"The  Dean  of  Townhouses"   Town  &  country  Magazi 


LESLIE  J.  GARFIELD  &  CO.  INC.  654  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10021  (212)  371-8200 


the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated 
by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930 
became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half  a 
century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  cele- 
brated its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams'  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as  music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contemporary  composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country.  During  his  tenure  the  orchestra  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time  and  its  continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich 
Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented 
numerous  premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected  works  to  the  repertory, 
and,  like  his  two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in  addition,  many  con- 
certs were  televised  under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic  director  of  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center;  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was 
established.  Also  during  these  years,  in  1964,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded.  William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted  a  numer 
of  American  and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 
RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European  tour,  and  directed  con- 
certs on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  ad- 
viser. During  his  tenure  as  music  director  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  or- 
chestra's reputation  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  also  reaffirmed  the  BSO's  commitment 
to  new  music,  through  a  series  of  centennial  commissions  marking  the  orchestra's  100th 
birthday,  a  series  of  works  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  and  a  recent  series  of  commissions  from  composers  including  Henri  Dutilleux, 
Lukas  Foss,  Alexander  Goehr,  John  Harbison,  Hans  Werner  Henze,  and  Yehudi  Wyner. 
Under  his  direction  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its  recording  activities,  to  include 
releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  EMI/Angel,  Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato 
labels. 

Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly  fulfilled  Henry  Lee  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Seiji  Ozawa,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  at  Symphony 
Hall,  September  1989 


A  world  class  nursing  home 

is  located  right  here 

in  the  lovely  Berkshires 

Our  resident  care  programs  serve  as  models  for  state  officials  and 
other  nursing  homes.  Our  continuity  of  staff  is  outstanding. 
Eighty  percent  of  our  supervisory  and  administrative  personnel 
have  been  with  us  ten  years  or  more.  Our  interior  design  has  been 
ranked  first  nationwide  by  a  leading  nursing  home  publication. 
And,  an  independent  survey  found  that  Sweet  Brook  residents 
receive  more  nursing  care  than  do  residents  of  other  nursing 
homes  studied.  To  this,  add  our  specialized  Dementia  Unit  which 
will  open  this  year.  And,  our  Williamstown  location.  A  small, 
friendly,  caring  community  with  a  staunch  New  England  work 
ethic.  Before  selecting  a  nursing  home  you  owe  it  to  your  loved 
ones  to  visit  Sweet  Brook.  Simply  contact  Debbie  Foucher  at 

(413)  458-8127. 


Berkshire's  finest  skilled  nursing  facility. 
1561  Cold  Spring  Road,  Williamstown,  MA  01267 


Our  lake 
waters  perform  miracles 


They  dissolve  the  stresses  and  strains  of  everyday  living. 
□  The  Berkshires'  most  successful  4-seasons  hideaway,  a  gated  private 
enclave  with  V^-mile  lake  frontage,  golf  and  olympic  pool,  tennis, 
Fitness  Center,  lake  lodge  — all  on  the  lake.  □  Carefree  3 -and  4- 
bedroom  country  condominiums  with  luxury  amenities  and 
skylights,  fireplaces,  decks.  Minutes  from  Jiminy  Peak,  Brodie 
Mountain,  Tanglewood,  Jacob's  Pillow,  Canyon  Ranch.  In  the  $200s. 

SEE  FURNISHED  MODELS,  SALES  CENTER  TODAY. 
(413)  499-0900  or  Tollfree  (800)  937-0404 

Dir:  Rte.  7  to  Lake  Pontoosuc.  Turn  left  at  Lakecrest  sign  l  nm^W^n  a^A^^oct  ft 

on  Hancock  Rd.  7/10-mile  to  Ridge  Ave.  Right  turn  to  Lakecrest  gated  entry.         D^CTLY  ON  LAKE  PONTOOSUC 

Four  of  N.Y.  Magazine's  best  M.D.'s  live  at  Lakecrest.  Offering  by  Prospectus  only. 


Your 

great 

Berkshire 

escape 
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The  Music  Has 
Never  Been  Sweeter 


Edgar  and  Dori  Curtis  share  a 
passion  for  music;  their  lives 
have  been  devoted  to  com- 
posing, teaching  and  perform- 
ing. As  a  conductor,  Edgar  has 
taken  American  compositions 
to  major  orchestras  in  Europe 
and  encouraged  cross-cultural 
exchanges.  At  Kimball  Farms, 
he  and  Dori  enrich  the  lives  of 
their  fellow  residents  through 


musical  performances  and 
seminars.  It's  all  part  of  what 
makes  this  community  so  vital; 
you  meet  the  most  interesting 
people  at  Kimball  Farms. 

Retirement  As  It  Was 
Meant  To  Be 


Kimball  Farms 


193  Walker  Street,  Lenox,  MA  01240  (800)283-0061  (413)637-4684 


GIVE  YOURSELF  A  PERFECT  SCORE 

In  1971,  Leonard  Bernstein  was  commissioned  by  the  Kennedy  family  to  write  a  Mass 
for  the  opening  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perforrhing  Arts  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Based  on  the  Roman  liturgy  in  Latin,  the  Mass  slips  into  the  vernacular  with  a 
contemporary  storyline  which  reveals  the  confusion  of  the  early  1970's  and  the  clash 
of  American  cultural  diversity. 

For  a  limited  time  you  can  purchase  an  exquisite  lithographic  reproduction  of  Bernstein's 
sketch  for  the  final  Te-Deum  canon  which  carries  his  dramatically,  forceful  handwriting 
and  is  individually  signed  and  numbered  by  Leonard  Bernstein. 

Leonard  Bernstein:  Sketch  for  Final  Canons  from  "Mass"  1981  Lithograph  in  blue  on  grey 
handmade  Fabriano  Roma  paper.  Limited  edition:  500  copies,  signed  and  numbered  by  Bernstein. 
With  solid  wood  frame.  Size:  20-3/4"  x  28-1/4"  •  Order  No.  32139.8D  $495. 

To  older  call  toll-free: 
i  r  1-800-832-0301  or  write:  Terry  Arts  International 

-       |p  109  Bushaway  Road  /  Wayzata,  Ml\l  55391  * 

>.£ '  MC/Visa,  and  American  Express  Accepted -'■'■  :\ 
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This  ship  s  lamp  is  mounted^on  a  gimbal,  a  device  that  keeps  it  upright  regardless  of  movement. 


STABILITY  IN  ANY  WEATHER. 

money  managers  in  the  United  States. 

Our  financial  foundation  is  solid, 
our  investment  performance  supe- 
rior and  our  commitment  to  quality 
unwavering. 

Whatever  the  weather,  you  can 
count  on  State  Street  for  your  banking 
and  investment  needs. 

For  more  information,  call  Peter 
Talbot  in  Boston  at  (617)  654-3227, 
Scott  Dennett  in  Worcester  at  (508) 
752-5243,  or  Tom  Henry  in  Hartford 
at  (203)  244-1884. 

^State  Street 


People  turn  to  State  Street  for 
the  kind  of  stability  they  can't  find 
elsewhere. 

They  know  that  for  nearly  200 
years,  State  Street  has  guided  both 
individuals  and  businesses  through 
good  times  and  bad. 

Helping  to  grow  and  protect  their 
assets  for  future  generations  and 
providing  their  growing  businesses 
with  the  commercial  banking  services 
needed  to  flourish. 

Of  course,  over  the  years,  State 
Street  has  grown  too.  Today  we  are 
one  of  the  world's  largest  custodians 
of  financial  assets  and  one  of  the  largest 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110. 
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Friday,  June  26,  at  8:30 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


Malcolm  Lowe,  violin 
Burton  Fine,  viola 
Jules  Eskin,  cello 
Edwin  Barker,  double  bass 
Leone  Buyse,  flute 
Alfred  Genovese,  oboe 

GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 


Harold  Wright,  clarinet 
Richard  Svoboda,  bassoon 
Charles  Kavalovski,  horn 
Charles  Schlueter,  trumpet 
Ronald  Barron,  trombone 
Everett  Firth,  percussion 


POULENC 


Sextet  for  piano,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet, 
bassoon,  and  horn 

Allegro  vivace 
Divertissement:  Andantino 
Finale:  Prestissimo 


SCHUBERT 


Trio  No.  1  in  B-flat  for  piano,  violin, 
and  cello,  D.898 

Allegro  moderato 
Andante  un  poco  mosso 
Scherzo:  Allegro;  Trio 
Rondo.  Allegro  vivace 


INTERMISSION 


STRAVINSKY 


UHistoire  du  soldat  {The  Soldier's  Tale), 
Concert  suite 
The  Soldier's  March 
The  Soldier's  Violin 
The  Royal  March 
The  Little  Concert 

Three  Dances:  Tango,  Waltz,  Ragtime 
The  Devil's  Dance 
The  Little  Chorale 
The  Devil's  Song 
Great  Chorale 
The  Devil's  Triumphal  March 


Baldwin  piano 


Nonesuch,  DG,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 


This  concert  is  funded  in  part  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  by  the 
Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency. 


NOTES 

Francis  Poulenc 

Sextuor  for  piano,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  and  horn 

Critic  Claude  Rostand  once  wrote  of  Poulenc  that  he  was  "part  monk,  part  gutter- 
snipe," a  neat  characterization  of  the  two  strikingly  different  aspects  of  his  musical 
personality.  Much  of  his  work  from  the  early  '20s,  when  he  was  associated  with  the 
highly  publicized  "Groupe  des  Six,"  is  lighthearted,  even  frivolous,  sometimes  bawdy, 
and  thoroughly  Parisian.  An  opposing  strain  appeared  in  his  musical  character  in  the 
middle  '30s,  when  the  death  of  a  close  friend  prompted  the  composition  of  a  sacred 
choral  work.  Thereafter  sacred  and  secular  mingled  almost  equally  in  his  output,  and 
he  could  shift  even  within  the  context  of  a  single  phrase  from  melancholy  or  sombre 
lyricism  to  nose-thumbing  impertinence.  As  Ned  Rorem  said  in  a  memorial  tribute, 
Poulenc  was  "a  whole  man  always  interlocking  soul  and  flesh,  sacred  and  profane." 

Possessing  the  least  formal  musical  education  of  any  noted  composer  of  this  cen- 
tury, Poulenc  learned  from  the  music  that  he  liked.  His  own  comment  is  the  best 
summary:  "The  music  of  Roussel,  more  cerebral  than  Satie's,  seems  to  me  to  have 
opened  a  door  on  the  future.  I  admire  it  profoundly;  it  is  disciplined,  orderly,  and  yet 
full  of  feeling.  I  love  Chabrier:  Espana  is  a  marvellous  thing  and  the  Marche  joyeuse  is  a 
chef-d'oeuvre ...  I  consider  Manon  and  Werther  [by  Massenet]  as  part  of  French  na- 
tional folklore.  And  I  enjoy  the  quadrilles  of  Offenbach.  Finally  my  gods  are  Bach, 
Mozart,  Haydn,  Chopin,  Stravinsky,  and  Mussorgsky.  You  may  say,  what  a  concoction! 
But  that's  how  I  like  music:  taking  my  models  everywhere,  from  what  pleases  me." 

Poulenc  originally  composed  his  Sextuor  for  piano  and  winds  in  1932,  but  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  work  and  rewrote  it  entirely  in  1939.  It  is  a  composition  of  enor- 
mous charm,  hardly  profound,  but  brilliantly  written  for  the  participating  instru- 
ments. The  piano  (Poulenc's  own  instrument)  is  without  doubt  the  leader;  it  has 
scarcely  a  measure  of  rest  in  the  entire  work.  The  winds  carry  on  a  cheeky  dialogue 
throughout.  The  work  is  essentially  a  divertissement,  but  sudden  turns  of  mood  and 
feeling  recall  the  serious  side  of  the  composer.  Yet  its  spirit  remains  fundamentally 
lighthearted. 

Franz  Schubert 

Trio  in  B-flat  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  D.898 

Of  Schubert's  two  great  piano  trios,  the  first,  in  B-flat,  has  always  been  a  mystery;  we 
can  be  reasonably  sure  only  that  he  composed  it  before  the  second,  in  E-flat.  But  the 
manuscript  (which  might  have  been  dated  or  provided  other  evidence  from  the  paper 
or  handwriting)  is  lost,  and  there  is  no  record  of  a  performance  in  Schubert's  lifetime 
nor  of  publication  before  1836,  eight  years  after  his  death.  Recently,  careful  studies  of 
the  paper  on  which  Schubert's  music  was  written  have  begun  to  clarify  questions  of 
chronology.  Of  course,  the  loss  of  the  manuscript  of  the  trio  means  that  the  paper  on 
which  it  is  written  is  not  available  for  study.  But  there  is  an  Adagio  in  E-flat,  D.897, 
which  is  almost  certainly  a  discarded  slow  movement  for  this  trio,  so  it  would  have 
been  composed  at  the  same  period  as  the  other  movements.  Schubert  used  paper  of 
the  type  on  which  that  movement  is  written  between  October  1827  and  April  1828; 
we  can  thus  be  reasonably  sure  that  the  entire  trio  dates  from  some  time  around  that 
six-month  period. 

The  Allegro  moderato  is  wonderfully  confident  and  outgoing.  The  opening  octave 
phrase  in  the  violin  and  cello  introduces  the  triplet  motive  that  energizes  the  entire 
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movement.  Schubert  lays  out  his  material  with  the  strings  generally  united  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  piano.  He  prepares  for  the  secondary  theme  with  extended  emphasis  on 
the  key  of  A,  which  sounds  like  the  dominant  for  a  theme  planned  to  arrive  in  D. 
When  we  are  quite  prepared  for  this  new  key  (as  the  unaccompanied  cello  sustains  an 
A),  the  piano  enters  to  accompany  the  cello  in  a  lavish  singing  melody — but  in  the  key 
of  F.  Now,  F  is  the  dominant  of  the  home  key  of  B-flat,  and  it  would  normally  be  ex- 
pected as  the  new  tonality.  But  Schubert's  modulation  has  cleverly  misled  us  into 
assuming  something  much  farther  afield  before  he  slips  suddenly  back  to  familiar 
territory!  The  development  is  fairly  brief,  but  it  offers  an  imaginative  combination  of 
both  the  main  themes  of  the  movement  and  a  more  dramatic  mood  as  well.  Schubert 
provides  an  extended  dominant  preparation  for  the  recapitulation  in  B-flat,  but  the 
violin  seems  to  want  to  try  the  theme  once  in  G-flat;  the  cello's  response  leads  to 
another  attempt  in  D-flat.  This,  too,  is  aborted,  and  at  last  we  return  to  the  home  key 
for  the  full  restatement  and  a  dramatic  coda. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  Nocturne  in  E-flat,  D.897,  was  the  original  slow  movement  for 
this  trio,  Schubert's  second  thoughts  were  infinitely  more  magical.  The  principal 
theme  (first  heard  in  the  cello)  is  one  of  those  extraordinary  slow-moving  melodies  of 
which  Schubert  was  master.  Its  return,  simple  and  eloquent,  after  the  more  decorative 
middle  section,  is  doubly  welcome  because  Schubert  introduces  modulations  in  the 
middle  of  the  theme,  sending  it  off  in  unexpected  directions  that  provide  lavish  har- 
monic enrichment  before  returning  home. 

The  scherzo  is  witty  and  light-fingered  from  its  outset.  The  Trio  provides  a  perfect 
contrast  in  the  longer  notes  of  its  more  lyrical  melody,  to  which  the  piano  provides  an 
accompaniment  that  emphasizes  its  waltz  character  and  prefigures  the  characteristic 
Viennese  dance  of  the  later  nineteenth  century. 

Schubert  describes  his  lengthy  finale  as  a  Rondo,  though  that  term  leads  us  to  ex- 
pect that  we  will  hear  the  first  theme  more  often  than  we  do.  Certainly  the  tune  is 
rondo-like,  and  the  rhythm  of  its  first  three  notes  (quarter,  two  eighths)  permeates 
some  of  the  other  themes  as  well,  so  it  is  hinted  at  more  often  than  it  is  actually  pre- 
sented in  full.  But  for  the  most  part,  this  finale  is  an  extended  game  of  harmonic  play, 
thematic  suggestion,  and  amicable  instrumental  dialogue,  capped  off  by  a  Presto 
coda. 
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Igor  Stravinsky 

L'Histoire  du  soldat,  Concert  suite 


During  the  first  World  War,  Stravinsky  was  living  in  Switzerland,  cut  off  from  his  fam- 
ily estates  by  revolution  in  Russia  and  from  performance  royalties  of  his  notorious 
and  popular  ballet  scores  by  the  impossibility  of  keeping  the  Ballets  Russes  function- 
ing in  wartime.  The  idea  occurred  to  him  of  creating  a  small-scale  theatrical  produc- 
tion that  could  tour  on  a  shoestring  and  perform  almost  anywhere.  He  chose  a  plot 
line  adapted  from  a  story  by  Afanasiev  involving  encounters  between  the  Devil  and  a 
nameless  soldier,  an  Everyman.  The  story  was  worked  out  with  a  Swiss  writer,  C.F. 
Ramuz,  into  an  hour-long  theater  piece  involving  a  narrator,  a  pair  of  actors,  and  a 
dancer,  accompanied  by  an  ensemble  of  seven  instruments,  divided  in  such  a  way  as 
to  have  one  high  and  one  low  instrument  from  each  family:  clarinet  and  bassoon, 
cornet  a  piston  and  trombone,  violin  and  double  bass,  plus  a  percussionist  playing 
high  and  low  pitched  side  drums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tambourine,  and  triangle. 

The  first  performance  took  place  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  on  September  28, 
1918.  The  evening  was  a  success,  but  the  work  could  not  be  repeated  when  the  great 
worldwide  1918  influenza  epidemic  closed  the  theaters.  Stravinsky  quickly  adapted 
the  music  as  a  concert  suite  which  was  first  performed  under  Ernest  Ansermet  in 
London  on  July  20,  1920,  retaining  most  of  the  larger  musical  numbers;  it  is  through 
performances  of  the  suite  that  Stravinsky's  work  is  most  often  heard. 

Though  derived  from  Russian  stories,  the  plot  of  L'Histoire  du  soldat  (The  Soldiers 
Talc)  was  adapted  into  a  wider  cultural  framework  with  some  reflection  of  the  tradi- 
tional Faust  stories.  The  Devil  is  a  master  of  disguises  who  is  willing  to  employ  any 
trick  to  obtain  the  soldier's  violin  (which  symbolizes  his  soul).  He  buys  it  in  return  for 
a  magic  book  that  foretells  the  future,  but  the  soldier  soon  becomes  disillusioned  with 
the  wealth  he  can  acquire  through  his  knowledge  and  tries  to  get  the  fiddle  back.  In 
one  encounter  he  plays  cards  with  the  Devil,  and  plies  him  with  wine  until  finally  the 
Devil  falls  unconscious  and  he  is  able  to  make  off  with  the  instrument.  He  uses  it  to 
cure  an  invalid  princess,  who  dances  to  his  music  and  falls  into  his  arms.  When  the 
Devil  attempts  to  seize  him  again,  he  plays  wild  music  on  the  fiddle,  forcing  the  Devil 
into  contortions  and  driving  him  away  from  the  kingdom.  Only  after  he  has  been 
married  to  the  princess  for  several  years  and  she  urges  him  to  take  her  to  visit  his  old 
home  does  the  Devil  get  his  due;  as  soon  as  the  soldier  crosses  the  border,  the  Devil 
gets  control  of  the  violin  and  marches  the  soldier  away  triumphantly. 

Stravinsky  himself  commented  that  L'Histoire  has  a  characteristic  "sound" — "the 
scrape  of  the  violin  and  the  punctuation  of  the  drums,"  the  former  representing  the 
soldier's  soul  and  the  latter  the  diablerie.  The  concert  suite  contains  those  passages  of 
the  score  that  are  the  most  musically  self-sufficient;  at  the  same  time  they  summarize 
the  action  of  the  story — the  soldier's  march  homeward,  his  violin,  his  arrival  at  the 
palace,  the  dances  (all  in  popular  styles  of  tango,  waltz,  and  ragtime)  of  the  princess, 
the  temporary  driving  out  of  the  Devil,  and  the  Devil's  final  triumph. 


— Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 
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JUILLIARD  STRING  QUARTET 
Robert  Mann,  violin 
Joel  Smirnoff,  violin 
Samuel  Rhodes,  viola 
Joel  Krosnick,  cello 

BENITA  VALENTE,  soprano 


HAYDN 


String  Quartet  in  D,  Opus  76,  No.  5 

Allegretto 

Largo.  Cantabile  e  mesto 
Menuetto:  Allegro 
Finale:  Presto 


HARBISON 


The  Rewaking,  for  string  quartet  and  soprano 
(texts  by  William  Carlos  Williams) 

I.  The  Woodthrush 

II.  To  a  Woodpecker 

III.  The  Lady  Speaks 

IV.  The  Rewaking 

BENITA  VALENTE,  soprano 

Texts  begin  on  page  8. 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN 


Quartet  No.  16  in  F,  Opus  135 
Allegretto 
Vivace 

Lento  assai  e  cantante  tranquillo 
Grave,  ma  non  troppo  tratta — Allegro 


NOTES 


Joseph  Haydn 

String  Quartet  in  D,  Opus  76,  No.  5 


Haydn's  last  complete  set  of  string  quartets  (which  were  normally  produced  in  batches 
of  six)  was  the  brilliant  series  composed  apparently  in  1796  and  1797  for  Count 
Joseph  Erdody.  They  were  published  by  the  Viennese  firm  of  Artaria  in  1799  and  the 


English  firm  of  Longman,  Clementi  8c  Co.  later  the  same  year.  Artaria  brought  them 
out  in  two  groups  of  three  quartets  as  Opus  75  and  Opus  76;  Longman  also  published 
the  set  in  two  groups  of  three  quartets  each,  but  called  the  whole  Opus  76  (the  num- 
ber by  which  the  series  is  universally  known  today),  with  the  last  three  quartets  belong- 
ing to  "Book  2d."  They  were  hailed  at  once  by  such  as  the  English  music  historian 
Charles  Burney,  who  wrote  to  Haydn  that  he  found  them  "full  of  invention,  fire, 
good  taste,  and  new  effects."  Like  many  other  musicians  of  his  day,  he  marveled  at  the 
seemingly  endless  flow  of  ideas  from  the  fertile  mine  of  a  sixty-five-year-old  composer 
who  showed  not  the  faintest  sign  of  running  out  of  fresh  inspiration.  Burney 's  judg- 
ment has  never  been  questioned,  and  the  Opus  76  quartets  have  always  ranked  high 
in  popularity  in  the  composer's  large  output. 

Haydn's  late  quartets,  like  the  "London"  symphonies,  were  composed  for  the  new 
concert  situation  in  which  performers  played  not  for  their  own  pleasure  or  that  of  a 
small,  aristocratic  audience,  but  rather  for  a  larger  public  that  paid  for  the  privilege 
of  hearing  the  music.  The  result  is  a  bolder  gesture  and  broader  scope,  designed  to 
project  in  the  more  spacious  realm  of  the  concert  hall.  At  the  same  time  Haydn  con- 
tinued to  mine  the  vein  of  new  harmonic  discoveries  evident  in  some  of  the  late  sym- 
phonies, and  he  naturally  continued  to  exercise  those  qualities  of  musical  wit  of  which 
he  was  so  preeminently  the  master. 

The  D  major  quartet  begins,  rather  unexpectedly,  with  a  variation  movement  in  a 
not  particularly  fast  tempo,  opening  and  closing  with  sections  in  D  major  contrasted 
with  a  minor-mode  middle  section.  The  brevity  and  unusually  light  weight  of  this 
opening  movement  throw  special  weight  onto  the  Largo  that  follows.  Indeed,  so  pro- 
foundly expressive  is  this  slow  movement  that  Opus  76,  No.  5,  has  often  been  referred 
to  by  string  quartet  players  as  "the  quartet  with  the  Largo."  This  Largo,  almost  as 
long  as  the  other  three  movements  together,  is  in  the  unusually  bright  key  of  F-sharp 
major;  its  descriptive  adjectives  Cantabile  e  mesto  simply  mean  "songlike  and  sad."  The 
menuetto  is  fast  and  lively  enough  to  be  approaching  the  character  of  a  scherzo;  the 
Trio  is  somewhat  bizarre,  oddly  built  of  minor-mode  scales  and  cadences.  The  finale 
is  one  of  those  purely  Haydnesque  jokes:  it  beings  with  what  could  well  be  its  last  two 
chords,  followed  by  a  rest.  The  chords  are  repeated.  Another  rest.  Now  they  are  stated 
furiously  three  times  in  a  row,  as  if  the  musicians  cannot  understand  why  this  ending 
gesture  has  not  begun  something.  The  entire  movement  plays  on  the  cliche  of  the  final 
dominant-to-tonic  progression,  and  to  the  very  end,  Haydn  offers  up  as  a  sacrifice  on 
the  altar  of  his  wit  the  most  fundamental  progression  of  his  musical  language — ever 
unstuffy,  ever  delightful. 


John  Harbison 

The  Rewaking,  for  string  quartet  and  soprano 


John  Harbison  (b.1938)  absorbed  from  childhood  a  wide  variety  of  musical  styles, 
studying  both  violin  and  piano,  composing  actively,  and  pursuing  jazz  obsessively.  By 
the  time  he  was  fifteen  he  had  won  a  national  competition  with  a  work  for  trumpet 
and  piano.  He  studied  at  Harvard,  then,  following  a  summer  atTanglewood  and  a 
year  with  Boris  Blacher  in  Berlin,  he  went  to  Princeton  to  work  with  Roger  Sessions, 
Milton  Babbitt,  and  Earl  Kim.  In  1969  Harbison  took  up  the  position  that  he  still 
holds  at  MIT  (though  he  served  also  as  composer-in-residence  with  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic).  In  Boston  Harbison  was 
active  as  conductor  of  the  Cantata  Singers  (for  whom,  years  later,  he  was  to  write  his 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  piece,  The  Flight  into  Egypt),  musical  activities  at  Emmanuel 


Church,  and  the  new-music  ensemble  Collage.  His  long  and  attentive  study  of  the 
music  of  Schiitz,  as  well  as  his  admiration  for  the  songs  of  Gershwin,  has  contributed 
to  Harbison's  sensitive  treatment  of  language  in  vocal  works.  In  addition  to  a  large 
body  of  orchestra  and  chamber  music,  he  has  produced  a  growing  oeuvre  of  song, 
both  with  piano  and  with  chamber  accompaniment,  including  Motetti  di  Montale, 
Mirabai  Songs,  Words  from  Paterson,  Simple  Daylight,  and  The  Rewaking,  which  was  pre- 
miered on  October  14,  1991.  This  summer  he  is  for  the  third  time  Composer-in- 
Residence  at  Tanglewood. 

The  composer  has  provided  the  following  note: 

The  Rewaking,  commissioned  by  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  Music  Society  for  Benita 
Valente  and  the  Juilliard  Quartet,  is  a  setting  of  four  poems  by  William  Carlos  Wil- 
liams, all  from  his  last  years  (1956-1961).  The  texts  are  used  by  kind  permission  of 
New  Directions. 

My  choice  of  text  for  a  vocal  piece  usually  happens  as  follows:  1)  the  poems  are 
inadvertently  memorized,  and  won't  go  away;  2)  they  begin  to  run  parallel  to  a  musical 
shape  I  already  have  in  mind;  3)  they  clarify  and  enlarge  upon  what  began  as  a  purely 
musical  impulse. 

This  piece  is  neither  a  quartet  with  a  vocal  apotheosis,  like  Schoenberg's  Second, 
nor  a  song  cycle  with  string  accompaniment.  It  is,  instead,  a  quintet  in  which  the 
theme  of  "rewaking"  from  a  winter  of  the  spirit  is  carried  forward  equally  by  all  five 
performers. 

In  my  Williams  setting  Words  from  Paterson,  I  used  a  long  text  and  moved  through 
much  of  it  syllabically,  dramatically,  to  preserve  Williams's  accents  and  narrative  pac- 
ing. In  The  Rewaking  the  words  are  few,  and  are  expanded  by  the  melismas  (in  which 
there  are  many  notes  for  one  word),  and  by  interludes  and  pauses. 

Its  fifteen-minute  span  begins  with  a  string  prelude,  introducing  many  of  the  later 
vocal  melodies.  Two  birds,  the  florid  woodthrush  and  the  obsessive  woodpecker 
("transcribed"  at  my  Wisconsin  farm),  gave  rise  to  "tragic  winter  thoughts."  Then 
amid  the  buffeting  of  the  storm,  "the  lady  speaks"  of  endurance  and  persistence.  The 
final  answer  is  not  to  "come  to  the  end  of  striving"  but  to  extend  time  "indefinitely," 
which  the  final  resolution  seeks  to  do. 

— John  Harbison 

The  Rewaking 

Poems  by  William  Carlos  Williams 

I.  The  Woodthrush 


fortunate  man  it  is  not  too  late 
the  woodthrush 
flies  into  my  garden 

before  the  snow 

he  looks  at  me  silent  without 

moving 

his  dappled  breast  reflecting 

tragic  winter 

thoughts  my  love  my  own 


II.  To  a  Woodpecker 

December  bird  in  the  bare  tree 
your  harsh  cry  sounds 
reminding  me 

of  death  we  celebrated  by  lamen- 
tations crying  out 
in  the  old 

days  wails  of  anguish  shrieking 

wakes  curses  that  the 

gods 

had  been  so  niggardly  sweet 
nightingale  of  the 
winter 

woods  hang  out  the  snow  as  if 

it  were  gay 

curtains 


III.  The  Lady  Speaks 

A  storm  raged  among  the  live  oaks 

while  my  husband  and  I 
sat  in  the  semi-dark 
listening! 

We  watched  from  the  windows, 
the  lights  off, 
saw  the  moss 

whipped  upright 

by  the  wind's  force. 
Two  candles  we  had  lit 

side  by  side 

before  us 
so  solidly  had  our  house  been  built 
kept  their  tall  flames 
unmoved. 
May  it  be  so 

when  a  storm  sends  the  moss 
whipping 
back  and  forth 

upright 

above  my  head 
like  flames  in  the  final 
fury. 


IV.  The  Rewaking 

Sooner  or  later 

we  must  come  to  the  end 

of  striving 

to  re-establish 

the  image  the  image  of 

the  rose 

but  not  yet 

you  say  extending  the 

time  indefinitely 

by 

your  love  until  a  whole 

spring 

rekindle 

the  violet  to  the  very 

lady's-slipper 

and  so  by 

your  love  the  very  sun 

itself  is  revived 


Texts  used  by  permission  of  New  Directions  Press. 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

String  Quartet  No.  16  in  F,  Opus  135 


We  must  not  pay  overly  mystical  attention  to  this  quartet  as  Beethoven's  last  com- 
pleted work  (I  am  not  counting  the  "new"  ending  to  Opus  130,  replacing  the  Grosse 
Fuge,  which  he  wrote  later).  Although  he  composed  the  quartet  at  a  very  difficult 
time — during  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  of  1826,  immediately  after  his  nephew 
Karl,  for  whom  he  had  taken  responsibility,  had  attempted  suicide — Beethoven  him- 
self had  no  sense  that  his  span  of  years  was  nearing  its  end.  He  was  fifty-five  and  full 
of  plans  for  the  future,  including  a  tenth  symphony  (Carl  Holz  claimed  to  have  heard 
him  play  a  movement  of  it  on  the  piano)  and  a  Requiem,  as  well  as  an  opera  on  a  li- 
bretto by  Grillparzer.  Thus,  for  all  the  composer  knew  or  intended,  the  F  major  quar- 
tet was  to  be  followed  by  many  other  works. 

Perhaps,  then,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  adopt  the  course  of  stepping  back  a  bit 
from  his  encounters  with  far-reaching  experimentation,  such  as  had  characterized 
the  preceding  quartets  (especially  Opus  131,  composed  only  a  few  months  earlier) 
and  indulge  himself  in  a  little  conscious  classicizing,  employing  Haydnesque  devices 
throughout  the  first  movement,  but  in  a  manner  all  his  own.  The  Allegretto  begins 
with  a  series  of  apparently  disjointed  little  gestures  out  of  the  home  key,  a  trick  Haydn 
had  used  with  masterful  wit  in  some  of  his  quartets.  The  development  includes  that 
hoary  old  joke,  the  false  recapitulation  in  the  wrong  key.  But  Beethoven  screws  the 
joke  up  by  one  further  level  of  tension:  he  continues  the  intimations  of  a  recapitula- 
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tion  in  the  home  key  before  exploding  once  more  into  a  foreign  key  and  returning 
home  at  last  for  the  true  recapitulation. 

The  Vivace  is  a  wild  racehorse  of  a  movement,  employing  many  of  the  technical 
and  stylistic  devices  of  the  late  quartets.  The  contrapuntal  treatment  of  the  almost 
tuneless  opening  (which  line  is  the  theme?  which  the  accompaniment?)  breaks  off 
with  a  shock  on  an  apparently  unmotivated  E-flat.  A  coda-like  extension  of  the 
scherzo  material  brings  the  further  surprise  of  two  successive  modulations  up  a  whole 
step,  from  F  to  G,  then  to  A  major,  in  which  key  the  Trio  presents  a  folkish  tune  high 
up  in  the  first  violin  with  the  other  instruments  worrying  an  ostinato  motive  that 
grew,  almost  unnoticed,  out  of  the  scherzo's  coda. 

The  third  movement,  as  quiet  as  the  second  was  noisy,  sings  throughout  in  tranquil 
voice  (as,  indeed,  Beethoven  instructs  in  his  tempo  marking),  basically  a  series  of 
variations  that  emphasize  the  expressive  legato,  almost  an  operatic  bel  canto  approach 
(with,  even,  a  recitative  for  the  minore  variation)  ending  in  a  hushed  but  ecstatic  rhap- 
sodizing. 

The  finale  is  notorious  for  the  inscription  Beethoven  wrote  at  its  head,  quoting  the 
principal  themes  of  the  slow  introduction  and  the  Allegro  main  theme,  under  which 
he  set  the  words:  "Muss  es  sein?  Es  muss  seinl"  ("Must  it  be?  It  must  be!").  There  is  an 
anecdote  attached  to  the  creation  of  the  theme.  A  musical  amateur  who  held  quartet 
parties  in  his  home  requested  the  use  of  the  parts  for  Opus  130.  Since  he  had  not 
subscribed  for  the  premiere  of  the  work,  Beethoven  insisted  that  he  pay  the  subscrip- 
tion fee  in  order  to  get  the  use  of  the  music.  The  gentleman  apparently  groaned, 
"Wenn  es  sein  muss"  ("If  it  must  be").  Beethoven,  tickled  by  the  comment  and  his  posi- 
tion of  strength,  produced  a  little  canon  with  the  words  "It  must  be!  Yes,  yes,  out  with 
your  purse!"  The  theme  of  that  canon  (but  considerably  refined  and  improved)  be- 
came the  theme  of  the  quartet's  finale.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  elaborate  the 
words  to  the  level  of  metaphysical  debate  (probably  because  the  quartet  did,  in  fact, 
turn  out  to  be  Beethoven's  last  completed  full  work),  but  it  is  unlikely  that  he  meant 
anything  more  by  it  than  a  rather  awkward  joke.  The  music  of  the  Allegro  proper  is 
spontaneous  and  humorous,  against  which  the  opening  Grave  is  simply  a  dramatic 
foil,  not  a  philosophical  proposition.  We  are  more  likely  to  catch  Beethoven's  spirit  if 
we  recall  the  grumbling  cheapskate  musical  amateur  and  his  discomfiture  than  if  we 
look  for  deeper  significance. 

— Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 
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Tangiewopd 


Sunday,June28,at2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


Malcolm  Lowe,  violin 
Burton  Fine,  viola 
Jules  Eskin,  cello 
Edwin  Barker,  double  bass 
Leone  Buyse,  flute 
Alfred  Genovese,  oboe 

JUILLIARD  STRING  QUARTET 

Robert  Mann,  violin 
Joel  Smirnoff,  violin 

GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 
LAURA  PARK,  violin 


Harold  Wright,  clarinet 
Richard  Svoboda,  bassoon 
Charles  Kavalovski,  horn 
Charles  Schlueter,  trumpet 
Ronald  Barron,  trombone 
Everett  Firth,  percussion 

Samuel  Rhodes,  viola 
Joel  Krosnick,  cello 


DVORAK 


Bagatelles,  Opus  47,  for  two  violins,  cello,  and 
harmonium 

Allegretto  scherzando 
Tempo  di  minuetto.  Grazioso 
Allegretto  scherzando 
Canon.  Andante  con  moto 
Poco  allegro 

Mr.  LOWE,  Ms.  PARK,  Mr.  ESKIN,  and  Mr.  KALISH 


SCHUMANN 


Quartet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  strings,  Opus  47 

Sostenuto  assai — Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
Scherzo.  Molto  vivace;  Trio  I;  Trio  II 
Andante  cantabile 
Finale.  Vivace 

Messrs.  KALISH,  SMIRNOFF,  RHODES,  and 
KROSNICK 


INTERMISSION 
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MENDELSSOHN 


Octet  in  E-flat  for  four  violins,  two  violas, 
and  two  cellos,  Opus  20 

Allegro  moderato  ma  con  fuoco 

Andante 

Scherzo:  Allegro  leggierissimo 

Presto 

Messrs.  MANN  and  LOWE;  Ms.  PARK,  Mr.  SMIRNOFF, 
Messrs.  FINE,  RHODES,  KROSNICK,  and  ESKIN 


Baldwin  piano  Nonesuch,  DG,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 

This  concert  is  funded  in  part  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  by  the 
Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency. 


NOTES 

Antonin  Dvorak 

Bagatelles,  Opus  47,  for  two  violins,  cello,  and  harmonium 

Dvorak's  Bagatelles  (Malickosti  in  the  original  Czech)  are  real  house  music,  written  for 
a  friend  named  Srb-Debrnov  who  had  a  harmonium  and  designed  to  be  played  in  his 
home.  The  composer  wrote  this  delightful  miniature  suite  in  1878,  just  about  the 
time  that  his  first  set  of  Slavonic  Dances  was  on  the  verge  of  making  him  famous  over- 
night. Though  in  its  published  form  Dvorak  allowed  the  option  of  piano  in  place  of 
the  harmonium,  the  color  and  mood  of  the  pieces  fit  the  non-percussive  quality  of 
the  harmonium  far  more  satisfactorily.  The  first  and  third  of  the  five  short  movements 
are  thematically  related.  The  second  is  a  minuet  with  a  dotted  eighth-note  figure 
somewhere  in  each  of  its  109  bars;  this  has  the  potential  of  palling  on  the  ear,  but 
Dvorak  places  this  figure  so  adroitly  over  the  harmonies  as  to  cajole  instead.  A  canonic 
movement  is  charmingly  plaintive,  while  a  jolly  polka  recalls  the  tuneful  theme  of  the 
opening.  Dvorak  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  romantic  composers  of  chamber  music,  but 
rarely  did  he  offer  a  work  so  clearly  designed  for  sheer  leisure-time  pleasure  at  home. 


Robert  Schumann 

Quartet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  strings,  Opus  47 

Schumann's  piano  quartet  was  the  product  of  his  "chamber  music  year"  of  1842, 
which  followed  the  "song  year"  1840  and  the  "symphony  year"  1841.  During  the 
course  of  1842,  Schumann  produced  his  set  of  three  Opus  41  string  quartets,  the 
Opus  44  piano  quintet,  and  the  present  piano  quartet.  The  quintet  has  always  been 
the  most  popular  of  this  group  of  pieces,  and  it  is  surely  one  of  Schumann's  most 
splendid  creations,  but  the  quartet,  a  smaller  lyrical  pendant  in  the  same  key,  is  full  of 
felicitous  Schumannesque  touches. 

The  slow  introduction  to  the  first  movement  prefigures  the  main  motive  of  the 
Allegro  that  follows.  At  the  end  of  the  exposition,  Schumann  brings  back  the  slow 
introduction  as  if  he  is  going  to  repeat  it  along  with  the  entire  exposition,  but  at  the 
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next-to-last  note  it  suddenly  veers  off  into  the  development,  which  builds  steadily  to  a 
furious  fortissimo  return  to  the  tonic  and  the  opening  of  the  recapitulation. 

The  scherzo  is  a  headlong  rush  of  eighth-notes  twice  interrupted  for  more  lyrical 
Trios;  the  second  of  these  features  one  of  Schumann's  favorite  rhythmic  tricks — 
a  passage  so  syncopated  that  upbeats  sound  like  downbeats.  The  richly  lyrical  slow 
movement  features  a  long-breathed  melody  offered  to  each  of  the  strings  in  turn 
while  the  piano  decorates  and  supports.  As  the  viola  takes  up  the  song,  following  a 
dark  middle  section,  the  cellist  must  tune  his  bottom  C-string  down  to  B-flat  to  pro- 
duce a  wonderfully  deep  pedal  point  in  two  octaves  against  the  closing  phrases  of  the 
rest  of  the  ensemble.  The  energetic  finale  begins  with  a  fugato  based  on  a  familiar- 
sounding  theme;  was  Schumann  thinking  of the Jupiter  Symphony?  His  interest  in 
contrapuntal  work  is  clearly  evident  in  both  of  the  E-flat  chamber  works  with  piano 
composed  at  this  time,  and  actual  fugues  or  fugatos  are  a  central  part  of  the  finale  in 
each  case. 


Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Octet  in  E-flat  for  four  violins,  two  violas,  and  two  cellos,  Opus  20 

Was  there  ever  so  precocious  a  musical  composition  as  this?  Certainly  Mozart  was 
younger  when  he  started  composing,  and  Schubert  was  no  slouch  either,  but  as  bril- 
liantly talented  as  they  were,  neither  of  them  had  by  his  sixteenth  year  achieved  any- 
thing as  fresh  and  original  as  this  Octet,  composed  in  1825.  Ludwig  Spohr  had  written 
four  estimable  and  well-known  works  for  this  ensemble,  but  they  usually  treated  the 
collection  of  instruments  as  two  antiphonal  string  quartets,  echoing  and  re-echoing  to 
the  point  of  stultification.  Mendelssohn  virtually  created  a  new  medium  by  fusing  the 
two  quartets  into  a  single  large  ensemble  that  combined  the  instruments  in  every 
possible  permutation,  thereby  producing  a  vibrancy  of  color  hitherto  unknown  and 
rarely  matched  since.  At  times  the  Octet  seems  about  to  turn  into  a  small  symphony 
for  string  orchestra — Mendelssohn  already  had  a  dozen  of  these  under  his  belt,  which 
explains  the  incredibly  fluent  writing  for  the  string  ensemble — but  then  the  music 
breaks  up  into  smaller  motives  treated  contrapuntally  and  regains  the  character  of 
pure  chamber  music. 

Mendelssohn  addressed  the  symphonic  quality  of  much  of  the  score  quite  frankly 
in  his  instructions  to  performers: 
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This  Octet  must  be  played  by  all  the  instruments  in  the  symphonic  orchestral  style. 

Pianos  and  fortes  must  be  strictly  observed  and  more  strongly  emphasized  than  is 

usual  with  pieces  of  this  character. 
I  suspect  that  his  remarks  allude  to  an  important  change  in  the  character  and  locale 
of  chamber  music  performances  that  was  beginning  to  take  place  at  that  time.  No 
longer  was  chamber  music  written  and  performed  solely  for  the  private  entertainment 
of  the  performers  or  at  best  a  small  audience  within  the  family  circle  (or  in  royal 
households,  which  were  becoming  ever  scarcer!).  Rather,  composers  like  Beethoven 
had  written  works  of  such  technical  difficulty  that  few  amateur  musicians  could  hope 
to  do  them  justice;  they  began  to  be  performed  before  an  audience,  rather  more  in 
the  environment  of  a  symphony  concert — a  public  event — than  had  previously  been 
the  case.  If  the  difficulty  of  the  music,  in  part,  motivated  this  trend,  the  change  of 
venue  in  performance  in  turn  affected  later  chamber  works  by  inviting  the  grand 
gesture,  the  overtly  dramatic  quality,  and  (as  Mendelssohn  specified  in  his  instruc- 
tions) the  playing  up  of  the  dynamics  of  a  piece  as  one  means  of  projecting  it  to  a 
larger  audience  than  might  have  been  expected  a  few  decades  earlier. 

A  "public"  gesture  opens  the  Octet:  the  first  violin  soars  above  a  curtain  of  sym- 
phonic tremolandos  and  syncopated  chords,  rather  like  the  start  of  the  Violin  Con- 
certo written  nearly  twenty  years  later.  This  violin  part  was,  no  doubt,  intended  for 
the  dedicatee,  Fduard  Rietz.  Compositions  of  youth  tend  toward  prolixity,  but  one  of 
the  marvels  of  this  piece  is  its  remarkable  cohesiveness.  In  the  first  movement,  a 
sonata  form,  the  violinist's  opening  idea  links  phrases  almost  throughout;  the  lively 
Staccato  sixteenth-note  figure  arrives  soon  after,  sounding  like  a  brief  transitional 
device,  but  it  recurs  frequently  and  grows  in  importance;  the  lyrical  secondary  theme 
grows  naturally  out  of  a  rhythmic  motive  that  first  apeared  as  foil  to  the  sixteenth-note 
figure;  and  so  it  goes.  Mendelssohn  delights  us  constantly  with  new  treatments  of 
familiar  ideas. 

The  slow  movement,  a  far-reaching  harmonic  adventure,  begins  with  a  short  phrase 
in  the  lower  strings  in  C  minor,  answered  immediately  in  D-flat  by  the  four  violins. 
This  precipitates  an  extended  passage  around  the  home  key  with  a  chromaticism  that 
was  advanced  for  its  time  but  never  an  end  in  itself.  The  scherzo  has  always  been  the 
most  popular  movement  of  the  Octet — to  such  an  extent  that  Mendelssohn  later 
arranged  it  for  orchestra  (with  added  wind  parts)  and  used  it  as  a  substitute  third 
movement  for  his  First  Symphony  when  he  conducted  it  in  London  in  1829,  where 
the  scherzo  was  immediately  encored.  The  headlong  rush  of  pianissimo  activity  makes 
it  hard  to  concentrate  on  details,  but  we  have  the  statement  by  the  composer's  sister 
Fanny  that  the  movement  was  inspired  by  some  lines  from  Goethe's  Walpurgis  Night 
episode  in  Faust,  a  scene  of  transient  visions  compounded  of  clouds  and  mist,  insub- 
stantial and  evanescent,  appearing  and  vanishing  in  an  instant.  The  finale  is  a  jovial 
and  most  unacademic  fugue  formed  of  brilliant  contrapuntal  technique  and  musical 
humor.  The  light  touch  with  which  different  thematic  ideas  are  combined  and  reworked 
arouses  awe  along  with  delight,  as  even  the  heavy  tread  of  the  fortissimo  unison  march 
that  follows  the  opening  fugato  is  lightened  later  to  a  texturaljest,  with  each  of  its 
individual  repeated  notes  assigned  to  a  different  one  of  the  four  violins.  Throughout 
this  masterful  score,  the  boy  Mendelssohn  demonstrated  his  complete  mastery  of 
both  chamber  and  symphonic  writing  for  strings,  his  familiarity  with  the  great  masters 
of  the  preceding  generation,  and  his  own  burgeoning  originality. 

— Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 
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TangiewdDd 


Thursday,  July  2,  at  8:30 

BEAUX  ARTS  TRIO 
Menahem  Pressler,  piano 
Isidore  Cohen,  violin 
Peter  Wiley,  cello 


HAYDN 


ROREM 


Piano  Trio  in  A,  Hob.  XV:  18 

Allegro  moderato 

Andante 

Allegro 

Spring  Music,  Trio  in  Five  Movements 
for  violin,  cello,  and  piano 
Aubade 
Toccata 
Fantasia 
Bagatelle 
Presto 


INTERMISSION 


DVORAK 


Trio  in  E  minor  for  piano,  violin, 
and  cello,  Opus  90,  Dumky 

Lento  maestoso;  Allegro  vivace, 

quasi  doppio  movimento 
Poco  adagio;  Vivace  non  troppo 
Andante;  Vivace  non  troppo 
Andante  moderato  (quasi  tempo  di 

Marcia);  Allegretto  scherzando 
Allegro 

Lento  maestoso;  Vivace  quasi  doppio 
movimento 


Menahem  Pressler  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 
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NOTES 


Joseph  Haydn 

Trio  in  A  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  Hob.  XV:  18 


This  trio  is  the  first  in  a  group  of  three  that  were  published  in  England  while  Haydn 
was  there  on  his  second  visit  in  1794.  All  three  of  the  works  show  that  Haydn  (not 
himself  a  virtuoso  keyboard  performer  and  never  given  to  display  for  its  own  sake) 
had  been  learning  from  the  keyboard  technique  of  Mozart  and  from  the  new  virtuos- 
ity of  Dussek  and  Clementi.  Here  as  nowhere  before,  Haydn  exploited  the  most  up- 
to-date  keyboard  possibilities. 

In  the  opening  of  the  present  trio,  for  example,  Haydn  particularly  cultivates  a 
smooth  legato  technique  which  the  improved  pianos  made  possible.  Three  strong 
chords  establish  the  key  and  set  up  the  context  of  what  sounds  like  a  sweetly  bland 
opening;  but  Haydn  uses  this  as  a  springboard  for  a  daring  and  wide-ranging  develop- 
ment with  a  strongly  contrapuntal  cast  to  it.  The  6/8  Andante  alternates  material  in 
A  minor  for  the  beginning  and  ending  (richly  elaborated  at  the  return)  with  a  lyrical 
contrast  in  the  major  for  the  middle  section.  The  movement  seems  poised  at  its  end 
for  another  set  of  elaborate  thematic  figurations  when  it  jumps  straight  into  the  finale. 
(Haydn  did  this  rather  often  in  his  chamber  music,  though  never  in  his  symphonies, 
for  audiences  in  his  day  liked  to  applaud  between  movements.)  The  theme  has  Hun- 
garian (or  "gypsy")  elements  that  no  doubt  sounded  wonderfully  exotic  to  the  Lon- 
don audience  that  first  heard  the  piece.  This  movement  was  so  popular  that  it  quickly 
appeared  in  an  arrangement  for  solo  piano,  and  Haydn  himself  surpassed  the  trick 
with  his  even  more  successful  "Gypsy  Rondo"  (in  the  G  minor  trio,  Hob.  XV: 25). 


Ned  Rorem 

Spring  Music,  Trio  in  Five  Movements  for  violin,  cello,  and  piano 

Ned  Rorem  (b.1923)  is  best-known  as  a  composer  of  art  songs.  Few  American  compos- 
ers have  a  more  substantial  list  of  works  that  link  words  and  music  unforgettably.  But 
he  has  also  composed  in  virtually  every  instrumental  genre  as  well,  and  his  1976 
Pulitzer  Prize  was  for  an  instrumental  work — the  orchestral  suite  Air  Music.  Rorem 
was  born  in  Indiana,  spent  his  formative  years  in  Chicago,  and  studied  at  Northwest- 
ern University,  the  Curtis  Institute,  and  Juilliard.  In  1949  he  went  to  France,  planning 
to  stay  for  the  summer,  but  he  didn't  come  back  for  eight  years.  Rorem  likes  to  define 
the  poles  of  musical  (and  other  kinds  of)  culture  as  either  "French"  or  "German,"  and 
he  allies  himself  in  no  uncertain  terms  with  the  clarity,  love  of  color,  and  directness  of 
the  "French"  approach. 

Spring  Music  was  commissioned  by  the  Carnegie  Hall  Corporation  for  the  Beaux 
Arts  Trio  in  honor  of  Carnegie  Hall's  centennial  season.  Rorem  composed  the  work 
"on  the  islands  of  Nantucket  and  Manhattan  between  November  and  February,  1989- 
90."  The  Beaux  Arts  Trio  gave  the  first  performance  on  February  8,  1991,  in  Carnegie 
Hall. 


The  composer  has  provided  the  following  note: 

Having  already  written  The  End  of  Summer  and  Winter  Pages,  I  am  beginning  to 
round  off  a  seasonal  cycle,  which  is  one  reason  for  the  title,  Spring  Music.  Another 
reason  is  the  need  for  a  tag.  I've  composed  many  works  for  three  instruments  (the  first 
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even  called  Trio),  and  have  found  that  names  help  the  auditor — not  to  mention  the 
composer — to  tell  them  apart.  Finally,  the  work  wishes  to  reflect  (insofar  as  non-vocal 
music  reflects  anything)  the  season  of  optimism. 

— Ned  Rorem 


Antonin  Dvorak 

Trio  in  E  minor  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  Opus  90,  Dumky 

"Dumka"  (plural  "dumky")  was  a  name  given  to  a  particular  kind  of  Ukrainian  folk 
song — one  of  a  narrative  character  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  certain  folk  instru- 
ments. Dvorak  used  the  term  several  times  in  his  music:  in  a  piano  piece  published  as 
Opus  35  in  1876,  in  the  slow  movement  of  the  string  sextet,  Opus  48,  in  the  Opus  51 
string  quartet  (1878-79),  as  the  title  of  a  piano  piece  of  1884  published  as  Opus  12,  in 
the  slow  movement  of  the  famous  A  major  piano  quintet,  Opus  81,  and,  finally,  as  a 
title  for  the  present  trio,  composed  between  November  1890  and  February  1891. 
Dvorak  himself  seems  not  to  have  had  a  specific  idea  as  to  what  "dumka"  implied — at 
least  not  an  idea  he  could  put  into  words.  One  of  the  first  people  to  play  Opus  90  was 
the  great  Irish-American  cellist  Victor  Herbert  (soon  to  become  much  more  famous 
as  the  brightest  light  among  composers  for  the  American  musical  theater).  Herbert 
was  head  of  the  cello  faculty  of  the  National  Conservatory  in  New  York,  and  Dvorak 
was  the  director.  Shortly  after  Dvorak's  arrival  in  this  country,  Herbert  joined  the 
composer  and  a  violinist  in  reading  through  the  recently  completed  and  still  unpub- 
lished trio.  Herbert  recalled  later  that  when  he  turned  to  Dvorak  to  express  his  en- 
thusiasm for  the  new  piece,  he  also  asked  him  what  the  title  meant.  The  composer 
replied,  "Why — what  does  it  mean?  It  means  nothing!"  Actually  Dvorak  seems  to  have 
associated  the  term  with  the  verb  "dumati"  ("meditate"  or  "recollect").  The  works  to 
which  he  gives  the  title  "dumka"  share  a  tendency  to  alternate  passages  of  introspec- 
tion and  yearning  with  others  of  the  greatest  exuberance — which  corresponded  to 
the  composer's  own  mercurial  temperament  when  he  allowed  his  thoughts  to  wander 
freely. 

The  Opus  90  trio  is  one  of  Dvorak's  most  original  and  characteristic  works.  Rather 
than  following  the  traditional  chamber  music  forms  of  three  or  four  movements  be- 
ginning with  one  in  sonata  form  and  all  the  rest,  he  cast  the  Dumky  Trio  in  six  move- 
ments, each  in  a  different  key,  and  each  presenting  the  characteristic  alternation  of 
moods  of  his  conception  of  the  dumka.  The  fact  that  each  of  the  movements  is  itself  a 
dumka  explains  the  use  of  the  plural  form  as  a  title  for  the  entire  work. 

Although  there  is  a  risk  in  using  a  constant  pattern  of  slow  alternating  with  fast 
sections  throughout  all  six  movements  of  the  same  piece,  the  richness  of  Dvorak's 
invention  throughout  prevents  boredom.  The  first  three  movements  are  linked  by  the 
composer's  direction  to  proceed  directly  on,  so  that  the  entire  composition  seems  to 
flow  from  one  section  to  the  next  without  let  or  hindrance.  Only  after  the  fourth 
movement  does  the  composer  call  for  a  substantial  pause.  The  range  of  moods  encom- 
passed by  the  score  is  striking,  and  the  three  participants  all  have  brilliantly  conceived 
parts  to  play.  It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  the  trio  remains  one  of  the  most  frequently 
heard  of  Dvorak's  chamber  works,  since  it  so  thoroughly  embodies  the  composer  at 
his  very  best. 

— Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 
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ARTISTS 


The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 

The  only  permanent  chamber  music  ensemble 
sponsored  by  a  major  symphony  orchestra  and 
made  up  of  that  orchestra's  principal  players,  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  include  the 
Boston  Symphony's  first-desk  string,  woodwind, 
brass,  and  percussion  players.  The  Chamber 
Players  can  perform  virtually  any  work  within  the 
vast  chamber  music  literature,  and  they  can 
expand  their  range  of  repertory  by  calling  upon 
other  BSO  members  or  enlisting  the  services  of 
such  distinguished  guest  artists  as  Gilbert  Kalish, 
the  group's  regular  pianist.  The  Chamber  Players' 
activities  include  an  annual  three-concert  series 
in  Boston's  Jordan  Hall,  regular  appearances  at 
Tanglewood,  and  a  busy  schedule  of  touring  and 
recording.  In  addition  to  appearances  through- 
out the  United  States,  the  group  has  toured  Europe  six  times  and  Japan  three  times;  they  have 
also  performed  in  South  America  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Among  the  Chamber  Players'  record- 
ings on  Nonesuch  are  the  Beethoven  Septet  and  Schubert  Octet;  Smetana's  G  major  piano  trio 
and  the  Dvorak  string  sextet;  the  Brahms  string  quintets;  and  music  by  Aaron  Copland,  Leon 
Kirchner,  and  John  Harbison.  Pictured  here,  from  left,  are  Jules  Eskin,  Charles  Schlueter, 
Ronald  Barron,  Charles  Kavalovski,  Everett  Firth,  Malcolm  Lowe,  Harold  Wright,  Edwin 
Barker,  retired  BSO  principal  flute  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  who  performed  with  the  Chamber 
Players  through  the  1989-90  season,  Burton  Fine,  Richard  Svoboda,  and  Alfred  Genovese. 
Acting  principal  flute  Leone  Buyse  joined  the  Chamber  Players  in  the  1990-91  season.  Also 
performing  with  the  Chamber  Players  this  weekend,  on  Sunday,  is  BSO  assistant  concertmaster 
Laura  Park. 


The  Juilliard  String  Quartet 

The  1991-92  season  marked  the  forty-fifth  an- 
niversary of  the  Juilliard  String  Quartet;  to  cele- 
brate their  founding  as  quartet-in-residence  at  the 
Juilliard  School,  they  played  a  marathon  evening 
of  Elliott  Carter's  four  string  quartets  on  October 
11,  the  very  date  of  their  1946  debut.  Their  sec- 
ond special  concert  at  Juilliard  was  their  annual 
presentation  of  Bach's  The  Art  of  the  Fugue  (which 
they  performed  at  Tanglewood  last  summer). 
During  their  anniversary  season,  the  quartet  was 
heard  once  again  coast-to-coast  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  New  Zealand,  and 
Australia,  in  programs  ranging  from  Bach  to 
Bartok,  and  also -including  the  Piston  and  Spohr 
concertos  for  string  quartet  and  orchestra  with 
the  Seattle  Symphony,  and  the  world  premiere  of 
John  Harbison's  The  Remaking  for  string  quartet  and  soprano.  The  group  also  continued  its 
residence  at  the  Library  of  Congress  in  Washington,  D.C.,  with  four  pairs  of  concerts  on  the 
Library's  set  of  matched  Stradivari  instruments.  The  Juilliard  Quartet's  vast  repertoire  includes 
nearly  550  works,  including  more  than  150  works  by  twentieth-century  composers.  They  were 
instrumental  in  reviving  the  quartets  of  Arnold  Schoenberg,  were  the  first  to  play  all  six  Bartok 
quartets  in  this  country,  and  are  dedicated  to  performing  new  American  music,  having  pre- 
miered more  than  sixty  compositions  by  American  composers.  In  1961  they  became  the  first 
American  string  quartet  to  visit  the  then  Soviet  Union.  They  have  made  more  than  one 
hundred  recordings.  They  received  a  Grammy  for  their  complete  Beethoven  quartet  cycle  in 
1985  and  in  1986  were  inducted  into  the  Hall  of  Fame  of  the  National  Academy  of  Recording 
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Arts  and  Sciences  for  their  recording  of  the  Bartok  quartets.  Also  in  1986  they  became  the  first 
chamber  group  to  receive  the  Arturo  Toscanini  Artistic  Achievement  Award. 

All  four  members  of  the  Juilliard  String  Quartet  are  American-born  and  -trained.  The  only 
current  member  of  the  original  quartet,  first  violinist  Robert  Mann  made  his  recital  debut  in 
1941  after  winning  the  Naumburg  Award  and  is  currently  president  of  the  Walter  W.  Naum- 
burg  Foundation.  Second  violinist  Joel  Smirnoff,  the  quartet's  newest  member,  was  a  Boston 
Symphony  member  for  six  years,  won  second  prize  in  the  International  American  Music  Com- 
petition in  1983,  and  made  his  New  York  recital  debut  in  1985.  Violist  Samuel  Rhodes  has  been 
a  featured  artist  in  the  "Music  From  Marlboro"  series;  he  has  performed  a  series  of  concerts  at 
Carnegie  Recital  Hall  devoted  to  the  works  of  Paul  Hindemith,  who  was  also  a  violist.  A  faculty 
member  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  cellist  Joel  Krosnick  is  active  as  both  performer  and 
educator;  he  is  a  frequent  recitalist  and  soloist  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  having  given 
annual  series  at  New  York's  Weill  Recital  Hall,  Merkin  Hall,  Symphony  Space,  and  Columbia 
University. 


Gilbert  Kalish 

Pianist  Gilbert  Kalish  has  been  internationally  acclaimed  for  his  per- 
formance of  piano  literature  spanning  the  eighteenth  century  to  the 
present,  including  many  new  works  commissioned  by  and  for  him.  His 
concert  appearances  and  recordings  have  established  him  as  a  major 
voice  in  American  music.  Mr.  Kalish  has  been  pianist  with  the  Contem- 
porary Chamber  Ensemble  since  its  inception  in  1960;  he  has  also 
performed  with  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center,  and 
the  Juilliard,  Concord,  Emerson,  Tokyo,  and  Vermeer  string  quartets. 
His  artistic  collaboration  with  the  late  mezzo-soprano  Jan  DeGaetani 
began  as  early  as  1960,  when  both  singer  and  pianist  were  at  the 
threshold  of  their  respective  careers;  he  has  also  fostered  noteworthy  collaborations  with  cellist 
Joel  Krosnick  and  violinist  Paul  Zukofsky.  Mr.  Kalish's  discography  numbers  nearly  one 
hundred  albums,  including  music  for  solo  piano,  songs,  Lieder,  and  diverse  chamber  works.  In 
August  1985  he  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center; 
himself  a  student  there  for  three  summers  in  the  early  1950s,  he  has  taught  there  since  1968 
and  became  Head  of  Chamber  Music  and  Keyboard  Activities  in  1982.  Active  as  a  panelist  and 
juror  for  various  American  music  competitions,  Mr.  Kalish  is  also  Professor  of  Piano  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Performance  Faculty  at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook.  He  often 
gives  master  classes  in  conjunction  with  university  concert  series;  for  his  work  as  pianist  and 
educator  he  was  awarded  an  honorary  degree  by  Swarthmore  College  in  1986.  In  addition  to 
his  many  appearances  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  in  Boston,  at  Tanglewood, 
and  on  tour,  he  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous 
occasions. 


Benita  Valente 

California-born  soprano  Benita  Valente  is  a  celebrated  interpreter  of 
Lieder,  chamber  music,  oratorio,  and  opera.  Ms.  Valente  was  winner  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  National  Council  Auditions  in  1960.  She  soon 
became  soprano-in-residence  at  the  Marlboro  Festival,  where  she 
performed  and  recorded  with  pianist  Rudolf  Serkin.  Other  collabo- 
rators have  included  the  Guarneri  and  Juilliard  string  quartets,  Yo-Yo 
Ma,  Richard  Stoltzman,  Peter  Serkin,  Emanuel  Ax,  Leon  Fleisher, 
Richard  Goode,  and  Cynthia  Raim.  For  the  past  two  decades,  as  soloist 
with  many  of  the  world's  great  conductors,  she  has  appeared  with  major 
orchestras  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Europe.  Ms.  Valente 
made  her  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  1973,  as  Pamina  in  Die  Zauberflote;  other  Met  roles  have 
included  Gilda,  Nanetta,  Susanna,  Ilia  in  Idomeneo,  and  Almirena  in  Rinaldo.  Other  notable 
operatic  engagements  have  brought  her  to  Santa  Fe,  Washington,  Florence's  Teatro  Comunale, 
Los  Angeles,  and  Vancouver.  In  1967  Ms.  Valente  was  guest  soloist  for  the  inaugural  concert  of 
Lincoln  Center's  Mostly  Mozart  Festival.  She  has  returned  to  that  series  nearly  every  season 
since,  and  has  also  appeared  at  the  Tanglewood,  Ravinia,  Cincinnati  May,  Vienna,  Edinburgh, 
and  Lyon  festivals.  In  1991  she  opened  Australia's  Melbourne  Festival  in  concert  with  her  frequent 
duet  partner,  TatianaTroyanos.  Ms.  Valente  maintains  an  active  recital  schedule;  recent  engage- 
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merits  have  included  sold-out  recitals  at  Carnegie  Hall  and  Alice  Tully  Hall.  Her  recordings 
include  three  Lieder  albums,  a  Mozart/Handel  album,  an  album  of  Spanish  and  French 
repertoire,  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  with  Robert  Shaw,  Mahler's  Resurrection  Symphony 
with  Gilbert  Kaplan,  and  Liszt's  Christus  with  James  Conlon.  Ms.  Valente's  recording  of  Haydn's 
The  Seven  Last  Words  of  Christ  with  the  Juilliard  String  Quartet  was  a  1991  Grammy  nominee. 
Recent  recordings  include  "Love  Songs  and  Lullabies"  with  guitarist  Sharon  Isbin  and  baritone 
Thomas  Allen,  on  Virgin  Records,  and  an  album  of  Mozart  and  Handel  arias  and  duets  with 
mezzo-soprano  Tatiana  Troyanos,  Julius  Rudel,  and  the  New  York  City  Opera  Orchestra,  on 
MusicMasters.  Ms.  Valente's  most  recent  Tan glewood  appearance  was  in  July  1991,  when  she 
sang  Schubert  Lieder  as  part  of  an  all-Schubert  program  in  the  Theatre. 


Beaux  Arts  Trio 

For  more  than  three  decades,  the  Beaux  Arts  Trio 
has  performed  throughout  North  America, 
Europe,  Japan,  South  America,  the  Middle  East, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  During  their  thir- 
tieth-anniversary celebration  at  Indiana  Univer- 
sity in  1985,  President  Ronald  Reagan  awarded 
each  member  a  special  silver  medallion.  The 
Beaux  Arts  Trio  made  its  official  public  debut  at 
theTanglewood  Festival  in  1955.  The  ensemble 
now  includes  two  of  the  original  members — 
pianist  Menahem  Pressler  and  violinist  Isidore 
Cohen — and  cellist  Peter  Wiley,  who  joined  the 
group  in  1987.  The  trio's  regular  engagements  include  performances  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York,  Chamber  Music  of  Chicago,  and  Miami 
Friends  of  Music,  to  name  a  few.  Each  year  they  lend  distinction  to  major  music  festivals,  in- 
cluding Mostly  Mozart,  Ravinia,Tanglewood,  and  South  Mountain.  The  group's  regular  uni- 
versity performances  include  appearances  at  Harvard,  Princeton,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  the 
University  of  Missouri-Columbia.  Recent  credits  include  performances  in  the  "December 
Evenings"  Festival  in  Moscow,  and  appearances  in  Beethoven's  Triple  Concerto  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Munich  Symphony,  and  the  National  Symphony  of  Washington,  D.C.  A 
highlight  of  their  1990-91  season  was  the  premiere  of  Ned  Rorem's  Spring  Music  at  Carnegie 
Hall.  In  1991-92  they  perform  Spring  Music  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  and  also  give  the 
premiere  of  George  Rochberg's  trio,  Summer,  1990,  commissioned  by  the  Philadelphia  Chamber 
Music  Society.  The  Beaux  Arts  Trio's  extensive  discography  on  Philips  encompasses  the  entire 
piano  trio  literature  and  has  brought  the  ensemble  many  coveted  awards.  In  honor  of  the 
group's  thirtieth  anniversary,  a  number  of  publications  ran  exhaustive  feature  articles.  The 
president  of  Indiana  Universary  awarded  them  the  university's  Medal  of  Excellence.  The  publi- 
cation of  the  recent  book  "The  Beaux  Arts  Trio — A  Portrait"  also  commemorated  the  group's 
thirtieth  anniversary. 

Pianist  Menahem  Pressler  was  born  in  Magdeburg,  Germany,  and  was  raised  in  Israel.  He 
began  his  international  career  in  1946,  when  he  won  first  prize  in  the  Debussy  International 
Piano  Competition,  leading  to  solo  appearances  with  major  American  orchestras.  He  made  his 
first  appearance  as  a  chamber  music  pianist  when  the  Beaux  Arts  Trio  made  its  debut  at  Tangle- 
wood,  in  1955.  Also  that  year  he  initiated  his  association  with  Indiana  University,  where  he  is 
Distinguished  Professor  of  Music.  Born  in  New  York  City  to  Russian  immigrant  parents,  vio- 
linist Isidore  Cohen  originally  planned  a  career  in  medicine  but  grew  to  love  the  violin  while  in 
the  armed  forces,  later  studying  at  the  Juilliard  School  with  Ivan  Galamian.  He  has  made 
frequent  solo  appearances  throughout  the  United  States,  and  his  extensive  chamber  music 
background  includes  former  memberships  in  the  Juilliard  Quartet  and  the  Schneider  Quartet, 
and  appearances  with  the  Budapest  Quartet  and  Music  From  Marlboro.  He  is  permanently 
associated  with  the  Marlboro  Festival  in  Vermont.  Born  in  Utica,  New  York,  Peter  Wiley  began 
studying  the  cello  when  he  was  seven,  later  continuing  at  the  Curtis  Institute  as  a  student  of 
David  Soyer.  Principal  cellist  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  for  eight  years,  he  resigned  that 
position  in  1983  to  pursue  a  career  as  a  soloist  and  chamber  musician.  He  has  performed  in 
concert  halls  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada,  Europe,  Russia,  and  the  Far  East,  and  was 
awarded  an  Avery  Fisher  Career  Grant  in  1985. 
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Major  Butler  Goodrich  House 

Twenty  Years 

of  helping  adolescents 
in  developmental  crisis 

Offering  psychodynamic  psycho- 
therapy, a  licensed  academic  pro- 
gram and  24-hour  supervision  year- 
round  in  home-like  surroundings. 
Our  experienced,  compassionate 
staff  understand  the  proolems  that 
may  arise  within  intact  families,  frac- 
tured families  and  adoptive  fami- 
lies, as  well  as  among  young  people 
with  no  families  at  all. 

For  more  information  call 

413-442-5531 

Berkshire 

Learning 

Center 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 


J 


Boston's  #1  choice 

for  classical  music 

24  hours  a  day. 
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Now  there's  a  picnic  table  you  can 
actually  carry  to  a  picnic. 

Picnic  blankets  are  romantic,  but  a  little  hard  to  eat  from.  And  picnic 
tables  are  nice  to  eat  from,  but  a  little  hard  to  drag  out  of  the  back  yard. 

Well,  now  you  can  have  the  convenience  of  a  table  at  a  picnic  without 
needing  the  muscles  of  a  Superman  to  get  it  there. 

This  remarkably  simple  idea  is  called  the  Roll-Up  Table. 

It  begins  with  a  washable  carrying  bag.  Rolled  up  inside,  a  series  of 
hardwood  slats  connected  with  thin  canvas  strips  create  a  generous  30" 
by30"top. 

Joined  to  sturdy  16"legs,  this  top  becomes  a  table  that's  perfect  for 
picnics,  camping  trips,  and  al  fresco  dinners  at  summer  concerts. 

Available  with 
either  a  natural  finish 
and  a  forest  green  bag 
or  a  white  lacquer  finish 
and  a  marine  blue  bag, 
the  Roll-Up  Table  is 
easy  to  assemble  with- 
out tools,  is  just  $32.95, 
and  is  available  only  at 
Crate  and  Barrel  stores. 

So  whether  it's  a 

picnic  table  that's  easy  to  take  or  a  whole  collection  of  picnic  accessories 
that  are  easy  to  afford,  if  it's  outdoor  entertaining  items  you're  after,  the 
Crate  and  Barrel  is  a  great  place  to  camp  out. 

Crate&Barrel 

Harvard  Square  in  Cambridge,  Faneuil  Hall  Marketplace  and  Copley  Place  in  Boston, 
and  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill. 
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Sometimes, 
opportunity  knocks  twice. 


When  we  opened  in  19 82,  the  demand 
was  immediate  and  overwhelming. 
Since  then,  Carleton- Willard  Village 
has  been  in  a  class  by  itself  as  the  only 
accredited  continuing  care  retirement 
community  in 
Massachusetts. 

Now,  a  second 
and  final  opportu- 

CARLETON-WILLARD  VILLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Road,  Bedford,  MA  01730 

(617)  275-8700 


nity  awaits  you.  Introducing  Winthrop 
"Terrace  at  Carleton- Willard  Village 
—26  new  residences  which  combine 
traditional  New  England  styling  with 
a  touch  of  luxury,  set  amidst  65  acres 
of  countryside. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  rare 
opportunity,  and  to  schedule  a  tour  of 
our  community,  call  (617)  275-8700. 


Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton- Willard 
Homes,  Inc.,  a  not-for-profit  corporation. 


A  Break  for  You 
A  Break  for  Us 


Help  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acquire  a 

collection  of  outstanding  string  instruments  for 

concert  performance  by  BSO  musicians. 

Owners  of  fine  musical  instruments  are  eligible  for 

a  significant  tax  deduction  on  federal  income  taxes 

when  such  instruments  are  donated  to  the  BSO. 

In  addition  to  outright  gifts,  income-producing 

arrangements  with  tax  benefits  are  available. 

For  further  information  please  visit  the 

Friends  Office  at  Tanglewood  or  contact 

John  C.  Marksbury  at  Symphony  Hall, 

Boston  (617)  638-9264. 


MUSICAL    INSTRUMENT    ACQUISITION    FUND 
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SWI  MMI  NG 


STRETCH  I  NG 


AEROBICS 


If  s  the  best  spa  for  the  '90s! 


"Best"  in  every  way  you 
want  a  spa  to  be  best— and 
then  some.  The  best  fitness 
activities  —and  relaxation, 
too.  The  best  food  plus 
health  education.  The  best 
facilities  and  staff.  And 
being  'the  best'  means  that 
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you  get  the  best  spa 
experience  and  the  best  spa 
value  ever. 

No  wonder  that  for  the 
second  year  in  a  row  the 
savvy  readers  of  Conde  Nast 
Traveler  magazine  have 
honored  Canyon  Ranch  with 
the  title  "The  Best  Spa". 

As  we  move  into  the  '90s, 
Canyon  Ranch  has  become  a 


necessity— not  a  sometime 

luxury.  A  wonderful  way  to 

restore  your  energy.  Replace 

your 

anxiety 

with 

optimism 

and 

clarity. 

And  get 

your  real  priorities  back  on 

track. 

With  Canyon  Ranch  in  the 
Berkshires  in  nearby  Lenox, 
Massachusetts,  peace  of  mind  is 
only  a  short  scenic  drive  away. 
Perfect  for  frequent  "self-renewal" 
getaways.  The  perfect  way  to  give 
yourself  "the  very  best." 


For  reservations  or  information 
about  our  Summer  Performing  Arts 
package,  call  Canyon  Ranch  in  the 
Berkshires:  1-800-726-9900. 


MORE  THAN  A  SPA. 
A  WAY  OF  LIFE. 

CANYON    RANCH    IN 
THE    BERKSHIRESSM 

CANYON    RANCH    TUCSON 
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Berkshire  Restaurant  Guide 


Early  Bird  Dinner 
Specials! 

3:30-4:30  pm  in  July. 
Call  for  August  Hours. 

Sunday  Brunch 

10:30  am-2:00  pm 

"The  Best  in  the  Berkshires" 


DAKOTA 


1035  South  Street,  Pittsfield  499-7900 
Mon-Thurs  4:3040  pm;  Fri  &  Sat  4:30-11  pm; 
Sunday  4-10  pm.  Sunday  Brunch  10:30  am-2pm 


8  Franklin  St. 
Lenox,  MA 
01240 
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637-4156 

y.  Chef  owned  4 
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Gourmet  Vegetarian  Cuisine  /  Fresh  Juice  Bar 

Dine  in  /  Take  Out  fc  Pioika 

Open  Dafly  /  Friday  &  Sat  'til  midnight 


10  Castle  Street 
Great  Barrington 
"J  413-528-5244 

Next  to  Mahaiwe  Theatre 


We  also  cater  weddings,  private  parties 
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413-243-4500 


A  Serious  Steakhouse 

Route  20 -E.Lee/ Becket  Line 

on  Greenwater  Pond 


WW'S 


Rt.23,  South  Egremont,  MA  •  413-528-3469 
(Open  7  Nights) 


RESTAURANT 
COUNTRY  INN 
TAVERN 


THE 

MORGAN 

HOUSE      SplS&i 

A  cozy  and  authentic  stagecoach  inn, 
featuring  superb  New  England  fare. 
MAIN  ST.,  LEE,  MA      413-243-0181 


©os  Arqigos 

Mexicap  Sestauraift 

Enjoy  the  pleasures  of  Mexican 

Dining  and  experience  food 

prepared  with  tradition  in  mmd. 

Owner 

Peter  E.  Putnam 

250  Stockbridge  Road,  Rt.  7,  Gt.  Barrington,  Ma  413-528-0084 
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LENCX121S 


Bar  ind  Restaurant 
213  Main  Stmt 

Lenox.  M*   01240 


Open  7  Days 
637-4"218" 


Lunch  -  Dinner  -  Sunday  Brunch 
Cafe  Menu  -  Lite  Fare 

American  cmd9jbrthem  Italian  Cuisine 


K1NTAR0 

Japanese  Restaurant 
/SUSHI  BAR 

413-528  6007/ 

286  MAIN  ST.,  GT.  BARRINGTON,  MA  01230 


PANDA  HOUSE 

CHINESE  RESTAURANT 


SZECHUAN 
MANDARIN 
&  HUNAN  STYLE 
CHINESE  CUISINE 


COCKTAIL  LOUNGE 
OPEN  7  DAYS 

FULL  MENU 
TAKE-OUT  SERVICE 


►  PRIVATE  PARTIES 

►  NOMSGUSED 

499-0660 

664  PinSFIELD  AVE..  LENOX 


Fine  Continental  Cuisine 
t  Wide- variety  lunch  menu 
Homemade  desserts 
Serving  after  10p.m.  & 
symphony 


orstockbrkto* 


ELM  STREET.  STOCKBRIDGE.  MA  01262  (413)  298-3530 
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Family  Style 
Italian  Cuisine 

1  Harris  Street 

W  Stockbridge,  MA 

413-232-7141 
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Open  7  Days 

Lunch/Dinner 

Fine  Natural  Food 

Japanese  Restaurant/Sushi  Bar 

Sun-Thurs   5-10  /  Fri-Sat   5-12 

413-298-4490 

Rt#  7  Stockbridge,  MA 
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Chicken  •  Seafood  •  Steaks  •  Pizza 

Country  Fresh  Salad  Bar  •  Sunday  Brunch  Buffet 

COMPLETE  DINNERS  -  LATE  NIGHT  SNACKS  -  TAKE-OUT 

DELUXE  ROOMS  &  SUITES 

,    West  Stockbridge  Village  •  (413)  232-8565  »  800-322-8565    , 
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on  U.  S.  Route  7. 


Award  winning  continental 
cuisine  a  served  doth 
from  11:30  A.  M. 


RESTAURANT 


New  Ashford,  MA 
Located  midway  between 
WUliamstown  and  Pittsfield 
Call  (413>45&3465  for  reservations. 


Lunch  and  Dinner 
Regular  and  Vegetarian  Menu 

Mm* 

EXPRES 

vietnamese  restaur/ 

Harris  Street,  West  Stockbridge  •  (413)  232-4204 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


VISA 
MASTERCARD 


VISIT  THE  LARGEST 
DEALERS  OF 
PENDLETON® 
CLASSIC  CLOTHING 
FOR  LADIES  &MEN 
INTHE 
NORTHEAST 

ALSO 

HISTORIC  INDIAN 
TRADE  BLANKETS 
BY  PENDLETON® 

(SINCE  1895) 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

1-800-662-6822  For  Free  Brochure 

ROUTE  7,  LANESBOROUGH,  MA 

MIDWAY  BETWEEN  WILLIAMSTOWN  &  P1TTSFIELD 

413-443-6822  ROUTE  7  BRUSHWOOD  FARM 

I*  MON.-SAT.  9:30-5:30  SUN.  12-5  LENOX,  MASS.  J 


TERSIDE 

GALLERY 


FINE  ART  FOR  THE  DISCERNING 
COLLECTOR 

ORIGINAL  PAINTINGS 

LIMITED  EDITION 

HAND-SIGNED  GRAPHICS 


MON.  -  FRI. 
SATURDAY 
SUNDAY 


10  A.M. -6  P.M. 

10  A.M. -9  P.M. 

11  A.M. -5.P.M. 


JOIN  US 

SUNDAY  RECEPTIONS 

11  A.M.  TO  2  P.M. 


MAIN  STREET  WEST  STOCKBRIDGE 
(413)  232-7187 


JACKEROOS 

AUSTRALIA 


Imports  From...  Australia, 

New  Zealand  &  The 

South  Sea  Islands 

Authentic  Outback  Coats  &  Hats 

Sportswear  and  Accessories 

Exceptional  Handcrafted 
Jewelry  and  Gifts 

Rt.  7  &  20  •  Brushwood  Farm  •  Lenox 
413-637-8262 

Stores  also  in:  Kent,  CT  •  Millerton,  NY 

Cape  Codl Chatham,  MA  •  Mystic,  CT 

Annapolis,  MD 


1992  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 

at  Tanglewood 

Administrative  Committee 

Co-Chairmen 

Functions  Office  /Tent  Club  /Hospitality 

Recognition 

Mrs.  Leonard  S.  Cohen 

Ms.  Keyburn  Hollister 

Mrs.  Eugene  Leibowitz 

Mrs.  Paul  J.  Hickey 

Ms.  Alexandra  Warshaw 

Seranak 

Secretary 

Glass  House 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Morse 

Mrs.  Leon  L.  Siegel 

Mrs.  Jeanne  S.  Massimiano 

Mrs.  Karl  Lipsky 

Executive  Committee 

Highwood 

Student  Parties 

Mr.  Joseph  K.  Handler 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Nash 

Mrs.  Mark  L.  Selkowitz 

Mrs.  Karl  Lipsky 

Mrs.  Joseph  Handler 

Margaret  Quinn 

Mr.  William  C.  Sexton 

Historical  Preservation 

Talks  fcf  Walks 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Berkson 

Mrs.  William  C.  Sexton 

Mrs.  Patricia  Henneberry 

Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin 

Koussevitzky  Shed  Endowed  Seats 

Mrs.  Raymond  C.  Woitkowski 

Mr.  Hilbert  H.  Finn 

Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Tanglewood  Opening  Party 

Koussevitzky  Society  Annual  Fund  Events 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  Roberts 

Ms.  Sue  Rudd 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ron  Stafneri 

Administrative  Committee 

Membership 

Tickets 

Berkshire  Night 

Mr.  William  C.  Sexton 

Mrs.  Robert  Rosenblatt 

Mrs.  C.  Jeffrey  Cook 

Music  Education 

TMC  Alumni  Relations 

BSAVNews 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Nash 

Mrs.  Edward  Mandell 

Mrs.  Michelle  Gillett 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Rosenblatt 

TMC  Fellowship  Luncheon 

Mrs.  Harriet  M.  Vines 

New  Members 

Mrs.  George  M.  Elvin 

Business  Friends 

Mrs.  Rowena  Scarrow 

Tour  Guides 

Mr.  Hilbert  H.  Finn 

New  Friends  Receptions 

Mrs.  Archie  Peace 

Celebration  of  People  with  Disabilities 

Mrs  Craig.  W.  Fischer 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Berkson 

Mrs.  Leonard  S.  Cohen 

Nominating 

Ushers 

Database/  Handbook 

Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin 

Mr.  Bruce  Callahan 

William  C.  Sexton 

Opening  Ceremonies 

Youth  Activities 

First  Aid 

Mrs.  Sue  Paley  Colker 

Ms.  Maddy  Baer 

David  L.  McCall 

Phonathon 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Considine 

Mr.  David  RG.  Keator 

Ms.  Clara  E  Londoner 

WOODMONTE 
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ESTATES 


radons  living  zuith  a  fyerkshirt 
-point  ofviezu. 


one-of-a-kind  gated  community  offering 
Estate  Homesites  and  a  sophisticated 
country  lifestyle. 

413-445-5182 

At  the  very  end  of  West  Street       */tIS 
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MODEL  HOME  ♦  Construction  Begins  Spring  '92 
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THIS  AUGUST  HELP  BREAK  NEW 
GROUND  IN  THE  MUSIC  WORLD. 

Tanglewood's  new  Concert  Hall  will  bring  new 
levels  of  excellence  to  music  making  at  Tanglewood. 

Designed  to  complement  the  Koussevitzky  Music 
Shed,  the  Concert  Hall  will  provide  a  performance 
space  for  the  students  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 
And,  it  will  be  the  new  home  of  solo,  vocal,  and 
chamber  recitals  performed  by  BSO  musi 
cians  and  distinguished  guest  artists. 
The  new  Concert  Hall  will  also  provide 
these  artists  and  the  BSO  with  an  out- 
standing professional  recording  facility. 
Yet,  in  order  to  begin  construction  this 
August,  $1.5  million  must  still  be  raised. 
Please  pledge  your  support  today. 


NEW  CONCERT  HALL 


HELP  BREAK  NEW  GROUND 
AT  TANGLEWOOD 


To  learn  about  the  various  gift  opportunities  available, 
contact  Joyce  Serwitz  at  617-638-9273,  visit  the  Friends 
Office  at  Tanglewood,  or  call  1-800-933-HALL. 


TANGLEWOOD'S  NEW  CONCERT  HALL 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  individu- 
als, corporations,  and  foundations  for  their  generous  support  of  this  important 
capital  campaign  as  of  June  1992. 


NAMED  SPACES 


Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ 

Company 
Betty  O.  and  Richard  S. 

Burdick 
Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 
Charles  E.  Culpeper 

Foundation 
Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 
Mr.  (d)  and  Mrs.  Haskell 

Gordon 
The  Florence  Gould 

Foundation 
Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Eugene 

Jones 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Krupp 
Estate  of  Frances  B.  Nalle 
Norio  Ohga  Foundation/ 

Sony  USA,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 

Rowland 
William  and  Juliana 

Thompson 


FOUNDERS 
Benefactors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Fujisankei  Communications 

Group 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  P. 

Getty 
Robert  G.McClellan,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  H. 

Pryor,  Jr. 
Frederick  W.  Richmond 

Foundation 
Mrs.  Arthur  Stanton 
Mrs.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes 
Suntory  Limited 


Sponsors 


Bank  of  New  England,  West 
Berkshire  County  Savings 

Bank 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance 

Company 
Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M. 

Elvin 
Filenes,  a  division  of  the 

May  Department  Stores 

Company 
First  Agricultural  Bank 
Frelinghuysen  Foundation 
Carol  R.  and  AvramJ. 

Goldberg 
Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 


Natalie  and  Murray  S.  Katz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H. 

Maxymillian 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael 

Oestreicher 
Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  van  S. 

Rice 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey 

Rothenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C. 

Rousseau 
Time-Warner,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Williams 
Anonymous 

Contributors 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B. 

Arnold,  Jr. 
Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A. 

Brooke 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis 

Buttenheim 
City  Savings  Bank 
Johns  H.  Congdon 
Crane  and  Company,  and 

Byron  Weston  Company 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe 

England 
Louis  Antony  Fisher 
Nancy  Fitzpatrick  and 

Lincoln  Russell 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B. 

Giddon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W. 

Hatch 
Mrs.  Wallace  W.  Hoge 
Kajimoto  Concert 

Management  Company 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Lee 
Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith, 

Jr. 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Seiji  Ozawa 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrall  E. 

Pearson 
Petricca  Industries,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J. 

Poorvu 
Sue  and  David  Rudd 

Endowed  Seats 

Mrs.  Sidney  Albert 
Berkshire  Gas  Company 
Ms.  Elayne  Bernstein 
Harriett  and  Bernard 
Bernstein 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M. 

Bradley 
Ann  and  Richard  Brown 
Mrs.  Eugenia  E.  Burn 
Helene  R.  Cahners- Kaplan 

and  George  Kaplan 
Mrs.  Henderson  Carey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthew 

Carone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Cogan, 

Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Cohen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Cohen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  T. 

Collier 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Cooney  and 

Peggy  Reiser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C. 

Cornelio 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J. 

Cotton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M. 

Crozier,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Ronald 

Daniel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  H. 

Davis 
Ms.  Ann  Dulye 
Frank  A.  Duston 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe 

England 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  S.  Ferber 
First  National  Bank  of  the 

Berkshires 
Nancy  Fitzpatrick  and 

Lincoln  Russell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ewan  Fletcher 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Freed 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  G. 

Garivaltis 
Mrs.  Barbara  Godt 
Great  Barrington  Savings 

Bank 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Haas 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  H. 

Hagler 
Klaus  and  Bobbie  Hallig 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Herrick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Hickey 
Hill  Engineers,  Architects, 

Planners,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glen  H.  Hiner 
Alan  J.  Hirschfield 
Mrs.  Marilyn  Brachman 

Hoffman 
Mrs.  Wallace  W  Hoge 
George  L.  Howell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner 

Janssen,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C. 

Johnson 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving 

Kalmanoff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 

Kami  now 
Leonard  and  Marcia  Simon 

Kaplan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Karle 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 

Kaufman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  B.  Kay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robb  B.  Kellev 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H. 

Kidder 
Joseph  Kruger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Krupp 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kruvant 
Ms.  Barbara  LaMont 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D. 

Larkin 
Mrs.  Mildred  Lasdon 
Mrs.  Peter  LB.  Lavan 
Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 
Lee  Bank 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Lee 
Barbara  Lee/Raymond  E. 

Lee  Foundation 
Lenox  National  Bank 
Lenox  Savings  Bank 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lesser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Ley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N. 

London 
Chauncey  C.  Loomis,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Mandell 
Harold  L.  Meek 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  M. 

Melvin 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  George 

Menken 
Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Mrs.  Ernest  J.  Milano 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L. 

Nathan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  L. 

Nickerson 
Mrs.  Carl  D.  Pearl 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D. 

Perry,  Jr. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M. 

Phillips 
Pittsfield  Co-Operative  Bank 
James  Stewart  Polshek  & 

Partners 
Ms.  Linda  S.  Poskanzer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Rabb 
Dr.  Robin  Richman  and 

Dr.  Bruce  Auerbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  S. 

Rosky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M. 

Sanders 
Mrs.  Helen  Sangster 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Schnell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Sears 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Selke 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  M. 

Shapiro 
Mrs.  Pollard  Simons 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L. 

Singleton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Smeal 
Irwin  J.  Speyer 
Dr.  Norman  Stearns  and 

Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Stearns 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hoyt 

Stookey 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Taft 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L. 

Thorndike 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Trask 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H. 

Watts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A. 

Wells 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  A. 

Wood 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  T 

Zervas 
Anonymous  (6) 

Contributions  to  the 
Concert  Hall  Fund 

Ms.  Lily  van  A.  Auchincloss 
Raymond  Blair 
Robert  A.  Conrads 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  N. 

Cotton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 
Ms.  Cecile  Decker 


Ms.  Louise  W  Devine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  B. 

Doggett 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Mrs.  Frederick  T  Francis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 

Gardiner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F  Green 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan 

Greenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Walter  F 

Mondale 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  M. 

Nash 
Ms.  Carole  K.  Newman 
Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  M. 

Powers,  Jr. 
William  L.  Rawn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Read 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin 

Rosenblatt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester 

Sadowsky 
Martha  and  Aaron  Schecter 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H. 

Schneider 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Shapiro 
Dr.  Robert  Siff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 

Strickman 
Charles  Strite 
William  Swan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Louis 

Voisin 
Geoffrey  D.  Wright 
Anonymous  (3) 

Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
Endowed  Seats 

John  W  Regan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M. 

Sanders 
Helen  Rensin  and 

Edward  S.  Rensin 
Ms.  Edith  Michelson 
Ms.  Barbara  Lee 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Metlay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Karle 
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BUSINESS  FRIENDS  OFTANGLEWOOD 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  Business 
Friends  for  their  generous  contributions  of  $350  or  more  duing  the  1992  fiscal 
year.  Names  that  are  capitalized  recognize  gifts  of  $1,500  or  more.  An  eighth-note 
symbol  denotes  support  of  $650-$  1,499. 


Advertising 


Teletime  Advertising 
Stuart  H.  Trott,  Consultant 


Automotive 


Central  Berkshire  New  Car 

Dealers 
Norman  Baker  Auto  Sales 
Biener  Pontiac-Nissan-Audi 
S&W  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 


Banking 


•^City  Savings  Bank  of 
Pittsfield 
Monroe  G.  Faust,  Finance 

Broker 
First  Agricultural  Bank 
First  National  Bank  of  the 
Berkshires 
•^  Great  Barrington  Savings 

Bank 
•^Joseph  Madison  Associates, 
Inc. 
Lee  Bank 

Lenox  National  Bank 
J1  Lenox  Savings  Bank 
North  Adams  Hoosac 

Savings  Bank 
Pittsfield  Co-Operative 
Bank 

Beverage  Sales/Consumer 
Goods/Distribution 

Butler  Wholesale  Products, 

Inc. 
THE  FAHEY  BEVERAGE 

CO.,  INC. 
FAIRWINDS  GOURMET 

COFFEE 
Sy  Goldstein  Brokerage 
Price  Chopper  Supermarkets 
Goshen  Wine  &  Spirits 
J-L  Distributors,  Inc. 
^  Kopper's  Chocolates 
MERCHANT  DU  VIN 
Stern  &  Company 
i1  Swiss  Wine  Information 

Council 

Contracting/Building 

A.W  Clark,  Jr.  &  Son 
DRESSER-HULL  CO. 
Emerson  Contractors,  Inc. 
William  T.  Lahart  &  Son 
J.H.  MAXYMILLIAN, 

INC. 
PETRICCA  INDUSTRIES, 

INC. 


Southern  Berkshire 
Welding  Co.,  Inc. 
^  West  End  Lumber  Company 

Peter  D.  Whitehead,  Builder 
J^W.E.  Williams  Paving,  Inc. 

Education 

Berkshire  Community 

College 
Berkshire  Country  Day 

School 
Berkshire  Hills  Regional 

School  District 
J1  Berkshire  Learning  Center 
CATHARON 

PRODUCTIONS 
^  The  John  Dewey  Academy 
Miss  Hall's  School 
Stanley  H.  Kaplan 

Educational  Center 
North  Adams  State  College 
Valleyhead,  Inc. 
Williams  College  Executive 

Program 

Energy/Fuel/Utilities 

Berkshire  Gas  Company 

Charles  W.  Agar,  Inc. 
•^The  Home  Gas  Corporation 

Lipton  Energy 

O'Connell  Oil  Associates 
i1  Santa  Fuel,  Inc. 

Western  Mass.  Electric 
Company 

Engineering 

Apex  Engineering,  Inc. 
General  Systems  Co.,  Inc. 
Hill  Engineers,  Architects, 

Planners,  Inc. 
Robins  Engineering,  Inc. 

Financial/Services/ 
Accountings 

•^Associated  Investors  Corp. 
James  S.  Brody  &  Co. 
Colonial  Consulting 

Corporation 
H  &  R  Block,  Lee  &  Great 

Barrington 
Henjay  Corporation 
A.L.  Herst  Associates,  Inc. 
Loveman,  Vigeant  & 

Giardina 
NEWGRANGE  FINANCIAL 

SERVICES,  INC. 
Ernest  S.  Sagalyn,  CLU 
SalesMark,  Inc. 


Sax,  Macy,  Fromm  and  Co., 

C.P.A.'s 
WS  Securities,  Inc. 
Arthur  S.  Zucker  &  Co.,  PC. 

Health  Care 

Berkshire  Anesthesiologists, 

PC. 
BERKSHIRE  ASSOCIATES 

FOR  NEUROLOGICAL 

DISEASES,  INC. 
Berkshire  Orthopaedic 

Associates,  Inc. 
i1  Berkshire  Physicians  & 

Surgeons,  PC. 
Berkshire  Urological 

Associates 
Gait  &  Shouldice  Eye 

Associates,  PC. 
The  Ivey  Companies/ 

Willowood  Nursing 

and  Retirement  Centers 
Levison  Associates 
Robert  K.  Rosenthal,  M.D. 
Royal  Health  Care  Services 
Arthur  Schon,  D.D.S. 
Steven  A.  Silver,  M.D.,  PC. 
Walk-In-Physicians 
Joseph  Weinstein,  D.D.S., 

PC. 

High  Technology/Electronics 

Helix  Technology 

Corporation 
New  Yorker  Electronics  Co., 

Inc. 
PHOENIX 

TECHNOLOGIES 

FOUNDATION 


Insurance 

Baders  Insurance  Agency, 

Inc. 
Beiner  Agency,  Inc. 
Brighton  Insurance  Agency, 

Inc. 
Brokers  Insurance  Agency 
Colt  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 
CORA  AND  TED 

GINSBERG 
DeValle  Agency/ MassMutual 

Life  Insurance  Co. 
McCormick,  Smith  &  Curry 

Insurance 
Reynolds,  Barnes  &  Hebb, 

Inc. 
Stevenson  &  Company,  Inc. 
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Legal 


I 


i1  Frank  E.  Antonucci 
•^Cain,  Hibbard,  Myers 
&  Cook 

Cianflone  8c  Cianflone,  P.C. 

Denmark  &  Rumph,  P.C. 

Joel  S.  Greenberg,  P.C. 

Richard  M.  Howland,  P.C. 

Rutberg  8c  Heller 
^Martin  N.  Leaf,  Esq. 
•^  Lester  M.  Shulklapper,  Esq. 

Louis  Soloway,  Esq. 

Bernard  Turiel,  United 
Capital  Corp. 

Lodging/Where  to  Stay 

Apple  Tree  Inn 

Barrington  Court  Motel 

Berkshire  Hilton  Inn 

Birchwood  Inn 

Black  Swan  Inn 
•^Blantyre 

Brook  Farm  Inn 
J1  Cliff wood  Inn 
•^Cranwell  Resort  8c 

Conference  Center 
J^The  Gables  Inn 

Garden  Gables  Inn 

Merrill  Tavern  Inn 

Monument  Mountain  Motel 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
J^Rookwood  Inn 

Susse  Chalet 

The  Village  Inn 
•^  Walker  House 

The  Weathervane  Inn 

Wheatleigh  Hotel  & 
Restaurant 

The  Williams  Inn 

Whistlers  Inn 

The  Williamsville  Inn 
^Windflower  Inn,  Inc. 

Management/Business 
Consulting 

Canter,  Achenbaum 

Associates,  Inc. 
Colonial  Consulting 

Corporation,  Inc. 
Epsilon  Data  Management 
Locklin  Management 

Services 

Manufacturing/Industrial 

A.  Shapiro  8c  Sons,  Inc. 

Berkshire  Frame  8c  Molding 

Broadway  Manufacturing 
Supply  Co. 

Butler  Wholesale  Products, 
Inc. 
^  Davison  Trading  Company 
J1  French  Textiles  Co.,  Inc. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
PLASTICS 

Laurel  Steel,  Inc. 

Lee  Lime  Corporation 
«^Ray  Murray,  Inc. 
i1  Sheffield  Plastics,  Inc. 
•^Townley  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 


Media/Entertainment 

All  Tickets 
•^  Berkshire  Motion  Picture 
i^ICM  Artists,  Ltd. 

Media  Marketing  Assessment 
i1  Warner  Cable 

Communications,  Inc. 


Paper  Products/Printing 

Beloit  Fiber  Systems  Division 

Boyd  Converting  Company 

BRM  Associates 

CRANE  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

C.T  Brigham  Company 

James  River  Corp.,  Curtis 
Division 
^  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 

Laurin  Publishing  Co. 
J1  Mead  Specialty  Paper 
Division 

The  Studley  Press,  Inc. 
J1  Walden  Printing  Company 


Real  Estate 

Charlotte  R.  Isaacs  Real 

Estate 
Cohen  &  White  Associates 
Corashire  Realty 
The  Daley  Agency 
Evergreen  Realty 
Irene  Dailey  Real  Estate 
Mole  &  Mole 

Prudential  Ruffer  Real  Estate 
Rose  Agency,  Inc. 
LB.  Skolnick  Associates,  Inc. 
The  Vomaco  Company 
Winkler  Properties 

Retail/Where  to  Shop 

Arcadian  Shop 

Besse-Clarke,  Inc. 

Carol  Peretz  Workshop 

Carr  Brothers  Hardware 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Crescent  Creamery 

Dettinger  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Elise  Farar 

Hagyard  Pharmacy 

Henry  B.  Holt  Gallery,  Inc. 

KAY-BEE  TOY  STORES 

La  Petite  Femme 

Loehmann's 
J1  McClelland's  Drug  Store 

Monterey  General  Store 

Photo  Shop 

The  Record  Store 

Rothman's,  Union  Square 

Sawyer  Antiques 

Stone's  Throw  Antiques 

Taft  Farms 

Talbots 

Ward's  Nursery  8c  Garden 
Center 
J>  WEBS  Yarn  Merchants 

Wynn  A.  Sayman  Antiques 

YANKEE  CANDLE 

COMPANY 


Services 


Abbott's  Limousine  &  Livery 

Service 
Adams  Laundry  Company 
Bartlett  Tree  Experts 
Berkshire  Retirement  Home 
CLASSICAL  TENTS 
Covenant  Foundation 
Dery  Funeral  Homes 
Foresight  Land  Services 
HICKEY-BIRCHES 

FUNERAL  HOME 
Ki  Sales,  Inc. 
Photo  Shop,  Inc. 
Scott  Photography 
Security  Self  Storage 
J1  Servicemaster  of  the 

Berkshires 
TAYLOR  RENTAL 

CENTER 
WHITESTONE  PHOTO 

Tourism/Resorts/Camps 

Berkshire  Travel  Group 
Bonnie  Brae  Cabins  & 
Campsites 
«^  Butternut  Basin 
Domenico  Tours 

Restaurants/Where  to  Eat 

Church  Street  Cafe 
RED  LION  INN 
Samel's  Deli  Shop 
•^  Shaker  Mill  Tavern 

Other 

AKC  Fund,  Inc. 
Berkshire  Hills  Conference 
Bradley  Architects 
Roslyn  Bremer,  Columnist, 

Writer,  Lecturer 
Careers  Through  Culinary 

Arts  Program 
Hallock  Architects 
The  Havers 

Norma  8c  Irving  Kronenberg 
Mass  Machinery,  Inc. 
Ellen  8c  Robert  Plageman 


Days 
in 
the  Ats 

An  Unparalleled  Summer 
Opportunity  For  Youth 

Days  in  the  Arts,  a  summer  program  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tangle- 
wood  in  cooperation  with  23  school  depart- 
ments throughout  Massachusetts,  offers 
middle  school  students  from 
diverse  backgrounds  an  un- 
paralleled opportunity  to  dis- 
cover the  world  of  the  arts. 

Utilizing  the  natural  and 
cultural  richness  of  the  Berk- 
shires,  students  participate  in 
daily  arts  workshops,  attend 
performances,  visit  museums, 
and  enjoy  informal  activities 
such  as  swimming  and  sports. 

Participating  area  cultural 
institutions  include  the  Berk- 
shire Theatre  Festival,  Chester 
wood,  Clark  Art  Institute,  Jacob's  Pillow 
Dance  Festival,  Shakespeare  &  Co.,  Williams 
College  Museum  of  Art,  and  the  Williams- 
town  Theatre  Festival. 


Tanglewced 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  contributors  to  Days  in  the  Arts  1992: 

Charles  Sumner  Bird  Foundation,  Clipper  Ship  Foundation,  the  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman  Endowment,  Kraft 
General  Foods,  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  Sarah  G.  McCarthy  Memorial  Foundation,  Property  Capital  Trust,  Schrafft 
Charitable  Trust,  and  many  individuals  who  generously  support  the  program.  In  addition,  the  following  have 
contributed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Associated  Grantmakers  of  Massachusetts:  Anonymous,  Jessie  B.  Cox 
Charitable  Trust,  New  England  Telephone,  Abbott  and  Dorothy  H.  Stevens  Foundation,  Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth  P. 
Stevens  Foundation,  Charles  Irwin  Travelli  Fund. 

For  further  information,  please  contact  the  Youth  Activities  Office,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  021 15. 


EDI      iTIONAL  DIRECTORY 
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A  boarding  high  school  for  the 
visual  &  performing  arts  student 

IDYLLWILD 

SCHOOL 

OF 

MUSIC 

AND 

THE 

ARTS 


•  Grades  8-12  with  majors  in  theatre, 
music,  dance  and  visual  arts 

•  College-preparatory  curriculum 

•  Pre-professional  arts  training 

•  Located  in  the  beautiful  San  Jacinto  Mtns. 
near  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego 

Idyllwild  School  of  Music  &  the  Arts 

P.O.  Box  38T,  Idyllwild,  CA  92549 
(714)  659-2171  x330  •  Fax  (714)  659-2058 


Miss  Porter  s  School 


smart  girl 
deserves  both:  stimulating, 
challenging  studies  and  a 
warm  environment. 
Since  1843,  Miss  Porter's 
School  has  educated  girls 
for  leadership  and  for  life. 
Two  hundred  and  sixty-two 
boarding  and  dav  students 
are  in  grades  9-12. 


Miss  Porters  School 

60  Main  Street 

FarmingtoiL  Connecticut  06032 

Amissions:  203-678-9390 


Do  you  know  a  serious 
high  school  musician? 
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Tell  them  about  the 

New  England  Conservatory 

at 

Walnut  Hill. 

•  Pre-professional  Training  in  Music 
"  Rigorous  Academic  Preparation 
Coed  Grades  8-12  Day  &  Boarding 
Other  majors  in:  Dance,  Theatre, 
Visual  Arts,  or  Creative  Writing 

(508)650-5020 


Each  summer  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center 
offers  tuition-free 
Fellowships  to  150  of  the 
most  talented  young 
musicians  in  the  world. 
They  rely  on  your  support. 
Become  a  Fellowship 
Sponsor  this  summer. 


For  more  infor- 
mation please 
contact  Robin  J. 
Yorks  in  the 
Tanglewood 
Friends  Office  or 
call  (413)  637-1600. 


Tanglew(©d 

Music 

Center 


Be  a  Friend  of  Tanglewood 

and  enjoy  special  privileges  all  season  long! 


Your  support  of  the  Annual  Fund 
helps  keep  great  music  alive  at 
Tanglewood,  summer  after 


summer. 


FRIEND'S  MEMBERSHIP  $50 
FAMILY  MEMBERSHIP  $75 
(includes  children  under  21) 

Enjoy  concerts  performed  by  student 
Fellows  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center.  Receive  a  10%  discount  on 
purchases  at  the  Glass  House.  Register 
for  the  popular  Talks  &  Walks  lecture 
series.  Receive  the  BSO's  newsletter. 

TICKET  MEMBERSHIP  $150 

In  addition,  receive  the  1993  Tangle- 
wood Advance  Ticket  Order  Form 
next  February,  before  tickets  go  on 
sale  to  the  general  public  (for  gifts 
received  before  12/31/92). 

TENT  CLUB  MEMBERSHIP  $250 

In  addition,  receive  acknowledge- 
ment in  the  Tanglewood  program 
book  and  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the 
Tent  Club— which  provides  bar 
service  and  picnic  space  on  concert 
days. 


PARKING  MEMBERSHIP  $350 

In  addition,  receive  a  permit  for 
conveniently  located  parking  areas. 

THE  HIGHWOOD  CLUB  $500 

In  addition,  enjoy  buffet  dining  at  the 
Highwood  Manor  prior  to  weekend 
concerts.  Receive  silver  card  parking 
privileges  at  the  Highwood  Estate. 
Enjoy  post-concert  refreshments. 

THE  KOUSSEVTTZKY  SOCIETY 
$1,500  and  above 

In  addition,  enjoy  pre-concert 
suppers  at  the  Seranak  Supper  Club. 
Attend  a  gala  patron  dinner.  Attend 


a  closed  rehearsal,  preceded  by  a 
lecture  and  reception.  Receive  promi- 
nent recognition  in  the  Tanglewood 
program  book.  Receive  two  tickets  to 
each  BSO  Saturday  Morning  Open 
Rehearsal.  Receive  a  pair  of  tickets  to 
a  Wednesday  or  Thursday  Recital. 
Enjoy  gold  card  parking  privileges. 
Receive  priority  ticket  assistance  at 
the  Tanglewood  Friends  Office. 


For  further  information,  contact 
Robin  J.  Yorks,  Director  of  Tangle- 
wood Development,  (413)  637-1600 
or  (617)  638-9275. 


TanglewdDd 

ANNUA  L*f*F  UND 


YES!  I  want  to  become  a  Friend  of  Tanglewood  for  the  1992  season. 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ to  the  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund. 

Name Telephone. 

Address 


City_ 


.State. 


.Zip. 


Please  make  your  check  payable  to  "Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,"  do  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115,  or  bring  your  gift  to  the  Tanglewood  Friends  Office. 
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Wheatleigh 

this  summer 


THE  DINING  ROOM 

"A  meccafor  truly  sophisticated  and  exquisite  food. " 

World  Class  dining  in  the  elegance  of  a  sixteenth  century 

Florentine  Palazzo. 

THE  GRILL  ROOM 

The  perfect  salad,  perfectly  grilled  fish,  super  steak,  wonderful  pasta, 

fresh  fruit,  casual  ambiance .  .  .  a  la  carte  menu. 

Simpler  food,  simpler  prices ,  the  same  Wheatleigh  standards. 

Great  for  dining  before  the  evening  performance . 

LUNCH,  SUNDAY  BRUNCH 
AFTERNOON  COCKTAILS 

Overlooking  mountains  and  lake  on  22  very  private  acres. 
The  ideal  midday  break  away  from  the  crowd. 


Wheatleigh 


Lunch  and  Dinner  Daily.  Sunday  Brunch. 

One-half  mile  from  the  back  gate  of  Tanglewood  on  Hawthorne  Road. 

For  reservations  phone  (413)  637-0610. 


JULY  AT  TANGLEWOOD 


Thursday,  July  2,  at  8:30 
BEAUX  ARTS  TRIO 

Music  of  Haydn,  Rorem,  and  Dvorak 

Friday,  July  3,  at  6:30  (Prelude) 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Music  of  Schiitz  and  Tallis 

Friday,July3,at8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
ANNE-SOPHIE  MUTTER,  violin 

MOZART  Violin  Concerto  No.  5 
DVORAK  Symphony  No.  9, 
From  the  New  Word 

Saturday,  July  4,  at  7 
Fourth-of-July  Celebration 

ARLO  GUTHRIE  and  JUDY  COLLINS 

Grounds  open  at  4  p.m.  with  afternoon 
events  until  concert  time;  fireworks  to 
follow  the  concert. 

Sunday,July5,at2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ROGER  NORRINGTON,  conductor 
MIDORI,  violin 

VICTOR  LEDBETTER,  baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BERLIOZ  Le  Corsaire  Overture 
BRUCH  Scottish  Fantasy  for  violin  and 

orchestra 
WALTON  Belshazzars  Feast 

Thursday,  July  9,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  CAMERATA,  JOEL  COHEN, 
director 

"Nueva  Espana:  Sixteenth-  and  Seventeenth- 
century  Songs,  Ceremonies,  and  Dances 
from  the  Spanish  New  World" 

Friday,  July  10,  at  6:30  (Prelude) 

MALCOLM  LOWE,  violin 
JOEL  KROSNICK,  cello 
GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 

Music  of  Ravel  and  Rachmaninoff 


Friday,  July  10,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 

WAGNER  Overture  to  The  Flying  Dutchman; 
Dawn,  Rhine  Journey,  Siegfried's  Funeral 
March,  and  Immolation  Scene,  from 
Gbtterdammerung 

STRAUSS  Five  Songs  with  Orchestra 

Saturday,  July  11,  at  8:30 

Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
ANDRE  WATTS,  piano 

BEETHOVEN  Leonore  Overture  No.  3 
MENDELSSOHN  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 
BRAHMS  Symphony  No.  4 

Sunday,  July  12,  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
HERMANN  MICHAEL,  conductor 
ANDRE  WATTS,  piano 

GRIEG  Music  from  Peer  Gynt 
LISZT  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 
SCHUMANN  Symphony  No.  I,  Spring 

Thursday,  July  16,  at  8:30 
EMERSON  STRING  QUARTET 
Beethoven,  The  Razumovsky  Quartets 

Friday,  July  17,  at  6:30  (Prelude) 

THOMAS  ZEHETMAIR,  violin 
EMANUEL  AX,  piano 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Music  of  Beethoven 

Friday,  July  17,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
ALFRED  BRENDEL,  piano 

ALL-BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

Egmont  Overture;  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 ; 
Piano  Concerto  No.  3 


tJhe 

Edith 
Wharton 


DESIGNER. 
SHOWHOUSE 


To  Benefit  Edith  Wharton 
Restoration,  Inc. 


July  19  -  August  30 

The  Taggart  House 
Stockbridge,  Massachusetts 

General  Admission  $15 
Senior  Citizens  $12 

Berkshire  County  Residents 
every  Tuesday  $12 

All  admission  prices  include  catalogue 
(Sorry  no  children  under  six) 

Interiors  by 

Na  tiona  lly  Reno  wned 

Designers 

reflecting  Edith  Wharton's 

classical  design  concepts 

adapted  for  the  1990's. 

Weekend  Educational 
Studies  And  Tours 

413.637.1899 

Gala  Preview  Reception 

July  18,  6  -  9  p.m. 
Tickets  $75  and  up  Rsvp 


For  Further  Information 

413.637.1899      ' 


BERKSHIRE  THEATRE  FESTIVAL 

Richard  Dunlap,  Artistic  Director 

June  22 -July  11 

AIN'T  MISBEHAVIN' 

The  Fats  Waller  Musical  Show 

July  14 -25 

QUARTERMAINE'S  TERMS 

July  28 -August  8 

THE  COCKTAIL  HOUR 

August  1 1  -  29 

CHARLEY'S  AUNT 

Plus  Children's  Theatre 

Thursday-Saturday  July  2  -  August  22 

Box  797,  Main  Street,  Stockbridge,  MA  01 262 

For  Information  (413)  298-5536 

Box  Office  (41 3)  298-5576 


k 


"BOOKS" 

Bruce  and  Sue  Gventer 

18th  Century  hand  colored 
engravings  □  Medieval  Manuscript 
pages  on  parchment 

TONS  OF  BOOKS 

Tyrrell  Road,  Route  23 
South  Egremont,  MA  •  413-528-2327 

Open  Wed  -  Sun  10:30  to  5:00 

10%  discount 

with  the  ad 

offer  expires  8/30/92 


Saturday,  July  18,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ROGER  NORRINGTON,  conductor 
THOMAS  ZEHETMAIR,  violin 

ALL-BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

Violin  Concerto;  Symphony  No.  7 

Sunday,  July  19,  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SE1JI  OZAWA,  conductor 
ALFRED  BRENDEL,  piano 

ALL-BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2;  Piano  Concerto 
No.  5,  Emperor 

Tuesday,July21,at8:30 

BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 
JOHN  WILLIAMS,  conductor 

A  unique  program  ranging  from  light 
classical  to  popular  favorites 

Wednesday,  July  22,  at  8:30 

SAN  FORD  SYLVAN,  baritone 
DAVID  BREITMAN,  piano 

Schubert,  Die  schone  Miillerin  and 
Three  Piano  Pieces,  D.946 

Friday,  July  24,  at  7  (Prelude) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ROBERT  SPANO,  piano 

Music  of  Mozart  and  Ravel 

Friday,July24,at9 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
JAN  IS  TAYLOR,  mezzo-soprano 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

PROKOFIEV  Alexander  Nevsky 

(complete,  with  Sergei  Eisenstein's  film) 

Saturday,  July  25,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ROBERT  SPANO,  conductor 
EMANUEL  AX,  piano 

RAVEL  Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin 
SHOSTAKOVICH  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 
MOZART  Concert-Rondo  in  A  for  piano 

and  orchestra,  K.386 
BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  2 


Sunday,July26,at2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
DENNIS  RUSSELL  DAVIES,  conductor 
JAYNE  WEST,  soprano 
BRIAN  MATTHEWS,  bass 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Incidental  music  for 

The  Ruins  of  Athens 
MOZART  Piano  Concerto  No.  22  in  E-flat, 

K.482 
RAVEL  La  Valse 

Thursday,  July  30,  at  8:30 

KRONOS  QUARTET 

with  Stephen  Mackey,  electric  guitar 

Music  of  Riley,  Zorn,  Sculthorpe,  Ostertag, 
Mackey,  and  Gorecki 

Friday,  July  31,  at  6:30  (Prelude) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
RANDALL  HODGKINSON,  piano 

Music  of  Mathias  and  Rorem 

Friday,July31,at8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
LEONARD  SLATKIN,  conductor 
JOHN  BROWNING,  piano 

CORIGLIANO  Fantasia  on  an  Ostinato 
PROKOFIEV  Piano  Concerto  No.  3 
BRAHMS  Symphony  No.  2 

Saturday,  August  1,  at  8:30 
The  Serge  and  Olga  Koussevitzky 
Memorial  Concert 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
PETER  SERKIN,  piano 

DRUCKMAN  Summer  Lightning 
BACH  Piano  Concerto  in  D  minor 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  No.  4 

Sunday,  August  2,  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
DAVID  ZINMAN,  conductor 
YO-YO  MA,  cello 

VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS  Fantasia  on  a 

Theme  of  Thomas  Tallis 
HARBISON  Concerto  for  Double  Brass 

Choir  and  Orchestra 
DVORAK  Cello  Concerto 


Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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Culture  is  not  just  an  ornament; 
it  is  the  expression 


♦    *    ■» 


W.  Somerset  Maugham 


Because  culture  touches  on  the  noblest  impulses  within  us  all, 

The  Boston  Company  believes  our  cultural  institutions  are  central  to 

the  dignity  of  every  individual.  Which  is  why,  in  addition  to  our 

enthusiastic  support  of  many  educational  and  social  causes  in  our  community, 

the  people  of  The  Boston  Company  continue  to  contribute  to  a 

variety  of  cultural  institutions.  We  urge  that  you,  too, 

lend  your  continuous  and  generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


Member  FDIC 


tSf 


An  Equal  Housing  Lender 


TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

Leon  Fleisher,  Artistic  Director 
1992  Concert  Schedule 


Tuesday,  June  30,  at  5  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Opening  Exercises 
(admission  free; 
open  to  the  public) 

Monday,  July  6,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  Conducting  Fellows 

conducting 
Beethoven  Leonore  Overture  No.  3;  Debussy 

Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun; 

Bartok  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

Tuesday,  July  7,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Wednesday,  July  8,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Sonata  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Saturday,  July  11,  at  2  p.m. 

BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra 
Lan  Shui  conducting 
Program  to  include  Brahms  Symphony 
No.  1 

Sunday,  July  12,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  12,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Voice  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Monday,  July  13,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Sonata  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Tuesday,  July  14,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  Conducting  Fellows 

conducting 
Alfred  Brendel,  piano 
Program  to  include  Beethoven  Piano 

Concerto  No.  4 

Wednesday,  July  15,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Voice  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Saturday,  July  18,  at  2  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 

Sunday,  July  19,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  19,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Vocal  and  Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Monday,  July  20,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 

Thursday,  July  23,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Gunther  Schuller  and  Conducting  Fellows 

conducting;  Leon  Fleisher  and  Lorin 

Hollander,  pianos 
Program  to  include  Schuller  Concerto 

for  Piano,  three  hands;  and  Strauss 

Till  Eulenspiegels  Merry  Pranks 


Saturday,  July  25,  at  2  p.m. 
BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra 
David  Hoose  conducting 

Sunday,  July  26,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  26,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Voice  Recital — TMC  Fellows 


Monday,  July  27,  through 
Sunday,  August  2 

FESTIVAL  OF 

CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

JOHN  HARBISON, 

Composer-in-Residence 

Monday,  July  27,  at  8:30  p.m. 
TMC  FELLOWS 
Music  of  Primosch,  Jaffe,  Tuerke, 
Golijov,  and  Lindroth 

Tuesday,  July  28,  at  8:30  p.m. 
THE  CALIFORNIA  EAR  UNIT 
Music  of  Rzewski,  Reynolds,  Jarvinen, 
Steiger,  and  Sobotnick 

Wednesday,  July  29,  at  8:30  p.m. 
TMC  FELLOWS 

Music  of  Hartke,  Corigliano,  Rouse, 
Wyner,  Lerdahl,  and  Salonen 

Thursday,  July  30,  at  8:30  p.m.* 
KRONOS  QUARTET, 
with  Steven  Mackey,  electric  guitar 
Music  of  Riley,  Zorn,  Sculthorpe,  Ostertag 
Mackey,  and  Gorecki 

Friday,  July  31,  at  8:30  p.m.  (Shed)* 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
LEONARD  SLATKIN  conducting 
Program  to  include  music  of  John  Corigliano 

PRELUDE  CONCERT  at  6:30  p.m. 
MEMBERS  OFTHE  BSO 
RANDALL  HODGKINSON,  piano 
Music  of  Mathias  and  Rorem 

Saturday,  August  1,  at  2  p.m. 
TMC  FELLOWS 

DENNIS  RUSSELL  DAVIES  conducting 
PETER  SERKIN,  piano 
Music  of  Ran,  Rouse,  Berger,  Henze, 
Maxwell  Davies,  and  Druckman 

Saturday,  August  1,  at  8:30  p.m.  (Shed)* 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Program  to  include  music  of  Jacob 
Druckman 


Rare 
Coin& 
Currency 
Answers 


Call  toll-free  for  helpful,  friendly, 

professional  advice  on  the  buying  and 

selling  of  coins  and  paper  money. 

Appointments  arranged  in  our 

offices  or  your  home,  office  or 

bank,  worldwide. 


William  S.  Panitch,  Inc. 

Dealers,  appraisers  &  consultants 

855  Central  Ave.,  Suite  103 

Albany,  NY  12206 

518-489-4400 


800-545-6791 


*& 


The  Austen  Riggs  Center 

Psychoanalytic  Psychotherapy  in  an 
Open  Hospital  Setting. 

Treatment  with  Dignity,  Respect, 
and  Demonstrated  Long-Term  Results. 


Programs  Include  Short-  and  Long-Term 

Hospitalization  and 

Continuing  Treatment  Programs 

from  Residential  to  Outpatient. 


The  Austen  Riggs  Center 

25  Main  Street 

P.O.  Box  962 

Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  01262 

413-298-5511 

Not-?  or -Profit  Charter  Since  1919. 


SOUTH  MOUNTAIN 
CONCERTS 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 

74th  Season  of  Chamber  Music 

Aug.  22,  Shanghai  String  Quartet 

and  Jian  Wang,  cello 

Sept.  6,  Chester  String  Quartet 

and  Lydia  Arty  mi  w,  piano 

Sept.  13,  Beaux  Arts  Trio 

Sept.  20,  Tokyo  String  Quartet 

Oct.  4,  Emerson  String  Quartet 

For  Brochure  and  Ticket  Information  Write 

South  Mountain  Concerts,  Box  23 

Pittsfield,  MA  01202 

Phone  413  442-2106 


STUDY  TOUR 
IN  KYOTO 

Phone : 

81-75-581-0580 

Fax: 

81-75-502-0487 

OOPS  Inc. 

2  Tokaidocho 

Anshu 

Yamashina 

Kyoto  607 

JAPAN 


Sunday,  August  2,  at  10  a.m. 
TMC  FELLOWS 

Music  of  Panufnik,  Perle,  Wheeler,  and 
Harbison 

Sunday,  August  2,  at  2:30  p.m.  (Shed)* 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
DAVID  ZINMAN  conducting 
Program  to  include  John  Harbison 

Concerto  for  Double  Brass  Choir  and 

Orchestra 

Sunday,  August  2,  at  8:30  p.m. 
TMC  ORCHESTRA 
JOHN  HARBISON  and  others  conducting 
ROSE  MARY  HARBISON,  violin 
Music  of  Messiaen,  Schoenberg,  Gibson, 
and  Maw 


Monday,  August  3,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Voice  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Wednesday,  August  5* 
TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 
To  benefit  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Afternoon  events  begin  at  2:30  p.m. 
Gala  concert  at  8:30  p.m.  (Shed) 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  Leon  Fleisher  conducting 
Peter  Serkin,  piano;  Pamela  Frank,  violin; 

Yo-Yo  Ma,  cello 
Program  to  include  Beethoven  Triple 

Concerto  and  Tchaikovsky  1812  Overture 


Schedule  subject  to  change. 

Additional  TMC  events  may  take  place 
at  4  p.m.  on  selected  weekday  afternoons; 
up-to-date  weekly  schedules  are  available  at 
the  Main  Gate. 

Except  as  noted,  seats  are  unreserved  and 
available  one  hour  before  concert  time  for 
a  contribution  of  $5  ($7  for  orchestra 
concerts).  Tanglewood  Friends  are  admitted 
without  charge.  Unless  so  stated,  all  concerts 
are  held  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall  or 
Chamber  Music  Hall. 

*Tanglewood  Festival  ticket  required; 
available  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office 


Saturday,  August  8,  at  2  p.m. 
BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra 
David  Hoose  conducting 

Sunday,  August  9,  at  10  a.m. 
Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  August  9,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Vocal  and  Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Thursday,  August  13,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 

Saturday,  August  15,  at  2  p.m. 
The  Ying  Quartet 
(TMC  Fellowship  Program 
Ensemble-in-Residence) 

Sunday,  August  16,  at  10  a:m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  August  16,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Gustav  Meier  and  Conducting  Fellows 

conducting 
Program  to  include  Mozart  Symphony 

No.  41,  Jupiter 

Monday,  August  17,  at  8:30  p.m. 
St.  Lawrence  String  Quartet 
(TMC  Fellowship  Program 
Ensemble-in-Residence) 

Tuesday,  August  18,  at  4  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 

Tuesday,  August  18,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Wednesday,  August  19,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Voice  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Saturday,  August  22,  at  2  p.m. 
BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra 
Larry  Rachleff  conducting 

Sunday,  August  23,  at  10  a.m. 
Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  August  23,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
John  Nelson  and  Conducting  Fellows 

conducting 
Program  to  include  orchestral  excerpts 
from  Berlioz  Romeo  et  Juliette 


Programs  designated  "TMC  Fellows"  are  performed  by  members  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  Fellowship  Program  for  advanced  young  performers  18  years  of  age  and  older. 
The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  is  made  up  of  members  of  the  Fellowship  Program. 

Programs  designated  "BUTI  Young  Artists"  are  performed  by  members  of  the  Boston 
University  Tanglewood  Institute  Young  Artists  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Programs  for  high- 
school  age  musicians. 

"Tanglewood  on  Parade,"  on  Wednesday,  August  5,  is  a  day-long  series  of  concert  per- 
formances and  other  events  highlighting  the  entire  spectrum  of  Tanglewood  performance 
activities,  including  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program,  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity Tanglewood  Institute  Young  Artists  Program,  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
"Tanglewood  on  Parade"  is  presented  as  a  benefit  for  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Tickets 
are  required  and  are  available  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office. 


2  Award- Winning  Musical  Tribute* 


FROM 


MOZART: 

ISAAC  STERN  IN  CHINA 


1981 

Academy 

Award, 

Best 

Documentary 

Official  Selection, 
Cannes  Film  Festival 

An  Allan  Miller  Film 

Running  time:  84  minutes 

A  not-for-profit  film  to  benefit 

Carnegie  Hall 


"One  Of  The  10 
Best  Films  Of 
1981" 

-Gene  Shalit,  NBC-TV 
The  Today  Show 
-Jeffrey  Lyons, 
CBS  Radio 
-Joel  Siegel,  ABC-TV 


"Sensational!        "A  Delightful 

Hugely  Entertaining. "        Film. . . 

-Gene  Shalit,  NBC-TV      ~        .P  ,,  ,    „ 

m,    rr,    ,      0/  Beautiiuliy  made. 

Ine  1  oday Snow  m,     ,r     JT/    ,  ™ 

-I  he  New  York  1  imes 


"A  Musical  "  Genuinely 

Tour  de  Force       Moving. " 


Producer-Director  Murray  Lerner 
Artistic  Supervisor  Allan  Miller 
Executive  Producer  Walter  Scheuer 


to  set  the  spirit  soaring! " 
-The London  Times 


"Bravo!.. . 

A  special  treat  for  the 
ear,  the  eye,  the  heart 
and  the  mind. " 
-The  Toronto  Star 


-New  York  Magazine 


"Exhilarating! 
Vibrant!" 

-Boston  Herald 
American 


"Simply 
Wonderful!" 

-Houston  Chronicle 


"Marvelous!... 

Brilliantly  made, 
warm,  intelligent. . . " 
-CBS  Radio 


"A  Stirring, 
Lovely  Work. " 

-Newsweek 


Sow  Available  On    Videocassettt 


The  Adventures 

ofthe 
Guarneri 
String  Quartet 


Winner,  1989  Silver 
Plaque,  Chicago 
International  Film 
Festival. 


An  Allan  Miller  Film 

Running  time:  85  minutes 


"Splendid...  "**** 

HIGH  FIDELITY  may      Delightfully  intimate. 

be  the  best  film  about         Wonderfully 


music  and  musicians 
since  the  Oscar- winnig 
documentary 
From  Mao  to  Mozart." 
-Vincent  Canby,  The 
New  York  Times 


Humorous. " 
-Daily  News 


"Superb... 

A  brilliant  piece  of 
filmmaking." 

-WNCN-FM 


"Delightful... 

Great  Fun." 
-The  Wall  Street 
Journal 


Directed  and  Produced  by 
Allan  Miller 
Executive  Producer 
Walter  Scheuer 


Order  Form: 

Sales: 

1  VHS  Cassette:  $  29.95 

2  VHS  Cassettes:  $  49.95 
Additional  Cass.  @  $  20.00 
Delivery  included 


Please  send  me  the 
following  videocassettes: 


The  Four  Oaks  Foundation,  Inc.  635  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10022.  Call  Toil-Free  1-800-949-FILM 

Enclosed  please  find  a  check  or  money  order  payable  to 

The  Four  Oaks  Foundation  for  $ 


Film 


Quantity 


High  Fidelity 


From  Mao  To  Mozart 


he  special  price  for  the  Isaac  Stern  video  includes  a  beautiful 
color  reproduction  of  the  original  film  poster  designed  by 
world™wned  French  cartoonist  and  artist,  Sempe. 


Or  please  bill  my:  American  Express  □  Mastercharge  □  Visa  □ 
Acct.  No Exp.  Date 

Signature  

Name 
Address 
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GOURMET 
COFFEE 

Coffee  as  it  Was  Meant  to  Be' 


For  information  about  our 

specialty  coffees,  call  toll  free 

1-800-645-4515. 

We  are  pleased  to  support  Tanglewood  by 

donating  the  gourmet  coffee  served  at  the 

Seranak  Supper  Club,  the  Highwood  Club  and 

the  Tent  Club. 
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Morning  to  night. 

Head  to  toe. 

Young  to  young-at-heart. 

You'll  save  on  everything  your  family  wants  to  wear. 

At  Cohoes  you'll  find  the  most  famous 

labels  at  Cohoes  famous  savings. 

Ladies  suits  and  sportswear.  Dresses  for  day  and  evening. 

An  extensive  collection  of  Petite  fashions. 

More  ladies  designer  shoes  than  anyone. 

Fabulous  handbags  and  accessories. 

The  finest  menswear  and  shoes. 

Men's  and  women's  coats,  jackets,  leathers. 

Top  name  children's  clothing  and  furniture. 

Unique  giftware  and  so  much  more  . . . 

All  for  so  much  less. 

That's  why  people  who  love  great  buys  love  Cohoes. 


Cohoes  and  CohoesKids  are  in  Cohoes,  NY  at  the  end  of  1-787  North 

A  quick  45  minute  trip  from  Tanglewood  . .  .  just  take  1-90  West  to  1-787  North  to  the  end. 

Telephone  (518)  237-0524. 

Use  the  new  CohoesCard,  MasterCard,  VISA,  American  Express,  cash,  personal  check. 

Open  Monday  through  Friday  10-9,  Saturday  10-6  and  Sunday  12-5 
with  special  extended  August  hours.  We  look  forward  to  your  visit. 
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Were  here  because  there's  a  difference 
between  making  a  living.  And  having  a  life. 


J*L 


Fleet  Bank 

A  Member  of  Fleet  Financial  Group 

We're  here  to  make  a  difference:* 


Member  FDIC. 


Distinctive  Berkshire  Properties 


pLDBRGDK^ 


lose  to  Perfect 


cohen  &  white 
associates 


East  St.,  Just  off  Rte.  20,  Lenox,  MA 

Paired  Villas  and  Townhouse 

Luxury  Condominiums  $265,000 

and  up.  Gracious  Living 

with  Golf,  Tennis,  Swimming. 

qobedts  ©Flint  realty 

\fff  Exclusive  Agent 

637-4209 
Call  for  Details 


Set  high  on  a  West  Stockbridae 
hill,  this  new  stucco  &  stone  six 
bedroom  estate  has  commanding 
views,  tennis  court,  just  four  miles 
to  The  Main  Gate!  Exclusively 
offered,  price  upon  request. 

413-637-1086 

55  Church  Street  Lenox,  MA  01240 


HISTORIC   MARKETPLACE 

60  antique  dealers,  local  contemporary  art  and  craft,  old-fashioned 
gifts  and  goodies,  fine  linens  and  down  bedding,  china  and  decorative 
accessories,  custom  matting  and  framing,  antique  auctions  every 
Saturday  and  an  eatery  serving  breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner. 

SPEND  THE  DAY  AT  . . . 

Jenifer  House  Commons 


On  Stockbridge  Road  In  Great  Barrington,  MA     Open  7  Days  A  Week 


Tangtewqpd 
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Prelude  Concert 

Friday,July3,at6:30 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

with  CHARLES  SCHLUETER,  PETER  CHAPMAN,  TIMOTHY  MORRISON, 

and  THOMAS  ROLFS,  trumpets 
RONALD  BARRON,  NORMAN  BOLTER,  DARREN  ACOSTA,  and 

DOUGLAS  YEO,  trombones 
RONALD  FELDMAN,  cello;  LAWRENCE  WOLFE,  double  bass; 

SHIELA  KIBBE,  organ 


SCHUTZ 


SCHUTZ 


TALLIS 


from  the  Psalms  of  David 

Ich  danke  dem  Herrn  von  ganzem  Herzen  (Psalm  111), 

for  four  four-voice  choirs,  SWV  34 
Die  mitTranen  saen  (Psalm  126:  5-6),  Motet 

for  two  five-voice  choirs,  SWV  42 
Warum  toben  die  Heiden  (Psalm  2), 

for  four  four- voice  choirs,  SWV  23 

Meine  Seele  erhebt  den  Herren  (German 
Magnificat),  for  double  chorus,  SWV  494 

Spem  in  alium,  Motet  in  forty  parts, 
a  cappella 


Notes 


It  is  misleading  to  say  of  Heinrich  Schiitz  (1585-1672)  simply  that  he  was  the  greatest 
German  composer  before  Johann  Sebastian  Bach — misleading  because  it  cast  him  in 
the  role  of  a  "forerunner"  without  making  explicit  the  fact  that  he  himself  was  one  of 
the  most  imaginative  composers  who  ever  lived.  His  determination  to  become  a  com- 
poser came  relatively  late  in  his  life,  fostered  largely  by  Maurice  "the  Learned,"  Land- 
grave of  Hessia,  who  recognized  the  boy's  musical  talent,  installed  him  in  his  chapel 
choir  in  Kassel,  and  paid  for  his  education.  After  Schiitz  had  attained  a  doctorate  in 
laws,  the  Margrave  once  again  took  a  hand  in  his  destiny  by  offering  to  send  him  to 
Venice  for  a  year  of  study  with  Giovanni  Gabrieli,  the  first  organist  at  St.  Mark's,  and 
a  distinguished  teacher  who  had  many  students  from  northern  Europe.  What  was 
intended  to  be  a  year's  course  of  study  stretched  on  for  three  years  until,  in  1612, 
Gabrieli  died.  Schiiltz  returned  to  Germany  in  1613,  intent  on  a  career  in  law,  with 


music  as  an  avocation,  but  the  Landgrave  created  for  him  the  sinecure  position  of 
second  organist.  Soon  he  was  attracted  to  the  brilliant  court  of  the  Elector,  Johann 
Georg,  in  Dresden,  where  he  served  as  Kapellmeister  until  1628. 

In  Venice  Schiitz  had  produced  his  "graduation  piece"  in  the  form  of  a  book  of 
Italian  madrigals.  Gabrieli  insisted  that  his  pupils  be  able  to  produce  music  in  the 
traditional  contrapuntal  forms  before  proceeding  to  the  presumably  less  demanding 
task  of  composing  for  voices  accompanied  by  basso  continuo.  Surely  no  student  ever 
gratified  his  old  teacher  as  Schiitz  must  have  gratified  Gabrieli,  for  the  madrigals 
composed  by  this  Italianate  German  are  the  neplus  ultra  of  the  genre. 

In  1619  Schiitz  again  paid  homage  to  his  Venetian  master — famous  for  his 
polychoral  works — with  a  large  collection,  the  monumental  Psalmen  Davids  {Psalms  of 
David),  a  series  of  settings  of  Psalm  texts  cast  on  the  largest  possible  scale,  for  two, 
three,  or  four  choirs  of  voices  and  instruments.  As  had  been  the  case  with  Gabrieli's 
polychoral  works,  Schiitz  chose  to  vary  the  color  and  sonority  of  each  "chorus"  (the 
term  could  refer  either  to  a  vocal  or  an  instrumental  group)  by  range  and  size,  so  that, 
as  the  musical  material  passed  back  and  forth  among  them,  both  the  diverse  sonorities 
and  the  spatial  effects  could  delight  the  ear. 

All  of  Schutz's  music  grew  out  of  his  experience  with  the  Italian  madrigal  tradition, 
but — except  in  his  graduation  piece — he  adjusted  that  experience  to  setting  texts  in 
German.  The  expressive  devices  of  "word  painting"  remained,  but  often  adjusted  to 
match  the  rhythm  and  diction  of  the  German  language.  Indeed,  Schiitz  can  be  re- 
garded as  the  composer  who  taught  all  German-speaking  musicians  after  him  how  to 
set  their  language  flexibly  and  expressively;  it  is  hard  to  imagine  Bach,  Mozart, 
Schubert,  or  even  Wagner  without  the  example  of  Schiitz.  Of  course  the  largest  works 
gave  less  opportunity  for  the  detailed  wordplay  of  a  five-voice  madrigal,  but  the  em- 
phasis on  textual  declamation  and  the  implied  adjustments  of  tempo  from  section  to 
section,  according  to  the  sense  of  the  words  and  the  flow  of  the  music,  remain. 

Some  of  the  Psalm  settings  in  the  1619  book  use  the  entire  Psalm  text;  these  invari- 
ably end  with  the  doxology,  a  centuries-old  tradition  in  the  Catholic  liturgy  which  had 
carried  over  in  the  Protestant  church  as  well.  Schufz  pays  particular  homage  to  his 
admired  teacher  in  the  final  section  of  his  setting  of  Psalm  1 1 1,  in  which  an  instrumen- 
tal Sinfonia  and  the  closing  doxology  are  based  on  a  Gabrieli  madrigal,  Lieto  godea. 

Schiitz  lived  more  than  a  half-century  after  the  publication  of  the  Psalms  of  David. 
His  long  life  was  uniquely  fruitful.  A  second  trip  to  Venice  in  1628  acquainted  him 
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with  the  music  of  Monteverdi  and  the  new  operatic  style.  He  turned  this  to  good  use. 
When  the  long  devastation  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  made  large-scale  music  in  German 
churches  virtually  impossible,  he  wrote  small  pieces  for  two,  three,  or  four  soloists 
with  continue  After  the  end  of  the  war  he  wrote  a  few  more  polychoral  pieces,  but  he 
retained  an  interest  in  age-old  traditions.  He  urged  German  composers  to  master  the 
old  techniques  of  polyphony  and  demonstrated  his  own  superlative  control  of  musical 
materials  with  his  final  masterpieces,  including  three  settings  of  the  Passion  text  (ac- 
cording to  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John)  for  unaccompanied  voices,  a  long-outmoded 
genre.  These  settings  still  blaze  with  expressive  daring.  His  last  work  to  survive  in 
complete  form  is  the  German  Magnificat  Meine  Seele  erhebt  den  Herren  ("My  soul  doth 
magnify  the  Lord")  for  two  four-part  choruses.  The  work  is  designed  for  liturgical 
use,  with  the  required  doxology  at  the  end.  The  madrigalistic  expression  of  his  early 
works  has  become  more  abstract,  and  the  musical  flow  has  as  much  to  do  with  the 
rhythm  of  the  German  text,  sensitively  declaimed,  as  with  the  images  translated  into 
music. 


Ich  danke  dem  Herrn  von  ganzem  Herzen  (Psalm  111),  SWV  34 


Ich  danke  dem  Herrn  von  ganzem 

Herzen 
im  Rat  der  Frommen  und  in  der 

Gemeinde, 
Gross  sind  die  Werke  des  Herren; 
wer  ihr'  achtet, 
der  hat  eitel  Lust  dran. 
Was  er  ordnet, 
das  ist  loblich  und  herrlich; 
und  seine  Gerechtigkeit 
bleibet  ewiglich. 

Er  hat  ein  Gedachtnis  gestift'  seiner 
Wunder, 

der  gnadige  und  barmherzige  Herr. 
Er  gibt  Speise  denen, 
die  ihn  furchten; 

er  denket  ewiglich  an  seinen  Bund. 
Er  lasst  verkiindigen  seine 
gewaltige  Taten  seinem  Volk, 
dass  er  ihm  gebe  das  Erbe  der  Heiden. 

Die  Werk  seiner  Hande  sind  Wahrheit 

und  Recht; 
alle  seine  Gebot  sind  rechtschaffen. 
Sie  werden  erhalten  immer  und  ewiglich 
und  geschehen  treulich  und  redlich. 
Er  sendet  ein  Erlosung  seinem  Volk; 
er  verheisset,  dass  sein  Bund 
ewiglich  bleiben  soil. 
Heilig  und  hehr  ist  sein  Name. 
Die  Furcht  des  Herren  ist  der  Weisheit 
Anfang. 

Dies  ist  eine  feine  Klugheit, 
wer  darnach  tut, 
des  Lob  bleibet  ewiglich. 
Ehre  sei  dem  Vater  und  dem  Sohn 


I  thank  the  Lord  with  all  my  heart 

in  the  counsel  of  the  pious  and  in  the 

congregation, 
Great  are  the  works  of  the  Lord; 
whoever  studies  them 
takes  great  delight  in  them. 
What  he  has  ordained 
is  full  of  majesty  and  splendor; 
and  his  righteousness 
endures  forever. 

He  has  won  a  name  by  his  marvellous 
deeds, 

the  gracious  and  compassionate  Lord. 
He  gives  food  to  those 
who  fear  him; 

he  keeps  his  covenant  always  in  mind. 
He  showed  his  people  what  his 
strength  could  do, 

giving  them  the  inheritance  of  other 
peoples. 

The  works  of  his  hands  are  truth  and 
justice; 

all  his  precepts  are  just. 
They  will  endure  forever  and  ever 
and  function  in  goodness  and  truth. 
He  sent  redemption  to  his  people; 
he  decreed  that  his  covenant 
should  always  endure. 
Holy  and  awe-inspiring  is  his  name. 
The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom. 
This  is  high  wisdom, 
whoever  lives  by  it, 
praise  will  be  his  forever. 
Glory  be  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son 


und  auch  dem  heilgen  Geiste, 

wie  es  in  Anfang,  jetzt  und  immerdar 

und  von  Ewigkeit  zu  Ewigkeit, 

Amen. 


and  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 

as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and 

ever  shall  be,  world  without  end, 

Amen. 


Die  mitTranen  saen  (Psalm  126:5-6),  SWV42 


Die  mitTranen  saen, 
werden  mit  Freuden  ernten. 
Sie  gehen  hin,  und  weinen, 
und  tragen  edlen  Samen, 
und  kommen  mit  Freuden 
und  bringen  ihre  Garben. 


Those  who  sow  in  tears 
shall  reap  in  joy. 
They  go  out  weeping, 
carrying  noble  seed; 
and  come  back  with  joy, 
bringing  their  sheaves. 


Warum  toben  die  Heiden  (Psalm  2),  SWV  23 


Warum  toben  die  Heiden, 

und  die  Leute  reden  so  vergeblich? 

Die  Konig  im  Lande  lehnen  sich  auf, 

und  die  Herren  ratschlagen  miteinander 

wider  den  Herren  und  seinen  Gesalbten 

Lasset  uns  zerreissen  ihre  Bande 

und  von  uns  werfe  ihre  Seile. 

Aber  der  im  Himmel  wohnet, 

lachet  ihr. 

Und  der  Herr  spottet  ihr. 

Er  wird  einest  mit  ihnen  reden 

in  seinem  Zorn, 

und  mit  seinem  Grimm 

wird  er  sie  erschrecken. 

Aber  ich  habe  meinen  Konig  eingesetzt 

auf  meinem  heilgen  Berge  Zion. 

Ich  will  von  solchen  Weise  predigen, 

dass  der  Herr  zu  mir  gesagt  hat: 

Du  bist  mein  Sohn, 

heut  hab  ich  dich  gezeuget. 

Heische  von  mir,  so  will  ich  dir 

die  Heiden  zum  Erbe  geben 

und  der  Welt  Ende  zum  Eigenthum. 

Du  sollst  sie  mit  einem  eisern  Scepter 

zerschlagen,  wieTopfe  sollst  du  sie 

zerschmeissen. 

So  lasst  euch  nun  weisen,  ihr  Konige, 

und  lasst  euch  ziichtigen,  ihr  Richter 

auf  Erden. 

Dienet  dem  Herren  mit  Furcht, 

und  freuet  euch  mit  Zittern. 

Kiisset  den  Sohn,  dass  er  nicht  ziirne 

und  ihr  umkommet  auf  dem  Wege, 

denn  sein  Zorn  wird  bald  anbrennen. 

Aber  wohl  alien,  die  auf  ihn  trauen. 

Ehre  sei  dem  Vater  und  dem  Sohn 


Why  do  the  nations  rage 

and  the  people  argue  so  in  vain? 

The  kings  of  the  earth  rise  up, 

and  the  rulers  conspire  together 

against  the  Lord  and  his  anointed  king. 

Let  us  break  their  fetters,  they  cry, 

let  us  throw  off  their  ropes. 

But  He  who  dwells  in  heaven 

laughs  at  them. 

And  the  Lord  scorns  them. 

Then  he  rebukes  them 

in  anger, 

he  threatens  them 

in  his  wrath. 

I  have  enthroned  my  king 

on  Zion,  my  holy  mountain. 

I  will  preach  in  this  manner 

that  which  the  Lord  has  said  to  me: 

You  are  my  son, 

this  day  I  have  begotten  you. 

Ask  of  me  what  you  will:  I  will  give 

you  nations  as  your  inheritance, 

the  ends  of  the  earth  as  your  own. 

You  shall  break  them  with  a  rod  of 

iron,  you  shall  shatter  them  like  a 

clay  pot. 

Be  mindful  then,  you  kings; 

learn  your  lessons,  rulers  of  the 

earth, 

worship  the  Lord  with  reverence; 

and  rejoice  with  trembling, 

and  kiss  the  son,  lest  he  become  angry 

and  you  be  struck  down  in  mid  course; 

for  his  anger  flares  up  in  a  moment. 

Happy  are  all  who  find  refuge  in  him. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father  and  the  Son, 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 


und  auch  dem  heilgen  Geiste. 
Wie  es  war  im  Anfang,  jetzt  und 
immerdar,  und  von  Ewigkeit  zu 
Ewigkeit.  Amen. 


and  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 

as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and 

ever  shall  be,  world  without  end. 

Amen. 


Meine  Seele  erhebt  den  Herrn  (German  Magnificat),  SWV  494 


Meine  Seele  erhebt  den  Herren, 

und  mein  Geist  freuet  sich 

meines  Heilandes. 

Denn  er  hat  die  Niedrigkeit 

seiner  Magd  angesehen; 

siehe,  von  nun  an, 

werden  mich  selig  preisen 

alle  Kindeskind; 

denn  er  hat  grosse  Ding 

an  mir  getan,  der  da  machtig  ist 

und  des  Name  heilig  ist. 

Er  iibet  Gewalt  mit  seinem  Arm, 

und  zerstreuet,  die  hoffartig  sind 

in  ihres  Herzens  Sinn. 

Er  stosset  die  Gewaltigen  vom  Stuhl 

und  erhohet  die  Niedrigen. 

Die  Hungerigen  fullet  er  mit  Giitern, 

und  lasset  die  Reichen  leer. 
Er  denket  der  Barmherzigkeit 
und  hilft  seinem  Diener  Israel  auf, 
wie  er  geredt  hat  unsern  Vatern, 
Abraham  und  seinem  Samen  ewiglich. 
Ehre  sei  dem  Vater  und  dem  Sohn 
und  auch  dem  Heiligen  Geiste, 
wie  es  war  im  Anfang,  jetzt  und 
immerdar,  und  von  Ewigkeit  zu 
Ewigkeit.  Amen. 


My  soul  magnifies  the  Lord, 

and  my  spirit  rejoices 

in  my  savior. 

For  he  has  beheld  the  low 

condition  of  his  handmaiden; 

behold,  from  henceforth, 

all  generations  shall  call  me 

blessed; 

for  he  has  done  great  things 

to  me,  he  who  is  mighty 

and  whose  name  is  holy. 

He  has  exercised  strength  with  his  arm 

and  scattered  those  who  are  arrogant 

in  their  heart  and  mind. 

He  has  brought  down  the  powerful  from 

their  thrones, 

and  elevated  the  humble. 

He  has  filled  the  hungry  with  good 

things, 

and  let  the  rich  go  away  empty. 

He  is  merciful 

and  has  helped  his  servant  Israel, 

as  he  told  our  fathers, 

Abraham  and  his  seed. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son 

and  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 

as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and 

ever  shall  be,  world  without  end. 

Amen. 


Thomas  Tallis  was  born  about  1505  and  died  in  Greenwich  in  1585.  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  sixteenth-century  English  composers,  Tallis's  early  career  is 
largely  a  mystery.  But  by  the  mid- 1540s  he  was  a  member  of  the  Chapel  Royal;  he 
served  more  than  forty  years,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  through  those  of  Edward 
VI,  Mary  Tudor,  and  more  than  half  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth  I.  He  managed  to 
maintain  this  position  even  though  he  was  a  Catholic,  and  English  politics  throughout 
the  century  centered  to  a  great  extent  on  the  monarch's  religion,  veering  precipitously 
from  Catholic  to  Protestant  and  back  again  several  times.  Most  of  Tallis's  large-scale 
church  music  probably  dates  from  the  relatively  brief  reign  of  Mary,  who  was  Catholic, 
rather  than  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  who  actively  suppressed  the  Catholic  church. 

Yet  Tallis  was  highly  regarded  throughout  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  when,  in  1575,  he 
and  William  Byrd,  a  younger  master  composer  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  petitioned  for  an 
increase  in  salary,  Elizabeth  granted  them  letters-patent  giving  them  the  exclusive 
right  to  print  and  publish  music  in  England.  (A  monopoly  of  this  sort  was  a  way  for  a 
monarch  to  raise  an  artist's  level  of  income  without  being  out-of-pocket;  the  recipient 
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could  either  enter  a  new  business  without  fear  of  competition  or  license  the  right  to 
do  so  to  others  for  a  cash  payment.) 

Spem  in  alium,  the  motet  for  forty  voices,  is  perhaps  Tallis's  most  famous  piece, 
though  its  size  means  it  is  infrequently  heard.  At  a  time  when  the  standard  ensemble 
for  a  vocal  piece  consisted  of  four  to  six  parts,  with  perhaps  eight  or  twelve  voices  as  a 
normal  maximum  size  for  particularly  festive  occasions,  a  work  in  forty  parts,  consist- 
ing of  eight  choirs  of  five  voices  each,  naturally  attracts  attention  as  a  contrapuntal 
stunt,  if  nothing  else.  Over  the  course  of  the  century  a  number  of  composers  wrote 
works  for  unusually  large  ensembles,  but  Tallis's  motet  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
finest  piece  of  music  among  them,  brilliant  in  contrapuntal  effect  and  massive  in 
sound  at  its  climaxes. 

The  question  of  why  he  should  have  written  such  a  piece  has  been  debated,  but  we 
have  no  evidence  to  help  provide  an  answer,  so  the  proposals  of  various  scholars  re- 
main purely  hypothetical.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  London  visit  of  the  Italian  com- 
poser Allessandro  Striggio  in  1567  provided  impetus,  for  Striggio  had  written  a  forty- 
voice  motet,  and  Tallis  might  well  have  been  challenged  to  write  one  himself.  One 
scholar  suggests  that  Tallis  may  have  directed  a  performance  on  a  secular  occasion  at 
Arundel  House  in  London  in  1570  or  1571  with  the  aim  of  making  a  particular  point 
to  the  queen,  who  was  actively  suppressing  the  Catholic  church.  His  text  emphasizes 
the  transcendent  power  of  God  compared  to  the  humility  of  sinful  and  suffering 
mankind — from  which  category,  he  implies,  even  earthly  monarchs  are  not  exempt. 

The  use  of  eight  choirs  naturally  offers  opportunities  for  antiphonal  effects  far 
more  elaborate  than  simple  stereophony.  Tallis  brilliantly  contrasts  the  play  of  inter- 
woven lines  in  a  contrapuntal  web  with  great  sonorities  in  block  chords.  Near  the  end 
of  the  work;  the  entire  massed  forces  break  off  dramatically  to  draw  a  breath  and 
enter,  simultaneously,  with  the  invocation  to  God,  "respice  humilitatem  nostram"  ("look 
upon  our  lowliness").  If  the  Queen  was  present  for  the  performance,  what  did  she 
think  of  these  words,  so  strongly  highlighted? 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Spem  in  Alium 


Spem  in  alium  nunquam  habui 

praeter  in  te,  Deus  Israel, 

qui  irasceris,  et  propitius  eris, 

et  omnia  peccata  hominum  in 

tribulatione  dimittis. 

Domine  Deus,  Creator  coeli  et  terrae, 

respice  humilitatem  nostram. 


I  have  never  put  any  hope  in  others 

but  in  you,  God  of  Israel, 

who  will  be  angry  and  yet  become  again 

gracious,  and  who  forgives  all  the 

sins  of  suffering  man. 

Lord  God,  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth, 

look  upon  our  lowliness. 
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f  you  thought  tonight's  performance  was  impressive,  wait  until  you  get  to  your  Lexus  dealer. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Friday,July3,at8:30 

SPONSORED  BY  LEXUS 

ROGER  NORRINGTON  conducting 


Seiji  Ozawa  is  unable  to  conduct  this  evening  because  of  a  shoulder  injury.  We 
are  grateful  to  Roger  Norrington  for  taking  over  this  concert  at  short  notice. 


MOZART 


Violin  Concerto  No.  5  in  A,  K.219 

Allegro  aperto 
Adagio 

Tempo  di  menuetto — Allegro — 
Tempo  di  menuetto 

ANNE-SOPHIE  MUTTER 


INTERMISSION 


DVORAK 


Symphony  No.  9  in  E  minor,  Opus .95, 

From  the  New  World 
(commemorating  the  100th  anniversary  of  Dvorak's 

arrival  in  America  on  September  26,  1892) 

Adagio — Allegro  molto 

Largo 

Scherzo:  Molto  vivace 

Allegro  con  fuoco 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 
Violin  Concerto  No.  5  in  A,  K.219 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  calling  himself  Wolfgang  Amadeo 
about  1770  and  Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27,  1756, 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  December  5, 1791.  Mozart  wrote  his  A  major  concerto  for  violin  and 
orchestra  in  December  1775.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  of  this 
concerto  on  July  17,  1949,  with  Dorotha  Powers  as  soloist;  Itzhak  Perlman  was  soloist  for  the 
most  recent  performance  here,  on  August  12,  1988,  under  Edo  de  Waart.  The  orchestra  consists  of 
two  oboes,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

In  1775,  the  main  fact  of  Mozart's  professional  life  was  that  he  was  obliged  to  pro- 
vide music  for  a  perfectly  disagreeable  patron,  Archbishop  Colloredo  of  Salzburg. 
The  relation  eventually  came  to  a  violent  end — literally,  with  the  Archbishop's  cham- 
berlain kicking  the  composer  down  a  staircase  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace — but 
meanwhile,  one  of  Mozart's  more  delightful  tasks  must  have  been  the  composition  of 
a  series  of  concertos  for  the  gifted  Salzburg  concertmaster,  Antonio  Brunetti.  The 
A  major  concerto,  K.219,  is  the  last  of  these.  A  major  is  always  a  special  key  for  Mozart. 
It  is  the  farthest  he  moves  out  toward  the  sharp  side — there  are  individual  movements 
in  E,  but  no  large-scale  works,  and  there  is  none  in  B,  F-sharp,  or  beyond — and  the 
music  for  which  he  chooses  it  almost  always  partakes  of  a  special  and  soft  moonlit 
luminosity. 

Mozart  marks  the  first  movement  "allegro  aperto"  a  designation  used  apparently 
only  by  him  and  only  in  three  other  places,  one  being  the  first  movement  of  his 
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D  major  concerto  for  flute,  K.314(285d).  As  a  non-standard  term,  it  appears  in  no 
reference  works  or  tutors  of  the  time,  and  one  must  try  to  infer  from  the  music  itself 
what  Mozart  meant  by  an  "open"  Allegro — something,  one  would  imagine,  not  too 
fast,  with  a  sense  of  space  between  the  notes,  and  also  with  a  certain  Beechamesque 
swagger.  At  the  beginning,  Brunetti  would  have  played  along  with  the  orchestral 
violins;  the  audience  would  have  waited  for  him  to  detach  himself  and  take  off  in  solo 
flight.  The  first  solo  entrance  in  a  concerto  was  always,  for  Mozart,  apt  to  be  an  occa- 
sion for  special  wit  and  ingenuity.  Here  in  fact  Mozart  gives  us  a  double  surprise,  first 
the  Adagio  entrance  with  those  murmuring  strings  and  delicately  accented  woodwind 
chords  that  look  ahead  to  the  "Soave  sia  il  venter  trio  in  Cost  fan  tutte,  then  the  resump- 
tion of  the  quick  tempo  with  a  brand-new  idea.  As  a  kind  of  counterweight  to  these 
delightful  contrasts,  Mozart  makes  sure  that  there  is  also  some  cousinship  among  the 
themes. 

The  second  movement  is  a  real  Adagio,  rather  rare  in  Mozart,  and  its  soft  wave- 
patterns  recall  the  brief  and  poetic  Adagio  surprise  in  the  first  movement.  The  finale 
is  an  ever  so  slightly  flirtatious  minuet,  but  its  courtly  gestures  are  interrupted  by 
piquant  country  dance  music,  contrasting  in  both  mode  and  meter,  from  somewhere 
more  than  a  few  miles  east  of  Salzburg  or  even  Vienna. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Advisor  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 


Antonin  Dvorak 

Symphony  No.  9  in  E  minor,  Opus  95,  From  the  New  World 

Antonin  Dvorak  was  born  in  Nelahozeves  (Muhlhausen) ,  Bohemia,  near  Prague,  on  September  8, 
1841,  and  died  in  Prague  on  May  1,  1904.  He  began  sketching  themes  for  the  Symphony  No.  9 
during  the  last  two  weeks  of  1892;  the  last  page  of  the  finished  score  is  dated  May  24, 1893.  The 
symphony  was  first  performed  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of  Anton  Seidl 
on  December  15,  1893.  Emil  Paur  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  of  the  "New 
World"  Symphony  in  December  1893.  Serge  Koussevitzky  gave  the  BSOs first  Tanglewood per- 
formance on  August  11, 1950,  as  part  of  "Tanglewood  on  Parade. "  The  orchestra's  most  recent 
Tanglewood  performance  was  conducted  by  Jesus  Lopez-Cobos,  on  July  15, 1989.  The  score  calls 
for  two  flutes  (one  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  doubling  English  horn),  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

Antonin  Dvorak's  arrival  in  America  on  September  26,  1892,  was  a  triumph  of 
persistence  for  Jeannette  Thurber,  founder  of  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
New  York.  She  hoped  that  the  appointment  of  this  colorful  nationalist  with  a  wide 
reputation  both  as  composer  and  teacher  would  put  her  institution  on  a  firm  footing 
and  eventually  produce  American  composers  who  could  vie  with  any  in  the  world. 
Dvorak  had  at  first  been  unwilling  to  leave  his  beloved  Prague  and  to  undertake  the 
rigors  of  a  sea  voyage  to  the  New  World  for  so  uncertain  a  venture,  but  Mrs.  Thurber's 
repeated  offers  eventually  wore  down  his  resistance.  She  also  hoped  that,  in  addition 
to  teaching  young  American  musicians,  he  would  compose  new  works  especially  for 
American  consumption.  One  potential  project  was  an  opera  based  on  Longfellow's 
Song  of  Hiawatha,  which  Dvorak  had  already  read  and  enjoyed  in  a  Czech  translation 
years  before.  The  opera  never  materialized,  but  the  subject  did  have  an  influence  on 
the  first  large  work  Dvorak  composed  here,  his  most  famous  symphony. 
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Upon  his  arrival  it  quickly  became  clear  to  Dvorak  that  he  was  more  than  a  celeb- 
rity; great  things  were  expected  of  him.  He  wrote  to  a  Moravian  friend  in  mock  terror 
that  what  the  American  papers  were  writing  about  was  "simply  terrible — they  see  in 
me,  they  say,  the  savior  of  music  and  I  don't  know  what  else  besides!"  But  after  a  few 
months  he  wrote  to  friends  in  Prague  more  equably: 

The  Americans  expect  me  ...  to  show  them  to  the  promised  land  and  kingdom  of  a 
new  and  independent  art,  in  short  to  create  a  national  music.  If  the  small  Czech 
nation  can  have  such  musicians,  they  say,  why  could  not  they,  too,  when  their  coun- 
try and  people  is  so  immense. 

Shortly  after  writing  this  letter  he  began  a  sketchbook  of  musical  ideas  and  made 
his  first  original  sketches  in  America  on  December  19.  The  next  day  he  noted  on  the 
second  page  one  of  his  best-known  melodic  inventions:  the  melody  assigned  to  the 
English  horn  at  the  beginning  of  the  slow  movement  in  the  New  World  Symphony.  In 
the  days  that  followed  he  sketched  other  ideas  on  some  dozen  pages  of  the  book, 
many  of  them  used  in  the  symphony,  some  reserved  for  later  works,  and  some  ulti- 
mately discarded.  Finally,  on  January  10,  1893,  Dvorak  turned  to  a  fresh  page  and 
started  sketching  the  continuous  thread  of  the  melodic  discourse  (with  only  the  barest 
indications  of  essential  accompaniments)  for  the  entire  first  movement.  From  that 
time  until  the  completion  of  the  symphony  on  May  24  he  fitted  composition  into  his 
teaching  as  best  he  could. 

No  piece  of  Dvorak's  has  been  subjected  to  so  much  debate  as  the  Symphony  From 
the  New  World.  The  composer  himself  started  it  all  with  an  interview  published  in  the 
New  York  Herald  on  May  21,  just  as  he  was  finishing  the  last  movement.  He  was  quoted 
as  having  said: 

I  am  now  satisfied  that  the  future  of  music  in  this  country  must  be  founded  upon 
what  are  called  the  Negro  melodies.  This  must  be  the  real  foundation  of  any  serious 
and  original  school  of  composition  to  be  developed  in  the  United  States.  When  I 
came  here  last  year  I  was  impressed  with  this  idea  and  it  has  developed  into  a  settled 
conviction.  These  beautiful  and  varied  themes  are  the  product  of  the  soil . . .  There 
is  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  composition  that  cannot  be  supplied  with  themes 
from  this  source. 

At  another  time  Dvorak  complicated  the  issue  by  claiming  to  have  studied  the  music 
of  the  American  Indians  and  even  to  have  found  it  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  the 
Negroes.  This  view  was  surely  mistaken,  or  at  least  greatly  oversimplified. 

In  any  case,  Dvorak's  comments  attracted  much  attention.  Diligent  American  re- 
porters buttonholed  European  composers  and  asked  for  their  views,  then  wrote  that 
most  composers  felt  Dvorak's  recommendations  to  be  impractical  if  not  impossible. 
Thus,  when  the  new  symphony  appeared  six  months  later,  everyone  wanted  to  know 
if  he  had  followed  his  own  advice.  Claims  appeared  on  all  sides  that  the  melodic  mate- 
rial of  the  symphony  was  borrowed  from  Black  music,  or  from  Indian  music,  or 
perhaps  both.  In  another  interview  just  before  the  first  performance,  Dvorak  em- 
phasized that  he  sought  the  spirit,  not  the  letter  of  traditional  melodies,  incorporating 
their  qualities,  but  developing  them  "with  the  aid  of  all  the  achievements  of  modern 
rhythm,  counterpoint,  and  orchestral  coloring."  Despite  the  composer's  disclaimer, 
accounts  of  his  tracking  down  sources  for  the  music  became  progressively  embel- 
lished. By  the  time  the  New  World  Symphony  made  its  third  appearance  in  the  pro- 
grams of  the  BSO,  in  November  1896,  the  program  annotator,  W.E  Apthorp,  stated 
flatly,  if  incorrectly,  "Its  thematic  material  is  made  up  largely  of  Negro  melodies  from 
the  Southern  plantations." 

Since  Dvorak  sketched  all  the  thematic  material  of  the  symphony  during  his  fourth 
month  in  this  country,  when  he  had  never  been  south  or  west  of  New  York,  it  is  hard 
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to  imagine  what  music  "from  the  Southern  plantations"  he  might  have  heard.  And  as 
for  Indian  melodies — well,  there  were  a  few  unscientific  transcriptions  and  even  a 
doctoral  dissertation  published  in  German,  as  well  as,  perhaps,  a  Wild  West  show  or 
two.  And  yet  one  credible  witness,  Victor  Herbert,  who  was  then  the  head  of  the  cello 
faculty  at  the  National  Conservatory  and  a  close  associate  of  Dvorak's,  recalled  later 
that  the  young  Black  composer  and  singer  Harry  T.  Burleigh,  then  a  student  at  the 
conservatory,  had  given  Dvorak  some  of  the  tunes  for  the  symphony.  Certainly  on  a 
number  of  occasions  Burleigh  sang  spirituals  for  Dvorak,  who  took  a  great  interest  in 
him  as  one  of  the  most  talented  students  at  the  school.  Whether  or  not  he  gave  Dvorak 
any  actual  melodies,  he  certainly  helped  him  become  familiar  with  the  characteristic 
melodic  types  of  the  spiritual,  including  the  frequent  appearance  of  the  pentatonic 
scale. 

Perhaps,  then,  it  was  to  suggest  a  particularly  "American"  quality  that  Dvorak  re- 
worked some  of  the  original  themes  from  his  sketchbook  to  make  them  more  obvi- 
ously pentatonic.  The  clearest  case  of  this  is  the  English  horn  solo  at  the  beginning  of 
the  slow  movement,  which  in  the  original  sketch  lacked  most  of  the  dotted  notes  and 
had  no  feeling  of  pentatonic  quality.  A  very  simple  melodic  change  made  the  opening 
phrases  strictly  pentatonic,  perhaps  more  "American."  The  dotted  rhythms,  which 
were  also  an  afterthought,  may  be  a  reflection  of  the  rhythm  of  one  of  Burleigh's 
favorite  songs,  "Steal  Away."  Finally,  the  English  writer  H.C.  Colles,  who  once  asked 
Burleigh  to  sing  for  him  the  same  tunes  he  had  sung  for  Dvorak,  commented  that  the 
timbre  of  his  voice  resembled  no  orchestral  instrument  so  much  as  the  English  horn, 
the  very  instrument  that  Dvorak  finally  chose  to  play  the  theme  (after  having  planned 
originally  to  give  it  to  clarinets  and  flutes). 

The  title  that  Dvorak  appended  to  the  symphony — almost  at  the  last  minute — has 
also  been  heavily  interpreted,  probably  over-interpreted,  in  discussions  of  the  work's 
national  character.  Dvorak  added  the  words  "Z  Noveho  sveta"  ("From  the  New  World")  at 
the  head  of  the  title  page  in  the  middle  of  November  1893,  just  before  his  assistant 
Josef  Jan  Kovafik  delivered  the  manuscript  to  Anton  Seidl,  who  was  to  conduct  the 
premiere.  Many  years  later  Kovafik  commented: 

There  were  and  are  many  people  who  thought  and  think  that  the  title  is  to  be  un- 
derstood as  meaning  "American"  symphony,  i.e.,  a  symphony  with  American  music. 
Quite  a  wrong  idea!  This  title  means  nothing  more  than  "Impressions  and  Greet- 
ings from  the  New  World" — as  the  master  himself  more  than  once  explained. 
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The  Berkshire  Public  Theatre 

30  Union  Street,  Pittsfield  MA 

Box  Office  Phone  (413)  445-4634 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers  at  Tanglewood  gratefully 
acknowledges  donors  to  the  Tanglewood  Party  1992  Benefit  Auction  for  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center. 


Abbott's  Limousine  and 
Livery  Service,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B. 
Abelow 

Appalachian  Fur  Company 

Arkos  Simple  Treasures 

Beethovens 

Berkshire  Furs 

Berkshire  West  Athletic 
Club 

Bice  Restaurant 

Blantyre 

Leone  Buyse 

Cafe  Lucia 

Maria  Callas 

Canyon  Ranch 

Castellanos 

The  Church  Street  Cafe 

Clicquot,  Inc. 

Cranwell 

Marsha  Duncan 

Elizabeth  Arden 

Evviva 

Maura  Fickett 

Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 

Christine  Ford 

The  Friar's  Club 


The  Gables  Inn 
Gateways  Inn  and 

Restaurant 
Great  Barrington  Pottery 
Hancock  Shaker  Village 
James  Jewelers 
John  Williams 
Kaybee  Toys 
L  &  R  Wise,  Goldsmiths, 

Inc. 
Dr.  Lahey's  Garden 
Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin 
Peter  Larkin 
Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 
Lexus 
Librarium-Antiquarian 

Books 
Manhattan  Theatre  Club 
Margie  Adamus  Designs 
Evans  Mirageas 
The  New  York  Stock 

Exchange 
Old  Inn  on  the  Green 
The  Old  Mill  Inn 
The  Orchards 
The  Orpheum  Theatre 


Painted  Angel 

Pasco  Frame  8c  Gift  Center 

The  Pillars  Restaurant 

The  Post  House 

Quality  Printing 

Emily  Raymer/Timothy 

McFarland 
Revlon 

Rota  Portrait  Design 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue  Salon 
Mike  Schiffer 
Seddon  Ryan  Wylde 
Seiji  Ozawa 

Stone's  Throw  Antiques 
The  Studley  Press,  Inc. 
Swiss  Wine  Information 

Council 
Taylor  Rental 
Tobin  Corporation 
Frank  Touvhey 
Underhill  Inn 
Wards  Nursery,  Garden 

Center  &  Landscaping 
Wheatleigh 
The  White  Hart  Inn 
Williamsville  Inn 


The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers  at  Tanglewood  acknowledges 
the  generosity  of  the  following  Tanglewood  Party  Benefactors: 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B. 

Abelow 
Ann  and  Richard  Brown 
Jane  and  Jack  Fitzpatrick 
Nancy  Fitzpatrick  and 

Lincoln  Russell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  E.  Fowler 
Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Leonard  Kaplan  and  Marcia 

Simon  Kaplan 


Murray  S.  and  Natalie  Katz 
SA.  Lesser 
Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 
David  M.  Naseman 
Millard  H.  Pryor,  Jr. 
Anthony  and  Marianne 

Rud 
Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah 

H.  Schneider 
Aaron  and  Abby  Schroeder 


Sharon  R.  Simons 
Robert  and  Scott  Singleton 
Kristie  and  Ron  Staffieri 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 

Strickman 
Larry  Vaber 
Fred  A.  Windover 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Wolff 
Oliver  and  Lissa  Wyman 
Richard  M.  Ziter,  M.D. 


Lexus  is  a  proud  sponsor  of  Tanglewood  Opening  Night. 
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All  in  all,  then,  the  American  influence  seems  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  exotic  trim- 
ming on  a  framework  basically  characteristic  of  the  Czech  composer.  Today,  some 
ninety  years  after  the  first  performance  of  the  piece,  we  can't  get  so  exercised  over  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  symphony  is  really  American  music;  the  point  is  moot 
now  that  American  composers  have  long  since  ceased  functioning  as  imitators  of 
European  art.  Still,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  Dvorak's  evident  sincerity  when  he 
wrote  to  a  Czech  friend  during  the  time  he  was  composing  it,  "I  should  never  have 
written  the  symphony  'just  so'  if  I  hadn't  seen  America." 

After  a  slow  introduction  that  hints  at  the  main  theme,  the  horns  play  a  soft,  synco- 
pated fanfare  over  a  string  tremolo.  Originally  Dvorak  had  the  cellos  doubling  the 
horns  here,  but  the  effect  is  much  more  striking  with  horns  alone,  and  he  sensibly 
crossed  out  the  cello  part.  This  theme  is  one  of  several  that  will  recur  throughout  the 
symphony  as  one  of  its  main  unifying  elements.  The  dotted  rhythmic  pendant  to  the 
horn  figure  leads  the  harmony  to  G  minor  for  a  theme  of  very  limited  compass  (intro- 
duced in  flute  and  clarinet)  over  a  drone.  This  in  turn  brightens  to  G  major  and  the 
most  memorable  moment  in  the  Allegro:  a  new  theme  (an  unconscious  reminiscence 
of  "Swing  low,  sweet  chariot"?)  presented  by  the  solo  flute  in  its  lowest  register;  the 
first  four  notes  of  this  tune,  too,  will  recur  many  times  later  on. 

The  two  middle  movements,  according  to  Dvorak,  were  inspired  in  part  by  passages 
in  The  Song  of  Hiawatha.  The  slow  movement  was  suggested  by  the  funeral  of  Minnehaha 
in  the  forest,  but  at  the  same  time  Dvorak  instilled  a  deep  strain  of  his  own  homesick- 
ness for  Bohemia  (perhaps  it  is  no  accident  that  the  text  that  came  to  be  attached  to 
this  melody  was  "Goin'  home").  The  more  Dvorak  worked  over  this  movement,  the 
slower  he  felt  the  tempo  ought  to  go.  Though  it  was  marked  Andante  in  the  final 
score,  Dvorak  slowed  it  first  to  Larghetto  and  ultimately  to  Largo.  The  introduction 
to  the  slow  movement  is  one  of  Dvorak's  most  striking  ideas:  in  seven  chords  he  moves 
from  E  minor,  the  key  of  the  first  movement,  by  way  of  a  surprising  modulation  to 
D-flat,  the  key  of  the  second  movement.  A  similar  chord  progression,  though  not 
modulating,  reappears  at  the  close  to  frame  the  movement. 

Dvorak's  image  for  the  third  movement  was  the  Indian  dance  in  the  scene  of 
Hiawatha's  wedding  feast.  Though  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  find  anything  that  could 
be  considered  "Indian"  music  in  this  very  Czech  dance,  he  must  have  been  referring 
to  the  dance  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis,  who,  after  dancing  "a  solemn  measure,"  began  a 
much  livelier  step.  The  whirling  opening  section  has  many  of  the  same  rhythmic 
shifts  and  ambiguities  as  the  Czech,  furiant,  and  the  remaining  melodic  ideas  are  walt- 
zes, graceful  and  energetic  by  turns. 

The  last  movement  is  basically  in  sonata  form,  but  Dvorak  stays  so  close  to  home 
base,  harmonically  speaking,  and  uses  such  square  thematic  ideas  that  there  is  not 
much  energy  until  the  very  end,  when,  gradually,  elements  of  all  three  earlier  move- 
ments return  in  contrapuntal  combinations  (most  stunning  of  these  is  the  rich  chord 
progression  from  the  opening  of  the  second  movement,  played  fortissimo  in  the  brass 
and  woodwinds  over  stormy  strings).  Somehow  in  these  closing  pages  we  get  the 
Czech  Dvorak,  the  Americanized  Dvorak,  and  even  a  strong  whiff  of  Wagner  (for  a 
moment  it  sounds  as  if  the  Tannhduser  Venus  is  about  to  rise  from  the  Venusberg)  all 
stirred  into  a  heady  concoction  to  bring  the  symphony  to  its  energetic  close. 

— S.L. 
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Live  at 

Carnegie 

Hall 


A  dazzling  Carnegie  Hall 
Centennial  event,  featuring 
works  by  Beethoven, 
Strauss,  Chopin,  Ernst, 
Debussy  and  Ravel.  With 
Robert  McDonald,  piano. 

"Midori's  playing  was  that  of  a 
mature  artist  who  feels  the 
music,  knows  what  she  wants  to 
say  about  it,  and  has  the  tech- 
nique to  put  her  ideas  aqross 
unequivocally." 

The  New  York  Times 


Midori.  Exclusively  on  Sony  Classical. 


Also  Available: 


SK  46742 


Also  available  on  Laser  Disc 
(SLV  46394)  and  VHS  (SHV  46394) 

SI  MUSIC  IS 
S    OUR  VISION 


SK  45941 


MK  44944 


MK  44943 


\M  ■  "Sony  Classical"  are  trademarks  of  Sony  Corporation  /©  1992  Sony  Classical  GmbH 


Available  at 


or  call  1-800-648-4844 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sunday,  July  5,  at  2:30 

ROGER  NORRINGTON  conducting 


BERLIOZ 
BRUCH 


WALTON 


Le  Corsaire  Overture,  Opus  21 

Fantasia  on  Scottish  folk  melodies  for  the  violin, 
with  orchestra  and  harp,  Opus  46 
Introduction — Adagio  cantabile 
Allegro 

Andante  sostenuto 
Allegro  guerriero 

MIDORI,  violin 

ANN  HOBSON  PILOT,  harp 


INTERMISSION 


Belshazzars  Feast,  for  mixed  choir,  baritone 
solo,  and  orchestra  (text  arranged  from 
Biblical  sources  by  Osbert  Sitwell) 

VICTOR  LEDBETTER,  baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Text  begins  on  page  27. 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Hector  Berlioz 

Le  Corsaire  Overture,  Opus  21 


Hector  Louis  Berlioz  was  born  at  La  Cote- Saint- Andre ',  here,  France,  on  December  11, 1803, 
and  died  in  Paris  on  March  8,  1869.  He  wrote  the  original  version  of  this  overture  in  the  late 
summer  of  1844  at  Nice,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  led  its  first  performance  on  January 
19,  1845;  it  was  called  "La  Tour  de  Nice"  ("The  Tower  of  Nice")  on  that  occasion.  Berlioz  later 
revised  the  overture  and  renamed  it  "Le  Corsaire  rouge, "  after  James  Fenimore  Coopers  "The 
Red  Rover, "  but  published  it  in  1852  as  Le  Corsaire,  suggesting  Byron,  whose  inspiration  had 
served  for  Berlioz's  "Harold  in  Italy"  of  1834.  Theodore  Thomas  led  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic 
in  the  first  American  performance  of  the  overture  on  March  7,  1863,  at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of 
Music.  Charles  Munch  led  the  BSOs  first  Tanglewood  performance  of  the  piece  on  July  26, 
1957,  and  Joseph  Silverstein  the  most  recent  on  August  11,  1984.  Le  Corsaire  is  scored  for  two 
each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three  trom- 
bones and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

In  1831  Berlioz  found  himself  in  Rome,  after  finally  winning,  on  the  fourth  at- 
tempt, the  Paris  Conservatoire's  Prix  de  Rome,  a  prize  that  carried  with  it  a  stipend 
and  a  required  year  of  study  in  that  city.  One  of  his  greatest  pleasures  there  was  St. 
Peter's,  where,  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  as  we  read  in  his  Memoirs,  he  would 

take  a  volume  of  Byron  and  . . .  enjoy  the  great  cool  air  of  the  cathedral . . .  absorbed 
in  that  burning  verse.  I  followed  the  Corsair  across  the  sea  on  his  audacious  journeys. 
I  adored  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  man,  at  once  ruthless  and  of  extreme 
tenderness,  generous-hearted  and  without  pity,  a  strange  amalgam  of  feelings 
seemingly  opposed:  love  of  a  woman,  hatred  of  his  kind. 

Berlioz  had  just  recently  had  his  own  first  taste  of  the  sea  in  the  course  of  his  jour- 
ney to  Italy:  a  voyage  from  Marseilles  to  Leghorn,  during  which  the  destruction  of  his 
ship  in  a  violent  storm  was  avoided  only  through  the  fortunate  presence  of  a  Venetian 
("a  somewhat  dubious-looking  character,"  as  Berlioz  describes  him)  who  claimed  to 
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have  captained  a  warship  under  the  command  of  Byron  himself. 

Around  this  time,  too,  the  composer  spent  three  happy  weeks  in  Nice — this  after 
aborting  a  scheme  to  murder  the  pianist  Marie  (called  Camille)  Moke,  who  was  to 
have  married  him  after  his  return  from  Italy,  but  who  in  the  meantime  had  married 
the  composer/piano  manufacturer  Camille  Pleyel  instead.  Three  other  victims  figured 
in  Berlioz's  plan — Pleyel,  Marie's  mother,  and  himself,  since  he  would  obviously  have 
had  no  recourse  but  suicide  once  the  triple-killing  was  accomplished. 

In  any  event,  at  Nice,  the  composer  availed  himself  of  the  orange  groves,  the  sea, 
and  the  heather.  There  he  wrote  his  overture  King  Lear  and  began  the  overture  Rob 
Roy.  And  there,  more  than  ten  years  later,  he  would  compose  the  first  version  of  what 
would  become  his  overture  Le  Corsaire.  On  this  later  occasion,  Berlioz  was  recuperat- 
ing from  the  exhaustion  of  a  mammoth  concert  he  had  organized  in  Paris  in  conjunc- 
tion with  that  city's  Exhibition  of  Industrial  Products  in  1844.  The  concert  involved 
more  than  one  thousand  performers;  it  left  him  with  a  reasonable  financial  profit  and 
in  a  state  of  nervous  collapse.  Vacationing  in  Nice  at  doctor's  orders,  he  lodged  in  a 
tower  overlooking  the  Mediterranean,  and  this  tower  provided  the  original  title  of  the 
overture  he  wrote  at  that  time. 

Perhaps  Jacques  Barzun  is  right  in  suggesting  that  the  title  on  which  Berlioz  finally 
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settled  was  one  that  carried  a  broader  range  of  personal  associations,  with  something 
of  Byron,  of  Fenimore  Cooper,  and  of  the  events  chronicled  here.  But  what  surely 
matters  most  is  Berlioz's  music  and  how  much  of  his  genius  is  reflected  in  this  score: 
in  the  opening  passage  for  rushing  strings  and  chattering  winds  which  has  the  orches- 
tra on  its  toes  from  the  very  start;  in  the  broad  Adagio  melody  of  the  introduction, 
which,  at  a  faster  tempo,  becomes  the  second  theme  of  the  Allegro;  in  the  particular 
attention  given  the  individual  instruments,  all  of  which  manage  clearly  to  be  heard 
even  at  the  loudest  moments  (listen  especially  for  Berlioz's  use  of  the  recently  in- 
vented valved  cornets);  and  in  the  composer's  unerring  manipulation  of  the  orchestra 
as  a  whole,  in  passages  from  the  most  subdued  to  the  most  boisterous. 

— Marc  Mandel 


Max  Bruch 

Fantasia  on  Scottish  folk  melodies  for  the  violin,  with  orchestra 
and  harp,  Opus  46 

Max  Bruch  was  born  in  Cologne,  Germany,  on  January  6,  1838,  and  died  in  Friedenau, 
a  suburb  of  Berlin,  on  October  20, 1920.  He  composed  the  Fantasia  (Introduction,  Adagio, 
Scherzo,  Andante,  Finale)  for  the  violin,  with  orchestra  and  harp,  with  the  free  use  of  Scottish  folk 
melodies — to  give  it  its  full  and  formal  title — in  the  winter  of  1879-80.  It  was  dedicated  to  Pablo 
de  Sarasate,  who  gave  the  first  performance  at  the  Hamburg  Bach  Festival  in  September  1880. 
The  first  performances  in  Boston  were  given  on  November  23  and  24,  1888,  by  Charles  Martin 
Loeffler,  later  to  achieve  distinction  as  a  composer  but  then  second  concertmaster  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra;  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted.  The  orchestra  has  performed  the  work  only 
twice  previously  at  Tanglewood:  with  soloist  Joseph  Silverstein  under  Lawrence  Fosters  direction 
on  August  17,  1973,  and  with  Anne  Akiko  Meyers  under  Hans  Vonk's  direction  on  July  21,  1990. 
The  Fantasia  is  scored  for  solo  violin,  harp,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

Son  of  a  soprano  and  a  civil  servant,  Max  Bruch  composed  prodigiously  as  a  boy, 
was  thoroughly  trained,  first  by  his  mother,  then  by  Heinrich  Carl  Briedenstein,  him- 
self a  jurisprudent  and  philosopher  (a  pupil  of  Hegel)  as  well  as  a  musician,  and  later 
by  Ferdinand  Hiller  and  Karl  Reinecke,  and  held  over  the  years  a  succession  of  con- 
ducting appointments  in  Koblenz,  Sondershausen,  Liverpool,  and  Breslau.  He  en- 
joyed a  couple  of  patches  of  being  able  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  composition,  and 
from  1891  until  1910  he  taught  in  Berlin.  His  travels  brought  him  to  Boston  in  1883, 
when  he  produced  his  oratorio  Arminius  with  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  His 
contemporaries  knew  him  chiefly  as  a  composer  of  choral  music,  and  indeed  the  very 
first  Boston  Symphony  program  included  a  scene  from  his  oratorio  Odysseus.  Two 
works  of  his  have  remained  consistently  before  the  public,  the  Violin  Concerto  No.  1 
in  G  minor,  introduced  by  Joseph  Joachim  in  1866,  and  the  Kol  Nidrei  for  cello  and 
orchestra,  written  1881  for  the  Jewish  community  of  Liverpool.  One  hopes  the  vocal 
works  are  not  gone  for  good:  certainly  Odysseus,  the  cantata  Frithj of  (much  admired  by 
Brahms  and  Clara  Schumann,  and  the  work  that  first  made  a  reputation  for  Bruch), 
and  the  early  opera  Loreley  merit  study  and  revival.  In  Bruch 's  other  strong  suit,  the 
virtuoso  concerto,  there  has  been  some  welcome  exploration:  Heifetz  began  to  make 
new  friends  for  the  Scottish  Fantasia  with  his  1947  recording  with  William  Steinberg, 
and  a  number  of  violinists  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  Concerto  No.  2  in  D  minor  as 
well. 

Bruch  wrote  the  Scottish  Fantasia  for  the  great  Spanish  violinist  Pablo  de  Sarasate, 
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who  had  introduced  the  D  minor  concerto  in  1877.  Among  other  things,  it  is  a  monu- 
ment to  Sarasate's  playing,  renowned  and  treasured  for  a  tone  that,  though  not  large, 
was  singularly  pure,  for  elegance,  for  the  variety  of  vibrato,  for  an  impeccable  left 
hand,  and  especially  for  the  sheer  charm  of  projection  and  execution.*  As  a  composer, 
Sarasate  was  chiefly  an  arranger  of  Spanish  and  gypsy  folk  songs  and  dances,  and  he 
will  have  been  pleased  to  be  presented  with  Bruch's  loving  settings  of  similar  materials 
from  Scotland.  Interest  in  folk  music  and  its  use  in  concert  music  was  widespread  in 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century — for  some  composers  in  central  Europe 
and  Russia  the  issue  became  practically  a  fetish — and  Bruch's  work  reaches  into  the 
music  of  many  cultures.  (Curiously,  because  of  his  Kol  Nidrei,  a  melody  associated  with 
Yom  Kippur  services,  it  has  been  widely  and  quite  erroneously  assumed  that  Bruch 
was  Jewish.)  When  the  Fantasia  was  new,  Bruch  was  subjected  to  some  criticism  for 
"getting  the  tunes  wrong,"  but,  as  William  Foster  Apthorp  pointed  out  in  a  Boston 
Symphony  program  note  of  1896,  "it  is  important  to  remember  one  item  in  [the]  title: 
the  'free  use'  of  Scotch  songs."  There  is  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  the  professional 
folklorist  to  Bruch's  approach  here.  The  Scottish  songs  are  the  stuff  of  atmosphere 
and  romance — and  in  that  sense  the  Fantasia  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Mendelssohn's 
Hebrides  Overture  and  Scottish  Symphony — and  the  prominent  role  assigned  to  the  harp 
is  part  of  that  atmosphere,  part  of  a  desire  to  convey  a  sense  of  something  bardic. 
And  surely  it  is  also  part  of  the  spirit  of  the  day  that  Bruch's  Scotch  is  smooth  and 
sweet  rather  than  smoky,  untamed,  and  full  of  character — more  Johnnie  Walker 
Black  than  Laphroaig.  Aside  from  the  beauty  of  the  melodies  themselves,  what  strikes 
one  here  is  the  lucidity  of  form  and,  above  all,  the  wonderfully  cultivated  sense  of 
orchestral  euphony,  the  richness  of  the  voicing,  for  example,  the  horn,  trombone, 
and  harp  combination  right  at  the  beginning,  and  the  uncannily  skillful,  grateful 
placement  of  the  solo  violin  into  the  orchestral  texture. 

After  a  prelude  in  the  manner  of  recitative,  Bruch  builds  the  first  movement  prop- 
er, an  Adagio  cantabile,  on  the  song  "Auld  Rob  Morris."  The  second  movement  is,  by 
contrast,  a  quick  dance  with  drone  basses,  the  source  being  the  song  "Hey,  the  dusty 
miller."  Now  the  music  looks  back  doubly,  to  the  recitative  style  of  the  introduction 
and  to  the  tune  of  "Auld  Rob  Morris,"  and  combining  these  two  elements,  Bruch  makes 
a  bridge  to  the  next  movement,  a  set  of  beautifully  scored  variations  on  the  nostalgic 
"I'm  down  for  lack  o' Johnnie."  And  so  into  the  brilliant,  energetic  finale,  marked  Allegro 
guerriero  (warlike),  with  play  on  two  themes  of  which  the  tougher  is  "Scots  wha  hae." 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Advisor  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 


Sir  William  Walton 

Belshazzars  Feast,  for  mixed  chorus,  baritone  solo,  and  orchestra 
(text  arranged  from  Biblical  sources  by  Osbert  Sitwell) 

Sir  William  Walton  was  born  in  Oldham,  Lancashire,  England,  on  March  29,  1902,  and  died 
on  the  island  oflschia,  Italy,  on  March  8, 1983.  He  composed  Belshazzars  Feast  to  a  text 


*It  is  interesting,  though,  that  the  Fantasia  was  also  taken  up  at  once  by  Joachim,  friend  of 
Brahms,  peerless  interpreter  of  Beethoven,  virtually  the  only  serious  Bach  player  of  his  time, 
the  thinking  man's  violinist,  and  in  most  respects  Sarasate's  polar  opposite. 
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arranged  from  Biblical  sources  by  Sir  Osbert  Sitwell.  It  was  first  performed  at  the  Leeds  Festival 
of  1931  under  Malcolm  Sargent.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Berners.  Serge  Koussevitzky 
directed  the  Boston  Symphony  in  the  first  American  performance  on  March  31,  1933;  David 
Blair  McClosky  was  the  baritone  soloist,  and  the  Cecilia  Society  Chorus  was  prepared  by  Arthur 
Fiedler.  Andre  Previn  led  the  orchestras  only  previous  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  22, 
1983,  with  baritone  Sherrill  Milnes  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conduc- 
tor. The  orchestra  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  alto  saxophone,  three  clarinets, 
Eflat  clarinet,  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  tenor  drum,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets, 
cymbals,  bass  drum,  gong,  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  wood  block,  slapsticks,  anvil,  two  harps, 
organ,  and  strings.  (Two  supplementary  brass  bands  have  a  doubling  function  and  will  be  used 
in  the  present  performance.) 

It  is  almost  a  foregone  conclusion  that  a  British  composer  sooner  or  later  will  turn 
to  the  oratorio  form.  The  strength  of  the  English  choral  tradition,  continued  on  the 
one  hand  in  cathedrals  and  university  chapels  and  on  the  other  in  choral  festivals 
featuring  grand  oratorios,  makes  the  chorus  a  particularly  attractive  medium.  At  the 
end  of  the  1920s  Walton  had  established  himself  as  an  instrumental  composer  primar- 
ily, first  with  a  lusty  overture  called  Portsmouth  Point  and  later  with  a  much  more  serious 
work,  the  Viola  Concerto,  which  immediately  preceded  Belshazzar's  Feast.  On  a  differ- 
ent note,  his  satirical  Facade  had  made  him  famous,  not  to  say  notorious,  almost  at 
once. 

Belshazzar's  Feast  has  a  Biblical  text,  but  it  is  not  at  all  a  traditional  oratorio.  There 
are  no  moralizing,  no  reflective  passages.  All  is  stark,  dramatic  treatment  in  narrative 
form — in  the  third  person  throughout,  the  soloist  not  representing  any  character  in 
the  story — of  the  tale  of  the  fall  of  Babylon  following  the  blasphemous  heathen  feast 
that  Belshazzar  gave,  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  a  man's  hand  writing  the 
mysterious  words  on  the  wall.  This  story,  of  course,  is  from  the  Book  of  Daniel,  chap- 
ter 5;  the  text  incorporates  parts  of  Psalms  137  and  81  as  well  as  Revelation  18.  Sir 
Osbert  Sitwell  arranged  it  in  a  manner  ideal  for  musical  treatment,  beginning  with 
the  dark,  bitter  ferocity  of  the  captive  Hebrews  and  leading  to  the  final  hymn  of  joy 
for  the  destruction  of  Babylon  and  the  delivery  of  the  captives. 

Walton's  orchestra  is  a  large  one,  and  he  employs  it  with  a  barbaric  splendor  to 
capture  the  energy  of  the  praises  sung  to  the  heathen  god,  later  balanced  by  the  re- 
joicing of  the  Jews  with  the  blowing  up  of  the  trumpet  in  the  new  moon.  As  a  foil  to 
this,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  intricate  unaccompanied  choral  singing. 

As  the  heathen  gods  receive  their  meed  of  praise  from  the  assembled  revelers,  the 
music  builds  to  a  powerful  climax,  "O  King,  live  forever."  Immediately  an  orchestral 
thunderbolt  brings  a  sudden  hush,  and  the  baritone  soloist  tells  of  the  writing  on  the 
wall.  When  the  mysterious  words  are  interpreted,  "Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  found  wanting,"  the  baritone  continues  with  the  brief  conclusion  of  the  tale:  "In 
that  night  was  Belshazzar  the  King  slain  . . ."  and  the  chorus  takes  the  words  right  out 
of  his  mouth,  shouting  them  full  force.*  This  motivates  the  mighty  song  of  thanksgiv- 
ing that  brings  the  work  to  its  end. 

— S.L. 


*This  famous,  unexpected  shout  turned  up  in  the  humorous  context  of  one  of  Gerard 
Hoffnung's  wonderful  "Festivals"  back  in  the  1950s.  With  all  the  seriousness  possible  in  such  a 
lighthearted  event,  the  announcement  was  made  that  Sir  William  Walton  would  make  an 
appearance  to  conduct  an  excerpt  from  his  masterpiece,  Belshazzar's  Feast.  The  audience  waited 
with  an  expectant  hush.  Walton  made  his  way  to  the  podium,  bowed  to  the  audience,  nodded 
to  the  performers,  and  raised  his  baton.  There  was  a  powerful  downbeat,  the  chorus  shouted, 
"Slain!,"  and  the  composer  turned  to  bow  again  to  the  audience  and  left  the  stage! 
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BELSHAZZAR'S  FEAST 

Thus  spake  Isaiah : 

Thy  sons  that  thou  shalt  beget 

They  shall  be  taken  away, 

And  be  eunuchs 

In  the  palace  of  the  King  of  Babylon 
Howl  ye,  howl  ye,  therefore: 
For  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand! 

*     *     *     * 


By  the  waters  of  Babylon, 

By  the  waters  of  Babylon 
There  we  sat  down:  yea,  we  wept 
And  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows. 

For  they  that  wasted  us 

Required  of  us  mirth; 

They  that  carried  us  away  captive 

Required  of  us  a  song. 

Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion. 

How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song 
In  a  strange  land? 

If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem, 

Let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning. 

If  I  do  not  remember  thee, 

Let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth. 

Yea,  if  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem  above  my  chief  joy. 

By  the  waters  of  Babylon 

There  we  sat  down:  yea,  we  wept. 

O  daughter  of  Babylon,  who  art  to  be  destroyed, 

Happy  shall  he  be  that  taketh  thy  children 

And  dasheth  them  against  a  stone, 

For  with  violence  shall  that  great  city  Babylon  be  thrown  down 

And  shall  be  found  no  more  at  all. 

Babylon  was  a  great  city, 

Her  merchadise  was  of  gold  and  silver, 

Of  precious  stones,  of  pearls,  of  fine  linen, 

Of  purple,  silk  and  scarlet, 

All  manner  vessels  of  ivory, 

All  manner  vessels  of  most  precious  wood, 

Of  brass,  iron  and  marble, 

Cinnamon,  odours  and  ointments, 

Of  frankincense,  wine  and  oil, 

Fine  flour,  wheat  and  beasts, 

Sheep,  horses,  chariots,  slaves 

And  the  souls  of  men. 


*     *     *     * 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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In  Babylon 

Belshazzar  the  King 

Made  a  great  feast, 
Made  a  feast  to  a  thousand  of  his  lords, 
And  drank  wine  before  the  thousand. 

Belshazzar,  whiles  he  tasted  the  wine, 
commanded  us  to  bring  the  gold  and  silver  vessels: 
Yea!  the  golden  vessels,  which  his  father,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Had  taken  out  of  the  temple  that  was  in  Jerusalem. 

He  commanded  us  to  bring  the  golden  vessels 
Of  the  temple  of  the  house  of  God, 
That  the  King,  his  Princes,  his  wives 
And  his  concubines  might  drink  therein. 

Then  the  King  commanded  us: 

Bring  ye  the  cornet,  flute,  sackbut,  psaltery 

And  all  kinds  of  music:  they  drank  wine  again, 

Yea,  drank  from  the  sacred  vessels, 

And  then  spake  the  King: 

Praise  ye 

The  God  of  Gold 
Praise  ye 

The  God  of  Silver 
Praise  ye 

The  God  of  Iron 
Praise  ye 

The  God  of  Wood 
Praise  ye 

The  God  of  Stone 
Praise  ye 

The  god  of  Brass 
Praise  ye  the  Gods! 

Thus  in  Babylon,  the  mighty  city, 
Belshazzar  the  King  made  a  great  feast, 
Made  a  feast  to  a  thousand  of  his  lords 
And  drank  wine  before  the  thousand. 

Belshazzar  whiles  he  tasted  the  wine 
Commanded  us  to  bring  the  gold  and  silver  vessels 
That  his  Princes,  his  wives  and  his  concubines 
Might  rejoice  and  drink  therein. 

After  they  had  praised  their  strange  gods, 

The  idols  and  the  devils, 

False  gods  who  can  neither  see  nor  hear, 

Called  they  for  the  timbrel  and  the  pleasant  harp 

To  extol  the  glory  of  the  King. 

They  then  pledged  the  King  before  the  people, 

Crying,  Thou,  O  King,  art  King  of  Kings: 

O  King,  live  for  ever . . . 
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And  in  that  same  hour,  as  they  feasted 
Came  forth  fingers  of  a  man's  hand 
And  the  King  saw 
The  part  of  the  hand  that  wrote. 
And  this  was  the  writing  that  was  written: 
MENE,  MENE,TEKEL  UPHARSIN' 
'THOU  ART  WEIGHED  IN  THE  BALANCE 
AND  FOUND  WANTING'. 

In  the  night  was  Belshazzar  the  King  slain 
And  his  Kingdom  divided. 


Then  sing  aloud  to  God  our  strength: 
Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the  God  of  Jacob. 
Take  a  psalm,  bring  hither  the  timbrel, 
Blow  up  the  trumpet  in  the  new  moon, 
Blow  up  the  trumpet  in  Zion 
For  Babylon  the  Great  is  fallen,  fallen. 

Alleluia! 

Then  sing  aloud  to  God  our  strength: 
Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the  God  of  Jacob, 
While  the  Kings  of  the  Earth  lament 
And  the  merchants  of  the  Earth 
Weep,  wail  and  rend  their  raiment. 
They  cry,  Alas,  Alas,  that  great  city, 
In  one  hour  is  her  judgement  come. 

The  trumpeters  and  pipers  are  silent, 
And  the  harpers  have  ceased  to  harp, 
And  the  light  of  a  candle  shall  shine  no  more. 

Then  sing  aloud  to  God  our  strength. 
Make  a  joyful  noise  to  the  God  of  Jacob. 
For  Babylon  the  Great  is  fallen. 

Alleluia! 


Selection  and  arrangement  by  Osbert  Sitwell  of  the  text  for  William  Walton's  Belshazzar's 
Feast  copyright  and  reproduced  by  permission  of  Oxford  University  Press. 
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Roger  Norrington 

ri^m  Born  in  Oxford,  England,  Roger  Norrington  sang  and  played  the 

^k  violin  from  an  early  age;  he  studied  English  literature  at  Cambridge 

w^        University  and  conducting  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in  London. 
In  1962  he  formed  the  Schiitz  Choir.  He  was  musical  director  of  Kent 
Opera  from  its  founding  in  1969  until  1984;  from  1985  to  1988  he  was 
principal  conductor  and  artistic  advisor  of  the  Bournemouth  Sin- 
fonietta  and  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Jerusalem  Symphony. 
In  1986  Mr.  Norrington  signed  an  exclusive  long-term  contract  with 
EMI,  for  which  company  he  has  recorded  the  complete  Beethoven 
symphonies  and  piano  concertos,  Mozart's  Die  Zauberflote ,  and  works 
by  Berlioz,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Weber,  Wagner,  Mendelssohn,  Rossini,  and  Brahms.  These 
recordings  were  made  with  the  London  Classical  Players,  which  Mr.  Norrington  founded  in 
1978  specifically  to  explore  historical  performance  practice.  Together  they  perform  regularly 
at  the  South  Bank,  where  their  series  of  "Experience  Weekends"  draw  capacity  audiences. 
They  have  also  appeared  at  major  European  music  centers  and  festivals,  toured  the  United 
States,  and  made  numerous  television  programs,  including  the  complete  Beethoven  sym- 
phonies for  the  BBC.  Mr.  Norrington  has  by  now  led  numerous  orchestras  in  Europe  and 
North  America.  His  first  appearance  with  a  major  American  orchestra  was  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  atTanglewood,  on  the  occasion  of  his  BSO  debut  in  July  1988;  he  has 
since  conducted  the  orchestra  several  times  atTanglewood,  and  on  subscription  concerts  at 
Symphony  Hall,  most  recently  this  past  January.  Mr.  Norrington  has  conducted  opera  at  the 
Royal  Opera,  English  National  Opera,  La  Scala,  La  Fenice  in  Venice,  and  Florence's  Teatro 
Comunale.  He  has  also  appeared  with  such  period-instrument  groups  as  the  Orchestra  of  the 
18th  Century,  the  Boston  Early  Music  Festival,  the  Netherlands  Bach  Society,  and  the  Early 
Opera  Project,  as  well  as  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  the  Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Norrington  is  scheduled  to  conduct  performances  of  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  next  February. 
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Anne-Sophie  Mutter 

This  summer  Anne-Sophie  Mutter  makes  her  American  summer 
festivals  debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  opening  concert 
atTanglewood,  and  in  the  opening  concert  of  the  Mostly  Mozart  Festi- 
val at  Lincoln  Center  with  Gerard  Schwarz.  Her  Ravinia  debut  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony  and  James  Levine  is  coupled  with  a  Deutsche 
Grammophon  recording  of  the  Berg  Violin  Concerto  and  the  Amer- 
ican premiere  oiTime  Chant  by  Wolfgang  Rihm.  During  the  1992-93 
season  Ms.  Mutter  makes  a  two-month  recital  tour  of  the  major  Euro- 
pean capitals,  and  return  recital  tours  of  the  Far  East  and  North 
America.  Her  only  North  American  concerto  appearance  of  the  season 
is  with  James  Levine  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Orchestra  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Ms.  Mutter  was 
awarded  the  1991  Deutscher  Schallplattenpreis  Echo  for  her  EMI/Angel  recording  of  Mozart's 
Violin  Concerto  No.  1  and  Sinfonia  concertante,  with  violist  Bruno  Giuranna,  with  Neville 
Marriner  and  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields.  Deutsche  Grammophon  has  just  re- 
leased her  recording  of  Bartok's  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  and  Norbert-Eloi  Moret's  En  Reve  with 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony.  Ms.  Mutter's  earlier  releases  include  the  Tchaikovsky 
Concerto  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  complete  Beethoven 
string  trios  with  Bruno  Giuranna  and  Mstislav  Rostropovich,  and  the  Glazunov  Concerto  and 
Prokofiev  First  Concerto  with  Mstislav  Rostropovich  and  the  National  Symphony.  She  was 
awarded  a  1989  Grand  Prix  International  du  Disque  for  her  recording  of  the  Stravinsky  Con- 
certo with  Paul  Sacher  and  the  Philharmonia  and  LutosFawski's  Chain  2  and  Partita  with  the 
BBC  Symphony  conducted  by  the  composer.  She  recently  received  Gold  Record  awards  in 
Europe  for  her  four-disc  set  of  "Great  Violin  Concerti"  and  her  recording  of  Vivaldi's  Four 
Seasons,  all  with  Karajan  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  A  strong  advocate  of  contemporary 
composers,  Ms.  Mutter  has  recorded  and  presented  the  world  premieres  of  the  works  by  Luto- 
slawski,  Moret,  and  Rihm  mentioned  above.  In  June  1993  she  will  premiere  a  new  concerto  by 
Krzysztof  Penderecki.  Since  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  February  1983,  Ms.  Mutter  has 
performed  music  of  Bruch,  Lalo,  Beethoven,  Stravinsky,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Bartok,  and 
Moret  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra. 


Morning  pro  musica  is  made  possible  in  part  by  a  grant  from  Talbots. 
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Midori 

Acclaimed  by  press  and  public  alike  as  one  of  this  century's  most  bril- 
liant artists,  Midori  first  captured  the  attention  of  the  music  world  in 
an  historic  gala  concert  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  on  New  Year's 
Eve  in  1982.  On  that  occasion,  the  remarkable  eleven-year-old  virtuoso 
dazzled  the  Lincoln  Center  audience,  earning  a  thunderous  ovation 
and  launching  her  career.  Since  then  she  has  been  in  consistent  and 
ever-increasing  demand  throughout  the  world,  whether  at  the  White 
House,  the  Kennedy  Center,  Carnegie  Hall,  the  Tonight  Show,  the 
Barbican  in  London,  the  Concertgebouw  in  Amsterdam,  the  Musik- 
verein  in  Vienna,  or  the  Philharmonie  in  Berlin.  Equally  active  as  a 
concerto  soloist  and  as  a  recitalist,  she  has  shared  the  great  musical  stages  with  such  eminent 
musicians  as  Abbado,  Ashkenazy,  Barenboim,  Bernstein,  Ma,  Mehta,  Rostropovich,  Stern,  and 
Zukerman,  and  with  such  distinguished  orchestras  as  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Boston 
Symphony,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  London  Symphony,  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Midori  records 
exclusively  for  Sony  Classical,  which  has  issued  her  live  recording  of  the  Dvorak  Concerto  with 
Mehta  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  as  well  as  the  complete  Paganini  Caprices  and  the  two 
Bartok  concertos  with  Mehta  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  Her  Carnegie  Hall  recital  debut  of 
October  1990  has  been  issued  in  both  audio  and  video  formats,  including  laserdisc  and  VHS 
cassette.  Midori  has  appeared  annually  atTanglewood  since  her  Boston  Symphony  debut 
under  Leonard  Bernstein's  direction  in  1986.  During  the  1990-91  season  she  appeared  with 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  as  soloist  in  the  BSO's  Opening  Night  concert  in  September 
1990,  and  later  in  subscription  concerts  in  Boston  and  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Midori  has  performed 
music  of  Bernstein,  Paganini,  Sibelius,  Sarasate,  Brahms,  Dvorak,  Tchaikovsky,  and  Wieniawski 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Victor  Ledbetter 

A  1988  Adler  Fellow  of  the  San  Francisco  Opera,  Victor  Ledbetter  has 
appeared  in  opera  houses  throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  Far 
East.  During  the  1991-92  season  he  made  his  Carnegie  Hall  debut  in 
Handel's  Messiah  with  Robert  Shaw  and  the  Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's.  He 
was  also  heard  in  Orff 's  Carmina  burana  with  the  Eugene  Concert  Choir 
of  Oregon,  and  as  Sharpless  in  Cincinnati  Opera's  production  of 
Madama  Butterfly.  This  summer  he  makes  his  New  York  City  Opera 
debut  as  the  senior  Germont  in  Verdi's  La  traviata.  Mr.  Ledbetter  made 
his  Washington  Opera  debut  as  Alfio  in  Cavalleria  rusticana  and  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco  Opera  last  season  for  Prokofiev's  War  and  Peace. 
Internationally  he  has  been  heard  as  Eustachio  in  Donizetti's  L'assedio  di  Calais  at  the  Wexford 
Festival  and  as  the  Count  in  Dublin  Grand  Opera's  Le  nozze  di  Figaro.  Engagements  during  the 
1992-93  season  include  appearances  with  the  San  Francisco  Opera  as  Shchelkalov  in  Boris 
Godunov  and  as  Christophe  Colomb  II  in  Milhaud's  Christophe  Colomb,  and  performances  as 
Masetto  in  Don  Giovanni  with  San  Diego  Opera  and  Alfio  in  Cavalleria  rusticana  with  the  Hunts- 
ville  Symphony.  Mr.  Ledbetter  has  been  heard  with  numerous  opera  companies  throughout 
North  America,  also  including  Cincinnati  Opera,  the  Skylight  Opera  Theatre,  Vancouver 
Opera,  and  Phoenix  Opera.  During  the  1987-88  season  he  traveled  to  Shanghai  to  sing  Scarpia 
in  China's  first  Tosca  and  participated  in  a  joint  concert  with  the  Shanghai  Opera  House  and 
Shanghai  Conservatory.  A  frequent  oratorio  soloist  in  concert  with  symphony  orchestras, 
Mr.  Ledbetter  is  also  active  in  theater,  having  acted  extensively  in  roles  such  as  Judge  Brach  in 
Hedda  Gabler,  Mr.  Peachum  in  The  Threepenny  Opera,  Polonius  in  Hamlet,  and  the  title  role  of 
Tartuffe.  A  native  of  Georgia,  he  is  a  graduate  of  Mercer  University  and  studied  at  Indiana 
University  with  Nicola  Rossi-Lemeni.  A  recent  prizewinner  in  the  Baltimore  Opera  Competi- 
tion, he  is  making  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  this  week's  performance  of  Belshazzars  Feast. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1970, 
when  founding  conductor  John  Oliver  became  director  of  vocal  and 
choral  activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center;  the  chorus  celebrated 
its  twentieth  anniversary  in  April  1990.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center  and  Boston  University,  and  originally  formed  for 
performances  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer  home,  the 
chorus  was  soon  playing  a  major  role  in  the  BSO's  Symphony  Hall 
season  as  well.  Now  the  official  chorus  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is  made  up  of  members  who  donate 
their  services,  performing  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood, 
working  with  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such  promi- 
nent guest  conductors  as  Bernard  Haitink,  Roger  Norrington,  and  Simon  Rattle.  The  chorus 
has  also  collaborated  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous 
recordings,  beginning  with  Berlioz's  The  Damnation  of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  a  1975 
Grammy  nominee  for  Best  Choral  Performance.  An  album  of  a  cappella  twentieth-century 
American  music  recorded  at  the  invitation  of  Deutsche  Grammophon  was  a  1979  Grammy 
nominee.  Recordings  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  currently  available 
on  compact  disc  include  Strauss's  Elektra,  Mahler's  Second  and  Eighth  symphonies,  and 
Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  on  Philips;  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  onTelarc; 
Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle,  on  Deutsche  Grammophon;  and  Debussy's 
La  Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade,  on  CBS  Masterworks.  The  chorus'  most  recent 
release,  on  Philips,  is  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
Bernard  Haitink's  direction.  They  may  also  be  heard  on  the  Philips  album  "We  Wish  You  a 
Merry  Christmas"  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conductor  of  the 
MIT  Chamber  Chorus  and  MIT  Concert  Choir,  a  senior  lecturer  in  music  at  MIT,  and  conduc- 
tor of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  he  founded  in  1977.  Mr.  Oliver  made  his  Boston  Sym- 
phony conducting  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1985. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 

Sopranos 

Annette  Anfinrud 
Margaret  Aquino 
Ingrid  Bartinique 
Deborah  Bennett 
Michele  M.  Bergonzi 
Joanne  Colella  Boag 
Sarah  S.  Brannen 
Susan  Cavalieri 
Jane  Circle 
Lorenzee  Cole 
Patricia  Cox 
Mary  AV.  Crimmins 
Sara  Dorfman 
Christine  P.  Duquette 
Ann  M.  Dwelley 
Carol  S.  Furneaux 
Martha  R.  Golub 
Lillian  M.  Grayton 
Sandra  Hammond 
Amy  G.  Harris 
Catherine  Hatfield 
Malinda  S.Julian 
Anne  Keaney 
Holly  MacEwen  Krafka 
Barbara  MacDonald 
Carol  McKeen 
Betsy  Moyer 
Fumiko  Ohara 
Charlotte  C.  Russell 
Genevieve  Schmidt 
Pamela  Schweppe 
S.  Lynn  Shane 
Joan  Pernice  Sherman 
Deborah  L.  Speer 
Sarah  J.Telford 
Jennifer  Wehr 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Maisy  Bennett 

Betty  B.  Blume 

Sharon  Carter 

Barbara  Clemens 

Ethel  Crawford 

Diane  Droste 

Barbara  Naidich  Ehrmann 

Paula  Folkman 

Dorrie  A.  Freedman 

Jennifer  L.  French 


Irene  Gilbride 
Donna  Hewitt-Didham 
Diane  Hoffman 
Evelyn  Eshleman  Kern 
Deborah  Kreuze 
Gale  Livingston 
Dorothy  W.  Love 
April  Merriam 
Sheryl  L.  Monkelien 
Susan  Quinn  Pierce 
Sahoko  Sato 
Ada  Park  Snider 
Julie  Steinhilber 
Dianne  M.Terp 
Judith  Tierney 
Constance  L.  Turnburke 
Christine  Lillian  Wallace 
Eileen  West 
Sue  Wilcox 


Tenors 

Brad  W  Amidon 
Antone  Aquino 
John  C.  Barr 
Richard  A.  Bissell 
Kenneth  I.  Blum 
William  A.  Bridges,  Jr. 
Henry  R.  Costantino 
Wayne  N.  Curtis 
Richard  A.  Demme 
Reginald  Didham 
Jeff  Flaster 
Michael  P.  Gallagher 
J.  Stephen  Groff 
David  M.  Halloran 
Craig  W  Hanson 
Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 
George  W  Harper 
David  Mack  Henderson 
John  Hickman 
Richard  P.  Howell 
Stanley  Hudson 
James  R.  Kauffman 
Henry  Lussier 
John  Vincent  Maclnnis 
Scott  Milner 
Eric  S.  Parker 
Ernest  Redekop 


Barry  Singer 
Donald  Sturdy 
Joe  Tucker 

Basses 

Peter  T  Anderson 
Eddie  Andrews 
John  Cavallaro 
Mel  Conway 
Edward  E.  Dahl 
Stephen  Falbel 
Jay  Gregory 
Mark  L.  Haberman 
David  F.  Harrison 
David  K.  Kim 
John  Knowles 
Bruce  Kozuma 
Timothy  Lanagan 
Lee  Leach 
Steven  Ledbetter 
Andris  Levensteins 
Bruce  Levkoff 
Gregory  Mancusi-Ungaro 
Geoffrey  Martin 
Rene  A.  Miville 
Clark  Nelson 
John  W  Norton 
Stephen  H.  Owades 
Donald  R.  Peck 
Dennis  M.  Pereira 
Carl  R.  Petersheim 
Michael  J.  Prichard 
Peter  Rothstein 
Andrei  Roudenko 
Vladimir  Roudenko 
A.  Michael  Ruderman 
Paul  Sanner 
Frank  R.  Sherman 
Timothy  Shetler 
Peter  S.  Strickland 
N.  Charles  Thomas 
Brad  Turner 
Thomas  C.  Wang 
Terry  L.  Ward 
Peter  Wender 


Virginia  S.  Hecker,  Manager 
Shiela  Kibbe,  Rehearsal  Pianist 
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IMAGINE 

THE  POSSIBILITIES 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

encourages  the  relocation  of  business  and 

industry  to  Berkshire  County.  If  you're  looking 

for  the  exceptional  quality  of  life  and  genuine 

business  opportunities  offered  by  this 

beautiful  region,  please  contact  the 

Central  Berkshire  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

66  West  Street,  Pittsfield,  MA  01  201 . 

(413)  499-4000,  fax  (413)  447-9641. 

Attention:  Dennis  A.  Welcome 
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THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  contributors  for  their  generous  support  during 
the  1991-92  season.  These  very  special  patrons  have  each  donated  $  1,500  or  more  to  the  Tanglewood  Annual 
Fund,  the  Tanglewood  Business  Annual  Fund,  or  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Capital  gifts  to  the  new 
Concert  Hall  and  Tanglewood  Music  Center  are  recognized  elsewhere  in  the  program  book.  This  roster 
acknowledges  contributions  received  since  September  1,  1991. 


TANGLEWOOD  ANNUAL  FUND 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 
Ms.  Janet  Adams  and 

Mr.  James  Oberschmidt 
Mrs.  Sidney  Albert 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Atkin 
Carliss  Y.  Baldwin  and 

Randolph  G.  Hawthorne 
Mrs.  Rose  Barell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  Berger 
Harriet  and  Bernard  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neal  F.  Blackmarr 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Bloom 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  R.  Braus 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Brenner 
Ann  and  Richard  Brown 
Ms.  Sandra  L.  Brown 
Mrs.  Karl  Burack 
Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick 
Mrs.  A.WerkCook 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Cornelio 
Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channing  Dichter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Downs 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Edelson 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  M.  Falik 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Nancy  Fitzpatrick  and  Lincoln  Russell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  E.  Fowler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Fraser 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
PriscillaH.Garlock.M.D. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  R.  Ginsberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Golber 
Carol  R.  and  Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Joan  and  Richard  Goodkind 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerson  Gordon 
Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kermit  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Gordon 
Charlotte  and  Sheldon  Gross 
Klaus  and  Bobbie  Hallig 
Jerome  P.  Harkins  and 

Farha-Joyce  Haboucha 
William  B.  Harris 
William  R.Harris 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch 
Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 
Selma  and  George  Hillman 
Drs.  Joan  and  Jerome  Hoffman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Housholder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  R.  Humes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 
Charles  H.Jenkins,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Jerome 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kaiser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Kalmanoff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Y.  Kapiloff 
Selma  and  Walter  Kaye 
MonsignorLeo  A.  Kelty 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F.  Kilmer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Kimmel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Kleinberg 
Barry  S.  Krasner,  M.D. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Langsam 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Leifman 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
Jed  Leshowitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Lesser 


Stuart  A.  Lesser 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  J.  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lieb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Loeb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Marks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  T.  McCain 

David  and  Betsey  McKearnan 

The  Messinger  Family 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  H.  Miller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  T  Miller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Moody 

David  Naseman  and  Toehl  Harding 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Novotny 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Olzman 

Dr.  Carole  Owens 

Mrs.  Archie  Peace 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Perlow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  James  Peterson 

Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 

Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rauch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Reich 

Ms.  Carol  A.  Rennie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Risley 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Rosasco 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W  Rosgen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merl  L.  Rouse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  B.  Rubin 

Sue  and  David  Rudd 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Sanders 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Martha  and  Aaron  Schecter 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Schnell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Shapiro 

Arthur  T  Shorin 
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Mrs.  Jeanette  S.  Simon 

Mrs.  Pollard  Simons 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton 

Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 

Dr.  Norman  Stearns  and  Mrs.  Irma 

Mann  Stearns 
Daniel  and  Helene  Sterling 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  J.  Stichman 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Strickman 

Aso  Tavitian 

William  and  Juliana  Thompson 

Richard  J.  Trant,  Jr. 

Theodore  J.  Trombly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Tytel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Verebay 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Weiller  III 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Werner 
Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.P  Whitney 
Robert  I.  Wishnick  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  A.  Wyman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Zemsky 
Dr.  Richard  M.  Ziter 
Anonymous  (6) 


TANGLEWOOD  BUSINESS  ANNUAL  FUND 


Berkshire  Associates  for  Neurological  Diseases 
Eugene  W  Leibowitz,  M.D. 

Classical  Tents 
EricWilska 

Crane  and  Company,  Inc. 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  and  Jack  Fitzpatrick 

Dresser-Hull  Company 
Richard  F.  Shields 

The  Fahey  Beverage  Company 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin 

Fairwinds  Gourmet  Coffee 
Michael  J.  Sullivan 

General  Electric  Plastics 

Hickey-Birches  Funeral  Home 
Paul  J.  and  Maureen  J.  Hickey 

Kay-Bee  Toy  Stores 
Ronald  Staffieri 


J.H.  Maxymillian,  Inc. 
James  Maxymillian 

Merchant  du  Vin 

Newgrange  Financial  Services,  Inc. 
Bruce  P.  Kelly 

Petricca  Industries,  Inc. 

Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  J.  Colvin 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Jane  and  Jack  Fitzpatrick 

Taylor  Rental  Center 
John  and  Joanne  Heaton 

Whitestone  Photo 

Yankee  Candle  Company 
Michael  J.  Kittredge 
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TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 


Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ  Company 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. P.  Barger 

Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

Ann  and  Alan  H.  Bernstein 

Boston  Showcase  Company 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Ms.  Helen  Ladd  Brackett 

The  Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Foundation 

The  Britten-Pears  Foundation 

Mrs.  Karl  Burack 

Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick 

Gordon  Clark  Memorial  Trust 

Mrs.  Eunice  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Cohen 

Country  Curtains 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Deely 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 

Dynatech  Corporation 

English  Speaking  Union 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Fisher 

The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 

Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation 

Charles  and  Sara  Goldberg  Charitable 

Trust 
The  William  and  Mary  Greve 

Foundation 
Ira  Haupt  II 

Mrs.  Boris  A.  Jackson  (d) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Leonard  Kandell  and  Dr.  Alice 

Kandell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  B.  Kay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 
The  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 
Ms.  Barbara  Kroll 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kruvant 


Ms.  Barbara  LaMont 
Mrs.  Peter  I. B.  Lavan 
Ms.  Barbara  Lee/ Raymond  E.  Lee 

Foundation 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Linde 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London 
James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation 
Wynton  Marsalis 
Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  T  Mertz 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Moody 
Mu  Phi  Epsilon  Memorial  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 
Olivetti  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Bessie  Pappas  Charitable 

Foundation 
The  Pew  Charitable  Trusts 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Powers 
The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 
Frederick  W  Richmond  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wdliam  C.  Rousseau 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Sagner 
Miss  Idah  L.  Salzman 
Ms.  Helen  Sangster 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Schneider 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Schnell 
Aaron  and  Abby  Schroeder 
Mrs.  Pollard  Simons 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 
Ms.  Mary  Hunting  Smith 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wylde 
Anonymous  (2) 
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Seats  at  Tanglewood 
are  Yours  for  the  giving 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  would  like  to  offer  you  a  perma- 
nent place  at  Tanglewood  along  with  the  masters  of  great  music. 
A  gift  of  $2,500  will  enable  you  to  endow  your  favorite  seat  in  the 
Koussevitzky  Music  Shed.  Your  name,  or  that  of  someone  you 
wish  to  honor  or  memorialize,  will  be  inscribed  on  a  plaque  and 
affixed  to  the  seat  you  have  chosen. 

By  endowing  a  seat  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  you  will 
help  to  ensure  that  future  summers  in  the  Berkshires  will  be 
filled  with  glorious  music.  Your  endowed  seat  will  also  give  you 
a  rare  opportunity  to  have  a  personal  and  lasting  association 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

For  further  information  about  Tanglewood's  Endowed  Seat 
Program  or  other  endowment  opportunities  offered  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  please  contact  Joyce  Serwitz  at  the 
Friends  Office;  Tanglewood;  Lenox,  MA  01240;  (413)  637-1600;  or 
the  Development  Office;  Symphony  Hall;  Boston,  MA  02115; 
(617)  638-9273. 
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Fourth-of-July  Celebration 

Saturday,  July  4,  1992 


4:00         Gates  Open 

Afternoon  events  on  the  lawn 
until  concert  time 

7:00         ARLO  GUTHRIE  and  JUDY  COLLINS 

Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 


Trent  Arterberry;  Hot  Foot;  Hurdy  Gurdy,  monkey  &  me;  and  Waldo  and 
Woodhead  will  perform  throughout  the  afternoon  on  the  lawn. 

Fantastic  Face  Painting  by  "Le  Masque:  Theatre -Arts  Ensemble"  will  be 
available  on  the  lawn  until  dark. 

The  Lenox  Library  presents  storyteller  Ramona  Bass  at  the  Chamber 
Music  Hall. 


Fireworks  will  take  place  over  the  Stockbridge  Bowl  following  the  evening  concert. 


Born  in  1947  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Arlo  Davy  Guthrie  is  the  son  of  Marjorie  Mazia  Guthrie 
(a  dancer  with  the  Martha  Graham  Company)  and  legendary  folk  singer  Woody  Guthrie. 
Surrounded  as  a  child  by  music  and  musicians,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Arlo  himself  took  to 
the  stage.  His  career  really  began  at  the  1967  Newport  Folk  Festival,  where  his  anti-draft  song 
"Alice's  Restaurant  Massacree"  became  the  event  of  the  day,  and  eventually  spawned  a  move- 
ment and  a  movie,  in  which  Arlo  starred.  It  wasn't  long  before  he  scored  again  with  "Coming 
Into  Los  Angeles"  (performed  at  Woodstock)  and  "City  of  New  Orleans,"  written  by  Steve 
Goodman.  Today,  Arlo  Guthrie  tours  extensively  throughout  North  America  and  often  per- 
forms overseas  as  well.  Whether  performing  solo,  accompanied  by  his  son  Abe's  band,  Xavier, 
or  in  concert  with  Pete  Seeger,  he  offers  a  selection  of  old  and  new,  original  and  traditional, 
that  is  as  varied  as  his  audiences.  Mr.  Guthrie's  own  record  company,  Rising  Son  Records,  has 
re-released  all  twelve  of  the  albums  he  recorded  with  Warner  Brothers  during  his  fifteen 
years  with  that  company,  ranging  from  Alice's  Restaurant  (1967)  through  Someday  (1986). 
There  is  also  a  new  compilation  CD  of  favorite  previously  recorded  songs  entitled 
All  Over  the  World.  Mr.  Guthrie's  latest  release  on  Rising  Son,  entitled  Son  of  the  Wind,  is  a  collec- 


tion  of  songs  he  grew  up  with,  including  such  classic  cowboy  tunes  as  "Buffalo  Gals," 
"Shenandoah,"  and  "Red  River  Valley."  In  addition  to  touring,  Arlo  Guthrie  writes  and  circu- 
lates a  small  magazine  entitled  the  "Rolling  Blunder  Review."  His  latest  project  is  the  acquisi- 
tion of  "Alice's"  church  in  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts.  The  church  now  houses  the 
offices  of  Rising  Son  Records  as  well  as  The  Guthrie  Center,  a  non-profit  organization  de- 
voted to  helping  abused  children  and  people  afflicted  with  AIDS  and  also  focusing  on  en- 
vironmental issues. 

Judy  Collins  is  inextricably  linked  to  the  rise  in  the  populist  song  movement  that  first  swept 
the  music  scene  during  the  1960s.  Born  in  Seattle,  Washington,  Ms.  Collins  grew  up  with 
music  as  a  focal  point  of  her  existence.  She  began  studying  classical  piano  at  the  age  of  five 
and  was  influenced  greatly  by  her  father,  Chuck  Collins,  a  well-known  radio  personality. 
When  she  was  eleven,  her  family  moved  to  Denver,  where  Ms.  Collins  continued  her  piano 
studies  with  Dr.  Antonia  Brico.  Ms.  Collins  gave  her  first  public  performance  at  age  thirteen, 
but  with  her  discovery  of  folk  music  two  years  later  she  set  out  on  a  path  that  would  bring  her 
international  fame.  The  progression  of  her  albums — from  traditional  balladry  to  the  rise  of 
the  so-called  protest  singer-songwriter  movement,  to  the  more  cosmopolitan  strains  of  Amer- 
ican and  European  theater  and  Tin  Pan  Alley — reflects  the  musical  growth  in  her  three- 
decade  career.  At  the  same  time,  her  devotion  to  human  rights  causes  is  legendary.  Recent 
projects  include  a  special  for  the  Showtime  cable  network  entitled  "Songs  from  the  Heart," 
a  solo  concert  benefiting  the  Laurie  Strauss  Leukemia  Foundation;  the  release  of  Judy  Collins 
Anthology — Trust  Your  Heart,  a  music  book  containing  38  of  her  songs;  the  Disney  Channel 
special  "Goin'  Home";  two  children's  book/cassette  and  video  packages  entitled  The  Baby's 
Bedtime  Book  and  The  Baby's  Morning  Book;  a  children's  book  entitled  My  Father,  in  which  Ms. 
Collins'  song  is  illustrated  by  Jane  Dyer;  and  the  RCA  album  Innervoices,  in  which  she  joins 
clarinetist  Richard  Stoltzman  for  two  songs.  In  October  1990  Judy  Collins  released  her  23rd 
album,  her  first  for  Columbia  Records.  Entitled  Fires  of  Eden,  the  recording  includes  the  title 
song  as  well  as  "The  Blizzard,"  "From  a  Distance,"  and  "City  of  Cities." 

Making  a  return  appearance  at  Tanglewood,  Trent  Arterberry  has  brought  the  wonder  of 
mime  to  more  than  250,000  people  worldwide.  Mr.  Arterberry 's  "Pantograms"  program  for 
children  has  been  presented  more  than  1,000  times  at  elementary  and  middle  schools  in  the 
northeast.  He  has  appeared  at  many  arts  festivals  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  and  has  been 
the  opening  act  for  such  diverse  entertainers  as  Julio  Iglesias  and  Spyro  Gyra. 

Hot  Foot  combines  comedy  with  fascinating  rhythm.  Joe  Orrach  and  Rod  Ferrone  formed 
Hot  Foot  in  the  spring  of  1989  and  have  since  performed  at  theaters  and  resorts  throughout 
North  America  and  Europe.  The  soulful  duo  earned  its  reputation  for  "tap  with  an  attitude" 
by  hoofing  to  rock  'n  roll  and  tough  hip-hop  sounds.  Hot  Foot  has  been  featured  on  NBC's 
"Today  Show"  and  on  an  Emmy  Award-winning  variety  special  on  CBS.  In  the  spring  of 
1990,  the  duo  put  together  "Scorch  Marks  on  the  Floor,"  an  acclaimed  evening  of  entertain- 
ment combining  high-flying  rhythmic  tap-dancing  with  outrageous  comedic  invention. 

With  his  authentic  hurdy-gurdy  organ  and  trained  monkey,  Hurdy  Gurdy,  monkey  &  me's 
Tony  Lupo  evokes  the  days  of  yesteryear  when  children  would  gather  at  the  mere  sound  of  a 
hurdy-gurdy  to  hear  the  magical  instrument  and  watch  the  animal's  antics.  Their  appear- 
ances on  national  and  local  television  programs,  and  at  fairs,  festivals,  shopping  malls,  con- 
ventions, fundraisers,  colleges,  and  businesses  throughout  New  England,  have  created 
thousands  of  special  memories  for  adults  and  children  alike. 

The  traveling  troupe  Le  Masque:  Theatre-Arts  Ensemble  offers  Fantastic  Face  Painting 

("maquillage"  in  French)  for  its  fourth  year  at  Tanglewood  on  July  4th.  This  facial  artistry 
consists  of  color-coordinated  folk-art  ornamental  Renaissance  designs  and  masks.  Based  in 
Charlottesville,  Virginia,  Le  Masque  is  widely  known  for  its  unique  "danse-dramas"  reminis- 
cent of  an  earlier  time,  but  contemporary  in  its  innovative  and  evocative  interdisciplinary 
weavings  of  masks,  music,  poetry,  and  allegorical  "story-danse,"  emphasizing  the  creative 
process  and  transformations  designed  to  uplift  the  spirit. 

A  comedy  team  that  has  entertained  audiences  of  all  ages  around  the  world,  Waldo  and 
Woodhead  first  met  at  the  National  Zoo  in  1984  and  have  been  inseparable  ever  since.  This 
year  they  perform  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Quebec  City,  and  Barcelona,  Spain,  for  the 
Summer  Olympics,  in  addition  to  this  return  appearance  at  Tanglewood.  Their  show  features 
Waldo,  a  virtuoso  juggler  and  master  of  object  manipulation,  and  Woodhead,  an  absent- 
minded  nitwit  with  a  natural  instinct  for  low  comedy. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  these  distinguished 
corporations  and  professional  organizations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary 
response  in  support  of  the  orchestra's  needs  during  the  1992  fiscal  year. 


CORPORATE  UNDERWRITERS 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 
BSO  North  American  &  European  Tours 

Lexus 

Tanglewood  Opening  Week 
Opening  Night  at  Pops 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  at  Symphony 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsor 


For  information  on  these  and  other  corporate  funding  opportunities,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  MA  021 15  at  (617)  638-9254. 
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THE  BOSTON  CAMERATA 

Joel  Cohen,  Music  Director 

Anne  Azema,  soprano 

Dana  Hanchard,  soprano 

Derek  Lee  Ragin,  countertenor 

Richard  Duguay,  tenor 

Daniel  McCabe,  baritone 

Eloy  Cruz,  guitar 
Frances  Conover  Fitch,  organ 

Cheryl  Ann  Fulton,  harp 

Olav  Chris  Henriksen,  guitar 

Carol  Lewis,  viola  da  gamba 

Patricia  Nealy,  violone 
Christopher  Wilson,  guitar 

Assisted  by: 
The  Boston  Shawm  &  Sackbut  Ensemble 

Douglas  Kirk,  cornetto,  alto  cornett,  alto  shawm,  recorder 

Steven  Lundahl,  alto  and  tenor  sackbut,  recorder 

Mack  Ramsey,  tenor  and  bass  sackbuts,  recorder 

Daniel  Stillman,  soprano  and  alto  shawms,  bass  dulcian,  tenor  sackbut, 

recorder  dulcian 


The  Schola  Cantorum  of  Boston 

Frederick  Jodry,  director 

Sherri  Dietrich  and  Alison  Thompson,  sopranos 

Brad  Findell  and  Frederick  Jodry,  altos 

John  Delorey  and  Henry  Lussier,  tenors 

Paul  Cummings  and  Nori  Nke  Aka,  basses 

Womens'  Choir  of  the  Church  "Les  Amis  de  la  Sagesse,"  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Pierre-Louis  Zephir,  minister  Jobert  Juaniton,  choir  director 

Consultant  for  Spanish  language  texts:  Grace  Connolly 

Consultant  for  guitar  tablatures:  Olav  Chris  Henriksen 

Production  coordinators:  Betty  Alice  Fowler  and  Sheila  Butler 

Financial  assistance  provided  by  the  British  Council 


Thursday,July9,at8:30 


Nuevct  Espafia 
Baroque  Fiestas  in  the  New  Wor(d 

performed  by 

THE  BOSTON  CAMERATA 

Joel  Cohen,  Music  Director 


I 

Con  que  la  lavare  Juan  Vasquez  (Spain,  ca.  1550) 

Hanacpachap  cussicuinin  Juan  Perez  Bocanegra  (Peru,  1608) 

The  text,  in  Quecha,  the  Inca  language  of  Peru,  is  in  praise  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Con  que  la  lavare  Anonymous  (Spain,  ca.  1550) 

Aufer  a  nobis  Francisco  Lopez  Capillas 

(b.  Spain  ca.  1615-d.  Mexico  1673) 
Remove  our  sins,  that  we  may  be  worthy  to  sing  unto  Thee  melodies  of  glory. 
Deus  in  adjutorium/Domine  ad  Gregorian 

adjuvandum 
Deus  in  adjutorium/Domine  ad  Pedro  Bermudez  (Mexico,  ca.  1650) 

adjuvandum 
Make  haste,  O  God,  to  deliver  me;  make  haste  to  help  me,  O  Lord.  Glory  be  to  the 
Father,  and  to  the  Son . . . 
A  este  sol  peregrino  Tomas  de  Torrejon  y  Velasco 

(b.  Spain  1644-d.  Peru  1728) 
Let  us  sing  to  the  glory  of  this  traveling  sun.  Divine  Peter,  hear  my  voice  singing 
of  your  unequaled  merits. 


II. 


La  Reina  de  los  Pangelinguas 


Sebastian  Aguilera  de  Heredia 
(Spain,  1561-1627) 
Lamentatio  Juan  de  Lienas  (Mexico,  ca.  1650) 

Here  begin  the  lamentations  of  Jeremiah  the  Prophet.  Aleph.  How  doth  the  city  sit 
solitary,  that  was  full  of  people!  how  is  she  become  as  a  widow!  she  that  was  great 
among  the  nations,  and  princess  among  the  provinces,  how  is  she  become  tribu- 
tary! Beth.  She  weepeth  sore  in  the  night,  and  her  tears  are  on  her  cheeks;  among 
all  her  lovers  she  hath  none  to  comfort  her;  all  her  friends  have  dealt  treacherously 
with  her,  and  they  are  become  her  enemies.  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  return  unto  the 
Lord  your  God. 


Program  continues 


III. 

Pabanas  Lucas  Ruis  de  Ribayaz  (Spain,  1667) 

Que  se  ausenta  frei  Francisco  de  Santiago 

(b.  Portugal  1578-d.  Spain  1644; 
sung  in  Guatemala) 

He  is  absent,  my  Lord,  and  I  go  searching  for  my  Love.  Ay, .what  sorrow,  the  light  of 

the  fields  is  gone.  The  fields  are  without  flowers,  the  nightingale  is  mute. 
El  paloteado  Santiago  de  Murcia  (Mexico,  ca.  1700) 

Ay  Ay  galeguinos  Fabian  Ximeno  (Mexico,  17th  c.) 

Ay,  young  folk  from  Galicia,  I  see  Him  in  a  cradle,  the  Son  of  God  come  to  earth. 

Play  flutes  and  guitars  for  my  little  darling. 
Xicochi  xicochi  conetzintle 


Rejoice  with  the  angels,  alleluia 
Exultate,  iusti,  in  Domino 
Exultate,  iusti,  in  Domino 


Gaspar  Fernandez 

(b.  Portugal  1570-d.  Mexico  1629) 


Gregorian 

Juan  Guiterrez  de  Padilla 

Rejoice  in  the  Lord,  Oye  righteous:  praise  is  comely  for  the  upright.  Praise  the 
Lord  with  the  harp:  sing  unto  him  with  the  psaltery  and  an  instrument  often 
strings.  Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song:  play  skillfully  with  a  loud  noise.  For  the 
word  of  the  Lord  is  right;  and  all  his  works  are  done  in  Truth. 


INTERMISSION 


IV. 

Tiento  de  primo  tono  Pablo  Bruna  (Spain,  1617-1679) 

Si  nos  enprestara  oy  Dios  Gaspar  Fernandez 

If  God  has  given  us  a  new  leader,  we  should  be  indebted  to  Him;  the  Great  Viceroy 

has  given  us  a  new  viceroy. 
Dame  albricia  mano  Anton  Gaspar  Fernandez 

Now  Jesus  is  born  in  Guinea;  his  parents  are  a  girl  and  an  old  guy.  Lets  go  there 

and  have  a  look.  And  all  the  black  people  will  dance . . . 
Gallego:  Si  al  nacer  o  minimo  Juan  Guitterez  de  Padilla 

(b.  Spain  1590-d.  Mexico  1664) 

If  my  little  one  is  born,  He  has  been  put  on  earth  to  test  my  faith.  The  little  one's 

tears  are  worth  more  to  me  than  the  riches  of  the  Indies.  If  at  night  the  sun  shines,  I 

wager  that  the  moon  has  given  birth.  If  the  Lamb  has  been  born  on  earth,  I  want 

him  to  come  for  the  peace  he  leaves  us. 
Gallego  Anonymous,  ca.  1670 

Tarara  tarara  Antonio  de  Salazar 

(b.  Spain  ca.  1650-d.  Mexico  1715) 

Tarara,  Tm  Anton,  born  black,  come  to  sing  the  birth  of  the  Child  whom  I  so  admire. 

With  tambourine  and  drum  I  go  to  Bethlehem  to  dance  the  Puerto  Rico. 


V. 

Hanacpachap  cussicuinin  (reprise)        Juan  Perez  Bocanegra  (Peru,  1608) 
Los  coflades  de  la  estleya  Juan  de  Araujo  (Bolivia,  ca.  1670) 

We,  the  Brothers  of  the  Star,  are  going  to  Bethlehem.  Juan  and  Tomas  and  Blaise 
are  singing  a  villancico;  and  our  refrain  shall  be  thus:  Gurumbe,  Gurumba,  the 
blacks  ofSafara.  Balthazar,  Gaspard,  my  cousin  Melchior — we  follow  the  Star, 
Gurumbe,  Gurumba. 
Dances:  Fandago  and  Cumba  Santiago  de  Murcia 

Agnus  Dei  Gregorian 

Dona  Nobis  Pacem  Tomas  Luis  de  Victoria 

(from  the  Missa  Ave  Regina)  (Spain,  1548- 161 1 ;  sung  in  Mexico) 

Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  pity  on  us.  Lamb  of  God, 
who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  pity  on  us.  Lamb  of  God,  who  takest 
away  the  sins  of  the  world,  grant  us  peace. 
Guaracha:  Convidando  esta  la  noche    Juan  Garcia  de  Zespiedes 

(Mexico,  ca.  1650) 
Together  in  this  night  we  sound  our  music  for  the  Child:  Ay,  how  I  burn  for  the  divine 
L/)rd.  A  hundred  lights  are  shining,  rays  of  fire,  rays  of  glory.  His  Mother  is  re- 
splendent; we  sing  our  guaracha  while  the  baby  sleeps.  Let  us  sing  and  dance: 
peace  on  earth,  to  God  the  glory,  and  thus  we  end. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledges  the  support 

of  the  Berkshire  Christopher  Columbus  Quincentennial 

Committee  for  this  concert. 

This  concert  is  co-produced  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  atTanglewood. 


Notes 


We  first  learned  in  school  of  the  Age  of  Exploration  as  a  time  of  heroes,  and  of  high 
adventure.  Later,  we  came  to  understand  what  terrible  suffering  and  injustice  the 
Spaniards  wrought  in  their  drive  for  fame,  glory,  and  riches.  And  our  more  recent 
attention  to  the  dark  side  of  the  Conquest  has  nearly  obliterated  those  simplistic, 
superficial  images  of  our  school  days.  Is  there,  nonetheless,  still  room  in  our  new, 
hard-nosed  view  of  modern  history,  for  the  places  of  light  and  beauty  that  did  indeed 
exist  in  those  hard  centuries? 

The  Indians  (and,  shortly  thereafter,  the  African  immigrants)  were  at  once  drawn 
to  the  music  they  heard  from  the  Spaniards.  So  enthusiastic  was  their  response  to 
European  polyphony,  and  to  the  playing  of  guitars  and  harps,  flutes,  shawms,  and 
sackbuts,  that  the  newly  built  churches  were  soon  full  to  overflowing  with  skilled  na- 
tive musicians,  singing  praises  to  the  Christian  Lord  with  every  means  at  hand. 
Though  the  choirmaster/composers  generally  trained  in  Spain,  most  of  the  perform- 
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ers  were  born  and  bred  in  this  hemisphere.  They  were,  in  the  main,  people  with 
brown  and  black  skins.  Time  and  again,  the  skill  and  dedication  of  these  New  World 
musicians  were  noted  with  wonder  and  admiration  by  visitors  from  Europe. 

Virtually  all  the  surviving  repertoire  from  the  colonial  period  (with  the  exception 
of  a  few  guitar  tablatures)  is  sacred  religious  music.  Frequently,  music  of  European 
origin  was  heard  in  the  New  World — the  Gregorian  chants  we  perform,  and  the  works 
by  Victoria  and  Francisco  de  Santiago,  are  examples.  Most  often,  when  polyphonic 
music  was  wanted,  the  choirmasters  in  the  New  World's  cathedrals  composed  music 
afresh.  The  stylistic  models  for  new  compositions  were  of  two  kinds:  the  contrapuntal, 
"renaissance"  language  of  the  Latin  motets,  and  the  lively,  vernacular  villancicos  that 
were  much  in  favor  in  Spain.  Both  kinds  of  writing  were  admitted  into  church  services. 

And  both  styles,  one  conservative,  the  other  sometimes  daringly  popular,  can  as- 
tonish us.  Renaissance-style  was  composed  and  sung  into  the  eighteenth  century,  in 
the  Iberia  peninsula  first  of  all  (a  European  region  in  a  time  warp),  and  also  in  the 
colonies  (a  time  warp  within  the  time  warp).  The  beautifully  austere  Lamentations  of 
Lienas  sound  like  they  were  written  in  the  1550s;  their  actual  date  of  creation  was 
probably  about  a  century  later. 

The  villancicos  incorporate  dance-like  rhythms,  catchy  refrains,  and  reminiscences 
of  Spanish  folklore.  Most  fascinating  of  all,  they  also  seek  to  include  dimensions  of 
popular  life  and  indigenous  music-making  in  the  New  World.  Texts  can  be  in  Castil- 
lian,  or  in  the  languages  of  the  many  peoples  of  New  Spain:  Quecha,  Nahuatl,  Gali- 
cian,  Portuguese,  and  Afro-Spanish. 

The  presence  of  a  vigorous  black  music  tradition  this  early  in  the  New  World's  his- 
tory may  come  as  a  surprise.  In  fact,  there  has  been  an  African  element  in  Spanish 
music  from  the  Middle  Ages  on.  What  is  an  immediate  pleasure  to  the  ear — the 
enormous  rhythmic  energy  of  the  New  World  villancicos — creates  problems  for  the 
music  historian.  Did  these  characteristic  rhythms  come  from  a  medieval,  arabo-andaluz 
substratum,  or  from  the  New  World's  contact  with  black  Africa,  or  (most  likely)  from  a 
combination  of  both?  In  any  case,  the  student  of  musical  cultures  soon  learns  that 
Europeans  began  basing  their  dance  music  on  African  models  long  since  at  least  the 
sixteenth  century — a  long  time  before  Scott  Joplin! 

Although  this  music  existed  in  its  own,  protected  sphere,  it  is  by  no  means  "provin- 
cial" and  technically  awkward  like  the  New  England  anthems  of  Billings  or  Read.  The 
composers  of  New  Spain  were  thoroughly  trained,  skilled,  open-minded,  and  inven- 
tive. The  best  of  them  (like  Padilla  or  Araujo)  can  hold  their  own  with  fine,  contempo- 
rary European  masters  (and  they  can  overtake  any  number  of  Old  Country  second- 
stringers).  Their  music,  reemerging  now  after  generations  of  dormancy  in  moldy 
church  archives,  is  a  source  of  joy  for  Americans,  North  and  South,  and  a  witness  for 
human  possibility  in  this  untamed,  turbulent  hemisphere  of  ours. 

— Joel  Cohen 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  generosity  of 
the  Bose  Corporation,  which  has  provided  loudspeaker  systems  forThreatre- 
Concert  Hall  performances  throughout  the  1992  Tanglewood  season. 
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Prelude  Concert 


Friday,  July  10,  at  6:30 

MALCOLM  LOWE,  violin 
JOEL  KROSNICK,  cello 
GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 


RAVEL 


Sonata  for  Violin  and  Cello 

Allegro 

Tres  vif  (Very  lively) 

Lente  (Slow) 

Vif,  avec  entrain  (Lively,  with  spirit) 


DVORAK 


Trio  in  F  minor  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello, 
Opus  65 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
Allegro  grazioso — Meno  mosso 
Poco  Adagio 
Finale:  Allegro  con  brio 


Baldwin  piano 


Notes 


The  summer  of  1920  saw  Maurice  Ravel  working  on  two  projects,  the  opera  L'Enfant 
et  les  sortileges,  to  be  completed  only  in  1925,  and  a  "duo  for  violin  and  cello,"  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  Claude  Debussy.  This  was  a  spare  period  in  Ravel's  creative 
life:  the  flow  of  new  compositions  had  been  seriously  interrupted  with  the  death  of 
his  mother  in  January  1917,  and  in  May  1921  he  moved  to  the  country  estate  of 
Le  Belvedere  outside  of  Paris.  It  was  there  that  he  finally  completed  the  duo,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1922.  Ravel  made  a  concerted  effort  to  finish  the  piece — the  preceding  month 
he  noted  that  its  composition  had  been  dragging  on  for  a  year  and  a  half — and  it  had 
its  premiere  in  Paris  on  April  6,  1922,  to  mixed  reaction:  this  was  a  very  different  sort 
of  music  from  what  Ravel's  listeners  had  come  to  expect,  what  with  its  leanness  of 
texture,  lack  of  adornment,  and  unyielding  counterpoint.  But  Ravel  noted  that  the 
Sonata  for  violin  and  cello  marked  a  turning  point  in  his  career,  reflecting  a  move 
toward  economy  of  means,  restraint  from  harmonic  charm,  and  a  pronounced  reac- 
tion in  favor  of  linear  motion.  In  the  first  movement,  the  two  instruments,  alternately 


leading  and  following,  place  individual  claim  upon  our  attentions,  and  it  is  only  with 
the  final  chords  that  we  are  reminded  of  the  existence  of  vertical  harmonies.  The  second 
movement  is  assertive,  the  third,  by  contrast,  almost  hypnotic  in  its  lyricism.  The 
finale  restores  the  forceful  language  of  the  second  movement,  blending  elements  of 
folk  and  dance  music  a  la  Bartok  and  Kodaly  with  a  sure  sense  of  goal  and  proportion. 

— Marc  Mandel 

The  F  minor  trio  was  a  work  that  gave  Dvorak  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  working 
out;  he  was  determined  to  produce  a  serious  piece  on  the  grand  scale.  The  result  is 
strongly  Brahmsian  in  cast,  though  filled  with  the  unmistakable  traces  of  Dvorak's 
muse;  even  the  choice  of  key  recalls  one  of  Brahms's  greatest  chamber  works,  the 
Opus  34  piano  quintet.  But  there  were  other  reasons  for  the  trio's  seriousness  as  well. 
The  composer's  mother  died  in  mid-December  1882,  and  when  he  began  this  trio 
early  in  the  following  year,  he  seems  to  have  considered  it  in  some  sense  an  expression 
of  his  grief.  And  there  were  professional  tensions:  Dvorak  was  toying  with  the  idea  of 
turning  his  back  on  his  own  nationalism  and  writing  a  thoroughly  German  opera  in 
order  to  woo  the  managers  of  the  major  European  opera  houses,  to  whom  Czech 
opera  was  automatically  a  less  interesting  commodity. 

Whatever  the  relative  importance  of  each  of  these  particular  emotions  and  tensions, 
the  result  was,  as  Dvorak's  biographer  John  Clapham  has  noted,  the  only  chamber 
music  in  his  output  to  which  the  word  "epic"  is  applicable.  The  detailed  working  out 
of  the  principal  motives  of  the  first  movement  achieved  a  density  of  expression  that 
he  rarely  matched.  This  is,  in  part,  implicit  in  the  main  theme,  which,  though  rather 
different  from  that  of  the  Brahms  F  minor  quintet,  clearly  recalls  some  of  its  elements 
— the  arpeggiation  of  the  tonic  triad  and  the  stress  on  the  minor  sixth  falling  to  the 
dominant.  The  secondary  theme  is  a  lyrical  tune  first  presented  in  the  cello;  it  is  in 
D-flat  major,  but  there  are  Schubertian  hints  of  the  minor  mode  throughout. 

The  second  movement,  a  dance  in  C-sharp  minor  (with  a  middle  section  in  D-flat 
major),  is  fascinatingly  ambiguous  in  its  rhythms.  It  is  written  in  2/4  time,  but  the 
accented  beat  of  the  phrase  does  not  always  seem  to  correspond  with  the  downbeat, 
and  some  phrases  want  to  go  in  triple  meter  instead.  Playing  fast  and  loose  with  seem- 
ingly straightforward  dance  meters  is  pure  Dvorak.  The  middle  section,  though  osten- 
sibly in  the  major  mode,  again  has  many  Schubertian  tinges  of  the  minor  and  a  wide- 
ranging  enharmonic  modulatory  scheme. 

The  third  movement,  Poco  Adagio,  is  a  contemplative  dialogue  between  violin  and 
cello  for  much  of  its  course,  with  momentary  martial  dotted  rhythms.  The  finale  is  a 
lively  dancelike  movement  in  furiant  rhythm  (that  is,  with  two  bars  of  the  3/4  arranged 
in  three  groups  of  two  beats  each),  structurally  a  rondo  with  a  final  reference  to  the 
main  theme  of  the  first  movement  rounding  off  the  coda  at  the  very  end.  Dvorak's 
mature  music  fuses  the  elements  of  Czech  folk  song  and  dance,  the  logical  working- 
out  of  Brahms,  the  harmonic  flexibility  of  Schubert,  and  an  indefinable  something  of 
his  own.  Though  Opus  65  is  not  his  best-known  work  in  the  medium  (the  Dumky  Trio, 
Opus  90,  with  its  overt  nationalistic  touches,  holds  that  distinction),  it  is  surely  the 
most  solidly  constructed  and  refined  of  Dvorak's  piano  trios. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 


Friday,  July  10,  at  8:30 

JESUS  LOPEZ-COBOS  conducting 

Seiji  Ozawa  is  unable  to  conduct  this  evening  because  of  a  shoulder  injury.  We 
are  grateful  to  Jesus  Lopez-Cobos  for  taking  over  this  concert  at  short  notice. 


ALL-WAGNER  PROGRAM 

Overture  to  The  Flying  Dutchman 

Songs  to  five  poems  by  Mathilde  Wesendonck 

Der  Engel  (The  Angel) 

Stehe  still!  (Be  Still!) 

Im  Treibhaus  (In  the  Greenhouse) 

Schmerzen  (Torment) 

Traume  (Dreams) 

JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 
Texts  begin  on  page  17. 


INTERMISSION 


Dawn,  Rhine  Journey,  Siegfried's  Funeral  March, 
and  Immolation  Scene,  from  Gotterdammerung 

Ms.  NORMAN 

Text  for  the  Immolation  Scene  begins  on  page  22. 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Richard  Wagner 

Overture  to  The  Flying  Dutchman 


Wilhelm  Richard  Wagner  was  born  in  Leipzig  on  May  22,  1813,  and  died  in  Venice  on  February  13, 
1883.  He  composed  his  romantic  opera  Der  fliegende  Hollander  (The  Flying  Dutchman) 
between  May  18  and  August  22,  1841,  though  the  overture  was  not  composed  until  that  Novem- 
ber; Wagner  drafted  it  on  the  5  th  of  the  month  and  evidently  completed  the  full  score  on  Novem- 
ber 19.  He  revised  the  ending  twice,  in  the  spring  of  1852  and  again  in  January  1860.  The 
opera  received  its  first  performance,  in  Dresden,  on  January  2,  1843,  with  the  composer  conduct- 
ing. Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  BSOs  first  Tanglewood  performance  of  the  overture  on  August  12, 
1939,  and  Charles  Dutoit  its  most  recent  on  July  26,  1987.  In  its  final  form,  the  overture  calls  for 
two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  harp,  and  strings. 

In  his  earliest  works  for  the  stage,  Wagner  moved  from  one  model  to  another  with 
almost  bewildering  rapidity:  Weber  and  Marschner  for  Die  Feen  (1833-34),  Auber  and 
Donizetti  for  Das  Liebesverbot  (1834-36),  and  Meyerbeer  for  Rienzi  (1837-40),  his  first 
real  success.  These  works  gave  Wagner  the  experience  of  writing  for  the  stage  in  virtu- 
ally every  style  going  in  the  1830s,  but  none  of  them  was  satisfactory  to  him.  Coming 
soon  after  Rienzi,  The  Flying  Dutchman  marks  an  astonishing  advance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  composer's  personality  and  dramatic  concerns.  Indeed,  from  our  vantage 
point,  we  can  perceive  several  ways  in  which  the  Dutchman,  for  the  first  time,  shows  us 
the  "real"  Wagner,  though  it  is  a  Wagner  whose  style  would  develop  markedly  in  the 


Sung  in  English  and  fully  staged  with  the  St.  Cecilia  Chamber  Orchestra 

Donizetti's 

Elixir  of  Love 

July  18,  22,  25,  29,  31  and  August  1 


Opera  Company 


Britten  s 

The  Rape  of  Lucretia 

August  8,  12,  15,  19 


The  Cranwell  Opera  House 

at  the  Cranwell  Resort  and  Conference  Center 
Rte.  20,  Lenox,  Massachusetts 

Curtain  8  pm,  Admission  $30  (Gala  Night,  July  18,  $40) 
Group  Discounts  Available 


Tickets:  413-243-1343  (m/c,  visa,  amex  accepted) 

Box  Office:   17  Main  St.,  P.O.  Box  598  •  Lee,  Massachusetts  01238 
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years  to  come.  Already  we  find  the  characteristic  theme  of  the  protagonist's  redemp- 
tion through  the  unquestioning  love  of  a  woman,  a  theme  that,  in  one  form  or 
another,  returns  time  and  time  again  in  Wagner's  music.  And  we  find  the  repeated 
use  of  characteristic  thematic  ideas  (later  called  leitmotifs)  to  recall  characters,  inci- 
dents, or  pyschological  states. 

The  vividness  of  the  music  associated  with  the  sea  and  its  stormy  countenance  is 
surely  a  reflection  of  Wagner's  own  dangerous  and  uncomfortable  voyage  in  1839 
when,  trying  to  avoid  his  creditors,  he  embarked  at  Riga  with  his  wife  and  their  New- 
foundland dog  on  a  voyage  for  England  and,  ultimately,  Paris.  The  ship,  which  had 
no  accommodations  for  passengers,  encountered  a  fearful  Baltic  storm  and  took 
shelter  on  the  coast  of  Norway.  Wagner's  autobiography  Mein  Leben  recalled: 

The  passage  through  the  Norwegian  fjords  made  a  wondrous  impression  on  my 
fancy.  A  feeling  of  indescribable  content  came  over  me  when  the  enormous  granite 
walls  echoed  the  hail  of  the  crew  as  they  cast  anchor  and  furled  the  sails.  The  sharp 
rhythm  of  this  call  clung  to  me  like  an  omen  of  good  cheer,  and  shaped  itself  pres- 
ently into  the  theme  of  the  seamen's  song  in  my  Flying  Dutchman . 

The  Flying  Dutchman  tells  the  story  of  a  Dutch  sea  captain  condemned  by  his  own 
curse  to  sail  with  his  crew  for  all  eternity  until  he  finds  a  woman  who  will  love  him 
faithfully  until  death.  Every  seven  years  he  is  allowed  a  respite  to  seek  such  a  woman. 
As  the  opera  opens,  the  seven-year  period  is  up,  and  the  Dutchman  encounters  a 
Norwegian  shipowner,  Daland,  who  has  a  lovely  daughter  named  Senta.  She,  as  it 
happens,  has  heard  the  tale  of  the  Flying  Dutchman  and  has  long  expressed  sym- 
pathy for  his  plight.  She  agrees  to  be  faithful  to  him,  and  they  pledge  themselves  to 
one  another.  But  the  Dutchman,  partly  overhearing  a  conversation  between  Senta 
and  another  suitor,  the  hunter  Erik,  assumes  that  he  has  been  betrayed  and  rushes 
off,  vowing  never  again  to  try  to  find  a  faithful  woman,  but  simply  to  sail  until  the  last 
judgment.  Senta  climbs  to  a  high  rock  at  the  edge  of  the  bay,  and,  crying  "Here  I 
stand,  faithful  until  death,"  she  casts  herself  into  the  water.  Immediately  the  Dutch- 
man's ship  sinks  and  he  and  Senta  are  seen  to  rise  from  the  waves,  transfigured  in 
light. 

The  overture  is  tautly  constructed  on  thematic  ideas  from  various  parts  of  the 
opera,  but  the  main  themes,  heard  at  the  outset,  both  come  from  Senta's  ballad  re- 
counting the  Dutchman's  legend,  the  first  music  that  Wagner  composed  for  the  score. 
The  overture  begins  with  hollow  open  fifths  and  tremolo  strings,  while  the  horns  and 
bassoons  sound  forth  in  D  minor  the  refrain  derived  from  Senta's  ballad.  After  this 
has  been  developed,  a  striking  contrast  appears  in  the  English  horn,  a  sweetly  consol- 
ing melody  also  drawn  from  Senta's  ballad.  These  two  ideas  contend  musically  in  a 
developmental  passage  that  suggests  the  stormy  sea  and  the  storms  in  the  Dutchman's 
heart.  Suddenly  all  four  horns  blare  out  a  three-note  figure  in  unison,  silencing  the 
orchestra.  This  is  the  call  of  the  Norwegian  sailors.  Gradually  the  mood  turns  cheerier, 
as  the  storm  dissipates  and  the  sailors  dance  (to  music  taken  literally  from  the  third 
act  of  the  opera).  This  is  but  a  brief  respite,  for  soon  the  dramatic  and  musical  contest 
begins  again,  now  with  three  elements:  the  Dutchman,  the  sailors'  dance,  and  Senta's 
prayers.  This  dramatic  interpretation  of  the  opera  to  follow  finally  culminates  in  a 
D  major  coda,  in  which  Senta's  prayer  becomes  a  shout  of  triumph. 

In  the  original  version  of  the  overture  this  was  a  conventional  cliche,  but  it  is  here 
that  the  mature  Wagner  added  a  completely  new  ending,  starting  at  the  moment 
where  the  harp  enters  for  the  first  time  in  the  piece.  It  was  an  entirely  different  com- 
poser— a  Wagner  who  had  completed  Tannhduser,  Lohengrin,  Das  Rheingold,  Die  Walkiire, 
Siegfried,  and  Tristan  und  Isolde — who  wrote  these  final  pages  of  the  overture  to  The 
Flying  Dutchman.  The  transfiguration  of  Senta  and  the  Dutchman,  which  will  occur  at 
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the  end  of  the  opera,  is  already  foreshadowed  in  this  music  of  ecstasy,  new-dreamed 
by  the  composer  who  had  attained  the  culmination  of  his  craft  and  imagination  in 
Tristan  before  returning  to  the  work  of  his  early  maturity  for  a  final,  eloquent  touch- 
ing-up. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Richard  Wagner 

Songs  to  five  poems  by  Mathilde  Wesendonck 

Wagner  composed  the  five  songs  to  poems  by  Mathilde  Wesendonck  during  the  winter  1857-58. 
The  order  of  composition  was  different  from  the  published  sequence:  Der  Engel  was  composed  on 
November  30,  1857,  Traume  on  December  4  (with  sixteen  introductory  measures  added  on  the 
5  th),  Schmerzen  on  December  17  (with  some  remodeling  a  few  days  later),  Stehe  still!  on 
February  22,  1858,  and  Im  Treibhaus  on  May  1.  Wagner  wrote  the  songs  originally  for  voice 
and  piano,  and  they  were  published  in  1862.  He  himself  orchestrated  Traume  (with  a  solo  violin 
replacing  the  vocal  line)  and  had  it  performed  for  Mathilde  beneath  her  window  on  her  birthday, 
December  23, 1857.  The  other  four  songs  were  orchestrated  by  the  conductor  Felix  Mottl  (1856- 
1911),  who  helped  prepare  the  first  Bayreuth  festival  in  1876,  became  a  regular  guest  conductor 
there  following  his  first  Bayreuth  appearance  in  1886,  and  who  died  in  Munich  a  few  days  after 
collapsing  during  a  performance  he  was  conducting  of  Tristan  und  Isolde.  The  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  performed  the  complete  set  of  five  songs  twice  previously  at  Tanglewood:  on 
August  11,  1972,  whenjessye  Norman  made  her  BSO  debut  under  the  direction  of  Colin  Davis, 
and  on  August  29, 1982,  with  soloist  Hildegard  Behrens  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction.  The 


RIZZOLI  BOOKSTORE 


Summer 

Leisurely  meals  served 

out-of-doors — from  picnics  at 

Tanglewood — to  dinners  served 

on  the  deck.  ALFRESCO  offers 

1 00  recipes  illustrated  with 

truly  lyrical  photographs. 

Clarkson  Potter  $35.00 

To  Order  Call  Toll  Free  800-52-BOOKS 

ASK  FOR  YOUR  FREE  RIZZOLI  CATALOG  FILLED  WITH 
BOOKS,  RECORDINGS,  STATIONERY,  AND  GIFT  ACCESSORIES 


New  York  •  Boston  •  Chicago  •  Oak  Brook  IL 
Williamsburg  VA  •  Costa  Mesa  CA 
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orchestra  for  the  Wesendonck  Lieder  includes  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  trumpet,  timpani,  and  strings. 

The  summer  of  1857  was  a  difficult  time  for  Wagner.  Hopes  for  the  production  of 
his  i?mg-in-progress  were  all  but  gone,  and  negotiations  with  his  publishers  were 
getting  nowhere;  there  was  no  regular  source  of  income;  he  had  had  no  new  work 
staged  since  the  premiere  of  Lohengrin  under  Liszt  at  Weimar  in  1850;  and  so  it  was 
obviously  time  for  something  more  likely  to  be  produced  than  the  Ring.  Though  the 
first  performance  would  not  take  place  until  1865,  this  he  thought  he  had  found  in 
Tristan  und  Isolde:  as  early  as  December  1854  he  wrote  to  Liszt,  ". . .  since  never  in  my 
whole  life  have  I  tasted  the  real  happiness  of  love,  I  mean  to  raise  a  monument  to  that 
most  beautiful  of  dreams,  in  which,  from  beginning  to  end,  this  love  shall  really  sate 
itself  to  the  full  for  once.  I  have  in  my  mind  a  plan  for  Tristan  und  Isolde,  the  simplest 
but  most  full-blooded  musical  conception  . . ." 

An  incentive,  too,  to  the  work  on  Tristan  was  his  move  to  a  cottage  on  the  estate  in 
Zurich  of  his  friends  Otto  and  Mathilde  Wesendonck.  The  latter,  in  particular,  had 
become  an  ardent  Wagner  devotee  following  a  concert  performance  of  the  Tannhauser 
Overture  led  by  the  composer  in  1851.  Otto  was  a  successful  German  businessman 
and  partner  in  a  New  York  silk  company.  The  Wesendoncks  first  settled  in  Zurich  in 
1851,  and  it  was  at  Mathilde's  instigation  that  Wagner  and  his  wife  Minna  were  later 
provided  lodging  on  the  Wesendonck  estate  in  a  cottage  christened  "the  Asyl"  (mean- 
ing "asylum,  refuge,"),  so-called  after  a  reference  in  Mathilde's  letter  of  invitation  to 
Minna.  Here  Wagner  and  Mathilde  Wesendonck  were  drawn  intimately  to  one 
another.  The  history  books  hedge  on  whether  their  relationship  was  physical  as  well 
as  intellectual  and  spiritual — Minna,  of  course,  assumed  the  worst,  especially  after 
intercepting  a  covert  letter  from  Wagner  to  Mathilde  in  early  April  1858 — but  there  is 
no  question  that  in  those  last  two  areas  Minna  could  not  approach  what  Mathilde  had 
to  offer  and  that  the  intensity  of  the  Wagner-Mathilde  relationship  is  to  be  felt  in  the 
music  written  during  that  time.  Wagner  began  the  orchestral  sketch  for  the  first  act  of 
Tristan  on  November  5,  1857,  and  completed  it  on  January  13,  1858,  the  full  score 
being  finished  in  April  1858 — a  period  of  time  coincident  with  his  setting  of 
Mathilde's  five  poems.  Wagner  separated  from  Minna  and  left  the  Asyl  on  August  17, 
1858,  traveling  to  Venice  and  taking  up  residence  during  the  winter  of  1858-59  in  the 
Palazzo  Giustiniani,  where  he  composed  the  second  act  oiTristan.  The  third  act  would 
be  composed  in  the  Hotel  Schweizerhof  in  Lucerne,  where  Wagner  relocated  in 
March  1859. 

During  the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Mathilde  Wesendonck  produced 
a  number  of  works,  both  prose  and  poetry,  including  in  1871  a  drama  on  the  subject 
of  Frederick  the  Great  written  as  a  response  to  the  Franco-German  war — works  that, 
according  to  Ernest  Newman,"  commanded  the  admiration  of  at  any  rate  her  family 
and  friends,  though  they  do  not  seem  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  historians  of 
German  literature."  The  five  poems  by  Mathilde  that  Wagner  chose  to  set  during  the 
winter  of  1857-58  were  clearly  written  as  a  response  to  their  relationship:  they  reflect 
in  their  verses  not  only  the  imagery  of  the  Ring  and  Tristan  poems,  which  Mathilde 
came  to  know  firsthand  through  the  composer  himself,  but  also  the  intimacy  of  their 
very  special  feelings  for  each  other.  Der  Engel:  Wagner  frequently  referred  to  Mathilde 
as  "angel"  in  his  letters  to  her,  and  the  dedicatory  poem  he  presented  her  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1857,  one  week  after  his  birthday  gift  to  her  of  the  Trdume  orchestration,  de- 
scribes her  as  "the  angel  who  raised  [him]  so  high."  The  "sweet  oblivion"  of  Stehe  still!, 
the  imagery  of  sunshine  and  daylight  in  Im  Treibhaus,  of  death  and  life  in  Schmerzen,  of 
"Allvergessen"  in  Trdume,  cannot  help  but  recall  the  flavor  and  symbolism  of  Tristan  und 
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Isolde.  The  "rapturous  contemplation  of  exchanged  glances,"  that  spiritual  and  word- 
less communion  between  hero  and  heroine  of  so  many  Wagner  operas,  exerts  its 
power  over  the  more  external  and  worldly  forces  ofStehe  still!  And  the  "proud,  victori- 
ous hero"  {"Siegesheld")  of  Schmerzen  must  suggest  the  world  of  Wagner's  mythic 
heroes,  Siegmund  and  Siegfried,  especially  when  Wagner  alludes  to  the  sword  motive 
of  the  Ring  in  his  setting  of  Mathilde's  poem. 

Other  musical  references  are  even  more  explicit.  Wagner  himself  labeled  Im  Treib- 
haus  and  Trdume  as  "studies  for  Tristan  und  Isolde."  The  music  that  characterizes  the 
desolate  seascape  of  Kareol  in  the  final  act  of  Tristan  is  here  foreshadowed  in  Im  Treib- 
haus  (Wagner  perhaps  taking  his  cue  from  the  "ode  Leere"  of  the  poem's  third  stanza: 
the  key  phrase  at  the  beginning  of  Tristan's  third  act  is  "Od'  und  leer  das  Meer"),  and 
music  destined  for  the  second-act  Liebesnacht  provides  the  material  for  Wagner's  set- 
ting of  Trdume.  Also,  the  chord  that  begins  the  music  of  Schmerzen  is  that  of  the  "day" 
motive  which  opens  Tristan's  second  act. 

But  this  is  still  not  the  whole  story.  There  is  a  curious  reference  to  the  sirens  oiTann- 
hduser  midway  through  Stehe  still! ,  and  other  more  general  associations  to  Wagner's 
earlier  musical  style  suggest  themselves  along  the  way.  So  we  must  come  back  finally 
to  the  notion  that  the  essence  of  Wagner's  music  in  these  songs  is  its  reflection  of  his 
relationship  with  Mathilde  Wesendonck  on  all  levels,  spiritual,  emotional,  and  artistic. 
In  this  regard,  Der  Engel,  set  with  utmost  delicacy  and  intimacy  of  expression,  taking 
its  impulse  from  the  "leuchtendem  Gefieder"  the  "shining  wings"  of  the  text,  assumes 
particular  significance  as  the  first  of  the  published  sequence.  And  like  the  Siegfried 
Idyll,  which  Wagner  composed  as  a  birthday  gift  to  his  second  wife,  Cosima,  for  per- 
formance on  Christmas  morning  of  1870,  and  in  which  the  composer's  public  and 
private  lives  similarly  intertwine,  these  five  songs  to  poems  by  Mathilde  Wesendonck 
occupy  a  very  special  place  in  the  output  of  a  man  whose  life  was  invariably  and  inex- 
tricably tied  to  his  art. 

— Marc  Mandel 


Der  Engel 

In  der  Kindheit  friihen  Tagen 
Hort'  ich  oft  von  Engeln  sagen, 
Die  des  Himmels  hehre  Wonne 
Tauschen  mit  der  Erdensonne, 


The  Angel 

In  the  days  of  my  early  childhood 
I  often  heard  tell  of  angels 
who  exchange  heaven's  sublime  bliss 
for  the  earth's  sunshine, 


Dass,  wo  bang  ein  Herz  in  Sorgen 
Schmachtet  vor  der  Welt  verborgen, 
Dass,  wo  still  es  will  verbluten, 
Und  vergehn  inTranenfluten, 


I  heard  that  when  a  grieving  heart  pines, 
concealing  its  sorrow  from  the  world; 
when  it  bleeds  in  secret, 
and  dissolves  in  floods  of  tears; 


Dass,  wo  briinstig  sein  Gebet 
Einzig  um  Erlosung  fleht, 
Da  der  Engel  niederschwebt, 
Und  es  sanft  gen  Himmel  hebt. 

Ja,  es  stieg  auch  mir  ein  Engel  nieder, 
Und  auf  leuchtendem  Gefieder 
Fuhrt  er,  feme  jedem  Schmerz, 
Meinen  Geist  nun  himmelwarts. 


when  with  fervent  entreaties 

it  prays  only  for  release; 

then  the  angel  flies  down 

and  carries  it  gently  toward  heaven. 

Yea,  an  angel  descended  to  me  too, 
and  on  shining  wings 
carries  my  soul  far  from  all  torment 
toward  heaven. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly, 
and  only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 
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Stehe  still! 

Sausendes,  brausendes  Rad  der  Zeit, 
Messer  du  der  Ewigkeit; 
Leuchtende  Spharen  im  weiten  All, 
Die  ihr  umringt  den  Weltenball; 
Urewige  Schopfung,  hake  doch  ein, 
Genug  des  Werdens,  lass  mich  sein! 

Halte  an  dich,  zeugende  Kraft, 
Urgedanke,  der  ewig  schafft! 

Hemmet  den  Atem,  stillet  den  Drang, 
Schweiget  nur  eine  Sekunde  lang! 
Schwellende  Pulse,  fesselt  den  Schlag; 
Endes,  des  Wollens  ew'ger  Tag! 

Dass  in  selig  siissem  Vergessen 
Ich  mog'  alle  Wonnen  ermessen! 
Wenn  Aug'  in  Auge  wonnig  trinken, 
Seele  ganz  in  Seele  versinken; 
Wesen  in  Wesen  sich  wieder  findet, 
Und  alles  Hoffens  Ende  sich  kiindet; 


Be  Still! 

Whirring,  racing  wheel  of  time, 

you  measure  of  eternity; 

radiant  spheres  in  the  immense  universe, 

you  that  encircle  the  earth's  globe; 

eternal  creation,  cease  your  movement. 

Enough  of  becoming,  let  me  be! 

Cease,  you  power  of  creation, 
cease,  essential  thought,  which  gives 

endless  birth. 
Check  every  breath,  still  every  craving, 
give  but  a  second's  respite. 
Swelling  pulses,  arrest  your  beating; 
be  ended,  eternal  day  of  will. 

Then,  in  the  holiness  of  sweet  oblivion, 
I  may  contemplate  all  my  rapture. 
When  eye  gazes  rapturously  into  eye, 
when  soul  is  drowned  in  soul; 
when  being  finds  itself  again  in  being, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  all  hopes  comes 
into  view, 


Die  Lippe  verstummt  in  staunendem 

Schweigen, 
Keinen  Wunsch  mehr  will  das  Inn're 

zeugen: 
Erkennt  der  Mensch  des  Ew'gen  Spur, 
Und  lost  dein  Ratsel,  heil'ge  Natur! 

Im  Treibhaus 

Hoch  gewolbte  Blatterkronen, 
Baldachine  von  Smaragd, 
Kinder  ihr  aus  fernen  Zonen, 
Saget  mir,  warum  ihr  klagt? 

Schweigend  neiget  ihr  die  Zweige, 
Malet  Zeichen  in  die  Luft, 
Und  der  Leiden  stummer  Zeuge, 
Steiget  aufwarts  siisser  Duft. 

Weit  in  sehnendem  Verlangen 
Breitet  ihr  die  Arme  aus, 
Und  umschlinget  wahnbefangen 
Ode  Leere  nicht'gen  Graus. 


Wohl  ich  weiss  es,  arme  Pflanze: 
Ein  Geschicke  teilen  wir, 
Ob  umstrahlt  von  Licht  und  Glanze, 
Unsre  Heimat  ist  nicht  hier! 

Und  wie,  froh  die  Sonne  scheidet 
Von  desTages  leerem  Schein, 
Hiillet  der,  der  wahrhaft  leidet, 
Sich  in  Schweigens  Dunkel  ein. 


then  lips  are  dumb  in  stunned  silence, 

then  soul's  desire  vanishes: 

man  realizes  the  shape  of  eternity, 
and  solves  your  enigma,  holy  Nature. 

In  the  Greenhouse 

Lofty  vaulted  crowns  of  leaves, 
canopies  of  emerald, 
you  children  from  distant  regions, 
tell  me,  wherefore  do  you  lament? 

Silently  you  incline  your  boughs, 
you  paint  traces  in  the  air, 
and,  dumb  witness  of  your  sadness, 
a  honeyed  perfume  wafts  upwards. 

In  passionate  desire 
you  spread  wide  your  arms, 
and,  self-deluded, 
entwine  a  desolate  void,  a  fearful 
emptiness. 

Well  I  know  it,  wretched  plant: 
we  share  the  same  destiny. 
Though  we  be  bathed  in  radiant  light, 
Our  home  is  not  here. 

And  as  the  sun  gladly  departs 
the  illusory  brightness  of  the  day, 
so  he  who  truly  suffers 
envelops  himself  in  the  darkness  of 
silence. 
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Stille  wird's,  ein  sauselnd  Weben 
Fiillet  bang  den  dunklen  Raum: 
Schwere  Tropfen  seh'  ich  sch weben 
An  der  Blatter  griinem  Saum. 

Schmerzen 

Sonne,  weinest  jeden  Abend 
Dir  die  schonen  Augen  rot, 
Wenn  im  Meeresspiegel  badend 
Dich  erreicht  der  fruhe  Tod; 

Doch  ersteh'st  in  alter  Pracht, 

Glorie  der  diistren  Welt, 
Du  am  Morgen  neu  erwacht, 
Wie  ein  stolzer  Siegesheld! 

Ach,  wie  sollte  ich  da  klagen, 
Wie,  mein  Herz,  so  schwer  dich  sehn, 
Muss  die  Sonne  selbst  verzagen, 
Muss  die  Sonne  untergehn? 

Und  gebieretTod  nur  Leben, 
Geben  Schmerzen  Wonnen  nur: 
O  wie  dank'  ich,  dass  gegeben 
Solche  Schmerzen  mir  Natur. 

Traume 

Sag?,  welch  wunderbare  Traume 
Halten  meinen  Sinn  umfangen, 
Dass  sie  nicht  wie  leere  Schaume 
Sind  in  odes  Nichts  vergangen? 

Traume,  die  in  jeder  Stunde, 
Jedem  Tage  schoner  bliih'n, 
Und  mit  ihrer  Himmelskunde 
Selig  durchs  Gemute  ziehn? 

Traume,  die  wie  hehre  Strahlen 
In  die  Seele  sich  versenken, 
Dort  ein  ewig  Bild  zu  malen: 
Allvergessen,  Eingedenken! 


It  grows  still,  whispering  threads 
of  anxiety  pervade  the  room: 
I  see  heavy  drops  hanging 
from  the  green  edges  of  the  leaves. 

Torment 

Sun,  you  weep  every  evening 
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ocean, 


ntil  your  beauteous  eyes  are  red, 
r/hen  bathing  in  the  mirror  of  the 
you  attain  your  early  death. 

But  you  rise  again  in  your  former 

splendor, 
the  glorious  halo  of  the  gloomy  world, 
newly  awakening  in  the  morning, 
like  a  proud  and  victorious  hero. 

Why  then  should  I  complain, 
why  should  my  heart  be  so  heavy, 
if  the  sun  itself  must  renounce  hope, 
if  the  sun  must  set? 

And  if  death  alone  gives  birth  to  life, 
if  torment  alone  gives  birth  to  rapture, 
how  thankful  I  am  that  Nature 
has  given  me  such  torment. 

Dreams 

Tell,  what  wondrous  dreams 
keep  my  soul  encircled, 
and  are  not  vanished  like  bubbles 
into  the  barren  void? 

Dreams,  which  in  every  hour 
of  every  day  bloom  more  beautiful, 
and  with  their  hints  of  heaven 
pass  blissfully  through  my  mind; 

Dreams,  which  like  sublime  beams  of  light 
infuse  the  soul, 

to  paint  there  an  eternal  image: 
forgetfulness  of  the  all,  remembrance 
of  the  one. 


Traume,  wie  wenn  Friihlingssonne 
Aus  dem  Schnee  die  Bliiten  kiisst, 

Dass  zu  nie  geahnter  Wonne 
Sie  der  neue  Tag  begriisst, 

Dass  sie  wachsen,  dass  sie  bluhen, 
Traumend  spenden  ihren  Duft, 
Sanft  an  deiner  Brust  vergliihen, 
Und  dann  sinken  in  die  Gruft. 

— Mathilde  Wesendonck 


Dreams!  As  when  the  sun  in  springtime 
kisses  life  into  blossoms  and  brings 

them  out  of  the  snow, 
so  that  the  new  day  may  welcome  them 
to  ecstasy  unimagined, 

so  that  they  grow,  so  that  they  bloom, 
scattering  their  perfume  as  in  a  dream, 
then  softly  dissolve  in  your  breast 
and  sink  into  their  grave. 

— translations  by 
Andrew  Raeburn 
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Richard  Wagner 

Dawn,  Rhine  Journey,  Siegfried's  Funeral  March,  and 
Immolation  Scene,  from  Gotterdammerung 

Considering  both  words  and  music,  it  took  Wagner  about  three  decades  to  complete  Gotterdam- 
merung (The  Twilight  of  the  Gods),  which  is  the  fourth  part  of  his  tetralogy  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen  (The  Nibelung's  Ring);  some  details  of  the  compositional  history  are  given 
below.  He  completed  the  autograph  score  of  Gotterdammerung  on  November  21,  1874;  the 
first  performance,  on  August  17,  1876,  concluded  the  very  first  staging  of  the  Ring.  The  orchestra 
for  the  excerpts  to  be  performed  here  includes  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes  and  English 
horn,  three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  eight  horns  (four  doubling  Wagner  tubas), 
three  trumpets,  bass  trumpet,  four  trombones,  two  tubas,  two  pairs  of  timpani,  triangle,  cymbals, 
tenor  drum,  tam-tam,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

In  October  1848,  after  some  years  of  studying  the  Teutonic  and  Norse  mythologies 
and  sagas,  Richard  Wagner  produced  his  essay  "The  Nibelungen  Myth  as  Scheme  for 
a  Drama."  Nearly  three  decades  later,  in  August  1876,  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen  received 
its  first  complete  performance,  in  the  theater  at  Bayreuth  that  Wagner  had  built  to  his 
own  specifications.  The  history  of  the  Ring  is  long  and  complicated,  the  prose  sketch 
for  what  was  originally  conceived  as  a  single  opera  entitled  Siegfrieds  Tod  ("Siegfried's 
Death") — the  predecessor  to  the  work  we  know  as  Gotterdammerung  ("Twilight  of  the 
Gods") — ultimately  being  expanded  backwards  as  Wagner  deemed  it  necessary  to 
provide  additional  background  to  each  successive  stage  of  his  epic  drama.  The  prose 
sketches  for  Derjunge  Siegfried,  Das  Rheingold,  and  Die  Walkure  date  from  the  early 
1850s,  and  it  was  also  around  this  time  that  Wagner  settled  on  the  overall  title  for  his 
fifteen-hour  work:  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen.  Ein  Buhnenfestspiel fur  drei  Tage  und  einen 
Vorabend  ("The  Nibelung's  Ring.  A  Stage-Festival-Play  for  three  days  and  a  preliminary 
evening").  The  musical  sketches  for  Siegfrieds  Tod  date  back  to  1850,  but  the  four  operas 
of  the  Ring  were  composed  essentially  in  order  over  a  twenty-year  span.  Das  Rheingold 
was  composed  between  September  1853  and  January  1854,  the  full  score  being  com- 
pleted in  late  May  that  year.  The  music  for  Die  Walkure  occupied  the  composer  from 
June  through  December  1854,  though  the  full  score  was  not  completed  until  March 
1856.  From  September  1856  until  July  1857  Wagner  wrote  the  music  for  Acts  I  and  II 
of  Siegfried,  but  then,  discouraged  at  the  lack  of  prospects  for  seeing  the  Ring  pro- 
duced, and  probably  also  because  the  musical  composition  itself  had  become  unman- 
ageable for  him,  Wagner  broke  off  work  on  the  Ring,  returning  to  Siegfried's  final  act 
only  twelve  years  later,  having  meanwhile  composed  Tristan  und  Isolde  and  Die  Meister- 
singer  von  NiXrnberg  (which  he  somehow  felt  would  be  easier  to  produce!),  and  having 
reworked  parts  oiTannhduser  for  a  production  in  Paris.  Finally,  in  March  1869,  Wagner 
began  the  third  act  of  Siegfried  with  a  strength,  determination,  and  certainty  that 
would  flow  unimpeded  through  the  closing  pages  of  Gotterdammerung,  the  full  score 
of  which  he  completed  in  November  1874. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  the  uninitiated  listener  needs  to  know  about 
Wagner's  music  is  that,  though  conceived  for  the  theater,  it  is  essentially  symphonic  in 
its  treatment  of  the  orchestra.  Wagner  uses  the  orchestra  to  support  some  of  the 
largest  musical  structures  ever  conceived.  He  does  this  in  two  basic  ways:  through  his 
use  of  specific  Leitmotifs  (not  Wagner's  own  term),  musical  motives  or  themes  that 
represent  not  just  characters  and  objects,  but  even  thoughts  and  attitudes;  and 
through  the  large-scale  repetition  or  reinterpretation  of  whole  chunks  of  music, 
thereby  providing  significant  points  of  arrival  within  both  the  musical  structure  and 
the  dramatic  progress  of  the  story.  For  example,  in  the  final  act  of  Gotterdammerung, 
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Siegfried  dies  to  the  same  music  that  has  earlier  accompanied  Briinnhilde's  awaken- 
ing at  the  end  of  Siegfried;  Briinnhilde's  "Immolation  Scene"  at  the  very  end  of  the 
Ring  recapitulates  some  of  the  music  from  the  "Norn  Scene"  with  which  the  Prologue 
to  Gotterdammerung  begins,  music  heard  also  in  the  first  act  of  that  opera  when  the 
Valkyrie  Waltraute  recounts  to  her  sister  Briinnhilde  the  unfortunate  state  of  affairs 
then  prevailing  with  the  gods  in  Valhalla.  Further  explication  of  these  details  is  un- 
necessary here.  Indeed,  Wagner  himself  could  not  conveniently  summarize  what  the 
Ring  is  actually  about  and,  because  of  changes  he  made  to  his  text  along  the  way,  was 
ultimately  left  to  suggest  that  the  music  itself  had  to  provide  the  last  word.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  Ring  is  about  power,  greed,  love,  gods,  humans,  society,  loyalty,  betrayal, 
hope,  and  redemption  (among  various  other  things  that  its  interpreters  have  seen  fit 
to  catalogue). 

In  Das  Rheingold,  the  prologue  to  the  tetralogy,  Alberich,  the  ruler  of  a  subterra- 
nean race  called  the  Nibelungs  (Alberich  himself  is  the  Nibelung  of  the  cycle's  title, 
"The  Nibelung's  Ring"),  steals  the  Rhinegold  from  its  resting  place  in  the  waters  of 
that  river  and  forges  it  into  a  ring  intended  to  bring  its  wearer  ultimate  power.  When 
the  ring  is  wrested  from  him  by  Wotan,  the  head  god,  Alberich  lays  a  curse  upon  it, 
precipitating  a  sequence  of  events  that  reaches  its  climax  in  Gotterdammerung.  The 
Prologue  to  Gotterdammerung  begins  the  morning  after  the  hero  Siegfried  has 
awakened  the  now-mortal  Briinnhilde,  Wotan's  Valkyrie  daughter,  from  a  years-long 
sleep  on  a  flame-encircled  crag,  and  the  two  have  acknowledged  their  love  for  each 
other  (their  rapturous  love  duet  rings  down  the  final  curtain  of  Siegfried).  By  now  the 
ring  has  come  into  Siegfried's  hands.  As  mentioned  above,  the  Prologue  to  Gotterdam- 
merung opens  with  a  scene  for  the  three  Norns  (who  are  somewhat  akin  to  the  Fates  of 
other  mythologies),  who  recount  and  reinterpret  much  of  what  has  happened.  Then 
day  breaks  over  the  Valkyries'  rock  in  one  of  the  most  skillful  depictions  of  dawn  ever 
composed  for  orchestra.  Siegfried  and  Briinnhilde  greet  the  morning  with  a  passion- 
ate duet,  following  which  Siegfried  departs  by  boat  in  search  of  further  adventures, 
having  now  entrusted  the  ring  to  Briinnhilde.  The  concert  excerpt  Dawn  and  Rhine 
Journey  joins  Wagner's  orchestral  depiction  of  "Dawn"  (which  begins  with  the  sombre 
"Fate"  motive  originally  heard  much  earlier  in  the  cycle)  to  the  glorious  climax  of  the 
Prologue  Duet,  which  leads  directly  into  the  evocative  "Rhine  Journey."  The  music 
darkens  as  the  scene  changes  to  the  hall  of  the  Gibichungs  where  Act  I  is  set  and 
where,  to  quote  that  great  Wagnerian  Ernest  Newman,  "the  tragedy  of  the  Twilight  of 
the  Gods  begins."  Alberich 's  son  Hagen,  half-brother  of  the  Gibichung  Gunther,  is 
intent  on  regaining  the  ring  for  his  father. 

Siegfried,  as  noted,  has  left  the  ring  with  Briinnhilde  as  a  token  of  his  love  (she  has 
given  him  her  horse  Grane  in  exchange).  The  hero  swears  blood-brotherhood  with 
Gunther  and,  under  the  influence  of  a  potion  which  wipes  all  recollection  of  Briinn- 
hilde from  his  memory,  falls  in  love  with  Gunther's  sister  Gutrune.  At  Hagen's  urging, 
Siegfried  once  more  breaks  through  the  fire  surrounding  the  Valkyries'  rock  and, 
disguised  as  Gunther,  claims  Briinnhilde  as  bride  for  Gunther,  wresting  back  the  ring 
in  the  process.  He  sleeps  beside  her,  but  places  his  sword  between  them — his  pledge 
that  he  will  leave  her  chaste,  for  Gunther  (as  Briinnhilde  will  recount  later,  in  the 
final  scene).  In  Act  II  of  Gotterdammerung,  Briinnhilde,  convinced  that  Siegfried  has 
betrayed  her,  swears  vengeance  on  him.  So  does  Gunther,  who,  having  expected 
Briinnhilde  to  become  his  own  bride,  has  no  reason  to  disbelieve  Briinnhilde's  claim 
that  Siegfried  had  previously  consummated  marriage  with  her  (which,  during  the 
night  following  her  awakening  in  Siegfried,  he  did).  This  vengeance  is  played  out  in 
Gotterdammerung 's  final  act,  when,  during  a  hunting  party,  Hagen  stabs  Siegfried  in 
the  back — the  only  part  of  his  body  left  unprotected  by  Briinnhilde's  magic  spells, 
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since  he  would  never  have  turned  his  back  on  a  foe — and  kills  him,  but  only  after 
restoring  his  memory  by  means  of  another  potion.  Siegfried  dies  with  Briinnhilde's 
name  on  his  lips,  and  his  body  is  borne  back  to  the  Gibichung  hall,  the  ring  still  on  his 
finger,  to  the  dramatic  strains  of  Siegfried's  Funeral  March,  which  weaves  a  number 
of  prominent  motives — among  them  "Fate,"  the  broad  theme  of  "Siegfried  as  Hero" 
(a  transformation  of  his  youthful  horn  call),  and  the  "Sword" — into  a  powerful  musi- 
cal tapestry. 

Following  the  arrival  of  the  funeral  procession  at  the  Gibichung  hall,  the  tragedy  is 
further  compounded  as  Hagen  kills  Gunther  in  a  struggle  over  the  ring.  Then,  as 
Hagen  steps  forward  to  take  the  ring  from  Siegfried's  finger,  the  dead  hero's  hand 
raises  itself  threateningly,  putting  him  off  and  provoking  general  astonishment. 
Briinnhilde  enters,  now  aware  of  what  has  transpired,  and  reveals  that  they  have  all 
been  pawns  in  the  hands  of  the  gods.  In  a  final,  inspired  apostrophe  to  the  fallen  hero 
— the  Immolation  Scene — Briinnhilde  commands  that  a  funeral  pyre  be  built  on 
which  she  will  join  him  in  death,  its  fire  cleansing  the  ring  of  the  curse.  She  addresses 
herself  knowingly  to  Wotan,  whose  scheme  to  regain  the  power  lost  years  earlier  to 
Alberich  Briinnhilde  now  recognizes  as  the  root  cause  of  Siegfried's  death.  She  sends 
Wotan's  message-bearing  ravens  back  to  Valhalla,  then  ecstatically  casts  a  torch  on  the 
pyre,  mounts  her  horse,  and  leaps  into  the  flames.  At  the  height  of  the  conflagration, 
the  Rhine  overflows  its  banks  and  the  three  Rhinemaidens — the  original  guardians  of 
the  Rhine-gold — appear,  dragging  Hagen  into  the  watery  depths  as  he  attempts  to 
seize  the  ring  for  himself.  As  the  flames  rise  up  to  consume  Valhalla,  the  curtain  falls, 
and  the  music  of  the  "Redemption"  motive — first  heard  toward  the  end  of  Die  Walkiire 
with  reference  to  the  yet  unborn  Siegfried,  and  now  sounding  on  high  in  the  violins — 
brings  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen  to  its  close. 

— Marc  Mandel 


Immolation  Scene 


Starke  Scheite 

schichtet  mir  dort 

am  Rande  des  Rhein's  zu  Hauf: 

hoch  und  hell 

lodre  die  Glut, 

die  den  edlen  Leib 

des  hehrsten  Helden  verzehrt! 

Sein  Ross  fiihret  daher, 

dass  mit  mir  dem  Recken  es  folge: 

denn  des  Helden  heiligste 

Ehre  zu  teilen 

verlangt  mein  eigener  Leib. 

Vollbringt  Briinnhilde's  Wunsch! 


Pile  up  strong  logs  for  me  there, 

at  the  edge  of  the  Rhine, 

for  a  funeral  pyre; 

high  and  bright 

let  blaze  the  flame 

that  will  consume  the  noble  body 

of  the  most  exalted  hero! 

Lead  his  horse  to  me, 

to  follow  the  valiant  one  with  me: 

for  to  share  the  hero's 

highest  honor 

is  what  my  own  body  craves. 

Fulfill  Briinnhilde's  wish! 


(During  the  following,  the  young  men  erect  a  massive  funeral  pyre  in 
front  of  the  hall,  at  the  bank  of  the  Rhine;  the  women  deck  it  with  herbs 
and  flowers.  Briinnhilde  becomes  absorbed  again  in  contemplation  of 
Siegfried's  body.) 
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Wie  die  Sonne  lauter 

strahlt  mir  sein  Licht: 

der  Reinste  war  er, 

der  mich  verriet! 

Die  Gattin  trugend 

— treu  dem  Freunde — 

von  der  eignen  Trauten 

— einzig  ihm  teuer 

schied  er  sich  durch  sein  Schwert. 

Echter  als  er 

schwur  keiner  Eide; 

treuer  als  er 

hielt  keiner  Vertrage: 

lautrer  als  er 

liebte  kein  andrer: 

und  doch  alle  Eide, 

alle  Vertrage, 

die  treueste  Liebe — 

trog  keiner  wie  er! 

Wisst  ihr,  wie  das  ward? 

O  ihr,  der  Eide 

ewige  Hiiter! 

lenkt  euren  Blick 

auf  mein  bliihendes  Leid: 

erschaut  eure  ewige  Schuld! 

Meine  Klage  hor 

du  hehrster  Gott! 

Durch  seine  tapferste  Tat, 

dir  so  tauglich  erwiinscht, 

weihitest  du  den, 

der  sie  gewirkt, 

dem  Fluche,  dem  du  verfielest; 

mich  musste 

der  Reinste  verraten, 

dass  wissend  wiirde  ein  Weib! 

Weiss  ich  nun,  was  dir  frommt? 

Alles!  Alles! 

Alles  weiss  ich: 

alles  ward  mir  nun  frei! 

Auch  deine  Raben 

hor  ich  rauschen: 

mit  bang'  ersehnter  Botschaft 

send'  ich  die  beiden  nun  heim. 

Ruhe!  Ruhe,  du  Gott! 


His  own  light  shines  purely 

upon  me,  like  the  sun: 

he  was  the  most  pure  of  all — 

who  betrayed  me! 

Betraying  his  bride — 

keeping  trust  with  his  friend — 

from  his  own  beloved, 

devoted  to  him  alone, 

he  separated  himself  with  his  sword. 

None  more  honorable  than  he 

ever  swore  an  oath; 

no  man  was  ever  truer  than  he 

to  an  agreement; 

no  other  loved 

more  purely  than  he. 

And  yet  all  oaths, 

all  compacts, 

even  the  truest  love — 

none  betrayed  as  he  did! 

Do  you  know  why  that  was? 

Oh  you,  the  eternal  guardian 

of  oaths! — 

cast  your  gaze 

on  my  burgeoning  grief: 

shudder  at  your  eternal  shame! 

Hear  my  lament, 

you  highest  of  gods! 

Through  his  most  valiant  deed, 

so  useful  to  your  desires, 

you  sacrified  him, 

who  carried  it  out, 

to  the  curse  that  had  fallen  on  you. 

That  most  pure  one 

then  had  to  betray  me — 

so  a  woman  could  become  wise. 

Do  I  know  now  what  would  please  you? 

Everything!  Everything! 

I  know  everything: 

everything  has  come  clear  to  me! 

I  even  hear 

your  ravens  rustling: 

I'm  sending  the  two  of  them  home 

with  tidings  awaited  anxiously. 

Rest!  Rest,  you  god. 


(She  signals  to  the  men  to  lift  Siegfried's  body  and  bear  it  onto  the  funeral 
pyre.  At  the  same  time,  she  takes  the  ring  from  Siegfrieds  finger,  contem- 
plating it  during  the  following  and  finally  placing  it  on  her  own  hand.) 


Mein  Erbe  nun 
nehm'  ich  zu  eigen. 
Verfluchter  Reif ! 
Furchtbarer  Ring! 
Dein  Gold  fass'  ich, 


My  inheritance. 
I  now  take  as  my  own! 
Accursed  round! 
Terrible  ring! 
I  grasp  your  gold 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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und  geb'  es  nun  fort. 

Der  Wassertiefe 

weise  Schwestern, 

des  Rheines  schwimmende  Tochter, 

euch  dank'  ich  redlichen  Rat! 

Was  ihr  begehrt, 

ich  geb'  es  euch: 

aus  meiner  Asche 

nehmt  es  zu  eigen! 

Das  Feuer,  das  mich  verbrennt, 

rein'ge  vom  Fluch  den  Ring! 

Ihr  in  der  Flut 

loset  ihn  auf, 

und  lauter  bewahrt 

das  lichte  Gold, 

das  euch  zum  Unheil  geraubt. 


and  now  yield  it  up. 

You  wise  sisters 

of  the  water's  depths, 

you  swimming  Rhine-daughters — 

thanks  for  your  honest  advice. 

Now  I  .give  you 

what  you  desired: 

take  it  for  your  own, 

from  my  ashes! 

Let  the  fire  that  consumes  me 

purify  the  ring  of  its  curse, 

yield  it  up  to  you 

in  the  flood, 

and  purely  preserve 

the  luminous  gold, 

which,  robbed  from  you,  brought  disaster. 


(She  turns  now  toward  the  back,  where  Siegfrieds  body  lies  outstretched 
upon  the  funeral  pyre ,  and  seizes  a  huge  firebrand  from  one  of  the  men.) 


Fliegt  heim,  ihr  Raben! 
Raunt  es  eurem  Herren, 
was  hier  am  Rhein  ihr  gehort! 


Fly  home,  you  ravens! 

Whisper  to  your  lord 

what  you've  heard  here  at  the  Rhine. 


Tenor  Georg  Unger  and  soprano  Amalie  Materna,  who  created  the  roles  of  Siegfried  and  Briinnhilde 
at  the  Bayreuth  premiere  of  the  "Ring"  in  1876 
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An  Briinnhildes  Felsen 

fahrt  vorbei: 

der  dort  noch  lodert, 

weiset  Loge  nach  Walhall! 

Denn  der  Gotter  Ende 

dammert  nun  auf : 

so — werf  ich  den  Brand 

in  Walhall's  prangende  Burg. 


Make  your  way 

via  Briinnhilde's  rock: 

Loge  still  blazes  there; 

send  him  on  to  Valhalla! 

For  the  twilight  of  the  gods 

draws  near: 

So  I  cast  my  torch 

at  Valhall's  splendrous  hold! 


(She  flings  the  torch  onto  the  pyre,  which  quickly,  brightly,  takes  fire.  Two 
ravens  fly  up  from  the  river  bank  and  disappear  from  sight.  Two  young 
men  lead  in  Briinnhildes  horse,  which  she  seizes  and  quickly  mounts.) 


Grane,  mein  Ross, 

sei  mir  gegriisst! 

Weisst  du  auch,  mein  Freund, 

wohin  ich  dich  fuhre? 

Im  Feuer  leuchtend 

liegt  dort  dein  Herr, 

Siegfried,  mein  seliger  Held. 

Dem  Freunde  zu  folgen 

wieherst  du  freudig? 

Lockt  dich  zu  ihm 

die  lachende  Lohe? 

Fiihl  meine  Brust  auch, 

wie  sie  entbrennt; 

helles  Feuer 

das  Herz  mir  erfasst, 

ihn  zu  umschlingen, 

umschlossen  von  ihm, 

in  machtigster  Minne 

vermahlt  ihm  zu  sein! 

Heiajoho!  Grane! 

Griiss  deinen  Herren! 

Siegfried!  Siegfried!  Sieh! 

Selig  griisst  dich  dein  Weib! 


Grane,  my  horse, 

I  greet  you  now! 

Do  you  know,  too,  my  friend, 

where  I'm  leading  you? 

In  the  fire,  radiant, 

there  lies  your  lord — 

Siegfried,  my  blessed  hero. 

To  follow  that  friend — 

is  that  why  you  neigh  so  joyously? 

Does  that  laughing  blaze 

draw  you  to  him? 

Let  my  own  breast,  too, 

fill  up  with  its  fire; 

this  bright  fire 

that  lays  hold  of  my  heart, 

to  enfold  him  tightly, 

embraced  by  him, 

in  love  most  powerful, 

to  be  wedded  at  last. 

Heiajoho!  Grane! 

Greet  your  lord! 

Siegfried!  Siegfried!  See! 

Bliss-filled,  your  wife  greets  you! 


( She  incites  the  horse  to  spring  onto  the  funeral  pyre  with  one  leap.  The 
fire  blazes  up  high,  filling  the  entire  space  in  front  of  the  hall;  the  men 
and  women  press  toward  the  foreground.  Suddenly  the  fire  breaks  up 
entirely;  a  dark  cloud  of  smoke  remains  suspended  in  the  sky.  The  Rhine 
foods  powerfully  over  the  shore,  pouring  its  waters  over  the  conflagration. 
The  three  Rhinemaidens  swim  by  on  the  waves.  Hagen,  who  has  watched 
Briinnhildes  activities  with  increasing  anxiety,  becomes  even  more 
agitated  upon  seeing  the  Rhinemaidens;  he  throws  down  his  spear,  shield, 
and  helmet,  and  plunges  into  the  water  as  if  mad,  in  an  attempt  to 
retrieve  the  ring.  He  is  dragged  down  into  the  river  by  Woglinde  and 
Wellgunde,  as  Flosshilde  holds  high  the  recovered  ring.  As  the  Rhine 
returns  to  its  bed,  a  red  glow  breaks  through  the  clouds,  through  which, 
visible  to  the  men  and  women  who  remain  amidst  the  ruins,  Valhalla 
becomes  visible,  the  gods  and  heroes  sitting  together  as  bright  flames  seem 
to  consume  the  hall  of  the  gods.) 


— Richard  Wagner 


— English  translation  by 
Marc  Mandel 
copyright  ®1992 
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Saturday,  July  11,  at  8:30 

To  benefit  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

The  Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert 
TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 

LEON  FLEISHER  conducting 

BEETHOVEN  Leonore  Overture  No.  3,  Opus  72a 


Tanglew(®d 

Music 

Center 


MENDELSSOHN 


Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  minor,  Opus  25 

Molto  allegro  con  fuoco 

Andante 

Presto — Molto  allegro  e  vivace 

ANDRE  WATTS 


INTERMISSION 


ROGER  NORRINGTON  conducting 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Opus  68 

Un  poco  sostenuto — Allegro 
Andante  sostenuto 
Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 
Adagio — Piu  Andante — Allegro  non  troppo 
ma  con  brio — Piu  Allegro 


Seiji  Ozawa  is  unable  to  conduct  this  evening  because  of  a  shoulder  injury.  We  are 
grateful  to  Leon  Fleisher  and  Roger  Norrington  for  taking  over  this  concert  at 
short  notice.  Please  note  that  the  Brahms  First  Symphony  will  be  performed  in 
place  of  the  Brahms  Fourth  to  close  this  concert. 


Baldwin  piano 

Andre  Watts  plays  a  Yamaha  piano. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  as  well  as  to  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Leonore  Overture  No.  3,  Opus  72a 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in  Bonn,  Germany,  on  December  17,  1770,  and  died  in 
Vienna,  Austria,  on  March  26,  1827.  He  completed  the  Leonore  Overture  No.  3  in  March 
1806 for  the  second  version  of  the  opera  we  know  now  as  Fidelio,  and  it  was  first  played  at  a 
performance  of  the  opera  under  the  direction  oflgnaz  von  Seyfried  on  March  29,  1806.  The  first 
American  performance  of  the  overture  was  given  at  the  Tremont  Temple  in  Boston  by  the  Musical 
Fund  Society  under  George  J.  Webb  on  December  7,  1850.  The  overture  calls  for  two  each  of 
flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons ,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and 
strings. 

Beethoven's  love  affair  with  opera  was  long  and  not  fairly  requited.  During  the  last 
four  years  of  his  life,  he  cherished  a  plan  to  collaborate  with  the  poet  Franz  Grillparzer 
on  a  work  based  on  the  legend  of  the  fairy  Melusine,  and  the  success  of  the  one  opera 
he  actually  wrote,  the  work  that  began  as  Leonore  and  came  finally  to  be  called  Fidelio, 
came  slowly  and  late,  and  at  the  cost  of  immense  pain.  That  Beethoven,  over  the 
course  of  a  decade,  wrote  four  overtures  for  the  work  tells  its  own  story.  These  four 
works  embody  three  distinct  concepts,  Leonore  No.  2  (1805)  and  Leonore  No.  3  (1806) 
being  variant  workings-out  of  the  same  design,  while  the  Fidelio  Overture  ( 1814)  is  the 
most  different  of  the  bunch.  Fidelio  is  the  one  that  normally  introduces  performances 
of  the  opera,  which  is  in  accordance  with  Beethoven's  final  decision  on  the  question, 
and  Leonore  No.  3  is  the  most  popular  of  the  four  as  a  concert  piece.  (Leonore  No.  3 
also  shows  up  in  the  opera  house  from  time  to  time,  as  a  sort  of  aggressive  intermezzo 
before  the  finale,  but  that  is  strictly  a  touch  of  conductorial  vanity,  and  the  fact  that 
Mahler  was  the  first  so  to  use  the  piece  does  not  in  any  way  improve  the  idea.) 

Leonore -Fidelio  is  a  work  of  the  type  historians  classify  as  a  "rescue  opera,"  a  genre 
distinctly  popular  in  Beethoven's  day.  A  man  called  Florestan  has  been  spirited  away 
to  prison  by  a  right-wing  politician  by  the  name  of  Don  Pizarro.  Florestan's  where- 
abouts is  not  known,  and  his  wife,  Leonore,  sets  out  to  find  him.  To  make  her  quest 
possible,  she  assumes  male  disguise  and  takes  the  name  of  Fidelio.  She  finds  him. 
Meanwhile,  Pizarro  gets  word  of  an  impending  inspection  of  the  prison  by  a  minister 
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from  the  capital.  The  presence  of  the  unjustly  held  Florestan  is  compromising  to 
Pizarro,  who  determines  simply  to  liquidate  him.  At  the  moment  of  crisis,  Leonore 
reveals  her  identity  and  a  trumpeter  on  the  prison  tower  signals  the  sighting  of  the 
minister's  carriage. 

Leonore  No.  3  tells  the  story.  It  traces,  at  least,  a  path  from  darkly  troubled  begin- 
nings to  an  anticipation  of  the  aria  in  which  Florestan,  chained,  starved,  deprived  of 
light,  recalls  the  happy  springtime  of  his  life;  from  there  to  music  of  fiery  energy  and 
action,  interrupted  by  the  trumpet  signal  (heard,  as  it  is  in  the  opera,  from  offstage); 
and  finally  to  a  symphony  of  victory.  In  Beethoven's  music,  humanistic  idealism  tran- 
scends the  claptrap  and  melodrama  of  the  libretto.  In  a  way,  Leonore  No.  3  is  the  distil- 
lation of  the  Fidelio  ideal.  It  is  too  strong  a  piece  and  too  big,  even  too  dramatic  in  its 
own  musical  terms,  effectively  to  introduce  a  stage  action.  Beethoven  allowed  its  use 
for  only  two  performances  of  Leonore,  and  for  the  next  revival,  the  extensively  rewrit- 
ten Fidelio  of  1814,  there  was  a  new  overture,  less  overwhelming  and  more  appro- 
priate. Leonore  No.  3,  however,  stands  as  one  of  the  great  emblems  of  the  heroic  Bee- 
thoven, a  potent  and  controlled  musical  embodiment  of  a  noble  passion. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Advisor  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 


Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  minor,  Opus  25 


Jakob  Ludwig  Felix  Mendelssohn  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  on  February  3,  1809,  and 
died  in  Leipzig  on  November  4,  184  7.  The  G  minor  piano  concerto  was  completed  in  1831  and 
received  its  first  performance  in  the  Odeonsaal  in  Munich  on  October  17  that  year,  with  the  com- 
poser as  soloist.  Mendelssohn  himself  introduced  the  work  to  Paris  and  London  the  following 
year.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  took  place  on  January  17,  1846,  when  H.C. 
Timm  played  the  work  with  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York.  In  addition  to  the  solo  piano, 
the  score  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets,  plus  timpani 
and  strings. 

For  all  Mendelssohn's  popularity,  his  G  minor  concerto  has  never  quite  held  a  place 
in  concert  programs  as  much  as  the  Hebrides  Overture  and  the  Italian  Symphony, 
which  were  composed  at  about  the  same  time.  At  least,  this  has  been  true  in  the  pres- 
ent century.  Still,  there  was  a  time — a  century-and-a-half  ago — that  the  Mendelssohn 
concerto  was  constantly  in  the  repertory,  as  popular  with  players  as  it  was  with  audi- 
ences. Its  very  omnipresence  led  Hector  Berlioz — whose  own  works  never  attained 
such  frequent  performances  in  his  lifetime — to  invent  a  delightful  story,  typically 
French  and  charmingly  mechant.  The  tale  is  related  during  the  "Eighteenth  Evening" 
of  his  Evenings  in  the  Orchestra,  which  purports  to  relate  the  stories  and  anecdotes  told 
by  the  members  of  a  provincial  French  opera  house  orchestra  to  relieve  the  boredom 
of  playing  the  vacuous  works  that  made  up  the  repertory.  The  anonymous  narrator  of 
Evenings  in  the  Orchestra  hears  about  the  Mendelssohn  incident  from  an  attendant  at 
the  Conservatory.  According  to  this  informant,  the  annual  piano  competition  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory  was  to  take  place,  and  the  required  piece  was  the  Mendelssohn 
G  minor  concerto.  Thirty-one  contestants  had  to  play  the  concerto  before  the  judges, 
one  after  the  other,  on  a  single  day.  The  great  French  piano-maker  Erard  lent  a  brand- 
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new  piano,  thinking  that  the  action  was  a  little  tight  and  would  benefit  from  some 
loosening  up  in  the  competition.  But  as  the  day  went  on,  each  contestant  found  that  it 
got  easier  and  easier  to  play.  The  twenty-ninth  contestant  reported  that  the  keys 
seemed  to  go  down  all  by  themselves,  and  when  No.  30  finished,  even  before  he  left 
the  instrument,  the  piano  started  playing  the  concerto  from  the  top  with  no  one 
touching  the  keyboard.  Nothing  was  able  to  stop  the  piano  from  playing  on  and  on 
until  it  was  chopped  up  with  an  ax,  and  the  pieces  carted  off  to  be  burned.  Berlioz 
puts  into  the  attendant's  mouth  an  ironic  comment  that  he  himself  must  have  felt 
much  more  keenly:  "M.  Mendelssohn  won't  be  able  to  complain  that  his  music  isn't 
being  played." 

In  all  of  his  concertos  Mendelssohn  made  some  intriguing,  even  daring,  adjust- 
ments to  the  traditional  and  well-established  concerto  form,  though  the  G  minor 
concerto  is,  to  be  sure,  less  unorthodox  than  the  Second  Piano  Concerto  or  the  Violin 
Concerto.  Already,  though,  Mendelssohn  is  intent  on  avoiding  the  intrusive  breaks 
between  movements  that  interrupt  the  musical  flow  with  silence  or  (especially  in 
concerto  performances  of  his  day)  applause.  He  composed  the  score  so  that  all  three 
movements  would  run  directly  into  one  another.  Beethoven  had  already  linked  his 
last  two  movements  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  concertos,  but  Mendelssohn  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  composer  to  connect  all  three.  Mendelssohn  may  have  borrowed 
another  idea  "from  Beethoven's  last  two  piano  concertos  in  making  the  soloist  enter 
early  in  the  work,  but  he  took  the  idea  a  giant  step  further  by  fusing  the  orchestral 
and  solo  ritornello  statements  into  a  single  passage,  thus  projecting  the  pianist  more 
forcefully  than  other  concertos  of  his  time  were  likely  to  do.  The  bright  E  major  of  the 
middle  movement  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  darkness  of  G  minor  at  the  opening  of 
the  concerto.  The  piano  briefly  suggests  another  Beethoven  influence  right  at  the 
beginning  of  the  slow  movement,  when  it  introduces  a  thematic  idea  with  the  same 
rhythmic  pattern  as  the  Beethoven  Violin  Concerto's  slow  movement.  The  final  rondo 
has  a  rhythmically  precise  Presto  introduction  (more  Beethovenian  effects  here!)  and 
a  brilliant  rondo  theme  in  G  major  that  brings  the  concerto  to  its  lively  close.  For 
all  the  sense  one  may  have  that  Mendelssohn  is  exploiting  his  evident  ideal  in  the 
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Beethoven  concertos,  his  Opus  25  is  still  much  more  than  youthful  imitation;  its  com- 
bination of  brilliance,  energy,  and  warmth  reveal  the  extraordinarily  gifted  twenty- 
two-year-old  composer  who  wrote  it. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Johannes  Brahms 

Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Opus  68 

Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  on  May  7,  1833,  and  died  in  Vienna  on 
April  3,  1897.  He  completed  his  First  Symphony  in  1876,  though  some  of  the  sketches  date  back  to 
the  1850s.  Otto  Dessoff  conducted  the  first  performance,  at  Karlsruhe,  on  November  4,  1876. 
Leopold  Damrosch  introduced  the  symphony  to  America  on  December  15,  1877,  in  New  York's 
Steinway  Hall.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and 
contrabassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

When  Brahms  finished  his  First  Symphony  in  September  1876,  he  was  forty-three 
years  old.  (Beethoven  was  thirty,  Schumann  thirty-one,  Mahler  twenty-eight  at  the 
completion  of  their  respective  first  symphonies;  Mozart  was  eight  or  nine  but  that's 
another  story  altogether.)  As  late  as  1873,  the  composer's  publisher  Simrock  feared 
that  a  Brahms  symphony  would  never  happen  ("Aren't  you  doing  anything  any  more? 
Am  I  not  to  have  a  symphony  from  you  in  '73  either?"  he  wrote  the  composer  on 
February  22),  and  Eduard  Hanslick,  in  his  review  of  the  first  Vienna  performance, 
noted  that  "seldom,  if  ever,  has  the  entire  musical  world  awaited  a  composer's  first 
symphony  with  such  tense  anticipation." 

Brahms  already  had  several  works  for  orchestra  behind  him:  the  Opus  11  and 
Opus  16  serenades,  the  D  minor  piano  concerto  (which  emerged  from  an  earlier 
attempt  at  a  symphony),  and  that  masterwork  of  orchestral  know-how  and  control, 
the  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn.  But  a  symphony  was  something  different  and 
had  to  await  the  sorting  out  of  Brahms's  complicated  emotional  relationship  with 
Robert  and  Clara  Schumann,  and,  more  important,  of  his  strong  feelings  about  follow- 
ing in  Beethoven's  footsteps. 

Beethoven's  influence  is  certainly  to  be  felt  in  Brahms's  First  Symphony:  in  its 
C  minor-to-major  progress,  in  the  last-movement  theme  resembling  the  earlier  com- 
poser's Ode  to  Joy  (a  relationship  Brahms  himself  acknowledged  as  something  that 
"any  ass  could  see")*,  and,  perhaps  most  strikingly,  in  the  rhythmic  thrust  and  tight, 
motivically-based  construction  of  the  work — in  some  ways  quite  different  from  the 
melodically  expansive  Brahms  we  know  from  the  later  symphonies.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  really  no  mistaking  the  one  composer  for  the  other:  Beethoven's 
rhythmic  drive  is  very  much  his  own,  whereas  Brahms's  more  typical  expansiveness  is 
still  present  throughout  this  symphony,  and  his  musical  language  is  unequivocally 
nineteenth-century-Romantic  in  manner. 

Following  its  premiere  at  Karlsruhe  on  November  4,  1876,  and  its  subsequent  ap- 
pearance in  other  European  centers,  the  symphony  elicited  conflicting  reactions. 
Brahms  himself  had  already  characterized  the  work  as  "long  and  not  exactly  amiable." 
Clara  Schumann  found  the  ending  "musically,  a  bit  flat . . .  merely  a  brilliant  after- 
thought stemming  from  external  rather  than  internal  emotion."  Hermann  Levi, 
court  conductor  at  Munich  and  later  to  lead  the  1882  Bayreuth  premiere  of  Wagner's 


'Perhaps  less  obvious  is  the  relationship  between  the  theme  itself  and  the  violin  phrase  of  the 
last  movement's  opening  measures. 
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Parsifal,  found  the  two  middle  movements  out  of  place  in  such  a  sweeping  work,  but 
the  last  movement  he  decreed  "probably  the  greatest  thing  [Brahms]  has  yet  created 
in  the  instrumental  field."  The  composer's  close  friend  Theodor  Billroth  described 
the  last  movement  as  "overwhelming,"  but  found  the  material  of  the  first  movement 
"lacking  in  appeal,  too  defiant  and  harsh." 

One  senses  in  these  responses  an  inability  to  reconcile  apparently  conflicting  ele- 
ments within  the  work,  and  the  two  inner  movements  do  indeed  suggest  a  world  quite 
different  from  the  outer  ones.  At  the  same  time,  these  reactions  also  point  to  the  seem- 
ing dichotomy  between,  as  Hanslick  put  it,  "the  astonishing  contrapuntal  art"  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  "immediate  communicative  effect"  on  the  other.  But  the  two  go 
hand  in  hand:  the  full  effect  of  the  symphony  is  dependent  upon  the  compositional 
craft  that  binds  the  work  together  in  its  progress  from  the  C  minor  struggle  of  the 
first  movement  through  the  mediating  regions  of  the  Andante  and  the  Allegretto  to 
the  C  major  triumph  of  the  finale. 

The  first  Allegro's  two  principal  motives — the  three  eighth-notes  followed  by  a 
longer  value,  representing  an  abstraction  of  the  opening  timpani  strokes,  and  the 
hesitant,  three-note  chromatic  ascent  across  the  bar,  heard  at  the  start  in  the  violins — 
are  already  suggested  in  the  sostenuto  introduction,  which  seems  to  begin  in  mid-strug- 
gle. The  movement  is  prevailingly  sombre  in  character,  with  a  tension  and  drive  again 
suggestive  of  Beethoven.  The  second  idea's  horn  and  wind  colorations  provide  only 
passing  relief:  their  dolce  and  espressivo  markings  will  be  spelled  out  at  greater  length 
in  the  symphony's  second  movement. 

The  second  and  third  movements  provide  space  for  lyricism,  for  a  release  from  the 
tension  of  the  first.  The  calmly  expansive  oboe  theme  of  the  E  major  Andante  is 
threatened  by  the  G-sharp  minor  of  the  movement's  middle  section  (whose  sixteenth- 
note  figurations  anticipate  the  main  idea  of  the  third  movement),  but  tranquility 
prevails  when  the  tune  returns  in  combined  oboe,  horn,  and  solo  violin.  The  A-flat 
Allegretto  is  typical  of  Brahms  in  agrazioso  mood — compare  the  Second  Symphony's 
third  movement — and  continues  the  respite  from  the  main  battle.  And  just  as  the 
middle  movements  of  the  symphony  are  at  an  emotional  remove  from  the  outer  ones, 
so  too  are  they  musically  distant,  having  passed  from  the  opening  C  minor  to  third- 
related  keys:  E  major  for  the  second  movement  and  A-flat  major  for  the  third. 

At  the  same  time,  the  third  movement  serves  as  preparation  for  the  finale:  its  end- 
ing seems  unresolved,  completed  only  when  the  C  minor  of  the  fourth  movement, 
again  a  third  away  from  the  movement  that  precedes  it,  takes  hold.  As  in  the  first 
movement,  the  sweep  of  the  finale  depends  upon  a  continuity  between  the  main 
Allegro  and  its  introduction.  This  C  minor  introduction  gives  way  to  an  airy  C  major 
horn  call  (originally  conceived  as  a  birthday  greeting  to  Clara  Schumann  in  1868) 
which  becomes  a  crucial  binding  element  in  the  course  of  the  movement.  A  chorale  in 
the  trombones,  which  have  been  silent  until  this  movement,  brings  a  canonic  buildup 
of  the  horn  motto  and  then  the  Allegro  with  its  two  main  ideas:  the  broad  C  major 
tune  suggestive  of  Beethoven's  Ninth,  and  a  powerful  chain  of  falling  intervals,  which 
crystallize  along  the  way  into  a  chain  of  falling  thirds,  Brahms's  musical  hallmark.  The 
movement  drives  to  a  climax  for  full  orchestra  on  the  trombone  chorale  heard  earlier 
and  ends  with  a  final  affirmation  of  C  major — Brahms  has  won  his  struggle. 

— Marc  Mandel 
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William  F.  and  Juliana  W. 

Thompson  Fellowship 

Basses 

Josee  Deschenes 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu 

Fellowship 
Sebastien  Dube 
Koussevitzky  Music 

Foundation  Fellowship 
Kenneth  Harper 
Geraldine  R.  Dodge 

Foundation  Fellowship 
Owen  Lee 
Betty  0.  and  Richard  S. 

Burdick  Fellowship 
Anthony  Manzo 
Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks 

Fellowship 
Jacqueline  Pickett 
Nat  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship 
Tracy  Rowell 
Lucy  Lowell  Fellowship 
Michiko  Tsuzuku 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fellowship 

Flute/Piccolo 

Karla  Kvam 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fellowship 
Nathalie  Lacaille 
Tappan  Dixey  Brooks 

Fellowship 
Melissa  Mielens 
Merrill  Lynch  Fellowship 
Catherine  Ransom 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fellowship 
Gen  Shinkai 
Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi 

Fellowship 
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Oboe/English  Horn 
Barbara  Bishop 
Jane  W.  Bancroft  Fellowship 
Jessie  Cooper 
Fernand  Gillet  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Eric  Olson 
Geraldine  R.  Dodge 

Foundation  Fellowship 
Stephanie  Shapiro 
Country  Curtains  Fellowship 
Jennifer  Slowik 
Augustus  Thomdike 

Fellowship 

Clarinets 

Ivan  Garcia 

H.  Eugene  and  Ruth  B. 

Jones  Fellowship 
Robert  Plane 
English- Speaking  Union 

Fellowship 
Ilya  Shterenberg 
Susan  Kaplan/ Ami  Trauber 

Fellowship 
Daniel  Spitzer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J. 

Lesunaitis  Felloxvship 
Susan  Warner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M. 

Moody  Fellowship 

Bass  Clarinet 

Ben  Freimuth 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Fellowship 

Bassoon/Contrabassoon 

Jean  Cortese 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fellowship 
Shawn  Mouser 
Robert  G.  McClellanJr, 

and  IBM  Matching  Grant 

Fellowship 
Elizabeth  Paine 
Dr.  John  H.  Knowles 

Memorial  Fellowship 
James  Rodgers 
Sherman  Walt  Fellowship 
John  Ruze 
Helene  R.  and  Norman 

Cahners  Fellowship 

Horns 

Oto  Carrillo 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fellowship 
Susanna  Drake 
David  R.  and  Muriel  K. 

Pokross  Fellowship 


Luiz  Garcia 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fellowship 
Suzanne  George 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fellowship 
David  Parker 
Bessie  Pappas  Fellowship 
Margaret  Smythe 
Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P. 

Nickerson  Fellowship 

Trumpets 
Kurt  Dupuis 

Andre  Come  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Christian  Ferrari 
Karl  Burack  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Larry  Knopp 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fellowship 
Sarah  Lester 
Armando  A.  Ghitalla 

Fellowship 
Matthew  Thomas 
Caroline  Grosvenor 

Congdon  Memorial 

Fellowship 

Tenor  Trombones 

Darren  Acosta 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 

Joel  Borrelli 

Robert  and  Sally  King 

Fellowship 
Thomas  Kamp 
J.  P.  and  Mary  Barger 

Fellowship 

Bass  Trombone 

Eric  Lindblom 

Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 

Tuba 

Kenneth  Amis 

Wynton  Marsalis  Fellowship 

Timpani/Percussion 

Fredrik  Bjorlin 

Koussevitzky  Music 

Foundation  Fellowship  in 
memory  of  Margaret  Grant 

Daniel  Florio 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Fellowship 

Brian  Jones 

Judy  Gardiner  Fellowship 

Ian  Craig  McNutt 

BayBanks  Felloxvship 


Robert  Schulz 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fellowship 
Joseph  Tompkins 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fellowship 

Harps 

Sarah  Catlin 

John  and  Susanne  Grandin 

Fellowship 
Ellen  Ritscher 
Kathleen  Hall  Banks 

Fellowship 

Piano/ Keyboard 

Katsunori  Ishii 
Anonymous  Fellowship 
Lori  Kaufman 
Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ 

Company  Fellowship 
John  Root 
Paul  Jacobs  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Yaron  Rosenthal 
Felicia  Montealegre 

Bernstein  Fellowship 
Tina  Toglia 
Miriam  and  Sidney 

Stoneman  Fellowship 
Reiko  Uchida 
Peggy  Rockefeller  Fellowship 
Paul  Zdanowicz-Wyse 
Mrs.  Peter  LB.  Lavan 

Fellowship 

Personnel  Manager 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

John  Grande 
John  Perkel 

Stage  Managers 
Greg  Brighenti 
Gary  Wallen 
Keith  Elder 
Jacob  Moerschel 
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TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ENDOWMENT  FUNDS 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellows  pay  no  tuition;  many  are  offered  free  room  and  board.  Their  residency 
atTanglewood  is  underwritten  largely  through  annual  and  endowed  Fellowships  and  Scholarships.  TheTMC 
faculty  includes  many  of  the  world's  finest  musical  artists,  some  of  them  teaching  through  the  generosity  of 
donors  who  have  endowed  Faculty  Chairs.  The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
endowment  support  of  the  contributors  represented  below. 


Endowed  Faculty  Positions 

Berkshire  Chair 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Bowles  Master  Teacher  Chair 

Richard  Burgin  Chair 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Chair,  Chairman  of  the 

Faculty 
Renee  Longy  Chair,  a  gift  of  Jane  and  John  Goodwin 
Marian  Douglas  Martin  Chair,  endowed  by  Marilyn  Brachman 

Hoffman  for  Keyboard  Faculty 
Beatrice  Sterling  Procter  Master  Teacher  Chair 
Sana  H.  Sabbagh  and  Hasib  J.  Sabbagh  Master  Teacher  Chair 
Surdna  Foundation  Master  Teacher  Chair 

Endowed  Guarantor  Fellowships 

Jane  W.  Bancroft  Fellowship 

BayBanks  Fellowship 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowships 

Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi  Fellowship 

Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 

Clowes  Fund  Fellowship 

Andre  M.  Come  Memorial  Fellowship 

Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon  Memorial  Fellowship 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Fellowship 

Darling  Family  Fellowship 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowship 

Otto  Eckstein  Family  Fellowship 

Judy  Gardiner  Memorial  Fellowship 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 

Fernand  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 

Marie  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 

Florence  Gould  Foundation  Fellowship 

The  Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation  Fellowship 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Fellowship 

CD.  Jackson  Fellowship 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Fellowship 

Susan  Kaplan/Ami  Trauber  Fellowship 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman  Fellowship 


Dr.  John  H.  Knowles  Memorial  Fellowship 

Merrill  Lynch  Fellowship 

Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 

Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P.  Nickerson  Fellowship 

Northern  California  Fund  Fellowship 

Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 

Reader's  Digest  Fellowship 

Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowship 

Peggy  Rockefeller  Fellowship 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  Fellowship  in  honor  of 

Eleanor  Panasevich 
Wilhelmina  Sandwen  Memorial  Fellowship 
Morris  A.  Schapiro  Fellowship 
The  Starr  Foundation  Fellowship 
Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 
Surdna  Foundation  Fellowship 
William  F.  and  Juliana  W  Thompson  Fellowship 

Endowed  Sustaining  Fellowships 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.,  Fellowship 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 

Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowships 

Helene  R.  and  Norman  Cahners  Fellowship 

Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship 

Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 

Nat  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship 

Harry  and  Marion  Dubbs  Fellowship/Brookline  Youth 

Concerts  Awards  Committee  Fellowship 
Arthur  Fiedler/Leo  Wasserman  Memorial  Fellowship 
Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship 
Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship 
Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship 
Ina  and  Haskell  Gordon  Fellowship 
John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 
Lola  and  Edwin  Jaffe  Fellowship 
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Bernice  and  Lizbeth  Krupp  Fellowship 

Philip  and  Bernice  Krupp  Fellowship 

Lucy  Lowell  Fellowship 

Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr.  and  IBM  Matching  Grant  Fellowship 

Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 

The  Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation  Fellowship 

David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross  Fellowship 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 

Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 

Tappan  Dixey  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 

Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 

R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 

Endowed  Seminar  Scholarships 

Maurice  Abravanel  Scholarship 

Eugene  Cook  Memorial  Scholarship 

Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane  Scholarship 

William  E.  Crofut  Family  Scholarship 

Leah  Jansizian  Memorial  Scholarship 

Andrall  and  Joanne  Pearson  Scholarship 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor  Scholarship 

Edward  G.  Shufro  Scholarship 

Mary  H.  Smith  Scholarship 

Evelyn  and  Phil  Spitalny  Scholarship 

Tanglewood  Programmers  and  Ushers  Scholarship 

Tisch  Foundation  Scholarship 


Endowed  Funds  Supporting  the 

Teaching  and  Performance  Programs 

Eleanor  Naylor  Dana  Visiting  Artist  Fund 

Carlotta  M.  Dreyfus  Fund 

Virginia  Howard  and  Richard  A.  Erlich  Fund 

Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed  Fund 

The  Honorable  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick  Fund 

Greve  Foundation — John  J.  Tommaney  Fund 

Mickey  L.  Hooten  Prize  Fund 

Grace  B.  Jackson  Prize  Fund 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Commissioning  Fund 

Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial  Fund 

The  Louis  Krasner  Fund 

William  Kroll  Fund 

Northern  California  Audition  Fund 

Pearl  and  Alvin  Schottenfeld  Fund 

Sherman  Walt  Fund 

Anonymous  (2) 
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Tangtewqpd 


19       9        2 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sunday,  July  12,  at  2:30 

HERMANN  MICHAEL  conducting 


GRIEG 


Music  from  Peer  Gynt 

Morning  Mood 

Ingrid's  Lament  (The  Abduction  of 

the  Bride) 
Solveig's  Song 
Ase's  Death 
Anitra's  Dance 
In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King 


LISZT 


Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  A 
ANDRE  WATTS 


INTERMISSION 


SCHUMANN 


Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat,  Opus  38,  Spring 
Andante  un  poco  maestoso — Allegro  molto  vivace 
Larghetto 

Scherzo:  Molto  vivace 
Allegro  animato  e  grazioso 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Andre  Watts  plays  a  Yamaha  piano. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  as  well  as  to  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Edvard  Grieg 

Incidental  music  to  Henrik  Ibsen's  Peer  Gynt 


Edvard  Hagerup  Grieg  was  born  in  Bergen,  Norway,  on  June  15,  1843,  and  died  there  on 
September  4,  1907.  He  composed  the  incidental  music  to  Ibsen s  poetic  drama  Peer  Gynt  at  the 
invitation  of  the  author  in  1874,  completing  the  first  version  of  the  score  in  1875.  The  play  was 
produced  with  Grieg's  music  at  the  Norwegian  Theater  in  Christiania  (Oslo)  on  February  24, 
1876.  Dissatisfied  with  the  orchestration,  Grieg  revised  the  scoring  considerably  for  later  produc- 
tions, notably  for  one  in  Copenhagen  in  1886.  This  later  version  (still  further  retouched)  formed 
the  basis  for  the  published  score  of  the  Peer  Gynt  music.  Grieg  himself  prepared  the  two  well- 
known  orchestral  suites  from  Peer  Gynt  (published  as  Opus  46  and  Opus  55),  and  parts  or  all 
of  these  have  been  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  Arthur  Nikisch  introduced 
the  Suite  No.  1  in  January  1890.  This  is  the  orchestra  s  first  Tanglewood  performance  of  any  of 
the  score.  Grieg  s  music  calls  for  an  orchestra  consisting  of  two  flutes  (each  doubling  piccolo)  and 
piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons ,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  xylophone,  chime,  tam-tam,  side  drum,  tambourine, 
harp,  organ,  and  strings. 

Ibsen  is  know  to  theatergoers  today  almost  entirely  for  the  plays  written  in  the  last 
half  of  his  fifty-year  career  as  a  dramatist,  the  twelve  great  modern  prose  dramas  that 
began  with  The  Pillars  of  Society  in  1875.  But  the  preceding  quarter-century  had  seen 
the  creation  of  a  number  of  romantic  comedies  and  satires  in  verse.  Indeed,  the  poet 
was  regarded  as  a  great  master  of  Norwegian  verse,  an  aspect  of  his  work  entirely 
unknown  outside  of  his  native  land.  Of  this  large  body  of  early  work,  only  two  plays 
are  read  much  by  anyone  except  specialists,  both  of  them  in  verse — Brand  and  Peer 
Gynt.  Ibsen  actually  intended  both  of  them  for  reading,  not  for  acting. 

During  a  residence  Rome,  Ibsen  met  the  young  Grieg,  who  was  making  his  first  trip 
to  pass  the  winter  of  1865-66  in  a  sunnier  clime.  In  less  than  a  year  he  would  be  writ- 
ing Peer  Gynt.  Of  course  neither  man  could  have  had  any  notion  how  closely  the  new 
work  was  to  unite  their  names.  The  fact  that  Peer  Gynt  was  intended  for  reading,  not 
acting,  gave  Ibsen  unusual  freedom  in  creating  a  blend  of  fantasy  and  reality — dozens 
of  scenes,  invisible  characters,  and  the  like.  Upon  publication  the  play  caused  a  storm 
of  protest  for  "lacking  idealism."  In  1874  the  director  of  the  Christiania  Theater  pro- 
posed a  production  and  suggested  that  music  might  enhance  the  effect.  Ibsen  invited 
Grieg  to  undertake  the  job.  The  composer  admired  the  way  Ibsen's  poetry  "splutters 
with  wit  and  venom,"  but  found  the  play  "unmusical."  Still,  he  needed  the  money,  so 
he  went  ahead. 

Despite  Grieg's  reservations,  his  score  is  so  rich  with  wonderfully  engaging  melodic 
invention  that  it  has  long  since  become  one  of  his  best-known  works — or,  anyway,  the 
selections  that  he  arranged  into  an  orchestral  suite  have  done  so.  Grieg  believed  quite 
properly  that  many  parts  of  the  music  were  so  closely  allied  with  the  drama  that  they 
should  not  be  heard  except  in  conjunction  with  the  story  that  they  illustrate.  His  two 
suites  were  an  attempt  to  make  available  a  large  part  of  the  music  that  he  felt  could 
stand  alone,  whether  one  knew  the  story  or  not.  In  preparing  the  suites,  Grieg  paid 
no  attention  to  the  order  in  which  the  selections  originally  occurred;  he  simply  or- 
ganized the  movements  into  a  musically  satisfying  arrangement.  Because  the  play  is 
scarcely  known  today,  and  because  Grieg's  richly  colorful  Norwegian  music  is  most 
often  heard  in  the  context  of  pops  or  youth  concerts,  we  tend  to  think  of  it  as  being  a 
kind  of  fairy  tale.  Yet  Peer  Gynt  was  Freud's  favorite  play — a  kind  of  dramatization  of 
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internal  conflict,  a  psychic  battle  between  ego  and  id  (before  Freud  had  invented 
those  terms)  disguised  as  a  folk  tale. 

The  lengthy  fourth  act  takes  us  far  from  Norway  to  exotic  locales  in  Africa.  It  opens 
with  Morning  Mood,  designed  to  introduce  a  scene  set  at  dawn  on  the  Moroccan 
desert  (how  many  of  us  have  blithely  assumed  for  years  that  this  music  represented 
the  break  of  day  over  the  Norwegian  fjords!).  Early  in  the  play,  Peer  Gynt  attends  a 
wedding  of  his  former  sweetheart  Ingrid  and  induces  her  to  run  off  with  him;  but  he 
deserts  her  after  one  night.  The  play's  second  act  opens  with  Ingrid's  Lament.  The 
Norwegian  girl  Solveig  continues  to  love  Peer,  even  though  he  deserts  her  for  a  life  of 
wild  adventure.  Late  in  the  third  act,  Ibsen  reveals  Solveig,  now  a  middle-aged 
woman,  though  still  fair-haired  and  beautiful,  living  alone  in  the  woods,  spinning 
and  singing  of  her  faithful  love.  For  Solveig's  Song,  Grieg  drew  upon  a  folk  melody. 
Peer  returns  briefly  to  visit  his  dying  mother,  Ase.  He  attempts  to  comfort  his  mother 
with  the  same  tall  tales  she  had  told  him  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  while  he  is  caught  up 
in  his  own  story,  she  passes  away  quietly.  Ase's  Death,  for  strings  alone,  was  a  prelude 
to  the  scene.  In  the  desert,  Grieg  encounters  the  entrancing  Anitra.  Anitra's  Dance, 
for  strings  alone,  is  sensuously  graceful,  though  it  has  little  to  do  with  the  Middle  East 
in  its  musical  style;  Grieg  gives  it  the  designation  of  Tempo  di  Mazurka!  The  most 
colorful  of  Peer's  adventures  comes  early  in  the  play,  when  he  enters  the  realm  of  the 
trolls,  having  fallen  in  love  with  the  Mountain  King's  daughter.  When  it  is  clear  that 
they  are  about  to  turn  him  into  a  troll  so  that  he  will  be  a  suitable  husband  for  the  girl, 
Peer  makes  an  exciting  escape  (In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King). 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Morning  pro  musica  is  made  possible  in  part  by  a  grant  from  Talbots. 
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Franz  Liszt 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  A 


Franz  Liszt  was  born  in  Raiding,  Hungary,  on  October  22,  1811,  and  died  in  Bayreuth,  Ger- 
many, on  July  31,  1886.  He  drafted  both  of  his  piano  concertos  at  roughly  the  same  time  in  1839, 
then  put  them  aside  and  reworked  them  in  1849.  The  Second  Concerto  was  apparently  finished 
by  October  1849,  but  Liszt  contined  to  make  small  changes  thereafter.  The  first  performance  took 
place  at  the  Weimar  Court  Theater  on  January  7,  1857,  with  Liszt  conducting  and  his  pupil 
Hans  von  Bronsart  as  the  piano  soloist.  Theodore  Thomas  led  the  first  American  performance,  at 
the  Boston  Music  Hall,  on  October  5,  1870,  with  Anna  Mehlig  as  soloist.  Byron  Janis  was 
soloist  for  the  Boston  Symphony's  first  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  30,  1961,  Charles  Munch 
conducting.  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  31, 
1982,  with  soloist  Emanuel  Ax.  In  addition  to  the  solo  pianist,  the  score  calls  for  three  flutes  (one 
doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

For  all  his  spectacular  self-assurance  at  the  piano,  Liszt  was  astonishingly  insecure 
as  a  composer.  He  would  rework  old  compositions  repeatedly,  fussing  with  this  detail 
or  that,  never  quite  sure  if  he  had  yet  got  it  right.  And,  worse,  he  often  took  advice 
from  random  acquaintances,  offered  gratuitously,  and  then  reworked  pieces  again. 
Almost  every  one  of  his  major  compositions  went  through  stages  of  creation,  and  a 
number  of  works  actually  exist  in  two  different  "finished"  forms.  But  few,  if  any,  of  his 
works  have  so  long  a  gap  between  conception  and  first  performance  as  the  Second 
Piano  Concerto. 

It  was  during  the  early  phase  of  his  career,  when  he  was  known  primarily  as  a  tour- 
ing piano  virtuoso  of  extraordinary  attainments,  that  Liszt  sketched  both  of  his  piano 
concertos — almost  simultaneously — in  1839.  At  that  point  they  were  surely  conceived 
as  showpieces  for  his  own  talents,  and  if  he  had  actually  finished  and  performed  them 
then,  they  would  no  doubt  have  been  much  different  in  character  than  they  finally 
turned  out.  As  it  was,  the  pressure  of  touring  caused  him  to  put  both  works  aside  for  a 
decade  until  he  had  settled  in  Weimar  and  given  up  the  vagabond  life  of  the  interna- 
tional concert  star  to  devote  himself  to  composition  and  conducting.  Although  he 
had  written  a  great  deal  of  music  already  (mostly  brilliant  display  pieces  for  piano 
solo),  he  worked  hard  to  improve  his  skills,  especially  in  orchestration. 

Liszt  was  surely  not  lacking  totally  in  experience  at  orchestration,  since  he  had 
already  finished  a  score  for  the  1839  version  of  the  concerto.  But  by  1849  he  had  put 
himself  to  some  extent  in  the  hands  of  Joachim  Raff,  who  is  believed  to  have  worked 
with  him  on  his  scoring  and  even  perhaps  to  have  scored  a  few  of  the  symphonic 
poems.  (Raff  was  an  extremely  fluent  and  prolific  composer,  eleven  years  Liszt's 
junior;  in  1875 — the  year  before  Brahms's  First  Symphony — he  was  widely  regarded 
as  the  greatest  living  German  symphonist.)  But  it  is  clear  that  Liszt  had  essentially 
finished  the  A  major  concerto  before  Raff  even  arrived.  His  letter  to  the  younger 
man,  accepting  Raff's  offer  of  assistance  in  orchestration,  mentions  in  passing  that  the 
scores  of  his  two  concertos  have  been  fully  written  out.  At  most  Raff  might  have 
suggested  some  changes  as  cosmetic  improvements  after  the  fact,  though  the  orches- 
tration of  the  Second  Concerto  is  so  much  of  a  piece,  and  so  poetic  throughout,  that  it 
is  hard  to  see  where  any  changes  could  have  been  made. 

Even  though  the  work  was  "finished"  according  to  Liszt  in  1849,  he  was  in  no  hurry 
to  present  it  to  the  public,  and  there  seem  to  have  been  some  slight  adjustments  to  the 
score  during  the  ensuing  years.  Liszt  wrote  to  Hans  von  Biilow  on  May  12,  1853,  "I 
have  just  finished  reworking  my  two  concertos  and  the  Totentanz  in  order  to  have  them 
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copied  definitively."  The  "definitive"  fair  copy  was  made  by  Raff,  but  even  then  Liszt 
added  a  few  more  touches  himself.  And  Raff  made  yet  another  copy  about  the  time  of 
the  first  performance,  which  took  place  in  Weimar  with  the  work's  dedicatee,  Hans 
von  Bronsart,  as  soloist.  By  now  Liszt  himself  had  definitely  given  up  appearing  as  a 
virtuoso,  and  most  of  his  own  performances  at  the  keyboard  were  private  affairs.  He 
preferred  to  be  presented  as  a  conductor  and  composer. 

Like  so  much  of  Liszt's  work,  the  Second  Concerto  is  sui  generis .  Although  it  is  by  no 
means  lacking  in  opportunities  for  virtuoso  display,  it  gives  the  impression  of  being 
quieter,  more  introspective  than  the  First  Concerto,  partly  because  of  the  ravishingly 
beautiful  opening  for  woodwinds,  in  which  the  sweet  song  of  the  clarinet  turns  out  to 
generate  many  of  the  musical  ideas  that  follow.  The  fusion  of  the  usual  three  move- 
ments of  a  concerto  into  a  single  long  movement  that  could  be  construed  in  a  kind  of 
sonata  form  is  Liszt's  response  to  the  nineteenth-century  composer's  search  for  in- 
creasing organic  relationships  throughout  a  composition,  and  his  inventive  reworking 
of  the  motivic  material  to  produce  melodies  of  strikingly  diverse  psychological  tone 
remains  a  matter  of  admiration.  The  orchestration  throughout  is  masterly,  and 
though  there  are  brilliant  passages  galore  throughout  this  concerto,  Liszt  is  admirably 
restrained  in  his  virtuoso  display.  Almost  without  exception  the  sparkling,  cadenza- 
like passages  are  built  on  still  new  developments  of  the  basic  thematic  material;  thus, 
rather  than  intruding,  as  virtuosic  elements  so  often  do  in  romantic  piano  composi- 
tions, they  contribute  further  to  the  unity  of  this  remarkable  score. 

— S.L. 


Robert  Schumann 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat,  Opus  38,  Spring 


Robert  Schumann  was  born  in  Zwickau,  Saxony,  on  June  8, 1810,  and  died  in  Endenich,  near 
Bonn,  on  July  29,  1856.  He  composed  his  First  Symphony  between  January  23  and  February 
20,  1841.  Felix  Mendelssohn  conducted  the  first  performance  that  March  28,  in  Leipzig.  Serge 
Koussevitzky  led  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  on  August  14,  1938,  Erich  Leinsdorfthe  most 
recent  on  July  23,  1967.  The  score  calls  for  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  in  pairs,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  triangle,  and  strings. 

Robert  Schumann  undertook  the  composition  of  symphonies  in  a  determined 
attempt  to  conquer  the  most  highly  regarded  of  all  musical  forms.  Throughout  the 
1830s  he  had  turned  more  and  more  to  composition  as  a  hand  injury  put  an  end  to 
his  hopes  for  a  career  as  a  virtuoso.  At  first  almost  all  of  his  compositions  were  for  the 
piano.  His  first  departure  from  an  almost  exclusive  concentration  on  piano  music 
came  in  1840,  when  the  joyous  prospect  of  finally  being  able  to  marry  his  beloved 
Clara  Wieck  over  her  father's  stubborn  opposition  motivated  an  extraordinary  out- 
pouring of  songs,  among  them  three  of  his  four  principal  song  cycles,  written  in 
feverish  energy  during  May  and  June.  That  September  Robert  and  Clara  were  mar- 
ried in  a  village  church  near  Leipzig. 

By  the  beginning  of  1841,  their  union  was  proving  fruitful  in  two  ways.  Clara  was 
already  pregnant  with  Marie,  the  first  of  their  eight  children,  and  Robert  demon- 
strated his  own  fecundity  with  a  new  burst  of  music — only  now,  with  Clara's  encour- 
agement, he  wanted  to  compose  in  the  largest,  the  most  demanding  musical  forms. 
So  caught  up  was  he  in  the  ceaseless  eruption  of  new  music  that  his  bride  began  to 
feel  a  little  alarmed  about  the  non-stop  composing,  to  feel  somewhat  left  out  of  his 
attention. 
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If  1840  had  been  the  "song  year,"  1841  was  a  "symphony  year."  Though  Schumann 
had  composed  most  of  a  symphony  in  G  minor  in  1832,  and  had  even  heard  a  per- 
formance of  the  first  movement,  in  the  end  he  had  left  the  work  unfinished.  When  he 
was  finally  ready  to  bring  forth  a  symphony,  the  work  virtually  poured  out  of  him.  He 
sketched  the  entire  piece  in  just  four  days,  from  January  23  to  26!  He  completed  the 
orchestration  by  February  20  and  heard  a  performance  under  Mendelssohn's  direc- 
tion on  March  28. 

Much  encouraged  by  the  audience's  approval,  Schumann  worked  on  further  "or- 
chestral plans."  First  came  what  he  called  his  "symphonette" — the  Overture,  Scherzo, 
and  Finale  in  E  composed  between  April  12  and  May  8.  It  was  followed  at  once  by  a 
"Fantaisie  in  A  minor"  for  piano  and  orchestra  that  we  now  know  as  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  Piano  Concerto,  completed  by  May  20.  Ten  days  later  he  began  a  new 
symphony  in  D  minor,  at  first  referred  to  as  his  second,  though  it  was  finally  pub- 
lished— and  is  known  today — as  the  Fourth.  This  he  completed  by  September  and 
followed  at  once  with  a  never-finished  symphony  in  C  minor.  Thus,  in  less  than  a 
year,  Schumann  wrote  the  better  part  of  four  symphonies  and  a  good  chunk  of  the 
piano  concerto!  Both  the  completed  symphonies  underwent  a  certain  amount  of 
retouching.  In  the  case  of  the  First,  the  revisions  were  relatively  slight.  But  for  the 
D  minor  symphony  they  were  more  far-reaching  and  kept  the  work  from  publication 
for  a  decade,  by  which  time  Schumann  had  finished — and  published — his  other  two 
contributions  to  the  genre. 

Schumann's  First  Symphony  burgeons  with  new  life.  He  himself  thought  of  it  from 
the  outset  as  a  "Spring  Symphony"  and  even  gave  characteristic  titles  to  the  four  move- 
ments, though  in  the  end  he  suppressed  them  in  order  to  avoid  creating  expectations 
that  his  symphony  was  simply  a  work  of  scene-painting.  A  spring  poem  by  Schu- 
mann's friend  Adolph  Bottger  may  have  played  a  major  role  in  inspiring  the  work. 
Certainly  the  opening  fanfare  in  the  trumpets  and  horns  can  be  heard  as  a  setting  of 
the  poem's  first  line,  "Im  Tale  bliiht  der  Fruhlingauf  ("In  the  valley,  spring  blossoms 
forth"),  and  that  fanfare  creates  the  basic  shape  of  the  principal  Allegro  theme  that 
follows  after  the  stormy  introduction  yields  to  spring,  and  continues  to  play  an  impor- 
tant role  through  much  of  the  movement.  The  opening  motive  dominates  through 
the  development  with  impetuous  energy,  while  the  fragrant  secondary  theme,  first 
heard  in  the  woodwinds  over  rustling  commentary  in  the  strings,  offers  welcome 
contrast.  The  development  culminates  in  a  magnificent  peroration  for  the  full  orches- 
tra of  the  opening  motto,  now  drawn  out  at  length.  Following  the  recapitulation, 
Schumann  brings  in  a  new,  soaring  melody  of  great  lyricism. 

The  slow  movement  usually  brings  out  the  most  expressive  side  of  Schumann. 
Here  it  appears  in  a  broad  instrumental  melody  colored  by  a  striking  harmonic  plan. 
The  movement  does  not  come  to  a  formal  ending,  but  leads  right  into  the  fiery 
scherzo,  which  has  some  of  the  energy  of  Beethoven.  The  finale  bursts  forth  impetu- 
ously in  a  striking  rhythm  that  contrasts  with  more  dancelike  material  to  bring  the 
work  to  a  rousing  close. 

— S.L. 
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ARTISTS 


The  Boston  Camerata 

The  Boston  Camerata  is  a  performance  company  of  singers  and  instrumentalists  dedicated  to 
bringing  alive  the  music  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Renaissance,  and  early  Baroque,  in  performances 
combining  up-to-date  scholarship  in  the  field  of  early  music  with  a  lively,  vigorous,  accessible 
presentation.  Camerata  produces  a  series  of  programs  each  season  for  its  Boston-area  subscrib- 
ers; these  programs  are  also  offered  to  New  York  audiences  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Elaine 
Kaufman  Cultural  Center.  In  addition,  an  extensive  travel  schedule  takes  the  Camerata  each 
year  to  universities  and  arts  centers  across  the  United  States.  Since  1975  the  Boston  Camerata 
has  toured  regularly  abroad,  becoming  one  of  the  best-known  early  music  groups  on  the  Euro- 
pean musical  scene.  Camerata  has  appeared  frequently  at  the  major  French  music  festivals  and 
has  led  numerous  early  music  workshops  in  the  south  of  France.  The  company  made  its  debut 
in  Holland  in  1984,  in  Italy  in  1985,  in  Spain  in  1987,  in  Portugal  and  Asia  in  1988,  and  in 
England  in  1991.  The  group's  media  appearances  have  included  a  nationally  syndicated  radio 
series  in  the  United  States  and  numerous  broadcasts  on  European  radio.  The  ensemble  has 
made  several  television  appearances  in  France.  In  the  spring  of  1992  its  video  production  of 
the  Roman  de  Fauvel  was  telecast  nationwide  to  extensive  critical  acclaim  from  the  French  press. 
The  Camerata's  recordings  may  be  heard  on  Erato,  Harmonia  Mundi,  Nonesuch,  andTelefunk- 
en.  In  1989  Joel  Cohen  and  the  ensemble  were  awarded  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque  for  their 
recording,  based  on  original  sources,  of  the  medieval  legend  of  Tristan  and  Iseult.  In  1990  the 
Camerata's  recorded  program  "New  Britain:  The  Roots  of  American  Folksong"  became  a  major 
international  bestseller.  The  Boston  Camerata  records  for  Erato  Disques  and  Nonesuch  records. 

After  twenty  years  as  the  Boston  Camerata's  musical  director,  Joel 
Cohen  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  world's  authorities  in  medieval  and 
Renaissance  musical  performance  and  has  received  widespread  acclaim 
as  performer,  conductor,  and  writer/commentator.  Mr.  Cohen  studied 
composition  at  Harvard  University  and  spent  two  years  in  Paris  on  a 
Danforth  Fellowship  as  a  student  of  Nadia  Boulanger.  He  has  taught 
and  lectured  at  many  East  Coast  universities,  including  Harvard,  Yale, 
Brandeis,  and  Amherst.  He  has  given  seminars  and  workshops  at  the 
Schola  Cantorum  in  Basel,  at  the  Royal  Opera  in  Brussels,  and  in 
Spain,  Singapore,  and  Japan.  Mr.  Cohen  has  appeared  with  numerous 
European  ensembles  as  lutenist,  conducted  for  two  seasons  at  Brussels  Opera,  appeared  fre- 
quently with  tenor  Hugues  Cuenod,  and  has  given  duo-recitals  with  soprano  Anne  Azema  in 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia.  In  1990  he  founded  a  new  ensemble,  the  Camerata  Mediterranea, 
devoted  to  the  performance  of  early  music  repertoires  from  the  Mediterranean  basin.  Mr. 
Cohen  is  widely  known  in  France  as  a  radio  commentator  on  early  music  topics;  his  media 
engagements  in  the  United  States  have  included  an  appearance  as  host  of  WGBH's  "Morning 
pro  musica."  His  first  book,  "Reprise,"  was  published  in  1985. 


Malcolm  Lowe 

With  his  appointment  in  1984,  Malcolm  Lowe  became  the  tenth  con- 
certmaster  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  only  its  third 
concertmaster  since  1920.  As  the  orchestra's  principal  violinist,  he  also 
performs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players.  Mr.  Lowe  is 
equally  at  home  as  an  orchestral  player,  chamber  musician,  solo  re- 
citalist,  and  teacher.  He  makes  frequent  appearances  as  soloist  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Symphony  Hall  and  atTanglewood, 
and  he  has  returned  many  times  to  his  native  Canada  for  guest  appear- 
.    ances  as  a  soloist  with  orchestras  including  those  of  Toronto,  Montreal, 
93F  J^Bk    and  the  National  Arts  Centre  of  Ottawa.  Mr.  Lowe  is  a  faculty  member 
at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Boston  Univer- 
sity. Prior  to  his  appointment  in  Boston,  he  was  concertmaster  of  the  Orchestre  Symphonique 
de  Quebec.  Malcolm  Lowe  studied  at  the  Regina  Conservatory  of  Music  with  Howard  Leyton- 
Brown,  with  Ivan  Galamian  at  the  Meadowmount  School  of  Music,  and  at  the  Curtis  Institute 
of  Music.  He  also  studied  violin  with  Sally  Thomas  and  Jaime  Laredo  and  was  greatly  influ- 
enced by  Josef  Gingold,  Felix  Galimir,  Alexander  Schneider,  and  Jascha  Brodsky. 


Joel  Krosnick 

One  of  his  generation's  foremost  cellists,  Joel  Krosnick  was  a  student  of 
Claus  Adam,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  Juilliard  String  Quartet.  Mr. 
Krosnick  is  active  as  both  a  performer  and  educator.  Prior  to  joining 
the  Juilliard  Quartet  he  toured  with  the  University  of  Iowa  String 
Quartet  and  the  New  York  Chamber  Soloists.  He  performs  frequently 
as  soloist  with  orchestra  and  appears  regularly  in  recital,  programming 
classical,  romantic,  and  contemporary  cello  works;  his  recital  appear- 
ances have  taken  him  throughout  the  country.  He  has  been  featured  at 
many  of  America's  finest  festivals,  such  asTanglewood,  Marlboro, 
Aspen,  and  Flagstaff;  he  has  given  master  classes  at  the  Piatigorsky 
Seminar  at  the  University  of  Southern  California,  at  the  San  Francisco  Conservatory,  and  at 
theTanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  is  currently  on  the  faculty  and  holds  the  Frederick  W. 
Richmond  Foundation  Chair.  Born  and  raised  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Mr.  Krosnick 
received  his  musical  training  from  William  d'Amato,  Luigi  Silva,  Jens  Nygaard,  and  Claus 
Adam;  he  has  served  on  the  faculties  of  the  universities  of  Iowa  and  Massachusetts  and  the 
California  Institute  of  the  Arts,  and  he  has  recorded  for  the  CBS,  CRI,  Nonesuch,  and  Orion 
labels. 


Gilbert  Kalish 

Pianist  Gilbert  Kalish  has  been  internationally  acclaimed  for  his  per- 
formance of  piano  literature  spanning  the  eighteenth  century  to  the 
present,  including  many  new  works  commissioned  by  and  for  him.  His 
concert  appearances  and  recordings  have  established  him  as  a  major 
voice  in  American  music.  Mr.  Kalish  has  been  pianist  with  the  Contem- 
porary Chamber  Ensemble  since  its  inception  in  1960;  he  has  also 
performed  with  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center,  and 
the  Juilliard,  Concord,  Emerson,  Tokyo,  and  Vermeer  string  quartets. 
His  artistic  collaboration  with  the  late  mezzo-soprano  Jan  DeGaetani 
began  as  early  as  1960,  when  both  singer  and  pianist  were  at  the 
threshold  of  their  respective  careers;  he  has  also  fostered  noteworthy  collaborations  with  cellist 
Joel  Krosnick  and  violinist  Paul  Zukofsky.  Mr.  Kalish's  discography  numbers  nearly  one 
hundred  albums,  including  music  for  solo  piano,  songs,  Lieder,  and  diverse  chamber  works.  In 
August  1985  he  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  at  theTanglewood  Music  Center; 
himself  a  student  there  for  three  summers  in  the  early  1950s,  he  has  taught  there  since  1968 
and  became  Head  of  Chamber  Music  and  Keyboard  Activities  in  1982. 


Jesus  Lopez-Cobos 

Spanish-born  Jesus  Lopez-Cobos  is  currently  in  his  sixth  season  as 
music  director  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra.  As  general 
music  director  of  the  Deutsche  Oper  Berlin  from  1981  to  1990  he 
became  one  of  Europe's  leading  operatic  conductors,  also  appearing 
regularly  with  the  most  prestigious  European  orchestras.  In  addition, 
he  recently  completed  his  first  season  as  music  director  of  the 
Lausanne  Chamber  Orchestra.  Highlights  of  Mr.  Lopez-Cobos's  1990- 
91  season  included  a  major  tour  of  the  Far  East  with  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony.  In  1991-92,  besides  his  commitments  in  Cincinnati  and 
Lausanne,  he  appeared  as  guest  conductor  with  France's  Orchestre 
National,  the  Montreal  Symphony,  and  the  Toronto  Symphony.  Mr.  Lopez-Cobos's  career  has 
taken  him  throughout  the  world,  for  appearances  with  such  ensembles  as  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic, the  Concertgebouw,  and  the  London  Philharmonic,  of  which  he  was  principal  guest 
conductor  from  1981  to  1986.  His  career  is  almost  equally  balanced  between  operatic  and 
orchestral  engagements.  He  has  conducted  at  La  Scala  in  Milan,  London's  Royal  Opera  House, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Opera;  his  years  at  the  Berlin  Opera  included  Wagner's  Ring  cycle,  which 
he  led  at  the  Berlin  Festival,  in  Japan,  and  at  the  Kennedy  Center  in  Washington,  D.C.  Mr. 
Lopez-Cobos  made  his  North  American  debut  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  in  1978  and 
has  since  appeared  in  this  country  with  the  principal  orchestras  of  New  York,  Boston,  Cleve- 
land, Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburgh.  In  addition  to  hisTelarc  discs  with  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony,  his  recordings  include  both  operatic  and  orchestral  repertoire  on  the  Philips, 
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London /Decca,  EMI/Angel,  and  RCA  Victor  labels.  Mr.  Lopez-Cobos  graduated  with  a  degree 
in  philosophy  from  the  University  of  Madrid,  where,  with  no  formal  training,  he  began  to 
conduct  the  university  choir.  He  later  studied  conducting  with  Franco  Ferrara  in  Italy  and,  by 
1966,  with  Hans  Swarowsky  in  Vienna.  Three  years  later  he  won  first  prize  in  the  Besancon 
Competition;  that  same  year  he  made  his  debut  as  a  professional  conductor  in  opera  at  Venice's 
La  Fenice.  His  American  operatic  debut  came  in  1972,  at  San  Francisco  Opera.  In  December 
1989  Mr.  Lopez-Cobos  received  the  Cross  of  Merit,  First  Class,  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  for  his  outstanding  contributions  to  German  culture.  He  was  honored  for  his  artistic 
achievements  by  his  own  country  in  1981,  as  first  recipient  of  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias  Award, 
presented  to  him  by  the  Spanish  government  and  the  Royal  House.  Mr.  Lopez-Cobos  made  his 
Boston  Symphony  debut  atTanglewood  in  1988,  led  subscription  concerts  in  February  1989, 
and  made  his  most  recent  BSO  appearance  atTanglewood  in  July  that  year. 


Jessye  Norman 

Jessye  Norman  regularly  appears  with  the  world's  most  prestigious 
orchestras  and  opera  companies,  and  in  recital  in  the  major  music 
centers.  Her  1991-92  calendar  includes  recitals  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  as  well  as  appearances  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic, and  the  Toronto,  San  Francisco,  Boston,  and  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestras,  the  latter  as  part  of  a  series  of  musical  events  in 
London  celebrating  the  700th  anniversary  of  the  Confederation  of 
Switzerland.  1992-93  highlights  include  a  return  to  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  to  reprise  Sieglinde  in  Die  Walkure,  as  well  as  the  title  role  in  a 
new  production  of  Ariadne  auf Naxos;  recitals  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Washington,  Toronto,  San  Francisco,  Vancouver,  Salzburg,  and  throughout  Japan;  perform- 
ances oiDas  Lied  von  der  Erde  with  Edo  de  Waart  and  the  Rotterdam  Philharmonic;  Erwartung 
with  Pierre  Boulez  and  the  London  Symphony;  and  Strauss's  Four  Last  Songs  with  the  Munich 
Philharmonic  under  Sergiu  Celibidache.  Highlights  of  her  1990-91  season  included  Robert 
Wilson's  season-opening  production  of  Gluck's  Alceste  at  Chicago  Lyric  Opera,  the  Tchaikovsky 
150th  Anniversary  Gala  in  Leningrad,  a  special  Christmas  concert  at  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame  in  Paris,  her  first  Kundry  in  a  new  Met  production  of  Parsifal,  and  her  appearance  as 
soloist  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Orchestra's  first  orchestral  concert  at  Carnegie  Hall,  under 
James  Levine's  direction.  Born  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  Ms.  Norman  began  her  professional  life  as 
a  member  of  the  Deutsche  Oper  Berlin,  making  her  debut  in  December  1969  as  Elisabeth  in 
Tannhauser,  her  first  appearance  on  the  operatic  stage.  She  toured  extensively  in  the  1970s, 
performing  throughout  the  United  States,  South  America,  Australia,  Canada,  and  Europe, 
leading  to  further  invitations  and  regular  appearances  at  such  festivals  asTanglewood,  Ravinia, 
Edinburgh,  Flanders,  Aix-en-Provence,  and  Salzburg.  Ms.  Norman  has  sung  a  widely  varied 
operatic  repertoire  at  La  Scala,  Florence's  Teatro  Comunale,  London's  Royal  Opera  House,  the 
Stuttgart,  Vienna,  and  Hamburg  State  Operas,  the  Opera  Company  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Aix-en-Provence.  Her  Metropolitan  Opera  debut,  in  Berlioz's  Les  Troyens — in  which  she  sang 
both  Dido  and  Cassandra — opened  the  Met's  centennial  season  in  1983.  Met  roles  have  also 
included  Elisabeth  in  Tannhauser,  Jocasta  in  Stravinsky's  Oedipus  Rex,  Strauss's  Ariadne,  and 
Madame  Lidoine  in  Poulenc's  Dialogues  of  the  Carmelites.  During  the  1988-89  season  she  made 
company  history  appearing  in  the  Met's  first  presentation  of  a  one-character  opera,  Schoen- 
berg's  Erwartung,  in  a  production  that  also  featured  her  as  Judith  in  Bartok's  Bluebeard's  Castle. 
In  addition  to  her  "Live  from  the  Met"  telecasts,  Ms.  Norman  is  known  to  television  audiences 
for  her  1987  special  "Christmastide"  and  for  the  film  "Jessye  Norman  Sings  Carmen,"  a  docu- 
mentary chronicling  her  recording  of  Bizet's  opera.  Millions  saw  her  sing  the  Marseillaise  at  the 
Bastille  Day  festivities  celebrating  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  French  Revolution.  In  addition 
to  numerous  honorary  doctorates  and  other  prestigious  awards,  Ms.  Norman  is  an  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  London  and  was  named  Commandeur  de  1'Ordre 
des  Arts  et  des  Lettres  by  the  French  government;  she  was  awarded  the  Legion  d'Honneur  by 
French  President  Mitterand  in  1989  and  was  named  Honorary  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  by  UN.  Secretary  Xavier  Perez  de  Cuellar  in  1990.  Her  recordings  have  won  numerous 
awards;  besides  her  long-standing  association  with  Philips  Classics,  she  has  also  recorded  for 
EMI/Angel,  CBS  Masterworks,  Decca,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  Erato.  Ms.  Norman's 
teachers  have  included  Carolyn  Grant  at  Howard  University  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Alice  Dus- 
chak  at  Baltimore's  Peabody  Conservatory,  and  Pierre  Bernac  and  Elizabeth  Mannion  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Ms.  Norman  made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  atTanglewood  in 
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1982  and  has  since  appeared  frequently  with  the  orchestra.  She  has  recorded  Mahler's 
Kindertotenlieder  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra. 


Roger  Norrington 

Born  in  Oxford,  England,  Roger  Norrington  sang  and  played  the 
violin  from  an  early  age;  he  studied  English  literature  at  Cambridge 
University  and  conducting  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in  London. 
In  1962  he  formed  the  Schiitz  Choir.  He  was  musical  director  of  Kent 
Opera  from  its  founding  in  1969  until  1984;  from  1985  to  1988  he  was 
principal  conductor  and  artistic  advisor  of  the  Bournemouth  Sin- 
fonietta  and  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Jerusalem  Symphony. 
In  1986  Mr.  Norrington  signed  an  exclusive  long-term  contract  with 
EMI,  for  which  company  he  has  recorded  the  complete  Beethoven 
symphonies  and  piano  concertos,  Mozart's  Die  Zauberflote,  and  works 
by  Berlioz,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Weber,  Wagner,  Mendelssohn,  Rossini,  and  Brahms.  These 
recordings  were  made  with  the  London  Classical  Players,  which  Mr.  Norrington  founded  in 
1978  specifically  to  explore  historical  performance  practice.  Together  they  perform  regularly 
at  the  South  Bank,  where  their  series  of  "Experience  Weekends"  draw  capacity  audiences. 
They  have  also  appeared  at  major  European  music  centers  and  festivals,  toured  the  United 
States,  and  made  numerous  television  programs,  including  the  complete  Beethoven  sym- 
phonies for  the  BBC.  Mr.  Norrington  has  by  now  led  numerous  orchestras  in  Europe  and 
North  America.  His  first  appearance  with  a  major  American  orchestra  was  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  on  the  occasion  of  his  BSO  debut  in  July  1988;  he  has 
since  conducted  the  orchestra  several  times  at  Tanglewood,  and  on  subscription  concerts  at 
Symphony  Hall,  most  recently  this  past  January.  Mr.  Norrington  has  conducted  opera  at  the 
Royal  Opera,  English  National  Opera,  La  Scala,  La  Fenice  in  Venice,  and  Florence's  Teatro 
Comunale.  He  has  also  appeared  with  such  period-instrument  groups  as  the  Orchestra  of  the 
18th  Century,  the  Boston  Early  Music  Festival,  the  Netherlands  Bach  Society,  and  the  Early 
Opera  Project,  as  well  as  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  the  Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Norrington  is  scheduled  to  conduct  performances  of  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  next  February. 


Leon  Fleisher 

Equally  renowned  as  pianist  and  conductor,  Leon  Fleisher  is  a  native 
of  San  Francisco,  where  he  gave  his  first  public  recital  at  six.  On  hear- 
ing him  three  years  later,  Artur  Schnabel  broke  a  long-standing  rule 
against  teaching  children;  he  became  Fleisher's  mentor  and  close 
friend  for  ten  years.  In  1944,  at  sixteen,  Mr.  Fleisher  made  his  debut 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  as  soloist  in  the  Brahms  D  minor 
concerto  under  the  direction  of  Pierre  Monteux.  In  1952  Mr.  Fleisher 
became  the  first  American  ever  to  win  any  major  European  music 
competition,  when  he  won  the  Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium  Interna- 
tional Competition.  He  received  a  Ford  Foundation  grant  in  1959  and 
for  the  next  six  years  appeared  in  recital  and  with  leading  orchestras  worldwide;  he  was  also 
chosen  by  George  Szell  to  collaborate  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  in  a  series  of  concerto 
recordings — including  the  five  Beethoven  concertos — that  are  still  considered  definitive. 
Then,  midway  through  the  1964-65  season,  as  he  prepared  for  a  State  Department  tour  of 
Western  Europe  with  that  same  conductor  and  orchestra,  an  ailment  later  diagnosed  as  "carpal 
tunnel  syndrome"  crippled  his  right  hand.  He  eventually  readjusted  to  a  new  career,  mastering 
the  keyboard  literature  for  left  hand  and  forging  a  reputation  as  a  conductor.  In  1967  he 
founded  the  Theater  Chamber  Players  of  the  Kennedy  Center;  in  1970  he  became  conductor 
and  music  director  of  the  Annapolis  Symphony.  He  made  his  New  York  conducting  debut  at 
the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival  in  1970,  became  associate  conductor  of  the  Baltimore  Symphony  in 
1973,  and  has  since  appeared  as  guest  conductor  with  orchestras  across  the  globe.  He  con- 
ducted opera  for  the  first  time  during  the  1988-89  season,  in  Baltimore.  Holder  since  1959  of 
the  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Chair  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Baltimore,  Mr.  Fleisher 
is  also  famous  as  a  teacher  and  has  been  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  since 
1986.  In  May  1990  his  thirty  years  of  teaching  at  Peabody  were  celebrated  with  a  gala  concert 
in  his  honor,  at  which  he  was  presented  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  President's  Medal. 
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Andre  Watts 

Andre  Watts  burst  upon  the  music  world  at  sixteen,  when  Leonard 
Bernstein  asked  him  to  substitute  at  the  last  minute  for  the  ailing 
Glenn  Gould  in  performances  of  Liszt's  E-flat  piano  concerto  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  just  two  weeks  after  appearing  with  Bernstein 
and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in  a  nationally  broadcast  Young 
People's  Concert.  In  the  intervening  years  Mr.  Watts  has  become  one  of 
today's  most  celebrated  and  beloved  superstars.  His  performances  each 
year  with  the  world's  great  orchestras  and  conductors,  sold-out  recitals, 
and  appearances  at  the  most  prestigious  festivals  worldwide  bring  him 
to  every  corner  of  the  globe.  Mr.  Watts's  involvement  with  television  is 
unique  in  the  field  of  classical  music;  his  PBS  Sunday-afternoon  telecast  in  1976  was  not  only 
the  first  solo  recital  presented  on  "Live  From  Lincoln  Center,"  but  the  first  full-length  piano 
recital  in  the  history  of  television.  His  1985  "Live  From  Lincoln  Center"  performance  was  the 
first  full-length  recital  to  be  aired  nationally  in  prime  time.  Mr.  Watts  is  an  active  recording 
artist.  His  most  recent  release  is  a  solo  album  on  EMI/Angel  of  music  by  Chopin,  to  be  followed 
this  September  by  a  solo  album  of  Schubert,  also  on  EMI/Angel.  Other  recent  EMI  discs  in- 
clude two  solo  Liszt  albums,  a  recording  of  Beethoven  sonatas,  and  a  live  recording  of  his 
twenty-fifth-anniversary  recital,  "Andre  Watts  at  Carnegie  Hall,"  featuring  works  by  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Schubert,  and  Brahms.  Mr.  Watts's  extensive  itinerary  during  1991-92  took  him 
throughout  North  America  and  Europe  for  recitals  and  appearances  with  orchestra.  During 
the  summer  of  1992  his  engagements  include  such  major  festivals  asTanglewood,  Ravinia, 
Mostly  Mozart,  the  Mann  Music  Center,  and  Saratoga.  A  much-honored  artist  who  has  played 
before  royalty  in  Europe  and  before  heads  of  government  all  over  the  world,  Andre  Watts  is  the 
youngest  person  ever  to  receive  an  honorary  doctorate  from  Yale  University.  He  also  holds 
honorary  degrees  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Miami  University  of  Ohio,  and  Albright 
College.  In  1984  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  honored  Mr.  Watts 
with  its  Distinguished  Alumni  Award.  In  1988  he  was  recipient  of  the  Avery  Fisher  Award,  and 
1989  brought  honorary  degrees  from  Brandeis  University  and  Trinity  College,  as  well  as  his 
induction  into  the  Philadelphia  Music  Foundation  Hall  of  Fame.  Mr.  Watts  made  his  first  Bos- 
ton Symphony  appearances  in  January  1969  under  the  direction  of  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  has 
since  appeared  frequently  with  the  orchestra  both  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  A 
former  faculty  member  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  he  is  also  a  former  student  of  current 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Artistic  Director  Leon  Fleisher. 


Hermann  Michael 

Hermann  Michael's  career  was  launched  in  1961  when  he  won  first 
prize  in  the  first  Cantelli  Conducting  Competition  and  subsequently 
became  Herbert  von  Karajan's  assistant  at  the  Vienna  State  Opera.  He 
later  conducted  in  Vienna,  Hamburg,  at  the  Bavarian  Opera  in 
Munich,  and  in  other  major  European  opera  houses.  His  schedule  also 
included  engagements  with  leading  European  orchestras,  among 
them  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  From  1970  until  1978  he  was  director 
of  the  Bremen  Opera.  From  1977  to  1991  he  directed  the  Haydn  Or- 
chestra of  Bolzano  andTrient.  Mr.  Michael  made  his  first  visit  to  En- 
gland's Glyndebourne  Festival  in  the  spring  of  1989,  conducting 
Gluck's  Orfeo  ed  Euridice .  He  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  the  1989-90  season  with 
Die  Fledermaus  and  his  San  Francisco  Opera  debut  in  1990-91  with  a  new  production  of  Mozart's 
Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail.  He  is  scheduled  to  conduct  The  Bartered  Bride  for  Canadian  Opera 
in  the  spring  of  1993  and  is  due  back  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  that  fall.  Mr.  Michael  made  his 
United  States  debut  in  1984  with  Tannhauser  at  Seattle  Opera,  where  he  later  led  acclaimed 
performances  of  Wagner's  Ring  cycle  in  1987  and  1991 ;  reengagements  with  Seattle  Opera  are 
set  through  the  1993-94  season.  He  has  also  made  several  guest  appearances  with  the  Seattle 
Symphony.  Mr.  Michael  made  his  New  York  debut  at  the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival  in  the  summer 
of  1988.  He  has  since  appeared  with  numerous  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
including  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Toronto  Symphony,  and  the  National  Symphony. 
Upcoming  engagements  include  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  the  Indianapolis  Symphony, 
and  reengagements  in  Minnesota,  Dallas,  Detroit,  and  Cincinnati.  A  native  of  West  Germany, 
Hermann  Michael  currently  lives  in  Munich.  He  is  making  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  this 
weekend  at  Tanglewood. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  these  distinguished 
corporations  and  professional  organizations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary 
response  in  support  of  the  orchestra's  needs  during  the  1992  fiscal  year. 


CORPORATE  UNDERWRITERS 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 

BSO  North  American  &  European  Tours 

Lexus 

Tanglewood  Opening  Week 
Opening  Night  at  Pops 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  at  Symphony 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsor 


For  information  on  these  and  other  corporate  funding  opportunities,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  MA  021 15  at  (617)  638-9254. 


Expect  extraordinary  investment  management  from  an  extraordinary 


How  Can  A  Bank 


bank.    Our  investment   counsellors   offer  years   of  experience  and  an 


Maximize  The  Performance 


outstanding  record  of  performance.  And  they're  measured  by  how  well  they 


Of  Your  Portfolio? 


achieve  your  financial  goals,  not  the  Bank's.  Individuals  with  investible  assets 


In  Private. 


of  $1,000,000  or  more  should  contact  Peter  McManus  at  (617)  434-3770. 


THE     PRIVATE     BANK 

BANKERS,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELLORS  AND  FIDUCIARIES 


BANK     OF     BOSTON 


CASH  MANAGEMENT  •  RESIDENTIAL  MORTGAGES  •  PERSONAL  LOANS  •  INVESTMENT  COUNSELLING  •  TRUST  AND  ESTATE  SERVICES 
BANK  OF  BOSTON  CONNECTICUT,  BANK.  OF  BOSTON  FLORIDA,  HOSPITAL  TRUST,  CASCO  NORTHERN  (■}  MEMBER  FDIC 
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Thursday,  July  16,  at  8:30 

EMERSON  QUARTET 
Eugene  Drucker,  violin 
Philip  Setzer,  violin 
Lawrence  Dutton,  viola 
David  Finckel,  cello 


ALL-BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

THE  RAZUMOVSKY  QUARTETS 

String  Quartet  No.  7  in  F,  Opus  59,  No.  1 

Allegro 

Allegretto  vivace  e  sempre  scherzando 

Adagio  molto  e  mesto 

Allegro 

String  Quartet  No.  8  in  E  minor,  Opus  59,  No.  2 

Allegro 
Molto  Adagio 
Allegretto 
Finale.  Presto 


INTERMISSION 


String  Quartet  No.  9  in  C,  Opus  59,  No.  3 
Introduzione.  Andante  con  moto — 

Allegro  vivace 
Andante  con  moto  quasi  Allegretto 
Menuetto.  Grazioso 
Allegro  molto 


Mr.  Drucker  plays  first  violin  in  Opus  59,  nos.  1  and  3,  Mr.  Setzer  in  Opus  59,  no.  2. 


Week  3 


Prelude  Concert 

Friday,  July  17,  at  6:30 

THOMAS  ZEHETMAIR,  violin 
BURTON  FINE,  viola 
JONATHAN  MILLER,  cello 
EMANUEL  AX,  piano 


ALL-BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

Violin  Sonata  No.  7  in  C  minor,  Opus  30,  No.  2 

Allegro  con  brio 
Adagio  cantabile 
Scherzo.  Allegro 
Finale:  Allegro 

Quartet  in  E-flat  for  piano,  violin,  viola,  and 
cello  (arranged  by  Beethoven  from  his  Quintet, 
Opus  16,  for  piano  and  winds) 
Grave — Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 
Andante  cantabile 
Rondo.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 


Emanuel  Ax  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 
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19        9        2 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Friday,  July  17,  at  8:30 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


ALL-BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

Overture  from  the  incidental  music  to 
Goethe's  Egmont,  Opus  84 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  C,  Opus  15 
Allegro  con  brio 
Largo 
Rondo:  Allegro  scherzando 

ALFRED  BRENDEL 


INTERMISSION 


Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C  minor,  Opus  37 

Allegro  con  brio 

Largo 

Rondo:  Allegro 

Mr.  BRENDEL 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Alfred  Brendel  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  as  well  as  to  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 


Week  3 


<■ 


Proud  sponsors  of  the  TDK  Lawn  Tickets  For  Children  program  at  Tanglewood. 

AsSeriousAsfouQnGet 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Saturday,  July  18,  at  8:30 

ROGER  NORRINGTON  conducting 


ALL-BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  61 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Larghetto 

Rondo:  Allegro 

THOMAS  ZEHETMAIR 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Opus  92 

Poco  sostenuto — Vivace 

Allegretto 

Presto 

Allegro  con  brio 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  as  well  as  to  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 


Week  3 


Florence  N.  and 


reorge 


Adams 


Florence  Newsome  and  George  William  Adams,  who  were  both  professional 
librarians  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  shared  a  love  of  music.  As  a  young 
woman,  Mrs.  Adams,  who  was  born  and  raised  in  Boston  and  graduated  from 
Simmons  College,  regularly  attended  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra and  Boston  Pops  with  her  mother  and  occasionally  rode  home  on  the 
same  streetcar  with  neighbor  Serge  Koussevitzky.  The  family  also  made  trips 
toTanglewood  by  train  in  the  1930s,  when  it  was  a  more  arduous  journey 
than  it  is  today.  She  remembered  the  famous  concert  interrupted  by  a  thunder- 
storm in  1937,  on  which  occasion  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith  began  raising 
funds  to  build  the  Music  Shed. 

Mrs.  Adams  began  her  library  career  as  a  reference  librarian  with  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Library  and  simultaneously  earned  a  master's  degree  in  English 
from  Boston  University.  She  met  George  Adams  while  both  were  working  at 
the  Newark  Public  Library.  They  married  in  1947  and,  upon  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Janet,  settled  in  Hartford.  Mrs.  Adams  then  began  her  association 
with  the  Hartford  Public  Library  as  a  branch  librarian;  she  continued  her 
active  involvement  in  the  Hartford  Community  for  thirty-six  years. 

A  native  of  Peach  Glen,  Pennsylvania,  George  Adams  received  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  from  Dickinson  College  and  his  master's  degree  from  Drexel 
University.  During  World  War  II  he  served  with  the  Army's  Eighth  Air  Force 
Division  in  England.  As  legislative  reference  chief  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Library,  he  was  known  as  an  authority  on  Connecticut  legislative  history,  as  a 
research  consultant  to  many  state  lawmakers,  and  as  the  author  of  numerous 
articles  on  Connecticut  state  history.  Mr.  Adams  died  in  1977. 

In  addition  to  their  love  of  classical  music,  the  Adamses  enjoyed  gardening, 
reading,  and  summering  on  Cape  Cod.  Mrs.  Adams  particularly  liked  the 
piano  concertos  of  Beethoven,  Brahms,  and  Chopin,  whose  music  she  played 
on  the  piano,  while  Mr.  Adams  favored  Italian  opera  and  chamber  music. 
Tragically,  Mrs.  Adams  died  in  June  1987,  before  she  was  able  to  enjoy  the  first 
George  W.  and  Florence  N.  Adams  Concert  on  August  1,  1987 — the  first  such 
memorial  concert  to  be  endowed  at  Tanglewood. 
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CHAMBER  MUSIC 

The  Razumovsky  Quartets,  Opus  59 

Following  the  completion  of  the  early  Opus  18  quartets,  Beethoven  stopped  working 
for  a  time  in  the  string  quartet  medium.  The  gap  was  not  long — only  about  four 
years — but  it  was  momentous  for  Beethoven's  creative  development,  for  these  years 
saw  the  creation,  especially,  of  the  Eroica  Symphony,  which  marked  the  opening  of 
the  floodgates,  the  arrival  of  Beethoven's  "middle  period,"  which  is  what  most  people 
refer  to  when  they  speak  of  "Beethoven's  style."  The  Opus  59  quartets  were  Bee- 
thoven's response  to  a  commission  from  the  Russian  ambassador  to  Vienna,  Count 
Andrei  Razumovsky,  It  was  apparently  as  a  graceful  gesture  to  him  that  Beethoven 
included  popular  Russian  melodies,  borrowed  from  a  printed  collection  of  folk  tunes, 
in  the  first  and  second  of  the  quartets.  These  three  quartets  have  always  been  among 
the  most  frequently  performed  and,  rightly  or  not,  their  taut  muscularity  symbolizes 
our  concept  of  what  is  Beethovenian. 

By  1806,  when  Beethoven  began  to  work  out  the  final  version  of  the  F  major  quar- 
tet, Opus  59,  No.  1  (he  had  apparently  begun  sketches  as  early  as  the  fall  of  1804),  he 
had  been  away  from  the  medium  of  the  string  quartet  since  1800.  In  the  meantime 
his  style  had  changed,  particularly  with  the  recent  completion  of  the  Eroica  Sym- 
phony, which  is  very  close  to  the  F  major  quartet  in  scope,  grandeur,  and  palpable 
heroic  qualities. 

The  very  opening — a  fragment  of  scale  followed  by  a  little  turn  figure — appears  irf 
the  cello  under  a  pulsating  rhythm,  but  does  not  come  to  rest  before  being  taken  over 
by  the  first  violin,  which  leads  it  into  higher  spheres  while  the  lower  instruments  har- 
monize the  close  of  the  phrase  as  a  massive  point  of  arrival,  the  first  unambiguous 
indication  of  the  tonality.  So  powerful  an  opening  idea  can  only  introduce  a  move- 
ment of  mammoth  proportions,  and  this  is,  by  a  comfortable  margin,  the  longest 
quartet  first  movement  Beethoven  ever  wrote.  It  is  filled  with  surprises.  What  sounds 
like  a  repeat  of  the  exposition  turns  into  the  lengthy  eventful  development,  which  in 
turn  is  capped  by  a  brief  double  fugue  before  winding  down  to  the  recapitulation. 
But  instability  reigns  there  as  in  the  beginning,  for  when  the  opening  theme  finally 
recurs,  its  arrival  is  at  first  hidden  under  a  descending  line  in  the  first  violin;  even 
then  it  is  anything  but  a  literal  repeat,  for  it  soon  opens  out  into  a  long  harmonic 
detour.  Only  in  the  coda  does  that  first  theme  appear — at  last — in  a  clearly  and  solidly 
harmonized  form  that  allays  all  doubts. 

The  second  movement,  with  its  famous  opening  solo  cello  theme  on  a  single  note, 
was  for  many  years  the  object  of  derision.  In  1812,  for  example,  when  it  was  to  be 
played  for  the  first  time  in  Moscow,  the  famous  cellist  Bernhard  Romberg  is  said  to 
have  trampled  his  part  underfoot  as  "a  contemptible  mystification."  Part  of  the  mys- 
tery may  well  have  been  Beethoven's  original  treatment  of  formal  problems,  for  the 
movement  combines  elements  of  sonata  form  with  the  layout  of  a  scherzo-and-Trio 
(in  which  both  scherzo  and  Trio  recur  an  extra  time,  a  favorite  Beethovenian  device). 
The  wide-ranging  harmonic  sweep  and  the  development  section  following  the  first 
Trio  help  lend  this  movement  an  air  of  musical  wit  at  its  best  and  most  serious. 

The  slow  movement  comes  as  a  shock  after  the  energy  and  verve  of  the  two  preced- 
ing movements,  compressing  all  the  devices  of  unrelieved  pathos  into  its  opening 
measures.  At  the  head  of  this  movement  Beethoven  wrote  into  his  manuscript  the 
words  "A  weeping  willow  or  acadia  tree  over  my  brother's  grave,"  a  purely  fictitious 
inspiration,  since  both  his  brothers  were  alive  (psychoanalysts  have  had  a  good  deal  to 
say  about  it,  though).  At  the  end  a  soaring  violin  cadenza  closing  in  a  trill  on  the  domi- 
nant links  it  directly  with  the  final  movement  and  the  introduction  of  the  Theme  russe. 
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Not  the  least  of  Beethoven's  witty  ideas  in  this  exhilarating  movement,  which  borders 
at  times  on  parody,  is  the  fact  that  he  has  taken  a  tune  that  was  originally  in  the  minor 
key  and  used  it  as  the  basis  of  a  finale  in  the  major  by  its  adroit  placement  on  the  scale 
(as  D  minor),  where  it  shares  virtually  all  the  notes  except  one  with  the  home  key  of  F 
major.  But  that  one  note  of  contention  (C  or  C-sharp?)  is  responsible  for  much  of  the 
jesting. 

The  first  movement  of  the  E  minor  quartet,  Opus  59,  No.  2,  looks  ahead  in  many 
ways.  Whereas  the  F  major  quartet  (No.  1)  had  made  its  effects  with  the  broadest 
blocks  of  simple  diatonic  harmony,  No.  2  proceeds  by  means  of  disjunction.  The  open- 
ing launches  contrasting  ideas  and  tonalities  made  still  more  striking  by  the  fact  that 
they  have  no  connection  between  them  except  a  bar  of  silence.  First  two  sturdy  chords, 
tonic  and  dominant  of  E  minor,  in  which  the  first  violin  outlines  a  rising  fifth  and  the 
cello  offers  a  descending  half-step  (both  intervals  important  in  the  rest  of  the  move- 
ment); then  silence;  then  a  melodic  phrase  filling  in  the  same  rising  fifth,  extended  a 
half-step  farther,  and  collapsing  back;  then  silence  again;  then  the  lyrical  idea  repeat- 
ed one  half-step  higher  (in  F  major),  throwing  off  all  comfortable  expectations  of  tonal 
plan;  and  silence  again.  All  this — in  the  first  eight  bars! — generates  the  extraordinary 
nervous  tension  of  the  movement,  compounded  of  contrapuntal  interweavings,  a 
varied  and  richly  imaginative  working-out  of  the  half-step  harmonic  relationship 
(which  is  especially  surprising  at  the  ends  of  the  exposition  and  recapitulation:  in 
both  cases  Beethoven  has  written  a  repeat  sign  and  composed  a  second  ending  with  a 
surprising  descent  by  an  unanticipated  semitone,  which  demands  far-ranging  har- 
monic sweeps  to  return  home),  and  the  playing-off  of  passages  with  continous  dis- 
course against  those  constantly  interrupted  by  silence. 
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After  the  nervous  energy  of  the  opening  movement,  the  Adagio  comes  as  a  voice 
from  another  world,  out  of  the  hurly-burly,  registering  a  magisterial  calm.  At  least 
three  separate  witnesses  claimed,  in  one  place  or  another,  that  the  idea  for  this  move- 
ment came  to  the  composer  while  he  was  gazing  at  the  night  sky,  contemplating  the 
music  of  the  spheres.  Beethoven  is  known  to  have  read  Kant's  Theory  of  the  Heavens, 
and  he  was  fond  of  quoting  the  philosopher's  phrase  about  the  two  things  that  con- 
tinually evoked  awe  in  him — "the  starry  heavens  above  and  the  moral  law  within." 
Beethoven's  music,  in  a  serene  E  major,  is  a  full  slow-movement  sonata  form  with  a 
chorale-like  theme;  it  avoids  dramatizing  the  contrasts  (quite  the  opposite  of  the  pro- 
cedure in  the  first  movement),  but  rather  unifies  everything  into  a  kind  of  Platonic 
ideal. 

Beethoven  originally  intended  to  follow  the  sublime  Adagio  with  a  minuet  in  the 
same  key  of  E  major,  but  thought  better  of  it  and  composed  instead  an  E  minor  Alle- 
gretto, the  first  part  of  which  is  a  troubled  meditation  on  a  single  rhythmic;  the  con- 
trasting section  (self-consciously  marked  "Theme  russe"  in  the  score)  is  based  on  an 
actual  Russian  folk  song  treated  in  gentle  parody  of  academic  contrapuntal  technique. 
(This  unprepossessing  melody  had  a  further  role  to  play  in  music  history:  Mussorgsky 
used  it  for  the  massive  choral  acclamations  of  Tsar  Boris  Godunov  in  the  second  scene 
of  the  prologue  to  his  opera.)  The  finale  begins  with  a  theme  that  seems  to  be  in 
C  major,  though  at  the  end  of  the  phrase  Beethoven  reveals  that  E  minor  was  the  key 
all  along  and  that  the  first  six  bars  were  an  expansion  of  one  chord  fitting  into  the 
cadence;  this  emphasis  helps  link  the  last  movement  with  the  first,  where  C  major  was 
the  key  reached  in  the  climax  of  the  development.  Beethoven  plays  on  this  cheerful 
ambiguity  throughout  the  movement  until  the  forceful  final  bars  (Piu  presto),  where 
he  insists  once  and  for  all  that  we  are,  in  fact,  in  E  minor. 

A  Viennese  composer  writing  a  quartet  in  C  major  with  a  slow  introduction  featur- 
ing mystifying  and  dissonant  suspended  harmonies  cannot  fail  to  call  up  the  ghost  of 
Mozart;  and  Beethoven's  Quartet  in  C,  Opus  59,  No.  3,  does  indeed  recall  the  Disson- 
ant Quartet  of  the  earlier  master,  at  least  in  its  opening  measures,  which  play  musical 
puns  with  Beethoven's  favorite  chord  of  ambiguity,  the  diminished  seventh.  The  Al- 
legro vivace  gets  underway  with  a  two-note  rhythmic  figure  consisting  of  pickup  and 
downbeat  rising  stepwise,  a  figure  that  becomes  nearly  ubiquitous  in  the  movement 
to  follow.  The  chords  that  support  this  figure  punctuate  interjections  by  the  first  violin 
taking  off  in  solo  flight.  (The  concerto-like  flashiness  of  some  of  the  soloistic  writing 
calls  to  mind  the  fact  that  Beethoven  was  heavily  involved  in  the  composition  of  con- 
certos immediately  before  and  after  the  Opus  59  quartets:  the  Third  through  Fifth 
piano  concertos,  that  for  violin,  and  the  Triple  Concerto  all  appeared  within  a  year  or 
two  on  either  side.) 

The  slow  movement,  in  A  minor,  though  not  too  slow  (Beethoven  modifies  the 
marking  Andante  con  moto  with  the  additional  specification  "quasi  Allegretto"),  is 
filled  with  soulful  "Russian"  qualities,  perhaps  to  make  up  for  Beethoven's  failure  to 
include  a  Russian  folk  song  in  this  score,  as  he  had  done  with  the  other  works  in  this 
set  dedicated  to  a  Russian  nobleman.  In  any  case,  the  hints  of  modal  themes  and 
scales  in  this  extended  movement  may  very  well  have  been  his  idea  of  what  Russian 
folk  music  sounded  like.  By  way  of  contrast,  the  movement  that  follows  is  unexpec- 
tedly a  minuet,  squarely  phrased,  a  decidedly  old-fashioned  genre  employed  here  as  a 
buffer  between  the  sombre,  heavily  minor-key  weight  of  the  slow  movement  and  the 
vigorous  energy  of  the  finale. 

The  last  movement  is  one  of  Beethoven's  most  vigorously  pushy,  even  hectoring 
quartet  movements,  built  on  a  racing,  somewhat  repetitious  fugato  designed  to  return 
at  the  recapitulation  enriched  by  the  addition  of  a  new  counterpoint.  The  emphatic 
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buildup  to  climaxes  (sometimes  rudely  undercut,  other  times  allowed  to  grow  to  com- 
pletion) obviously  recalls  the  triumphant  C  major  conclusion  of  another  work  of 
those  years — the  Fifth  Symphony.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  his  quartet  output,  Bee- 
thoven strains  the  rhetorical  possibilities  of  the  medium  to  the  limit  to  close  in  a  burst 
of  glory. 


Violin  Sonata  No.  7  in  C  minor,  Opus  30,  No.  2 

The  three  violin  sonatas  published  as  Opus  30  were  composed  in  the  summer  of 
1802,  probably  before  Beethoven  moved  to  Heiligenstadt,  an  outlying  suburb  of 
Vienna  where  he  wrote  the  "Heiligenstadt  Testament"  expressing  despair  and  suicidal 
thoughts  at  his  ill  health  and  despondency  over  the  growing  deafness  that  he  had  still 
not  fully  acknowledged.  In  spite  of  the  darkness  of  his  mood  at  this  time,  Beethoven 
was  nonetheless  able  to  compose  a  remarkable  number  of  works  before  the  end  of  the 
year:  the  three  violin  sonatas  of  Opus  30,  the  three  piano  sonatas  of  Opus  31,  two  sets 
of  keyboard  variations,  and  the  Second  Symphony. 

The  Opus  30  sonatas  lie  on  the  cusp  between  the  early  and  middle  styles.  The  sec- 
ond of  the  three  sonatas  sounds,  especially  in  its  outer  movements,  remarkably  ad- 
vanced. This  may  in  part  stem  from  our  reaction  to  the  Beethovenian  C  minor  sound, 
but  it  also  certainly  has  to  do  with  the  grandiose  conception  of  these  movements, 
among  the  largest  that  Beethoven  had  composed  to  this  time.  The  first-movement 
exposition  does  not  repeat;  the  material  presented  by  the  piano  in  the  opening  mea- 
sures and  echoed  immediately  by  the  violin  takes  on  deeper  and  more  powerful  sig- 
nificance throughout.  The  Adagio  cantabile  is  more  decorative,  basically  a  series  of 
variations  on  a  melodious  tune  in  A-flat,  though  with  dark  moments  in  the  minor. 
The  scherzo  is  a  hearty  dance  movement,  made  all  the  more  vigorous  by  Beethoven's 
off-the-beat  sforzandi.  For  a  finale,  Beethoven  eschews  the  traditional  light  rondo  in 
favor  of  a  serious  and  full-fledged  sonata-form  movement  that  keeps  its  serious  ex- 
pression to  the  very  end. 
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Quartet  in  E-flat  for  Piano,  Violin,  Viola,  and  Cello, 
arranged  from  Opus  16 

During  Beethoven's  first  years  in  Vienna  he  wrote  several  chamber  works  involving 
wind  instruments,  not  all  of  which  have  survived  complete.  After  about  1800  his 
chamber  music  output  was  restricted  to  ensembles  of  stringed  instruments,  with  or 
without  piano.  One  of  the  most  successful  of  his  early  chamber  pieces  is  the  Opus  16 
quintet  for  piano,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  and  horn,  in  which  the  choice  of  instru- 
ments, key,  and  arrangement  of  movements  all  point  to  Beethoven's  inspiration  in 
Mozart's  masterful  quintet,  K.452,  for  the  same  forces.  Certain  elements  of  Mozart's 
ground  plan  may  be  discerned,  but  with  a  composer  of  Beethoven's  imagination  the 
influence  of  an  older  composer  always  takes  the  form  of  a  call  to  new  creation,  not 
plagiarism.  Beethoven  seems  to  have  composed  his  quintet  in  late  1796  or  early  1797; 
it  achieved  its  first  performance  as  one  of  two  Beethoven  works  included  in  a  concert 
presented  by  the  violinist  Schuppanzigh  on  April  6,  1797.  The  piano  part,  no  doubt 
created  for  Beethoven's  own  use,  is  brilliant  and  elaborate,  even  to  including  concerto- 
like cadenzas,  while  the  fact  that  the  clarinet  tends  to  be  the  leading  wind  instrument 
suggests  that  Beethoven  may  have  planned  the  work  for  Joseph  Beer,  the  earliest 
important  clarinet  virtuoso,  for  whom  it  is  believed  Beethoven  also  wrote  his  trio, 
Opus  1 1,  for  piano,  clarinet,  and  cello  the  following  year. 

It  was  a  normal  procedure  in  Beethoven's  time  for  publishers  to  issue  popular  works 
of  chamber  music  (and  even  orchestral  music)  in  transcriptions  for  different  kinds  of 
ensembles,  to  increase  a  work's  potential  sale  and  also  spread  familiarity  with  the 
music  more  widely  in  an  era  when  almost  the  only  way  to  learn  a  new  composition 
was  to  play  it  at  home.  Most  such  transcriptions  were  done  by  musical  hacks,  who 
simply  took  the  original  material  and  assigned  it  in  the  most  convenient  way  to  a 
different  group  of  instruments.  Beethoven  objected  to  such  manhandling  of  his 
works,  though  there  was  little  he  could  do  to  prevent  it,  given  the  lack  of  copyright 
laws  as  we  know  them  and  the  fact  that  he  had  sold  his  piece  outright  to  the  publisher. 
But  on  a  few  occasions  he  adopted  the  attitude  "If  you  can't  lick  'em,  join  'em.  He 
converted  his  piano  sonata  in  E,  Opus  14,  No.  1,  to  a  string  quartet  in  F,  his  Second 
Symphony  to  a  piano  trio,  and  the  Quintet  for  piano  and  winds  to  a  piano  quartet.  In 
all  of  these  arrangements  he  demonstrated  his  conviction  that  arranging  a  composi- 
tion for  a  different  group  of  instruments  was  no  cut-and-dried  affair,  but  required  the 
thorough  rethinking  of  the  entire  musical  layout.  In  the  present  case,  Beethoven 
probably  made  the  arrangement  at  his  publisher's  insistence,  since  a  piano  quartet 
would  find  many  more  purchasers  than  a  quintet  for  piano  and  winds.  Both  versions 
were  published  in  1801,  and  both  bear  dedications  to  Prince  Schwarzenberg. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  generosity  of 
the  Bose  Corporation,  which  has  provided  loudspeaker  systems  for  Theatre- 
Concert  Hall  performances  throughout  the  1992  Tanglewood  season. 
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ORCHESTRAL  WORKS 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  C,  Opus  15 

ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  born  in  Bonn,  Germany,  probably  on  December  16,  1770  (he  was 
baptized  on  the  17th),  and  died  in  Vienna  on  March  27,  1827.  What  we  know  as  the  First  Piano 
Concerto  was  sketched  1795-96,  completed  in  1798  (three  years  after  the  work  known  as  the 
Second  Piano  Concerto),  and  probably  first  performed  by  Beethoven  that  year.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
led  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestras  first  Tanglewood  performance  with  pianist  Claude  Frank  in 
July  1965;  the  most  recent  performance  here  featured  soloist  Rudolf  Firkusny  and  conductor 
Jesus  Lopez-Cobos  in  July  1989.  The  concerto  is  scored  for  solo  piano  with  an  orchestra  of  one 
flute,  two  each  of  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

A  composer  who  was  also  a  virtuoso  performer  in  the  Classical  era  was  much  more 
likely  to  make  a  satisfactory  income  from  concertos  that  he  wrote  for  himself  to  play 
than  from  any  other  musical  genre  (unless  perhaps  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  a 
successful  opera  composer).  In  the  early  part  of  his  career  Beethoven  composed 
more  concertos  than  symphonies  and  became  well-known  to  the  musical  public  as  a 
superbly  dramatic  and  expressive  pianist.  If  he  had  not  lost  his  hearing — and  thus 
been  forced  to  forego  playing  in  public — he  might  well  have  continued  writing  piano 
concertos  all  his  life.  (There  is  an  unfinished  draft  for  much  of  the  first  movement  of 
what  would  have  been  the  Sixth  Concerto,  written  after  the  completion  of  the  Emperor, 
but  Beethoven  lost  interest  and  dropped  it.) 

Actually  Beethoven  had  already  written  at  least  two  piano  concertos  before  writing 
"Number  1."  The  first  was  composed  in  1784  while  he  was  still  in  Bonn  and  was  never 
published.  About  1795  he  composed  the  B-flat  concerto  in  Vienna  and  played  it  fair- 
ly frequently.  Probably  because  performances  were  a  reasonable  source  of  income, 
and  perhaps  also  because  he  was  not  totally  satisfied  with  the  work,  he  revised  it  sub- 
stantially before  publication.  Beethoven  withheld  this  concerto  from  the  publishers 
for  a  number  of  years.  As  a  result  it  finally  came  out  as  his  Second  Concerto,  Opus  19, 
although  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  composed  earlier. 

Beethoven  composed  the  C  major  concerto  about  1798  and  played  it  in  Prague  that 
year.  It  marks  a  significant  advance  over  its  predecessor  and  was  published  almost 
immediately.  He  felt — and  critics  have  agreed  with  him — that  he  made  significant 
progress  between  the  B-flat  and  the  C  major  concertos.  The  Opus  15  concerto  follows 
closely  in  the  classical  mold  with  an  extended  orchestral  exposition  that  remains  in 
the  tonic  key  (though  with  surprising  feints  to  foreign  tonalities,  the  first  of  which  is 
E-flat).  The  soloist  enters  and  dominates  the  conversation,  moving  to  the  dominant 
for  the  first  full  statement  of  the  lyrical  second  theme  (which  had  been  little  more 
than  hinted  at  in  the  orchestral  statement).  The  development  starts  with  a  sudden 
upward  sidestepping  that  leads  to  an  extended  passage  in  E-flat  (an  echo  of  the  unex- 
pected earlier  appearance  of  that  key).  The  concerto  opened  with  an  unusual  quiet 
statement  of  the  main  theme;  when  time  comes  for  the  recapitulation,  the  element  of 
surprise  is  no  longer  relevant,  so  Beethoven  hammers  out  the  theme  fortissimo  in  the 
full  orchestra,  after  which  the  recapitulation  deals  mostly  with  the  secondary  material. 
Beethoven  himself  wrote  no  fewer  than  three  cadenzas  for  the  first  movement,  each 
more  elaborate  than  the  one  that  preceded  it.  All  of  them  were  written  some  years 
after  the  completion  of  the  concerto;  this  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  were  in- 
tended to  be  played  on  a  piano  of  larger  size  than  the  one  Beethoven  had  when  he 
wrote  the  rest  of  the  piece.  (The  piano  was  a  developing  instrument  at  the  turn  of  the 
eighteenth  to  nineteenth  century,  and,  in  particular,  keyboards  were  not  yet  standard- 
ized for  the  number  of  keys.) 
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The  Largo  is  the  longest  slow  movement  to  be  found  in  any  Beethoven  concerto,  an 
extended  lyrical  song-form  with  increasingly  elaborate  ornamentation.  The  rondo, 
built  on  a  witty,  bouncy  tune  that  goes  on  just  a  bit  longer  than  you  think  it  will,  is 
filled  with  all  the  standard  rondo  tricks:  the  suggestion  of  modulations  to  distant  keys 
when  it  is  in  fact  just  about  to  settle  on  the  tonic  for  a  restatement,  offbeat  sforzandos 
and  syncopations,  rushing  scales  and  a  breakneck  pace.  Though  the  movement  is 
long  in  number  of  measures,  the  music  doesn't  lose  its  smile  for  an  instant. 


Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B-flat,  Opus  19 

Beethoven  completed  the  B-flat  piano  concerto,  published  as  No.  2,  early  in  1795  and  performed 
it  in  Vienna  that  March  29.  He  completely  revised  the  work  before  playing  it  again  in  Prague  in 
1798;  it  is  the  later  version  that  is  known  today.  Theodore  Lettvin  was  the  soloist  in  the  BSO's 
first  Tanglewood  performance ,  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducting,  in  July  1965.  Charles  Dutoit 
led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  with  soloist  Peter  Serkin,  in  August  1990.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  solo  piano,  the  score  calls  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

Beethoven  had  gone  from  Bonn  to  Vienna  in  1792,  a  twenty-two-year-old  pianist 
and  composer  eager  to  make  his  mark  in  a  big  way.  He  knew  the  music  of  Mozart, 
who  had  died  the  year  before,  and  he  studied  with  Haydn.  The  work  of  these  two 
composers  made  its  mark  on  him,  and  it  is  evident  in  the  B-flat  piano  concerto,  writ- 
ten while  Haydn  was  away  on  his  second  London  journey.  The  orchestra — which 
lacks  clarinets — probably  reflects  the  practice  of  Haydn,  who  came  to  employ  the 
clarinet  regularly  only  late  in  his  life.  And  it  may  also  recall  Mozart's  last  piano  con- 
certo, K.595,  which  is  also  in  B-flat  and  (unusually  for  Mozart)  omits  trumpets  and 
timpani. 

The  work  was  evidently  completed  only  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  Beethoven  was 
scheduled  to  play  it  on  a  concert  that  was  part  of  an  annual  series  of  benefits  for  the 
widows  of  members  of  the  Tonkunstlergesellschaft  (Society  of  Musicians),  and  he  had 
apparently  not  had  the  time  to  write  it  all  out.  His  friend  Franz  Wegeler  recalled,  "Not 
until  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  before  the  concert  did  he  write  the  rondo,  and 
then  while  suffering  from  a  pretty  severe  colic  which  frequently  afflicted  him.  I  re- 
lieved him  with  simple  remedies  so  far  as  I  could.  In  the  anteroom  sat  four  copyists  to 
whom  he  handed  sheet  after  sheet  as  soon  as  it  was  finished."  The  rehearsal  took 
place  in  Beethoven's  room  the  next  day.  His  piano  was  found  to  be  a  half-step  flat, 
so — according  to  Wegeler — he  had  the  instruments  tune  to  B-flat  instead  of  the  cus- 
tomary A,  and  he  himself  played  the  entire  solo  part  a  half-step  up! 

When  the  opportunity  arose  for  a  performance  in  Prague,  Beethoven  undertook  a 
substantial  revision  of  the  score,  especially  of  the  first  movement.  By  this  time  the 
C  major  concerto  had  already  appeared  in  print,  and  he  had  to  publish  the  earlier 
work  in  B-flat  as  "No.  2."  This  fact  disgruntled  Beethoven,  who  never  lost  an  opportu- 
nity to  set  the  record  straight,  since  he  felt  that  he  had  made  progress  between  the 
two  works.  Of  course  Beethoven  never  disowned  the  concerto — he  simply  felt  he  had 
moved  beyond  it;  like  every  composer,  he  wanted  his  most  recent  work  to  be  heard 
and  appreciated.  We  are  likely  to  hear  them  with  ears  dulled  by  familiarity  and  to 
underrate  their  originality,  but  one  young  Czech  musician,  Tomaschek,  who  heard 
the  B-flat  concerto  in  Prague,  shows  us  how  striking  it  was  at  the  time: 

I  admired  his  powerful  and  brilliant  playing,  but  his  frequent  daring  deviations 
from  one  motive  to  another,  whereby  the  organic  connection,  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  ideas  was  broken  up,  did  not  escape  me.  Evils  of  this  nature  frequently 
weaken  his  greatest  compositions,  those  which  sprang  from  a  too  exuberant  concep- 
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don.  It  is  not  seldom  that  the  unbiased  listener  is  rudely  awakened  from  his  trans- 
port. The  singular  and  original  seemed  to  be  his  chief  aim  in  composition . . . 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  are  likely  to  notice  the  Mozartean  trick  of  combining  a  force- 
ful and  a  lyrical  idea  together  in  the  opening  phrase,  or  the  Haydnesque  emphasis  on 
rhythmic  upbeat  ideas,  and  fail  to  notice  that  already  Beethoven  has  an  obsession  for 
unexpected  changes  of  harmony.  The  first  of  these  is  signalled  in  the  simplest  way — 
the  full  orchestra  hammers  out  three  repeated  C's  fortissimo,  followed  by  an  echo, 
pianissimo,  on  D-flat.  The  melody  seems  about  to  continue  in  D-flat,  a  key  very  re- 
mote from  where  we  just  were,  until  Beethoven  quickly  engineers  a  phrase  that  brings 
it  around  to  the  "right"  place.  It  is  true  that  he  may  have  learned  this  trick  from 
Haydn,  who  used  it  frequently,  but  it  became  a  central  element  of  Beethoven's  musical 
armamentarium. 

The  slow  movement  may  not  yet  show  us  a  Beethoven  capable  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary profundities,  but  he  is  certainly  already  a  master  of  the  art  of  variation  and 
decoration,  which  would  ultimately  lead  beyond  the  facile  and  the  merely  pretty  to 
new  worlds  of  expression.  When  the  orchestra  plays  the  conventional  6/4  chord,  the 
usual  invitation  to  a  soloist  to  take  off  on  an  elaborate  cadenza,  Beethoven  has,  in 
effect,  composed  an  anti-cadenza  by  writing  just  a  few  notes,  leaping  up  at  first  and 
then  dropping  back  in  a  dying  fall,  to  which  he  added  the  note,  "with  great  expres- 
sion." 

The  unusual  rhythm  of  the  main  theme  marks  the  rondo  finale.  This  movement 
apparently  underwent  a  good  deal  of  revision  for  the  1798  performance,  and  it  ap- 
pears as  if  the  original  version  had  had  a  far  more  ordinary  form  of  the  rhythm  in  the 
main  theme.  The  piano  plays  this  "normal"  form  of  the  6/8  rhythm  at  one  point  in 
the  middle  of  the  movement  (is  that  intentional,  or  did  Beethoven  forget  to  revise 
those  bars?) — and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  final  version  has  more  spice  to  it.  The 
rondo  plays  all  sorts  of  little  harmonic  and  rhythmic  tricks,  with  the  aim  of  leaving  its 
listeners  smiling.  It  is  a  trick  that  Beethoven  has  already  learned  in  this  first  completed 
concerto. 


Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C  minor,  Opus  37 

Sketches  for  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C  minor,  Opus  37,  appear  as  early  as  1796  or  1797, 
though  the  principal  work  of  composition  came  in  the  summer  of  1800.  It  may  have  been  revised 
at  the  end  of  1802  for  the  first  performance ,  which  took  place  in  Vienna  on  April  5, 1803,  with 
the  composer  as  soloist.  Some  time  after  completing  the  concerto — but  before  1809 — Beethoven 
wrote  a  cadenza,  possibly  for  the  Archduke  Rudolph.  Leon  Fleisher  was  the  soloist  in  the  BSO's 
first  Tanglewood  performance  in  August  1960,  with  Pierre  Monteux  conducting;  Seiji  Ozawa 
led  the  most  recent  performance  here  in  July  1988,  with  pianist  Vladimir  Feltsman  as  soloist.  In 
addition  to  solo  piano,  the  score  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

One  morning  during  the  summer  of  1799  Beethoven  was  walking  through  the 
Augarten — a  public  garden  that  was  also  a  site  for  outdoor  concerts — with  Johann 
Baptist  Cramer,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pianists  of  his  day  and  one  of  the  few  whom 
Beethoven  found  worthy  of  praise.  Cramer  was  on  a  continental  tour  from  his  home- 
town of  London.  As  the  two  men  were  strolling  along,  they  heard  a  performance  of 
Mozart's  C  minor  piano  concerto,  K.491.  Beethoven  suddenly  stopped  and  drew 
Cramer's  attention  to  a  simple  but  beautiful  theme  introduced  near  the  end  of  the 
concerto  and  exclaimed,  "Cramer,  Cramer!  We  shall  never  be  able  to  do  anything  like 
that!"  Opinions  may  (and  do)  differ  as  to  exactly  what  passage  affected  Beethoven  so 
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strongly,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mozart's  C  minor  concerto  was  one  of  his  favorite 
works,  and  echoes  of  that  enthusiasm  are  clearly  to  be  found  in  his  own  C  minor  con- 
certo, which  was  already  in  the  works — at  least  in  some  preliminary  way — at  the  time 
of  the  reported  incident. 

This  is  an  earlier  work  than  the  designation  "Opus  37"  would  suggest,  since  Bee- 
thoven composed  it  about  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  period  of  the  six  Opus  18  string 
quartets,  the  Septet,  Opus  20,  and  the  First  Symphony,  Opus  21.  Even  so,  it  shows  a 
significant  advance  over  its  predecessors.  For  some  reason  Beethoven  withheld  per- 
formance of  the  concerto  for  three  years.  When  the  performance  finally  took  place,  it 
was  part  of  a  lengthy  concert  that  he  himself  produced  to  introduce  several  new  works 
(this  concerto,  the  Second  Symphony,  and  the  oratorio  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives); 
he  also  inserted  the  First  Symphony,  already  becoming  a  favorite  in  Vienna,  to  attract 
the  audiences.  The  performance  was  to  take  place  on  April  5,  1803,  in  the  Theater-an- 
der-Wien,  where  Beethoven  himself  lodged  gratis  while  working  on  his  opera  Fidelio. 
The  last  rehearsal  for  the  concert,  on  the  day  of  the  performance,  was  a  marathon 
affair  running  without  pause  from  8  a.m.  until  2:30  p.m.,  after  which  the  oratorio  was 
given  still  another  run-through.  It  is  a  wonder  that  any  of  the  performers  could  man- 
age the  actual  concert,  which  began  at  6  p.m.  and  proved  to  be  so  long  that  some  of 
the  shorter  pieces  planned  for  the  program  were  dropped.  The  fact  that  Beethoven 
made  up  the  program  entirely  of  his  own  works — and  then  charged  elevated  prices 
for  tickets — clearly  indicates  that  he  expected  the  power  of  his  name  to  work  at  the 
box  office,  and  so  it  seems  to  have  befallen,  since  he  cleared  1800  florins  on  the  event. 

Ignaz  Seyfried,  the  Kapellmeister  of  theTheater-on-der-Wien,  had  a  special  reason 
to  remember  the  evening  clearly: 

In  the  playing  of  the  concerto  movements  [Beethoven]  asked  me  to  turn  the  pages 
for  him;  but — heaven  help  me! — that  was  easier  said  than  done.  I  saw  almost  noth- 
ing but  empty  leaves;  at  the  most  on  one  page  or  the  other  a  few  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphs wholly  unintelligible  to  me  scribbled  down  to  serve  as  clues  for  him;  for  he 
played  nearly  all  of  the  solo  part  from  memory,  since,  as  was  often  the  case,  he  had 
not  had  time  to  put  it  all  down  on  paper.  He  gave  me  a  secret  glance  whenever  he 
was  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  invisible  passages  and  my  scarcely  concealed  anxiety 
not  to  miss  the  decisive  moment  amused  him  greatly  and  he  laughed  heartily  at  the 
jovial  supper  which  we  ate  afterwards. 

Seyfried's  explanation  for  the  empty  pages  in  the  solo  part — that  Beethoven  had  not 
had  time  to  write  it  out — seems  unlikely.  The  concerto  had  been  finished  three  years 
earlier,  and  if  Beethoven  had  wanted  to  write  out  the  solo  part,  he  could  surely  have 
found  the  time.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  he  wanted  to  keep  the  concerto  entirely  to 
himself  for  the  moment,  at  any  rate.  Beethoven  was  still  making  his  living  in  part  as  a 
piano  virtuoso,  and  the  pianist-composer's  stock-in-trade  was  a  supply  of  piano  con- 
certos that  he  and  he  alone  could  perform. 

Critical  response  to  the  concerto  at  its  first  performance  ranged  from  lukewarm  to 
cold;  in  fact,  the  only  thing  that  really  pleased  the  audience,  it  seems,  was  the  familiar 
First  Symphony;  even  the  delightful  Second,  receiving  its  first  performance,  put  off 
the  critic  of  the  Zeitungfur  die  Elegante  Welt  with  what  he  perceived  to  be  too  much 
"striving  for  the  new  and  surprising."  And  in  the  concerto  Beethoven's  playing  was 
apparently  not  up  to  his  best  standards.  Perhaps  he  was  tired  from  the  strenuous  day's 
rehearsal.  Still,  the  concerto  quickly  established  itself  in  the  public  favor.  When  Ries 
played  the  second  performance,  the  prestigious  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitschrift  de- 
clared it  to  be  "indisputably  one  of  Beethoven's  most  beautiful  compositions." 

Although  Beethoven  knew  and  admired  the  Mozart  concertos,  he  had  not  yet 
learned  one  important  trick  of  Mozart's:  that  of  withholding  some  tune  for  the  soloist. 
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Invariably  Mozart  left  something  out  of  the  orchestral  exposition  so  that  it  could  first 
be  presented  by  the  piano  in  the  solo  exposition,  thereby  helping  to  characterize  the 
pianist  as  an  individual  personality  against  the  orchestra.  But  in  the  C  minor  concerto, 
Beethoven  lays  out  all  of  the  thematic  material  at  once  in  the  longest  and  fullest  or- 
chestral statement  that  he  ever  wrote  for  a  concerto.  The  main  theme  is  typically 
Beethovenian  in  its  pregnant  simplicity,  outlining  a  triad  of  C  minor  in  the  first  mea- 
sure, marching  down  the  scale  in  the  second,  and  closing  off  the  first  phrase  with  a 
rhythmic  "knocking"  motive  that  was  surely  invented  with  the  timpani  in  mind  (al- 
though Beethoven  does  not  explicitly  reveal  that  fact  yet).  Much  of  the  "action"  of  the 
first  movement  involves  the  gradually  increasing  predominance  of  the  "knocking" 
motive  until  it  appears  in  one  of  the  most  strikingly  poetic  passages  Beethoven  had 
yet  conceived — but  that's  anticipating. 

The  piano  exposition  restates  all  the  major  ideas  and  modulates  to  the  new  key 
with  an  extended  closing  idea  based  on  the  rhythm  of  the  "knocking"  motive,  which 
begins  to  grow  in  prominence.  It  completely  dominates  the  development  section, 
which  twines  other  thematic  ideas  over  the  recurring  staccato  commentary  of  that 
rhythm.  The  recapitulation  does  not  emphasize  the  knocking  beyond  what  is  mini- 
mally necessary  for  the  restatement;  Beethoven  is  preparing  to  spring  one  of  his  most 
wonderful  ideas,  the  success  of  which  requires  him  to  build  on  the  other  themes  for 
the  moment.  Even  in  the  cadenza,  which  Beethoven  composed  some  years  after  the 
rest  of  the  concerto,  he  retains  his  long-range  plan  by  basing  it  on  all  the  important 
thematic  ideas  except  the  knocking  rhythm.  The  reason  appears  as  the  cadenza  ends. 
Beethoven  (following  the  example  of  Mozart's  C  minor  concerto)  allows  the  piano  to 
play  through  to  the  end  of  the  movement,  rather  than  simply  stopping  with  the  chord 
that  marks  the  reentry  of  the  orchestra,  as  happens  in  most  classical  concertos.  But  it 
is  what  the  soloist  plays  that  marks  the  great  expressive  advance  in  this  score:  wonder- 
fully hushed  arabesques  against  a  pianissimo  statement  of  the  original  knocking 
motive  at  last  in  the  timpani,  the  instrument  for  which  it  was  surely  designed  from  the 
very  start.  Here  for  the  first  time  in  Beethoven's  concerto  output  he  produces  one  of 
those  magical  "after  the  cadenza"  moments  of  otherwordly  effect,  moments  for  which 
listeners  to  his  later  concertos  wait  with  eager  anticipation. 

The  Largo  seems  to  come  from  an  entirely  different  expressive  world,  being  in  the 
unusually  bright  key  of  E  major.  It  is  a  simple  song-form  in  its  outline  but  lavish  in  its 
ornamental  detail.  In  his  last  two  piano  concertos,  Beethoven  links  the  slow  move- 
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ment  and  the  final  rondo  directly.  He  has  not  quite  done  that  here,  though  he  invents 
a  clever  way  of  explaining  the  return  from  the  distant  E  major  to  the  home  C  minor: 
the  last  chord  of  the  slow  movement  ends  with  the  first  violins  playing  a  G-sharp  as 
the  top  note  of  their  chord,  which  also  includes  a  B-natural;  Beethoven  reinterprets 
the  G-sharp  as  A-flat  (part  of  the  scale  of  his  home  key)  and  invents  a  rondo  theme 
that  seems  to  grow  right  out  of  the  closing  chord  of  the  slow  movement.  Nor  does  he 
forget  that  relationship  once  he  is  safely  embarked  on  the  rondo;  one  of  the  most 
charming  surprises  in  the  last  movement  is  a  solo  passage  in  which  the  pianist  takes 
over  an  A-flat  from  the  orchestra  and,  while  repeating  it  in  an  "oom-pah"  pattern, 
reinterprets  it  again  as  a  G-sharp  to  recall  momentarily  the  key  of  the  slow  movement 
before  the  strings  return  with  hints  that  it  is  high  time  to  end  such  stunts  and  return 
to  the  main  theme  and  the  main  key.  But  Beethoven  has  not  yet  run  out  of  surprises; 
when  we  are  ready  for  the  coda  to  ring  down  the  curtain,  the  pianist  takes  the  lead  in 
turning  to  the  major  for  a  brilliant  ending  with  an  unexpected  6/8  transformation  of 
the  material. 


Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E-flat,  Opus  73,  Emperor 

Beethoven  composed  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E-flat,  Opus  73,  known  as  the  "Emperor"  in 
1809,  but  it  was  not  performed  in  Vienna  until  early  1812.  The  first  known  performance  was 
given  in  Leipzig  on  November  28,  1811,  by  pianist  Friedrich  Schneider;  Johann  Philipp  Christ- 
ian Schulz  conducted  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra.  Jacob  Lateiner  was  soloist  for  the  BSO's  first 
Tanglewood  performance  of  this  concerto  in  August  1947,  under  Serge  Koussevitzkys  direction. 
Kurt  Masur  led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  July  1984,  with  Andre  Watts.  In 
addition  to  the  solo  piano,  the  score  calls  for  flutes ,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  in  pairs,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Beethoven's  Fifth  Piano  Concerto,  the  last  concerto  he  was  to  complete  (though  he 
did  get  rather  far  advanced  with  one  more  essay  in  the  genre  in  1815,  before  breaking 
off  work  on  it  for  good),  was  composed  in  the  difficult  year  of  1809,  a  year  that  was 
much  taken  up  with  warfare,  seige,  and  bombardments.  Beethoven's  apartment  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  line  of  fire.  The  composer  took  refuge  in  the  cellar  of  his  brother's 
house  in  the  Rauhensteingasse,  and  he  spent  a  miserable  night  protecting  his  sensi- 
tive ears  from  the  damage  of  the  concussions  by  holding  a  pillow  over  them.  The 
Imperial  family,  including  especially  the  emperor's  youngest  brother,  the  Archduke 
Rudolph,  who  had  already  become  Beethoven's  sole  composition  student  and  one  of 
his  strongest  supporters  and  closest  intimates,  fled  the  city.  One  of  the  compositions 
of  this  period,  directly  expressing  Beethoven's  feelings  for  his  young  and  cultivated 
patron,  was  the  piano  sonata  later  published  as  Opus  81a,  with  the  separate  move- 
ments entitled  "Farewell,  absence,  and  return."  About  this  time  he  also  composed  the 
Harp  Quartet  for  strings,  Opus  74,  and  completed  the  grandiose  piano  concerto  pub- 
lished as  Opus  73.  All  three  of  these  works  are  in  the  key  that  apparently  possessed 
Beethoven  at  the  time,  E-flat  major  (the  same  "heroic"  key  of  his  earlier  Third  Sym- 
phony). 

The  nickname  of  the  concerto,  the  Emperor,  takes  on  an  ironic  twist  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, since  the  emperor  to  whom  it  must  refer  is  Napoleon,  the  man  respon- 
sible for  that  miserable  night  in  the  cellar  and  the  successive  miseries  of  burnt  houses 
and  wounded  civilians.  But  Beethoven  never  knew  anything  about  the  nickname, 
which  is  almost  never  used  in  German-speaking  countries.  In  fact,  the  origin  of  the 
nickname  is  still  unknown. 

Though  the  piece  was  successfully  performed  in  Leipzig,  Beethoven  withheld  a 
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Viennese  performance  for  some  three  years  after  finishing  it,  possibly  because  he 
hoped  that  his  steadily  increasing  deafness  might  abate  enough  for  him  to  take  the 
solo  part.  In  the  end  his  pupil  Carl  Czerny  played  the  first  Vienna  performance,  but 
this  time  it  failed  unequivocally.  The  fault  was  certainly,  not  in  the  composition  and 
probably  not  in  the  performance;  most  likely  the  audience,  the  "Society  of  Noble 
Ladies  for  Charity,"  expected  something  altogether  fluffier  than  this  noble,  brilliant, 
lengthy,  and  demanding  new  piece. 

In  many  respects  the  Emperor  Concerto  is  a  throwback,  after  the  incredibly  original 
treatment  of  the  relationship  between  soloist  and  orchestra  to  be  found  in  the  Fourth 
Concerto,  to  the  grand  virtuoso  showpiece  with  the  soloist  representing  a  two-fisted 
hero  who  takes  on  the  mighty  orchestra  against  all  odds.  With  elaborate  bravura  the 
piano  rolls  off  chords,  trills,  scales,  and  arpeggios  against  three  emphatic  sustained 
chords  in  the  orchestra,  thus  establishing  the  soloist's  independence  before  he  re- 
lapses into  nearly  a  hundred  measures  of  silence,  while  the  orchestra  sets  out  the  two 
principal  themes  in  an  enormous  orchestral  ritornello.  The  first  of  these,  a  malleable 
idea  that  gives  rise  to  most  of  the  developmental  motives  of  the  score,  yields  after 
a  brief  transition  to  a  new  theme,  first  heard  in  the  minor  with  staccato  strings,  a  hesi- 
tant pianissimo  march.  But  soon  it  shifts  to  major,  and  the  horns,  imbuing  it  with  rare 
warmth,  take  over  the  melody  in  a  legato  form.  Motives  from  the  first  theme  build  to 
a  martial  peroration  before  the  soloist  enters  with  a  chromatic  scale  to  take  over  the 
narrative.  Once  the  principal  material  has  been  briefly  stated  by  the  soloist,  Bee- 
thoven at  last  gets  on  with  the  business  of  moving  decisively  away  from  the  home  key 
for  a  decorated  version  of  the  second  theme  in  the  unexpected  key  of  B  minor  moving 
to  B  major  (written  as  C-flat)  before  side-slipping  suddenly  to  the  "normal"  second 
key,  B-flat.  From  here  on  the  development  and  recapitulation  are  built  largely  from 
the  motives  that  grow  out  of  the  first  theme,  laid  forth  on  the  grandest  scale  with 
great  nobility.  The  soloist  throughout  asserts  his  prerogative  to  mark  the  frame- 
work of  the  movement,  bringing  in  the  development  (and  later  the  coda)  with  a 
chromatic  scale  and  the  recapitulation  with  the  same  bravura  gestures  that  opened 
the  movement. 

Just  before  the  end  of  this  enormous  movement — it  is  longer  than  the  other  two 
put  together — Beethoven  introduces  an  entirely  new  wrinkle  at  the  chord  that  was 
the  traditional  signal  for  the  soloist  to  go  flying  off  in  improvisatory  fireworks,  how- 
ever inappropriate  they  might  be  to  the  piece  as  a  whole.  Beethoven  forestalls  the 
insertion  of  a  cadenza  by  writing  his  own,  a  procedure  so  unusual  that  he  added  a 
footnote  to  the  score:  'Won  si  fa  una  Cadenza,  ma  s'attacca  subito  il  seguente"  ("Don't  play 
a  cadenza,  but  attack  the  following  immediately").  What  follows  is  a  short  but  well- 
considered  working  out  of  the  principal  idea  with  the  orchestra  joining  in  before  long 
in  the  warm  horn  melody. 

The  slow  movement  appears  in  the  seemingly  distant  key  of  B,  which  was  the  very 
first  foreign  key  to  be  visited  in  the  opening  movement.  Now  it  serves  to  provide  a 
short  but  atmospheric  Adagio  with  elements  of  variation  form.  The  rippling  piano 
solo  dies  away  onto  a  unison  B,  with  a  mysterious  sense  of  anticipation,  heightened  by 
a  semitone  drop  to  B-flat,  the  dominant  of  the  home  key.  The  piano  begins  to  intimate 
new  ideas,  still  in  the  Adagio  tempo,  when  suddenly  it  takes  off  on  a  brilliant  rondo 
theme,  in  which  the  bravura  piano  part  once  again  takes  the  lead.  The  wondrously 
inventive  development  section  presents  the  rondo  theme  three  times,  in  three  differ- 
ent keys  (descending  by  a  major  third  each  time  from  C  to  A-flat  to  E);  each  time  the 
piano  runs  off  into  different  kinds  of  brilliant  display.  The  coda  features  a  quiet  dia- 
logue between  solo  pianist  and  timpani  which  is  on  the  verge  of  halting  in  silence 
when  the  final  brilliant  explosion  brings  the  concerto  to  an  end. 
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Overture  from  the  incidental  music  to  Goethe's  Egmont,  Opus  84 

Beethoven  composed  the  Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Opus  84,  as  part  of  a  complete  score  of 
incidental  music  for  the  play,  on  a  commission  from  the  Court  Theater  in  Vienna;  the  commission 
was  offered  in  October  1809,  and  Beethoven  finished  the  score  the  following  spring.  The  overture 
was  first  performed  in  Vienna  on  June  15,  1810.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  BSO's  first  Tangle- 
wood  performance  in  August  1940,  Seiji  Ozawa  its  most  recent  in  June  1985.  The  score  calls  for 
two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  each  of  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons ,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
timpani,  and  strings. 

Goethe  completed  his  historical  tragedy  Egmont  in  1788.  The  historical  Count  Eg- 
mont was  the  most  illustrious  victim  of  Spanish  tyranny  in  the  Netherlands  when  he 
was  treacherously  seized  by  the  Duke  of  Alba  and  executed  in  Brussels  on  June  4, 
1568.  Goethe's  title  character  is  considerably  romanticized.  (For  one  thing,  Goethe 
makes  him  an  eligible  bachelor  with  a  youthful  sweetheart,  while  the  real  Egmont  was 
a  middle-aged  married  man  with  at  least  eight  children.)  The  play,  which  straddled 
styles  between  Goethe's  youthful  Sturm  und  Drang  and  his  more  mature  classicism, 
was  performed  in  1791,  but  with  only  a  middling  success.  Today  it  is  Beethoven's 
music,  composed  for  a  Viennese  production  in  1810,  that  keeps  Egmont  alive  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  performed  at  all,  and  the  music  projects  Egmont  to  the  audience  as  a 
far  more  heroic  figure,  a  leader  in  the  struggle  for  liberty,  than  Goethe  made  him. 
Beethoven's  reading  of  the  play  saw  the  conflict  between  Egmont  and  Alba  as  the 
clash  between  good  and  evil,  between  liberty  and  tyranny;  in  response,  he  produced 
music  of  great  force. 

In  the  drama's  final  scene,  the  imprisoned  Egmont,  awaiting  execution,  sees  a  vision 
of  Freedom,  in  the  likeness  of  his  sweetheart  Klarchen,  and  awakens  emboldened  to 
address  the  audience  in  heroic  closing  words,  ending,  'And  to  save  all  that  is  dearest 
to  you,  fall  joyously,  as  I  set  you  an  example."  The  poet  called  for  music  to  break  in 
immediately  after  these  last  words,  to  bring  down  the  curtain  with  a  "victory  sym- 
phony." Beethoven's  overture  is  mostly  tense  and  sombre,  its  overall  air  of  suspense 
foreshadowing  the  serious  issues  of  the  drama  to  follow.  At  the  very  end  of  the  over- 
ture, Beethoven  suddenly  brings  in  totally  new  material  for  his  coda — the  "victory 
symphony"  that  will  be  heard  again  in  the  last  scene.  This  brilliant  F  major  peroration 
provides  a  powerful  dramatic  lift. 


Violin  Concerto  in  D  ,  Opus  61 

Beethoven  completed  the  Concerto  in  Dfor  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Opus  61,  in  1806,  shortly  before 
its  first  performance  by  Franz  Clement  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  in  Vienna  on  December  23 
that  year.  Albert  Spalding  was  the  soloist  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  first  Tanglewood 
performance,  in  August  1940,  under  Serge  Koussevitzky's  direction.  Itzhak  Perlman  was  the 
soloist  and  Seiji  Ozawa  the  conductor  for  the  most  recent  performance  here,  in  July  1990.  In 
addition  to  the  solo  violin,  the  score  calls  for  flute,  two  each  of  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

The  popular  image  of  Beethoven,  derived  from  what  has  been  called  his  "middle 
period,"  is  of  a  composer  who  writes  dramatic,  tempestuous  music  challenging  in  its 
energy  and  aggressive  power  the  cozy  assumptions  of  older  music.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  thoroughly  one-dimensional  view  of  the  composer,  utterly  failing  to  notice  the 
rather  prominent  appearance  of  works  projecting  a  wondrous  sense  of  lyricism.  In 
the  last  half  of  1806,  to  take  a  single  instance,  Beethoven  finished  the  Violin  Concerto, 
the  Fourth  Symphony,  and  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto,  all  of  which  feature  a  mark- 
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edly  lyric  style  for  works  of  a  kind  that  elsewhere  are  "heroic"  or  "dramatic."  Yet  even 
this  generalization  is  too  easy:  the  "lyric"  Violin  Concerto  (Opus  61)  was  followed 
almost  immediately  by  the  very  dramatic  Coriolan  Overture  (Opus  62). 

Beethoven  was  primarily  a  pianist,  but  he  had  also  played  the  viola,  and  he  surely 
understood  the  fact  that  the  essence  of  the  stringed  instruments  is  a  singing  legato 
tone.  To  that  end  he  created  a  concerto  that  begins  with  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  violinistic 
themes,  a  tranquil,  floating  melody  that  hovers  over  the  ensemble.  But  this  is  not 
quite  the  beginnng:  first  we  hear,  most  remarkably,  a  solo  measure  for  the  timpani, 
playing  four  soft  quarter-note  beats.  That  is  the  true  beginning  of  the  theme,  a  fact  of 
which  we  are  reminded  inescapably  at  the  recapitulation.  Perhaps  the  prevailing 
songful  quality  of  the  score  came  about  because  of  the  special  talents  of  the  violinist 
for  whom  it  was  written,  Franz  Clement,  renowned  for  grace,  delicacy,  and  purity  of 
intonation — all  qualities  called  for  in  the  soloist's  first  entrance.  In  any  case,  it  marks 
the  concerto  with  a  special  benison,  for  Beethoven  is  far  more  concerned  with  the 
range  and  depth  of  his  musical  architecture  and  expression  than  he  is  with  mere 
opportunities  for  the  soloist  to  show  off,  the  besetting  sin  of  so  many  concertos  de- 
signed primarily  for  virtuosos.  (Clement's  executive  talents  did  not,  however,  prevent 
him  from  indulging  in  a  little  "showmanship"  at  the  premiere,  when  he  is  reputed  to 
have  interpolated  into  the  middle  of  Beethoven's  concerto — between  the  first  and 
second  movements — a  stunt  piece  of  his  own,  played  with  his  instrument  held  upside 
down!). 

Beethoven's  slow  movement  is  a  set  of  variations  on  a  rapt  theme,  contemplative 
and  almost  motionless  at  first.  The  soloist's  commentary  on  this  is  exceptionally  ten- 
der. Little  by  little  the  winds  join  in  and  punctuate.  Eventually,  though,  the  strings 
reject  the  idea  of  a  new  beginning  mooted  by  the  horns,  and  the  soloist  leads — with  a 
trill — into  the  rollicking  final  rondo,  a  lively,  even  earthy  contrast  to  the  ethereal 
mood  of  the  slow  movement.  The  rustic  character  is  emphasized  by  fanfares  connect- 
ing the  main  themes  and  by  the  soloist's  two  pizzicato  notes  near  the  end — the  only 
time  the  soloist  is  required  to  pluck,  rather  than  bow,  the  strings  in  the  entire  con- 
certo. The  close  is  boisterous  for  both  soloist  and  ensemble. 


Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Opus  92 

Beethoven  began  the  Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Opus  92,  in  the  fall  of  1811,  completed  it  in  the 
spring  of  1812,  and  led  the  first  public  performance  in  Vienna  on  December  8, 1813.  The  first 
BSO  performance  in  the  Berkshire  Festival  took  place  in  August  1936  (when  performances  were 
not  yet  given  at  Tanglewood)  under  the  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky;  the  most  recent  perform- 
ance here  took  place  under  the  direction  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  in  his  final  concert,  on  August  19, 
1990.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  two  horns, 
two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Seventh  Symphony,  which  took  place  in  Vienna  on 
December  8,  1813  at  a  charity  concert  which  also  included  the  premiere  of  Wellington's 
Victory  in  the  Battle  ofVittoria,  Opus  91,  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  successes  of  Bee- 
thoven's life.  The  concert  was  repeated  four  days  later,  at  the  same  benefit  prices,  and 
raised  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  aid  of  Austrian  and  Bavarian  troops  wounded  at 
the  Battle  of  Hanau.  More  important  from  the  musical  point  of  view,  it  marked  the 
real  arrival  of  popular  recognition  that  Beethoven  was  the  greatest  living  composer. 
To  tell  the  truth,  it  was  probably  the  potboiler  Wellingtons  Victory,  which  concluded  the 
program,  that  spurred  most  of  the  enthusiasm.  Wellington,  after  all,  was  allied  with 
the  Austrians  in  opposing  Napoleon,  and  a  certain  degree  of  patriotic  fervor  infected 
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the  proceedings;  moreover  the  piece  was  simply  calculated  to  appeal  to  a  broad  gen- 
eral audience  more  certainly  than  the  lengthy  abstract  symphony  that  had  opened 
the  concert.  Beethoven,  of  course,  knew  that  the  symphony  was  the  greater  piece.  He 
called  it,  in  fact,  "one  of  my  most  excellent  works"  when  writing  to  Johann  Peter 
Salomon  (for  whom  Haydn  had  written  his  London  symphonies). 

The  Seventh  contained  difficulties  that  the  violin  section  declared  unperformable 
during  rehearsals;  Beethoven  persuaded  the  players  to  take  the  music  home  and 
practice  overnight — a  concession  almost  unheard  of!  The  rehearsal  the  next  day  went 
excellently.  The  composer  Ludwig  Spohr,  who  was  playing  in  the  violin  section  for 
that  performance,  has  left  in  his  memoirs  a  description  of  Beethoven's  conducting 
during  the  rehearsal — a  remarkable  enough  feat  since  Beethoven's  hearing  was  by 
now  seriously  impaired.  Whenever  the  music  got  soft,  Beethoven  would  crouch  lower 
and  lower,  gradually  straightening  up  during  crescendos.  Spohr  realized  that  Bee- 
thoven could  no  longer  hear  the  quiet  passages  in  his  own  music.  The  first  perform- 
ance of  the  Seventh  was  the  last  time  Beethoven  appeared  in  public  as  a  conductor. 

The  extraordinary  energy  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  has  generated  many  interpre- 
tations from  the  critics,  among  the  most  famous  of  which  is  Wagner's  description, 
"Apotheosis  of  the  Dance."  The  air  of  festive  jubilation  was  certainly  linked  by  the 
first  audiences  with  the  victory  over  Napoleon,  but  many  later  writers  have  spoken  of 
"a  bacchic  orgy"  or  "the  upsurge  of  a  powerful  dionysiac  impulse."  Even  for  a  com- 
poser to  whom  rhythm  is  so  important  a  factor  in  his  work,  the  rhythmic  vehemence 
of  this  symphony,  in  all  four  movements,  is  striking. 

At  the  same  time,  Beethoven  was  beginning  to  exploit  far-ranging  harmonic 
schemes  as  the  framework  for  his  musical  architecture.  If  the  Sixth  Symphony  had 
been  elaborated  from  the  simplest  and  most  immediate  harmonic  relations — sub- 
dominant  and  dominant — the  Seventh  draws  on  more  distant  keys,  borrowed  from 
the  scale  of  the  minor  mode.  The  very  opening,  the  most  spacious  slow  introduction 
that  Beethoven  ever  wrote,  moves  from  the  home  key  of  A  major  through  C  major 
and  F  major  (both  closely  related  to  A  minor),  before  returning  to  A  for  the  beginning 
of  the  Vivace.  That  introduction,  far  more  than  being  simply  a  neutral  foyer  serving 
as  an  entry  to  the  house,  summarizes  the  architecture  of  the  entire  building:  A,  C, 
and  F  are  the  harmonic  poles  around  which  the  symphony  is  built. 

Nowhere,  not  even  in  the  opening  movement  of  the  Fifth,  does  Beethoven  stick  so 
singlemindedly  to  one  rhythmic  pattern  as  in  the  Vivace  of  the  Seventh.  It  skips  along 
as  rhythmic  surface  or  background  throughout.  The  slow  movement  was  a  sensation 
from  the  beginning;  it  had  to  be  encored  at  the  first  two  benefit  concerts,  and  during 
the  nineteenth  century  it  was  also  frequently  used,  especially  in  Paris,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  slow  movement  of  the  Second  Symphony.  The  dark  opening,  stating  the  ac- 
companiment to  the  entire  march  theme  before  the  melody  itself  appears;  the  hypno- 
tic repetition  of  a  quarter-note  and  two  eighths;  the  alternation  between  major  and 
minor,  between  strings  and  winds;  the  original  fusion  of  march,  rondo,  and  variation 
forms — all  these  contribute  to  the  fascination  of  this  movement. 

The  Presto  of  the  third  movement  is  a  headlong  rush,  broken  only  slightly  by  the 
somewhat  slower  contrasting  Trio.  Beethoven  brings  the  Trio  around  twice  and  hints 
that  it  might  come  for  yet  a  third  time  (necessitating  still  one  more  round  of  scherzo) 
before  dispelling  our  qualms  with  a  few  sharp  closing  chords.  The  closing  Allegro  con 
brio  brings  the  symphony  to  its  last  and  highest  pitch  of  jubilation. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Week  3 


ARTISTS 


Emanuel  Ax 

Pianist  Emanuel  Ax's  career  has  brought  prestigious  prizes,  perform- 
ances with  virtually  every  major  symphony  orchestra,  countless  recitals 
throughout  the  world,  and  many  successful  recordings.  His  regular 
festival  appearances  include  the  BCC  Proms,  Blossom,  Edinburgh,  the 
Hollywood  Bowl,  Mostly  Mozart,  Ravinia,  andTanglewood.  Mr.  Ax 
captured  public  attention  in  1974  when,  at  twenty-five,  he  won  the 
t  First  Arthur  Rubinstein  International  Piano  Competition  in  Tel  Aviv. 

A  He  won  the  Michaels  Award  of  Young  Concert  Artists  in  1975  and  the 

gB  ^jli^fc  Avery  Fisher  Prize  four  years  later.  An  RCA  recording  contract  fol- 

HB  fl  Rk.    lowed,  and  many  of  his  more  than  twenty  albums  became  best-sellers 

and  won  top  honors.  In  1987  he  became  an  exclusive  Sony  Classical  (formerly  CBS  Masterworks) 
recording  artist.  His  recent  releases  have  included  solo  works  by  Brahms,  several  Haydn 
sonatas,  and,  with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  the  cello  sonatas  of  Rachmaninoff  and  Prokofiev.  Devoted  to 
performing  chamber  music,  Mr.  Ax  performs  duo  recitals  with  Yo-Yo  Ma  each  season;  their 
recordings  of  the  Brahms  and  Beethoven  sonatas  earned  Grammy  Awards  in  1985  and  1986. 
Mr.  Ax  won  another  Grammy  in  1992,  for  his  recordings  of  the  Brahms  piano  quartets  with 
Isaac  Stern,  Jaime  Laredo,  and  Mr.  Ma.  Mr.  Ax  has  recently  turned  his  attention  toward  music 
of  twentieth-century  composers,  performing  works  byTippett,  Henze,  Previn,  Copland,  and 
Schoenberg,  as  well  as  recent  premieres  of  works  by  Peter  Lieberson,  Ezra  Laderman,  William 
Bolcom,  and  Joseph  Schwantner.  Born  in  Lvov,  Poland,  Emanuel  Ax  moved  to  Winnipeg, 
Canada,  with  his  family  when  he  was  a  young  boy.  His  studies  in  the  Pre-College  Division  of 
Juilliard  were  greatly  supported  by  the  sponsorship  of  the  Epstein  Scholarship  Program  of  the 
Boys  Clubs  of  America,  and  he  subsequently  won  the  Young  Concert  Artists  Award.  His  only 
piano  teacher  was  Mieczylaw  Munz.  A  graduate  of  Columbia  University,  where  he  majored  in 
French,  Mr.  Ax  has  appeared  regularly  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  his  BSO 
debut  in  August  1978. 


Alfred  Brendel 

Alfred  Brendel's  globe-spanning  tours  have  paid  tribute  to  the  late 
piano  works  of  Schubert  and  Beethoven;  he  has  also  performed  series 
of  the  five  Beethoven  concertos  and  the  complete  Beethoven  piano 
sonatas,  including  a  seven-concert  series  at  Carnegie  Hall  and  in  eleven 
European  cities.  Mr.  Brendel's  concerts  this  summer  are  again  devoted 
to  the  music  of  Beethoven,  including  all  five  concertos  with  Seiji  Ozawa 
atTanglewood,  and  appearances  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic.  Born  in  Austria,  Mr.  Brendel  began 
piano  lessons  at  six  and,  as  a  teenager,  showed  his  talents  also  in  the 
areas  of  painting  and  composition.  When  he  made  his  recital  debut  at 
seventeen,  a  nearby  art  gallery  was  showing  a  one-man  exhibition  of  his  watercolors.  Mr.  Bren- 
del studied  piano  with  Edwin  Fischer,  Paul  Baumgartner,  and  Edward  Steuermann.  A  prize  in 
the  Busoni  Competition  helped  him  decide  to  pursue  the  piano  and  gave  impetus  to  his  per- 
forming career.  Among  the  world's  most  recorded  pianists,  Mr.  Brendel  was  the  first  to  record 
Beethoven's  complete  piano  works,  winning  France's  Grand  Prix  du  Disque  for  his  six-volume, 
thirty-six-side  series.  He  now  records  exclusively  for  Philips;  recent  releases  include  "Theme 
and  Variations  II"  (an  album  of  works  by  Beethoven  and  Schumann),  Beethoven's  Diabelli 
Variations,  "Theme  and  Variations  I"  (Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Liszt,  and  Brahms),  and  a  disc  of 
Brahms's  Opus  10  Ballades  with  Weber's  Piano  Sonata  No.  39.  His  other  recordings  include 
solo  music  of  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  the  late  piano  works  of  Liszt  and  Schubert, 
the  piano  concertos  of  Mozart,  Schumann,  and  Brahms,  and,  with  Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau, 
Schubert's  Schwanengesang  and  Winterreise  and  Schumann's  Dichterliebe .  His  1983  recording  of 
Beethoven's  piano  concertos,  recorded  live  with  James  Levine  and  the  Chicago  Symphony,  has 
won  four  international  awards.  Mr.  Brendel  has  been  described  as  a  man  of  avid  curiosity  and 
probing  intellect;  his  interests  include  literature,  language,  architecture,  and  film.  His  book  of 
essays,  Musical  Thoughts  and  Afterthoughts ,  enjoys  much  success  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  His 
new  collection  of  essays,  Music  Sounded  Out,  was  published  by  Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux.  Alfred 
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Brendel  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  February  1979  and  has  performed  with  the  or- 
chestra atTanglewood  in  1982,  1986,  and  1987.  His  most  recent  appearance  with  the  orchestra 
was  at  Symphony  Hall,  in  April  1990. 


Emerson  String  Quartet 

Celebrating  fifteen  years  of  commitment  to  chamber  music,  the 
Emerson  String  Quartet's  achievements  include  an  exclusive 
Deutsche  Grammophon  recording  contract,  two  Grammys — for 
Best  Classical  Album  and  Best  Chamber  Music  Performance — 
regular  appearances  with  virtually  every  important  series  and 
festival  worldwide,  a  schedule  including  more  than  100  concerts 
each  season,  and  an  international  reputation  as  a  quartet  that 
approaches  both  the  classics  and  contemporary  music  with  equal 
enthusiasm.  Their  1992-93  anniversary  season  includes  concerts 
at  New  York  City's  Tisch  Center  for  the  Arts  at  the  92nd  Street  Y, 
and  performances  as  resident  quartet  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion and  the  Hartt  School  of  Music.  This  summer,  in  addition  to  their  Tanglewood  appearance, 
they  will  be  featured  at  Lincoln  Center's  Mostly  Mozart  Festival  with  Andre  Previn.  North 
American  engagements  also  include  concerts  in  New  York's  Alice  Tully  Hall,  Boston,  Houston, 
Dallas,  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Seattle,  Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  Montreal,  New 
Orleans,  and  Los  Angeles.  They  will  tour  Italy,  Austria,  Germany,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and 
Mexico,  and  will  perform  an  all-Russian  series  with  Mstislav  Rostropovich  at  the  Evian  Festival 
in  France.  The  quartet's  recordings  on  Deutsche  Grammophon  include  a  Grammy-winning  set 
of  the  complete  Bartok  quartets.  In  1990  the  Emerson  received  the  Grammy  for  Best  Classical 
Album  and  Gramophone  Magazine's  "Record  of  the  Year"  award;  this  was  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  each  award  that  a  chamber  ensemble  had  ever  received  the  top  prize.  Their  forth- 
coming releases  include  the  Schubert  String  Quintet  with  Mstislav  Rostropovich,  Schumann's 
Piano  Quintet  with  Maria  Joao  Pires,  Barber's  Dover  Beach  with  Thomas  Hampson,  and  the 


Morning  pro  mnsica  is  made  possible  in  part  by  a  grant  from  Talbots. 
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complete  Webern  string  works.  The  Emerson  has  a  strong  commitment  to  the  commissioning 
and  performance  of  twentieth-century  music,  with  commissions  and  premieres  of  works  by 
Richard  Wernick,  Gunther  Schuller,  and  John  Harbison  to  their  credit;  a  disc  featuring  these 
quartets  will  be  released  in  1993. 

The  Emerson  String  Quartet  took  its  name  from  the  American  philosopher  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  in  the  U.S.  bicentennial  year.  Violinists  Eugene  Drucker  and  Philip  Setzer,  both 
founding  members,  alternate  in  the  first-chair  position.  Violist  Lawrence  Dutton  joined  the 
group  in  1977  and  cellist  David  Finckel  in  1979.  All  four  members  support  world  peace 
through  nuclear  disarmament  and  have  presented  numerous  benefit  concerts,  for  the  Juvenile 
Diabetes  Foundation,  the  Therapeutic  Nursery  at  Albert  Einstein  University,  Theatre  for  a 
New  Audience,  and  CARE's  fight  against  world  hunger,  among  others.  The  quartet  has  been 
the  topic  of  two  award-winning  films  and  is  featured  on  a  laser  disc  released  by  Teldec. 


Burton  Fine 

BSO  principal  violist  Burton  Fine  joined  the  orchestra  as  a  second 
violinist  in  1963  after  nine  years  as  a  research  chemist  at  the  National 
Space  and  Aeronautics  Administration's  Lewis  Research  Center  in 
Cleveland.  He  auditioned  for  and  won  his  present  Boston  Symphony 
position  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  year  with  the  orchestra.  Born 
in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Fine  studied  violin  for  four  years  with  Ivan  Gala- 
mian  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  before  moving  to  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  earned  a  B.A.  in  chemistry;  he  also  holds  a 
doctoral  degree  in  chemistry,  from  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology. 
Mr.  Fine  has  appeared  frequently  as  soloist  on  viola  and  viola  d'amore 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  and  other  musical  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  northeastern  United  States.  He  teaches  viola  and  chamber  music  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music;  during  the  summer  he  teaches  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  and  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute.  Mr.  Fine  has  performed,  toured,  and 
recorded  extensively  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players.  He  is  the  featured  violist 
on  the  CBS  release  of  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  with  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  has  been  featured  in  chamber  music  record- 
ings on  the  CRI,  Northeastern,  and  Gunmar  labels.  With  his  wife,  harpist  Susan  Miron,  and 
BSO  flutist  Fenwick  Smith,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Melisande  Trio. 


Jonathan  Miller 

After  attending  Pablo  Casals'  master  class  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley,  Jonathan  Miller  chose  to  abandon  his  study  of  litera- 
ture there  and  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  cello.  Nine  years  later, 
Casals  publicly  acclaimed  him  an  outstanding  exponent  of  Bach.  In 
the  intervening  years,  Mr.  Miller  trained  with  Bernard  Greenhouse  of 
the  Beaux  Arts  Trio.  Seeking  out  masters  of  different  schools  and 
styles,  he  also  studied  with  Raya  Garbousova,  Leonard  Rose,  Harvey 
Shapiro,  and  Edgar  Lustgarten,  and  played  in  master  classes  given  by 
Gregor  Piatigorsky,  Pierre  Fournier,  and  Mstislav  Rostropovich.  Before 
joining  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1971,  Mr.  Miller  held  ap- 
pointments as  principal  cellist  of  the  Juilliard,  Hartford,  and  San  Diego  symphony  orchestras. 
A  winner  of  the  Jeunesses  Musicales  auditions,  he  has  been  soloist  with  the  Hartford  Sym- 
phony, the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  and  the  Metropolitan  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston,  and 
he  has  performed  in  chamber  music  concerts  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  Mr.  Miller 
is  founder  and  music  director  of  the  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble.  At  the  invitation  of  Mstislav 
Rostropovich,  he  performed  as  a  soloist  at  the  1990  American  Cello  Congress.  Mr.  Miller  has 
taught  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  at  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music,  He  per- 
forms on  a  1728  Gofriller  cello  played  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  by  the  cellist  of  the 
Flonzaley  Quartet,  one  of  the  earliest  celebrated  American  quartets. 
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Roger  Norrington 

Born  in  Oxford,  England,  Roger  Norrington  sang  and  played  the 
violin  from  an  early  age;  he  studied  English  literature  at  Cambridge 
University  and  conducting  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in  London. 
In  1962  he  formed  the  Schiitz  Choir.  He  was  musical  director  of  Kent 
Opera  from  its  founding  in  1969  until  1984;  from  1985  to  1988  he  was 
principal  conductor  and  artistic  advisor  of  the  Bournemouth  Sin- 
fonietta  and  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Jerusalem  Symphony. 
In  1986  Mr.  Norrington  signed  an  exclusive  long-term  contract  with 
EMI,  for  which  company  he  has  recorded  the  complete  Beethoven 
symphonies  and  piano  concertos,  Mozart's  Die  Zauberflote,  and  works 
by  Berlioz,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Weber,  Wagner,  Mendelssohn,  Rossini,  and  Brahms.  These 
recordings  were  made  with  the  London  Classical  Players,  which  Mr.  Norrington  founded  in 
1978  specifically  to  explore  historical  performance  practice.  Together  they  perform  regularly 
at  the  South  Bank,  where  their  series  of  "Experience  Weekends"  draw  capacity  audiences. 
They  have  also  appeared  at  major  European  music  centers  and  festivals,  toured  the  United 
States,  and  made  numerous  television  programs,  including  the  complete  Beethoven  sym- 
phonies for  the  BBC.  Mr.  Norrington  has  by  now  led  numerous  orchestras  in  Europe  and 
North  America.  His  first  appearance  with  a  major  American  orchestra  was  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  atTanglewood,  on  the  occasion  of  his  BSO  debut  in  July  1988;  he  has 
since  conducted  the  orchestra  several  times  atTanglewood,  and  on  subscription  concerts  at 
Symphony  Hall,  most  recently  this  past  January.  Mr.  Norrington  has  conducted  opera  at  the 
Royal  Opera,  English  National  Opera,  La  Scala,  La  Fenice  in  Venice,  and  Florence's  Teatro 
Comunale.  He  has  also  appeared  with  such  period-instrument  groups  as  the  Orchestra  of  the 
18th  Century,  the  Boston  Early  Music  Festival,  the  Netherlands  Bach  Society,  and  the  Early 
Opera  Project,  as  well  as  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  the  Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Norrington  is  scheduled  to  conduct  performances  of  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  next  February. 


Thomas  Zehetmair 

Thomas  Zehetmair  was  born  in  1961  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  where  both 
his  parents  are  violinists  and  teachers.  At  seventeen  he  made  his 
acclaimed  solo  debut  at  the  Vienna  Musikverein.  Mr.  Zehetmair  has 
since  performed  in  virtually  every  major  European  music  center,  in- 
cluding Berlin,  Munich,  Paris,  Rome,  Vienna,  London,  Hamburg, 
Zurich,  and  Amsterdam,  and  abroad  in  North  and  South  America, 
Australia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States.  Festival 
appearances  have  included  Salzburg,  Graz,  Lucerne,  Bonn,  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  Lockenhaus,  and  Ansbach.  He  has  performed  with  such 
conductors  as  Blomstedt,  Dohnanyi,  Eschenbach,  Hager,  Harnoncourt, 
Holliger,  Marriner,  Norrington,  Sanderling,  and  Sawallisch.  In  North  America,  Mr.  Zehetmair 
made  his  solo  debut  in  1985,  with  the  Minnesota  Orchestra.  He  has  since  returned  annually, 
for  appearances  with,  among  others,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Houston  Symphony,  Lincoln 
Center's  Mostly  Mozart  Festival,  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  with  which  he  made  his 
debut  at  Symphony  Hall  in  March  1991.  This  October  he  will  perform  the  Hartmann  Violin 
Concerto  with  the  Saint  Louis  Symphony,  and  the  Beethoven  Violin  Concerto  with  Roger 
Norrington  and  the  Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's  at  Avery  Fisher  Hall  in  New  York.  Mr.  Zehetmair's 
discography,  available  exclusively  onTeldec,  includes  concertos  by  Mozart,  Brahms,  Haydn, 
Mendelssohn,  Dvorak,  Sibelius,  and  Berg,  and  chamber  music  by  Beethoven,  Ravel,  and  Ysaye. 
Due  for  release  this  August  are  Mozart's  Violin  Concertos  1,  4,  and  7  with  the  Philharmonia 
under  Heinz  Holliger,  and  an  album  of  works  by  Schubert,  Beethoven,  and  Mozart  with  Mr. 
Zehetmair  as  both  conductor  and  soloist.  In  January  1993  Teldec  will  release  his  recordings  of 
the  Janacek,  Hartmann,  and  Berg  violin  concertos. 
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IMAGINE 

THE  POSSIBILITIES 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

encourages  the  relocation  of  business  and 

industry  to  Berkshire  County.  If  you're  looking 

for  the  exceptional  quality  of  life  and  genuine 

business  opportunities  offered  by  this 

beautiful  region,  please  contact  the 

Central  Berkshire  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

66  West  Street,  Pittsfield,  MA  01  201 . 

(413)  499-4000,  fax  (413)  447-9641. 

Attention:  Dennis  A.  Welcome 
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THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  contributors  for  their  generous  support  during 
the  1991-92  season.  These  very  special  patrons  have  each  donated  $  1,500  or  more  to  the  Tanglewood  Annual 
Fund,  the  Tanglewood  Business  Annual  Fund,  or  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Capital  gifts  to  the  new 
Concert  Hall  and  Tanglewood  Music  Center  are  recognized  elsewhere  in  the  program  book.  This  roster 
acknowledges  contributions  received  since  September  1,  1991- 


TANGLEWOOD  ANNUAL  FUND 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 
Ms.  Janet  Adams  and 

Mr.  James  Oberschmidt 
Mrs.  Sidney  Albert 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Atkin 
CarlissY.  Baldwin  and 

Randolph  G.  Hawthorne 
Mrs.  Rose  Barell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  Berger 
Harriet  and  Bernard  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neal  F.  Blackmarr 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Bloom 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  R.  Braus 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Brenner 
Ann  and  Richard  Brown 
Ms.  Sandra  L.  Brown 
Mrs.  Karl  Burack 
Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick 
Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Cornelio 
Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channing  Dichter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Downs 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Edelson 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  M.  Falik 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Nancy  Fitzpatrick  and  Lincoln  Russell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  E.  Fowler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Fraser 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
PriscillaH.  Garlock,M.D. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  R.  Ginsberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Golber 
Carol  R.  and  Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Joan  and  Richard  Goodkind 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerson  Gordon 
Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kermit  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Gordon 
Charlotte  and  Sheldon  Gross 
Klaus  and  Bobbie  Hallig 
Jerome  P.  Harkins  and 

Farha-Joyce  Haboucha 
William  B.  Harris 
William  R.  Harris 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch 
Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 
Selma  and  George  Hillman 
Drs.  Joan  and  Jerome  Hoffman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Housholder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  R.  Humes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 
Charles  H.  Jenkins,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Jerome 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kaiser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Kalmanoff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Y.  Kapiloff 
Selma  and  Walter  Kaye 
Monsignor  Leo  A.  Kelty 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F.  Kilmer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Kimmel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Kleinberg 
Barry  S.  Krasner,  M.D. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Langsam 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Leifman 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
Jed  Leshowitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Lesser 


Stuart  A.  Lesser 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  J.  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lieb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Loeb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Marks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  T  McCain 

David  and  Betsey  McKearnan 

The  Messinger  Family 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  H.  Miller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  T.  Miller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Moody 

David  Naseman  and  Toehl  Harding 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Novotny 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Olzman 

Dr.  Carole  Owens 

Mrs.  Archie  Peace 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Perlow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  James  Peterson 

Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 

Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rauch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Reich 

Ms.  Carol  A.  Rennie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Risley 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Rosasco 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W  Rosgen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merl  L.  Rouse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  B.  Rubin 

Sue  and  David  Rudd 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Sanders 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Martha  and  Aaron  Schecter 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Schnell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Shapiro 

Arthur  T  Shorin 
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Mrs.  Jeanette  S.  Simon 

Mrs.  Pollard  Simons 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton 

Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 

Dr.  Norman  Stearns  and  Mrs.  Irma 

Mann  Stearns 
Daniel  and  Helene  Sterling 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  J.  Stichman 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Strickman 

Aso  Tavitian 

William  and  Juliana  Thompson 

Richard  J.  Trant,  Jr. 

Theodore  J.  Trombly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Tytel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Verebay 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Weiller  III 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Werner 
Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  Whitney 
Robert  I.  Wishnick  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  A.  Wyman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Zemsky 
Dr.  Richard  M.  Ziter 
Anonymous  (6) 


TANGLEWOOD  BUSINESS  ANNUAL  FUND 


Berkshire  Associates  for  Neurological  Diseases 
Eugene  W  Leibowitz,  M.D. 

Classical  Tents 
EricWilska 

Crane  and  Company,  Inc. 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  and  Jack  Fitzpatrick 

Dresser-Hull  Company 
Richard  F.  Shields 

The  Fahey  Beverage  Company 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin 

Fairwinds  Gourmet  Coffee 
Michael  J.  Sullivan 

General  Electric  Plastics 

Hickey-Birches  Funeral  Home 
Paul  J.  and  Maureen  J.  Hickey 

Kay-Bee  Toy  Stores 
Ronald  Staffieri 


J.H.  Maxymillian,  Inc. 
James  Maxymillian 

Merchant  du  Vin 

Newgrange  Financial  Services,  Inc. 
Bruce  P.  Kelly 

Petricca  Industries,  Inc. 

Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  J.  Colvin 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Jane  and  Jack  Fitzpatrick 

Taylor  Rental  Center 
John  and  Joanne  Heaton 

Whitestone  Photo 

Yankee  Candle  Company 
Michael  J.  Kittredge 
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TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 


Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ  Company 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. P.  Barger 

Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

Ann  and  Alan  H.  Bernstein 

Boston  Showcase  Company 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Ms.  Helen  Ladd  Brackett 

The  Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Foundation 

The  Britten-Pears  Foundation 

Mrs.  Karl  Burack 

Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick 

Gordon  Clark  Memorial  Trust 

Mrs.  Eunice  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Cohen 

Country  Curtains 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Deely 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 

Dynatech  Corporation 

English  Speaking  Union 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Fisher 

The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 

Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation 

Charles  and  Sara  Goldberg  Charitable 

Trust 
The  William  and  Mary  Greve 

Foundation 
Ira  Haupt  II 

Mrs.  Boris  A.  Jackson  (d) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Leonard  Kandell  and  Dr.  Alice 

Kandell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  B.  Kay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 
The  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 
Ms.  Barbara  Kroll 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kruvant 


Ms.  Barbara  LaMont 

Mrs.  Peter  LB.  Lavan 

Ms.  Barbara  Lee/ Raymond  E.  Lee 

Foundation 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Linde 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London 
James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation 
Wynton  Marsalis 
Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  T  Mertz 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Moody 
Mu  Phi  Epsilon  Memorial  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 
Olivetti  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Bessie  Pappas  Charitable 

Foundation 
The  Pew  Charitable  Trusts 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Powers 
The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 
Frederick  W  Richmond  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Sagner 
Miss  Idah  L.  Salzman 
Ms.  Helen  Sangster 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Schneider 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Schnell 
Aaron  and  Abby  Schroeder 
Mrs.  Pollard  Simons 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 
Ms.  Mary  Hunting  Smith 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes 
Mt  and  Mis.  John  H.Wylde 
Anonymous  (2) 
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Subscribe  Now! 


■■■■.    :'■■      :     ■    ■■ 


Join  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  BSO  for  the 
1992-93  Season  at  Symphony  Hall! 


Special  Subscriber 
Benefits*. 

Your  Subscription  comes 
with  accompaniment! 

ADVANCE  NOTICE 

Subscribers  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  order  tickets  to  the 
summer  season  at  Tanglewood, 
Christmas  Pops  and  New  Year's 
Eve  Pops  in  advance  of  the 
general  public. 

TICKET  EXCHANGE 

New  for  1992-93!  Subscription 
tickets  may  be  exchanged  for 
another  BSO  performance    You 
needn't  miss  a  concert  due  to  a 
scheduling  conflict. 

TAKE  A  TAX  DEDUCTION 

Subscribers  who  are  unable  to 
attend  a  concert  may  donate  their 
tickets  for  resale.  You  will  be  sent 
a  receipt  acknowledging  you 
contribution. 

RESERVED  PARKING 

The  BSO,  in  conjunction  with  the 
First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist, 
offers  prepaid  parking  in  the 
Church's  garage  across  from 
Symphony  Hall.  Spaces  are 
imited  and  assigned  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis 


Its  easy  to  subscribe  to  the  BSO! 

Simply  pick  up  a  brochure  at  the  Tanglewood  Friends  office. 

In  Boston,  you  may  visit  the  Subscription  Office  at  Symphony  Hail 

or  call  (617)  266-7575,  Monday  through  Friday  9am  -  5pm 
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BOSTON 


POPS    AT    TANGLEWOOD 

BOSTON     POPS    ORCHESTRA 

JOHN    WILLIAMS,    CONDUCTOR 

1  07th    SEASON 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Pension  Fund 
Tuesday  evening,  July  21,1 992,  at  8:30 


John  Williams 


In  January  1980,  John  Williams  was  named  nineteenth  con- 
ductor of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  since  its  founding  in 
1885.  Born  in  New  York,  Mr.  Williams  attended  UCLA,  stud- 
ied composition  privately  with  Mario  Castelnuovo-Tedesco, 
and  attended  the  Juilliard  School,  where  he  studied  piano 
with  Madame  Rosina  Lhevinne.  He  worked  as  a  jazz  pianist 
before  beginning  his  career  in  the  film  studios,  where  he 
worked  with  such  composers  as  Bernard  Herrmann,  Alfred 
Newman,  and  Franz  Waxman.  He  went  on  to  write  music 
for  many  television  programs  in  the  1960s,  winning  two 
Emmy  awards  for  his  work. 

John  Williams  has  composed  the  music  and  served  as  music  director  for  more 
than  seventy  films,  including  Far  and  Away,  JFK,  Hook,  Home  Alone,  Presumed  Inno- 
cent, Born  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  Indiana  Jones  and  the  Last  Crusade,  Always,  Stanley 
and  Iris,  The  Accidental  Tourist,  Empire  of  the  Sun,  The  Witches  ofEastwick,  Indiana 
Jones  and  the  Temple  of  Doom,  Return  of  the  Jedi,  E.T.  (the  Extra-Terrestrial),  Raiders 
of  the  Lost  Ark,  The  Empire  Strikes  Back,  Superman,  Close  Encounters  of  the  Third 
Kind,  Star  Wars,  Jaws,  and  Goodbye,  Mr.  Chips.  He  has  received  thirty  Academy 
Award  nominations  and  has  been  awarded  four  Oscars  and  fifteen  Grammies,  as 
well  as  several  gold  and  platinum  records.  His  most  recent  Oscar  was  for  Best 
Original  Score  for  a  Motion  Picture,  for  E.T.  In  1992  he  received  two  Academy 
Award  nominations,  for  the  score  to  JFK  and  the  song  "When  You're  Alone"  from  the 
film  Hook. 

In  addition  to  his  film  music,  Mr.  Williams  has  written  many  concert  pieces, 
including  two  symphonies,  and  a  flute  concerto  and  violin  concerto  recorded  by  the 
London  Symphony  Orchestra.  Recent  works  include  the  theme  for  the  1992  Summer 
Olympics  and  a  clarinet  concerto,  which  was  performed  at  the  1991  Boston  Pops 
concert  at  Tanglewood. 

The  soundtrack  album  to  Star  Wars  has  sold  more  than  four  million  copies,  more 
than  any  non-pop  album  in  recording  history.  Many  of  Mr.  Williams'  film  scores 
have  been  recorded,  and  he  has  led  a  series  of  best-selling  albums  with  the  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra  for  Sony  Classical  and  Philips  Records.  Their  highly  acclaimed 
recordings  include  Pops  in  Space,  Pops  on  the  March,  Pops  Around  the  World,  Aisle 
Seat,  Swing,  Swing,  Swing,  Pops  Britannia,  Salute  to  Hollywood,  Pops  a  la  Russe,  an 
album  of  favorite  Russian  music,  and  an  all-Gershwin  album  entitled  Pops  by 
George.  The  first  recording  by  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  on  the 
Sony  Classical  label,  Music  of  the  Night,  an  album  of  contemporary  and  classic  show 
tunes,  was  released  in  1990.  Also  for  Sony  Classical,  they  have  recorded  a  collection 
of  favorite  marches,  entitled  /  Love  a  Parade,  an  album  of  John  Williams'  music  for 
the  films  of  Steven  Spielberg  entitled  The  Spielberg/Williams  Collaboration,  and,  their 
most  recent  release,  The  Green  Album,  which  includes  "This  Land  Is  Your  Land," 
"Simple  Gifts,"  and  "Theme  for  Earth  Day." 

Mr.  Williams  has  led  the  Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  on  United  States  tours 
in  1985  and  1989,  and  on  a  tour  of  Japan  in  November  1987.  He  led  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra  on  a  tour  of  Japan  in  June  1990.  This  summer  he  leads  the  Boston  Pops 
Esplanade  Orchestra  on  its  sixth  tour  of  United  States  summer  festivals.  Mr.  Williams 
has  appeared  as  guest  conductor  with  a  number  of  major  orchestras,  including  the 
London  Symphony,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic,  with  which  he  has  appeared  many  times  at  the  Hollywood 
Bowl.  He  has  been  awarded  honorary  degrees  from  many  American  colleges  and 
universities. 


"Beauty  and  the  Beast"  ©  1991  Walt  Disney  Music  Company/Wonderland  Music  Company,  Inc. 
Arranged  and  performed  by  permission  of  Walt  Disney  Music  Company/Wonderland  Music  Company  Inc. 
All  Rights  Reserved. 


THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 

JOHN  WILLIAMS,  CONDUCTOR 

Tuesday  evening;  July  21,  1992,  at 

Tanglewood 

- 

Bugler's  Dream  and  Olympic  Fanfare 

Arnaud/Williams 

Appalachian  Morning 

Hally-P.  Williams 

Performed  in  honor  of  the  Town  of  Lenox  on 

its  250th  anniversary 

Suite  from  JFK 

Williams 

Theme  —  Motorcade  —  Arlington 

Selections  from  West  Side  Story 

Bernstein-Mason 

I  Feel  Pretty  — Maria  — Something's  Coming  — 

Tonight  — One  Hand,  One  Heart  — Cool— America 

The  Mission  Theme 

Williams 

INTERMISSION 

Overture  to  Gypsy 

Styne 

Selections  from  Beauty  and  the  Beast 

Menken-Ramin 

Prologue  —  Belle  —  Gaston  —  Something  There  — 

Be  Our  Guest  — Beauty  and  the  Beast 

From  the  Fabulous  '40s 

Back  Bay  Shuffle 

McRae/Shaw-May 

Begin  the  Beguine 

Porter-May 

Sing,  Sing,  Sing 

Prima/Goodman-Hyman 

Summertime,  from  Porgy  and  Bess 

Gershwin-Williams 

Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar,  violin  solo 

I  Love  a  Parade 

arr.  Hayman 

Established  in  1903,  the  Boston  Symphony  Pension  Institution  is  the  oldest  among 
the  American  symphony  orchestras.  During  the  past  few  years  the  Pension  Institution 
has  paid  nearly  $1  million  annually  to  nearly  one  hundred  pensioners  or  their 
widows.  Pension  Institution  income  is  derived  from  Pension  Fund  concerts,  from 
Open  Rehearsals  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  and  from  radio  broadcasts 
through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  Contributions  are  also  made  each 
year  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.  Representatives  of  the  players  and  the 
Corporation  are  members  of  the  Pension  Institution's  Board  of  Directors. 


The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  and  John  Williams  may  be  heard  on  Sony  Classical  and  Philips  Records. 

Baldwin  Piano 

The  Boston  Pops  New  Music  Program  is  principally  funded  by  a  generous  grant  from 
the  Chiles  Foundation  of  Portland,  Oregon. 


O  S  T  O  N 


THE  BOSTON  POPS 
ORCHESTRA 

JOHN  WILLIAMS; 
Conductor 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON, 

Associate  Conductor 

Laureate 

RONALD  L.  FELDMAN; 
Assistant  Conductor 

First  Violins 

Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Chair 

Laura  Park 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Hose  Chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 

*  Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 

*  James  Cooke 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of 
rotated  seating  within  each 
string  section 

§On  sabbatical  leave 

t Substituting  Tanglewood  1992 


*  Si-Jing  Huang 

*  Victor  Romanul 
+Joseph  Conte 
tLisa  Crockett 

+ Alexander  Romanul 

Violas 

Robert  Barnes 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
§Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 

*  Edward  Gazouleas 

*  Kazuko  Matsusaka 
+Susan  Culpo 
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Die  schone  Miillerin 

German  text  by  Wilhelm  Mutter 


1.  DasWandern 

Das  Wandern  ist  des  Miillers  Lust, 

DasWandern! 

Das  mufi  ein  schlechter  Miiller  sein, 

Dem  niemals  fiel  das  Wandern  ein, 

DasWandern. 

Vom  Wasser  haben  wir's  gelernt, 
Vom  Wasser! 

Das  hat  nicht  Rast  bei  Tag  und  Nacht, 
Ist  stets  auf  Wanderschaft  bedacht, 
Das  Wasser. 

Das  sehn  wir  auch  den  Radern  ab, 

Den  Radern! 

Die  gar  nicht  gerne  stille  stehn, 

Die  sich  mein  Tag  nicht  mude  drehn, 

Die  Rader. 

Die  Steine  selbst,  so  schwer  sie  sind, 
Die  Steine! 

Sie  tanzen  mit  den  muntern  Reihn 
Und  wollen  gar  noch  schneller  sein, 
Die  Steine. 

O  Wandern,  Wandern,  meine  Lust, 
O  Wandern! 

Herr  Meister  und  Frau  Meisterin, 
LaBt  mich  in  Frieden  weiter  ziehn 
Und  wandern. 


The  Pretty  Mill-maid 

English  translation  by  Marc  Mandel, 
copyright®  1992 

1.  Wandering 

Oh  wandering  is  the  miller's  joy, 

yes,  wandering. 

He's  a  bad  miller  who's 

never  thought  of  wandering, 

wandering. 

We've  learned  it  from  the  water, 

from  the  water, 

which  has  no  rest  by  day  or  night, 

always  set  on  wandering, 

the  water. 

We  see  it  in  the  mill-wheels  too, 
the  mill-wheels! 
They  can't  stand  staying  still, 
they  never  tire  of  turning, 
the  mill-wheels. 

The  mill-stones  themselves, 
those  heavy  mill-stones, 
they  dance  in  the  lively  round 
and  would  love  to  go  faster  still, 
the  mill-stones. 

Oh  wandering,  wandering,  my  joy, 

wandering! 

Oh  Master,  Mistress, 

leave  me  in  peace  to  roam  farther 

and  wander. 


2.Wohin? 

Ich  hort'  ein  Bachlein  rauschen 
Wohl  aus  dem  Felsenquell, 
Hinab  zum  Tale  rauschen 
So  frisch  und  wunderhell. 

Ich  weiB  nicht,  wie  mir  wurde, 
Nicht  wer  den  Rat  mir  gab, 
Ich  mufite  auch  hinunter 
Mit  meinem  Wanderstab. 


2.  Where  To? 

I  heard  a  small  brook  rushing 
down  from  its  rocky  source, 
rushing  down  to  the  valley 
so  fresh  and  wonderfully  bright. 

I  don't  know  what  came  over  me, 
or  who  suggested  it: 
I  too  had  to  head  down  there 
with  my  walking-stick. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 


Hinunter  und  immer  weiter, 
Und  immer  dem  Bache  nach, 
Und  immer  frischer  rauschte, 
Und  immer  heller  der  Bach. 

1st  das  denn  meine  StraBe? 
O  Bachlein,  sprich,  wohin? 
Du  hast  mit  deinem  Rauschen 
Mir  ganz  berauscht  den  Sinn. 

Was  sag'  ich  denn  vom  Rauschen? 
Das  kann  kein  Rauschen  sein! 
Es  singen  wohl  die  Nixen 
Tief  unten  ihren  Reihn. 

LaB  singen,  Gesell,  laB  rauschen, 
Und  wandre  frohlich  nach! 
Es  gehn  ja  Muhlenrader 
In  jedem  klaren  Bach. 

3.  Halt! 

Eine  Miihle  seh'  ich  blicken 
Aus  den  Erlen  heraus, 
Durch  Rauschen  und  Singen 
Bricht  Radergebraus. 

Ei  willkommen,  ei  willkommen, 
SiiBer  Miihlengesang! 
Und  das  Haus,  wie  so  traulich! 
Und  die  Fenster,  wie  blank! 

Und  die  Sonne,  wie  helle 
Vom  Himmel  sie  scheint! 
Ei,  Bachlein,  liebes  Bachlein, 
War  es  also  gemeint? 

4.  Danksagung  an  den  Bach 

War  es  also  gemeint, 
Mein  rauschender  Freund, 
Dein  Singen,  dein  Klingen, 
War  es  also  gemeint? 

Zur  Miillerin  hin! 
So  lautet  der  Sinn. 
Gelt,  nab'  ich's  verstanden? 
Zur  Miillerin  hin! 

Hat  sie  dich  geschickt? 
Oder  hast  mich  beriickt? 
Das  mocht'  ich  noch  wissen, 
Ob  sie  dich  geschickt. 

Nun  wie's  auch  mag  sein, 
Ich  gebe  mich  drein: 
Was  ich  such',  hab'  ich  funden, 
Wie's  immer  mag  sein. 


On  down  and  ever  farther, 
always  following  the  brook — 
and  the  brook  rushed  on, 
fresher  and  brighter  still. 

Is  this,  then,  my  path? 
Oh  dear  brook,  tell  me,  where  to? 
You've  totally  enchanted  me 
with  your  rushing. 

Why  do  I  talk  of  "rushing"? 

That  can't  be  any  rushing: 

surely  those  are  water-sprites  singing, 

dancing  their  round  below. 

Let  them  sing,  friend,  let  it  rush, 
and  wander  gladly  on! 
So  go  the  mill-wheels 
in  every  clear  brook. 

3.  Halt! 

I  see  a  mill  gleaming 

among  the  elder-trees. 

The  roaring  of  mill-wheels 

breaks  through  the  rushing  and  singing. 

Hey,  welcome,  welcome, 

sweet  song  of  the  mill! 

And  the  house — oh  how  cozy! 

and  the  windows — how  they  shine! 

And  the  sun — how  brightly 
from  heaven  it  shines! 
Hey,  little  brook,  dear  little  brook — 
is  this  what  you  meant? 

4.  Thanks  to  the  Brook 

Is  this  what  you  meant, 
my  rushing  friend? 
Your  singing,  your  ringing — 
is  this  what  you  meant? 

To  the  mill-maid,  there! 
The  sense  of  your  song — 
so — was  that  it? 
To  the  mill-maid,  there? 

Did  she  send  you? 
Or  have  you  tricked  me? 
I'd  still  like  to  know 
whether  she  sent  you! 

Now,  whatever  happens, 
I'm  into  the  bargain; 
What  I  seek  I've  now  found, 
whatever  may  be. 


Nach  Arbeit  ich  frug, 

I  went  looking  for  work — 

Nun  hab'  ich  genug, 

now  I've  got  plenty: 

Fur  die  Hande,  fur's  Herze 

for  my  hands,  for  my  heart — 

Vollauf  genug! 

more  than  enough! 

5.  Am  Feierabend 

5.  On  Resting  at  Evening 

Hatt'  ich  tausend  Arme  zu  riihren! 

If  only  I  had  a  thousand  arms! 

Konnt'  ich  brausend  die  Rader 

I'd  be  strong  enough  to  guide  the 

fiihren! 

Konnt'  ich  wehen 

mill-wheels!  I'd  sweep  like  the  wind 

Durch  alle  Haine! 

through  every  grove! 

Kontt'  ich  drehen  alle  Steine! 

I  could  turn  every  mill-stone! — 

DaB  die  schone  Miillerin 

That  way  the  pretty  mill-maid 

Merkte  meinen  treuen  Sinn! 

would  notice  my  faithful  devotion! 

Ach,  wie  ist  mein  Arm  so  schwach! 

Oh,  how  weak  my  arm  is! 

Was  ich  hebe,  was  ich  trage, 

What  I  hoist,  what  I  carry, 

Was  ich  schneide,  was  ich  schlage, 

what  I  cut,  what  I  strike — 

Jede  Knappe  tut  mir's  nach. 

any  apprentice  can  match  me! 

Und  da  sitz'  ich  in  der  grossen  Runde, 

And  there  I  sit,  no  different  from  the 

others, 

In  der  sullen  kuhlen  Feierstunde, 

in  the  calm,  cool  hour  of  rest, 

Und  der  Meister  spricht  zu  Allen: 

and  the  master  says  to  us  all: 

Euer  Werk  hat  mir  gefallen; 

Your  work  has  pleased  me; 

Und  das  liebe  Madchen  sagt 

and  the  dear  maid  says 

Allen  eine  gute  Nacht. 

good  night  to  us  all. 

6.  Der  Neugierige 

6.  Curiosity 

Ich  frage  keine  Blume, 

I  do  not  ask  the  flowers, 

Ich  frage  keinen  Stern, 

I  do  not  ask  the  stars; 

Sie  konnen  mir  alle  nicht  sagen, 

not  one  of  them  can  tell  me 

Was  ich  erfiihr'  so  gern. 

what  I  so  want  to  know. 

Ich  bin  ja  auch  kein  Gartner, 

I'm  no  gardener  anyway, 

Die  Sterne  stehn  zu  hoch; 

and  the  stars  are  too  high — 

Mein  Bachlein  will  ich  fragen, 

so  I'll  ask  my  little  brook 

Ob  mich  mein  Herz  belog. 

whether  my  heart  was  lying. 

O  Bachlein  meiner  Liebe, 

Oh  little  brook  of  my  love, 

Wie  bist  du  heut'  so  stumm! 

you're  so  silent  today! 

Will  ja  nur  Eines  wissen, 

There's  just  one  thing  I  want  to  know — 

Ein  Wortchen  um  und  um. 

a  small  word,  all  told. 

"Ja,"  heiBt  das  eine  Wortchen, 

"Yes"  is  one  of  the  words, 

Das  andre  heiBet  "Nein," 

the  other  is  "No." 

Die  beiden  Wortchen  schlieBen 

These  two  little  words 

Die  ganze  Welt  mir  ein. 

encompass  my  entire  world. 

O  Bachlein  meiner  Liebe, 

Oh  dear  brook  of  my  love, 

Was  bist  du  wunderlich! 

how  strange  you  are! 

Will's  ja  nicht  weiter  sagen, 

Just  between  us — 

Sag',  Bachlein,  liebt  sie  mich? 

say,  little  brook:  does  she  love  me? 

Please  turn  the  page  quietly,  and 

only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 

7.  Ungeduld 

Ich  schnitt'  es  gern  in  alle  Rinden  ein, 
Ich  grub'  es  gern  in  jeden  Kieselstein, 
Ich  mocht'  es  sa'n  auf jedes  frische 

Beet 
Mit  Kressensamen,  der  es  schnell 

verrat, 
Auf  jeden  weiBen  Zettel  mocht'  ich's 

schreiben: 
Dein  ist  mein  Herz,  und  soil  es  ewig 

bleiben. 


7.  Impatience 

I'd  gladly  carve  it  into  every  tree, 
engrave  it  onto  every  stone, 
sow  it  into  each  new  garden  bed 

with  cress-seed,  which  will  soon  reveal 

it, 
write  it  on  every  blank  sheet  of  paper: 

My  heart  is  yours,  and  will  remain  so 
evermore. 


Ich  mocht'  mir  ziehen  einen  jungen 

Star, 
Bis  daB  er  sprach'  die  Worte  rein  und 

klar, 
Bis  er  sie  sprach'  mit  meines  Mundes 

Klang, 
Mit  meines  Herzens  vollem,  heiBen 

Drang; 
Dann  sang'  er  hell  durch  ihre 

Fensterscheiben : 
Dein  ist  mein  Herz,  und  soil  es  ewig 

bleiben. 


I'd  like  to  train  a  young  starling 

'til  it  could  say  the  words  plain  and 

clear, 
'til  it  could  say  them  as  with  my  own 

voice, 
with  the  brimming  fullness  of  my 

heart; 
then  it  would  sing  brightly  at  her 

window: 
My  heart  is  yours,  and  will  remain  so 

evermore. 


Den  Morgenwinden  mocht'  ich's 

hauchen  ein, 
Ich  mocht'  es  sauseln  durch  den  regen 

Hain; 
O,  leuchtet'  es  aus  jedem 

Blumenstern! 
Triig'  es  der  Duft  zu  ihr  von  nah  und 

fern! 
Ihr  Wogen,  konnt  ihr  nichts  als  Rader 

treiben? 
Dein  ist  mein  Herz,  und  soil  es  ewig 

bleiben. 


I'd  breathe  it  onto  the  morning  wind, 

send  it  rustling  through  the  vibrant 

groves; 
oh,  it  would  shine  from  ever)-  galaxy 

of  flowers! 
Oh,  if  the  breeze  could  waft  it  to 

her,  from  near  and  far! 
You  waves,  can  you  set  nothing 

but  millstones  in  motion? 
My  heart  is  yours,  and  will  remain  so 

evermore. 


Ich  meint',  es  miiBt'  in  meinen  Augen 

stehn, 
Auf  meinen  Wangen  miiBt'  man's 

brennen  sehn, 
Zu  lesen  war's  auf  meinem  stummen 

Mund, 
Eine  jeder  Atemzug  gab's  laut  ihr 

kund; 
Und  sie  merkt  nichts  von  all'  dem 

bangen  Treiben: 
Dein  ist  mein  Herz,  und  soil  es  ewig 

bleiben! 


You'd  think  it  was  apparent  in  my  eyes; 

surely  people  see  it  burning  on  my 

cheeks, 
or  can  read  it  on  my  silent  lips, 

so  that  just  one  breath  would  plainly 

let  her  know. 
Yet  she  pays  no  attention  to  my 

anxious  longings: 
My  heart  is  yours,  and  will  remain  so 

evermore. 


8.  Morgengrufi 

Guten  Morgen,  scheme  Miillerin! 
Wo  steckst  du  gleich  das  Kopfchen  hin, 
Als  war'  dir  was  geschehen? 
VerdrieBt  dich  denn  mein  Gruss  so 

schwer? 
Verstort  dich  denn  mein  Blick  so  sehr? 
So  muB  ich  wieder  gehen. 

O  laB  mich  nur  von  feme  stehn, 

Nach  deinem  lieben  Fenster  sehn, 

Von  feme,  ganz  von  feme! 

Du  blondes  Kopfchen,  komm  hervor! 

Hervor  aus  euren  runden  Tor, 

Ihr  blauen  Morgensterne! 

Ihr  schlummertrunknen  Augelein, 
Ihr  taubetriibten  Bliimelein, 
Was  scheuet  ihr  die  Sonne? 
Hat  es  die  Nacht  so  gut  gemeint, 
DaB  ihr  euch  schlieBt  und  biickt  und 

weint 
Nach  ihrer  sullen  Wonne? 

Nun  schiittelt  ab  derTraume  Flor, 
Und  hebt  euch  frisch  und  frei  empor 
In  Gottes  hellen  Morgen! 
Die  Lerche  wirbelt  in  der  Luft, 
Und  aus  dem  tiefen  Herzen  ruft 
Die  Liebe  Leid  und  Sorgen. 

9.  Des  Mullers  Blumen 

Am  Bach  viel  kleine  Blumen  stehn, 
Aus  hellen  blauen  Augen  sehn; 
Der  Bach  der  ist  des  Mullers  Freund, 
Und  hellblau  Liebchens  Auge  scheint, 
Drum  sind  es  meine  Blumen. 

Dicht  unter  ihrem  Fensterlein 
Da  will  ich  pflanzen  die  Blumen  ein, 
Da  ruft  ihr  zu,  wenn  alles  schweigt, 
Wenn  sich  ihr  Haupt  zu  Schlummer 

neigt, 
Ihr  wiBt  ja,  was  ich  meine. 

Und  wenn  sie  tat  die  Auglein  zu, 
Und  schlaft  in  siiBer,  siiBer  Ruh', 
Dann  lispelt  als  ein  Traumgesicht 
Ihr  zu:  VergiB,  vergiB  mein  nicht! 
Das  ist  es,  was  ich  meine. 

Und  schlieBt  sie  fruh  die  Laden  auf, 

Dann  schaut  mit  Liebesblick  hinauf : 
DerTau  in  euren  Augelein, 
Das  sollen  meine  Tranen  sein, 
Die  will  ich  auf  euch  weinen. 


8.  Morning  Greeting 

Good  morning,  pretty  mill-maid! 
Why  do  you  turn  away  your  face 
as  though  something  were  wrong? 
Does  my  greeting  displease  you  so 

much? 
Is  my  glance  so  disturbing  to  you? 
Then  I  must  go. 

Oh  just  let  me  stand  at  a  distance, 
looking  toward  your  dear  window, 
from  afar,  only  from  afar! 
You  dear  blonde  head,  come  on  out! 
Come  forth  from  your  round  gate, 
you  blue  morning-stars! 

You  little  eyes  steeped  in  slumber, 

you  dew-laden  little  flowers, 

why  do  you  avoid  the  sun? 

Are  you  so  taken  with  the  night 

that  you  close  up,  bow  down,  and  weep 

for  its  quiet  bliss? 

Now  shake  off  the  veil  of  dreams, 
and  rise  up  fresh  and  free 
in  God's  bright  morning! 
The  lark  warbles  in  the  air, 
and,  from  the  heart's  depths, 
love  summons  sorrow  and  care. 

9.  The  Miller's  Flowers 

By  the  brook  stand  many  small  flowers, 
peering  up  with  bright  blue  eyes; 
the  brook,  who  is  the  miller's  friend. 
And  bright  blue  are  my  sweetheart's  eyes: 
so  they  are  my  flowers. 

Close  under  her  window, 

there  I'd  like  to  plant  flowers; 

then  call  to  her  when  it's  quiet, 

when  her  head  is  bowed  in  slumber — 

surely  you  know  what  I  mean. 

And  when  she  shuts  her  eyes 
and  sleeps  in  sweet,  sweet  rest, 
I'd  whisper  to  her  as  in  a  dream: 
Don't,  don't  forget  me! 
That's  what  I  mean. 

And  when  she  opened  the  shutters 

next  morning, 
I'd  look  up  with  a  lover's  gaze; 
the  dew  on  your  dear  eyes — 
that  will  be  my  tears, 
which  I  would  weep  upon  you. 

Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 


10.  Tranenregen 

Wir  saBen  so  traulich  beisammen 
Im  kiihlen  Erlendach, 
Wir  schauten  so  traulich  zusammen 
Hinab  in  den  rieselnden  Bach. 

Der  Mond  war  auch  gekommen, 
Die  Sternlein  hinterdrein, 
Und  schauten  so  traulich  zusammen 
In  den  silbernen  Spiegel  hinein. 

Ich  sah  nach  keinem  Monde, 
Nach  keinem  Sternenschein, 
Ich  schaute  nach  ihrem  Bilde, 
Nach  ihren  Augen  allein. 

Und  sahe  sie  nicken  und  blicken 
Herauf  aus  dem  seligen  Bach, 
Die  Bliimlein  am  Ufer,  die  blauen, 

Sie  nickten  und  blickten  ihr  nach. 

Und  in  den  Bach  versunken 
Der  ganze  Himmel  schien, 
Und  wollte  mich  mit  hinunter 
In  seine  Tiefe  ziehn. 

Und  iiber  den  Wolken  und  Sternen 
Da  rieselte  munter  der  Bach, 
Und  rief  mit  Singen  und  Klingen: 
Geselle,  Geselle,  mir  nach! 

Da  gingen  die  Augen  mir  iiber, 
Da  ward  es  im  Spiegel  so  kraus; 
Sie  sprach:  Es  kommt  ein  Regen, 
Ade,  ich  geh'  nach  Haus. 


10.  Rain  of  Tears 

We  sat  so  cozily  together 
beneath  the  cool  cover  of  the  alders; 
we  gazed  down  so  cozily  together 
into  the  rippling  brook. 

The  moon  had  also  come  out, 
the  stars  following  after, 
and  looked  down  so  cozily  together 
into  the  silver  mirror. 

I  had  no  eyes  for  the  moon, 
nor  for  the  shining  stars: 
I  looked  only  at  her, 
at  her  eyes  alone. 

And  I  saw  them  nodding  and  looking 

up  from  the  blessed  brook, 

those  little  flowers  on  the  shore,  the 

blue  ones, 
they  nodded  and  looked  up  at  her. 

And  within  the  brook 
all  heaven  seemed  absorbed, 
and  wanted  to  pull  me  down 
into  its  depths. 

And  above  the  clouds  and  stars 
the  brook  cheerfully  murmured 
and  called  with  the  sound  of  its  song: 
Come  friend — good  friend — to  me! 

Then  my  eyes  filled  up, 
blurring  the  mirror's  image; 
she  spoke:  It's  going  to  rain. 
Good-bye,  I'm  going  home. 


11.  Mein 

Bachlein,  laB  dein  Rauschen  sein! 
Rader,  stellt  eur  Brausen  ein! 
All'  ihr  muntern  Waldvogelein, 
GroB  und  klein, 
Endet  eure  Melodein! 

Durch  den  Hain 

Aus  und  ein 

Schalle  heut'  ein  Reim  allein: 

Die  geliebte  Mullerin  ist  mein! 

Mein! 


11.  Mine 

Dear  brook,  stop  your  rushing! 
Mill-wheels,  cease  your  roaring! 
All  you  cheerful  woodbirds, 
big  and  small, 
end  your  melodies! 

Through  the  glade, 

in  and  out, 

trumpet  forth  one  single  rhyme: 

The  beloved  mill-maid  is  mine! 

Mine! 


Friihling,  sind  das  alle  deine 

Springtime,  are  these  all  your  flowers? 

Bliimelein? 

Sonne,  hast  du  keinen  hellern  Schein? 

Sun,  can't  you  shine  more  brightly? 

Ach,  so  muB  ich  ganz  allein, 

Ah,  I  must  be  entirely  alone  then, 

Mit  dem  seligen  Worte  mein, 

with  that  blessed  word — mine — 

Unverstanden  in  der  weiten 

beyond  comprehension  to  anything 

Schopfungsein! 

in  existence! 

12.  Pause 

12.  Pause 

Meine  Laute  hab'  ich  gehangt  an 

I've  hung  my  lute  upon  the  wall 

die  Wand, 

Hab'  sie  umschlungen  mit  einem 

and  wound  it  around  with  a  green 

griinen  Band — 

ribbon — 

Ich  kann  nicht  mehr  singen, 

I  can  no  longer  sing: 

mein  Herz  ist  zu  voll; 

my  heart  is  too  full, 

WeiB  nicht,  wie  ich's  in  Reime 

I  don't  know  how  I'm  to  force  rhymes 

zwingen  soil. 

from  it. 

Meiner  Sehnsucht  allerheiBesten 

My  passion's  most  burning  torment 

Schmerz 

Durft'  ich  aushauchen  in  Liederscherz, 

I  could  breathe  out  in  playful  song; 

Und  wie  ich  klagte  so  suB  und  fein, 

and  as  I  lamented  so  sweetly  and  artfully 

Glaubt'  ich  doch,  mein  Leiden  war' 

I  still  thought  my  sorrows  were  not 

nicht  klein. 

small. 

Ei,  wie  groB  ist  wohl  meines  Gliickes 

Oh,  how  great  must  be  the  burden  of 

Last, 

my  good  fortune, 

DaB  kein  Klang  auf  Erden  es  in  sich 

that  no  tone  on  earth  can  convey  it. 

faBt? 

Nun,  liebe  Laute,  ruh'  an  dem  Nagel 

Now,  dear  lute,  rest  here  on  this  nail! 

hier! 

Und  weht  ein  Liiftchen  iiber  die 

And  should  a  slight  breeze  waft  across 

Saiten  dir, 

your  strings, 

Und  streift  eine  Biene  mit  ihren 

or  a  bee  strike  you  with  its  wings, 

Fliigeln  dich, 

Da  wird  mir  so  bange 

then  I  shall  be  anxious, 

und  es  durchschauert  mich. 

and  filled  through  with  shuddering. 

Warum  lieB  ich  das  Band  auch  hangen 

Why  have  I  let  the  ribbon  hang  down 

so  lang'? 

so  far? 

Oft  fliegt's  um  die  Saiten 

It  often  chances  against  the  strings 

mit  seufzendem  Klang. 

with  a  sighing  tone. 

Ist  es  der  Nachklang  meiner 

Is  it  the  echo  of  my  love's  pain? 

Liebespein? 

Or  is  it  prelude  to  some  new  songs? 

Soil  es  das  Vorspiel  neuer  Lieder  sein? 

13.  Mit  dem  griinen  Lautenbande 

13.  With  the  Green  Lute-ribbon 

"Schad  um  das  schone  grime  Band, 

"Too  bad  that  pretty  green  ribbon 

DaB  es  verbleicht  hier  an  der  Wand, 

is  fading  here  on  the  wall — 

Ich  hab'  das  Griin  so  gern!" 

I  like  green  so  much!" 

So  sprachst  du,  Liebchen,  heut'  zu  mir; 

So  you  said  to  me  today,  my  love; 

Gleich  kniipf  ich's  ab  und  send'  es  dir; 

so  I've  untied  it  to  send  to  you: 

Nun  hab'  das  Griine  gern! 

enjoy  its  green! 

Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 

1st  audi  dein  ganzer  Liebster  weiB, 
Soil  Griin  doch  haben  seinen  Preis, 
Und  ich  auch  hab'  es  gern. 
Weil  unsre  Lieb  ist  immergrun, 
Weil  griin  der  Hoffnung  Fernen 

bliihn, 
Drum  haben  wir  es  gern. 

Nun  schlinge  in  die  Locken  dein 
Das  griine  Band  gefallig  ein, 
Du  hast  ja's  Griin  so  gern. 
Dann  weiB  ich,  wo  die  Hoffnung 

wohnt, 
Dann  weiB  ich,  wo  die  Liebe  thront, 

Dann  hab'  ich's  Griin  erst  gern. 


Even  if  your  lover  is  all  in  white, 
green  still  deserves  praise, 
and  I  like  it  too! 
Since  our  love  is  evergreen, 
since  far-off  hope  blooms  green, 

that's  why  we  like  it! 

Now  braid  that  green  ribbon 

into  your  hair  nicely: 

you  like  green  so  much. 

Then  I'll  know  where  hope  dwells, 

then  I'll  know  where  love's 

enthroned — 
only  then  will  I  really  love  green. 


14.  Der Jager 

Was  sucht  denn  der  Jager  am 

Miihlbach  hier? 
Bleib',  trotziger  Jager,  in  deinem 

Revier! 
Hier  giebt  es  kein  Wild  zu  jagen  fiir 

dich, 
Hier  wohnt  nur  ein  Rehlein,  ein 

zahmes,  fiir  mich. 

Und  willst  du  das  zartliche  Rehlein 

sehn, 
So  laB  deine  Biichsen  im  Walde  stehn, 
So  laB  deine  klaffenden  Hunde  zu 

Haus, 
Und  laB  auf  dem  Home  den  Saus  und 

Braus, 
Und  schere  vom  Kinne  das  struppige 

Haar; 
Sonst  scheut  sich  im  Garten  das 

Rechlein  fiirwahr. 

Doch  besser,  du  bliebest  im  Walde 

dazu, 
Und  lieBest  die  Miihlen  und  M tiller 

in  Ruh'. 
Was  taugen  die  Fischlein  im  griinen 

Gezweig? 
Was  will  denn  das  Eichhorn  im 

blaulichen  Teich? 
Drum  bleibe,  du  trotziger  Jager,  im 

Hain, 
Und  laB  mich  mit  meinen  drei  Radern 

allein; 


14.  The  Hunter 

What's  the  hunter  looking  for  here  by 

the  mill-stream? 
Spiteful  hunter — stay  in 

your  own  hunting  ground! 
There's  no  game  here  for  you  to  hunt: 

only  a  little  dove  lives  here,  a  tame  one, 
for  me. 

And  if  you  want  to  see  that  tender  doe, 

leave  your  rifles  standing  in  the  woods, 
and  leave  your  yelping  dogs  at  home, 

and  leave  off  all  that  noise  blowing 

your  horn; 
and  cut  from  your  chin  that  shaggy 

hair; 
or  my  doe  in  the  garden  will  surely  be 

frightened. 

Still  better — stay  there  in  the  woods, 

and  leave  the  mill  and  the  miller  in 

peace. 
Of  what  use  are  fish  in  the  green 

tree-branches? 
What  does  a  squirrel  want  in  the 

bluish  pond? 
So  stay  there,  you  spiteful  hunter,  in 

the  grove, 
and  leave  me  alone  with  my  three 

mill-wheels. 


Und  willst  meinem  Schatzchen  dich 

/ 
And  if  you  want  to  win  my  sweetheart, 

machen  beliebt, 

So  wisse,  mein  Freund,  was  ihr 

then  know,  my  friend,  what  distresses 

Herzchen  betriibt: 

her  heart: 

Die  Eber,  die  kommen  zu  Nacht 

the  wild  boars  that  come  at  night 

aus  dem  Hain, 

from  the  grove 

Und  brechen  in  ihren  Kohlgarten  ein, 

and  break  into  her  cabbage-patch, 

Und  treten  und  wiihlen  herum  in 

and  trample  it,  and  uproot  the  field. 

dem  Feld: 

Die  Eber  die  schiefie  du  Jagerheld! 

Those  boars — shoot  them,  you 

hunter-hero! 

15.  Eifersucht  und  Stolz 

15.  Jealousy  and  Pride 

Wohin  so  schnell,  so  kraus  und  wild, 

Where  to  so  fast,  so  riled  and  wild, 

mein  lieber  Bach? 

my  dear  brook? 

Eilst  du  voll  Zorn  dem  frechen 

Do  you  hurry  so  angrily  after  that  cheeky 

B ruder Jager  nach? 

brother  huntsman? 

Kehr'  um,  kehr'  um,  und  schilt  erst 

Turn  round,  turn  round,  and  first  scold 

deine  Miillerin 

your  mill-maid 

Fur  ihren  leichten,  losen,  kleinen 

for  her  light,  loose,  petty  flightiness. 

Flattersinn. 

Sahst  du  sie  gestern  abend  nicht 

Didn't  you  see  her  last  night  standing 

am  Tore  stehn, 

at  the  gate, 

Mit  langem  Halse  nach  der  grofien 

craning  her  neck,  looking  down 

StraBe  sehn? 

the  big  street? 

Wenn  von  dem  Fang  der  Jager  lustig 

When  with  his  catch  the  hunter 

zieht  nach  Haus, 

cheerfully  heads  home, 

Da  steckt  kein  sittsam  Kind  den  Kopf 

a  well-bred  girl  doesn't  stick  her  head 

zum  Fenster  'naus. 

out  the  window. 

Geh',  Bachlein,  hin  und  sag  ihr  das, 

Go  there,  dear  brook,  and  tell  her  that; 

doch  sag  ihr  nicht, 

Horst  du,  kein  Wort,  von  meinem 

but  don't  you  say  a  word  about 

traurigen  Gesicht; 

my  sad  expression! 

Sag  ihr:  Er  schnitzt'  bei  mir  sich 

Tell  her:  nearby,  he  cut  himself  a  pipe 

eine  Pfeif  aus  Rohr, 

from  a  reed, 

Und  blast  den  Kindern  scheme  Tanz' 

and  plays  pretty  dances  and  songs 

und  Lieder  vor. 

for  the  children. 

16.  Die  Hebe  Farbe 

16.  The  Beloved  Color 

In  Griin  will  ich  mich  kleiden, 

In  green  I'll  dress  myself — 

In  griineTranenweiden, 

the  green  of  weeping  willows: 

Mein  Schatz  hat's  Griin  so  gern. 

My  love  likes  green  so  much. 

Will  suchen  einen  Zypressenhain, 

I'll  seek  a  grove  of  cypresses, 

Eine  Heide  voll  griinem  Rosmarein, 

a  heath  all  green  with  rosemary: 

Mein  Schatz  hat's  Griin  so  gern. 

My  love  likes  green  so  much. 

Wohlauf  zum  frohlichen  Jagen! 

Now  on  to  the  merry  hunt! 

Wohlauf  durch  Heid'  und  Hagen! 

Now  on  through  heath  and  hedges! 

Mein  Schatz  hat's  Jagen  so  gern. 

My  love  likes  hunting  so  much. 

Das  Wild,  das  ich  jage,  das  ist  der  Tod, 

The  game  that  I  hunt — it's  death; 

Die  Heide,  die  heiB  ich  die  Liebesnot, 

the  heath  I  call  "Love's  Distress": 

Mein  Schatz  hat's  Jagen  so  gern. 

My  love  likes  hunting  so  much. 

Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 

Grabt  mir  ein  Grab  im  Wasen, 
Deckt  mich  mit  grunem  Rasen, 
Mein  Schatz  hat's  Griin  so  gern. 
Kein  Kreuzlein  schwarz,  kein  Bliimlein 

bunt, 
Griin,  Alles  griin  so  rings  und  rund! 
Mein  Schatz  hat's  Griin  so  gern. 


Dig  me  a  grave  in  the  turf, 
cover  me  over  with  green  grass: 
my  love  likes  green  so  much. 
No  black  cross,  no  colored  flowers, 

just  green,  on  all  sides  'round: 
My  love  likes  green  so  much. 


17.  Die  bose  Farbe  17.  The  Wicked  Color 

Ich  mochte  ziehn  in  die  Welt  hinaus,  I'd  love  to  head  out  into  the  world, 

Hinaus  in  die  weite  Welt,  out  into  the  wide  world; 

Wenn's  nur  so  griin,  so  griin  nicht  war'  if  only  it  weren't  quite  so  green, 

Da  drauBen  in  Wald  und  Feld!  out  there  in  the  woods  and  fields! 


Ich  mochte  die  griinen  Blatter  all' 
Pfliicken  von  jedem  Zweig, 
Ich  mochte  die  griinen  Graser  all' 
Weinen  ganz  totenbleich. 

Ach  Griin,  du  bose  Farbe  du, 
Was  siehst  mich  immer  an, 
So  stolz,  so  keck,  so  schadenfroh, 
Mich  armen  weiBen  Mann? 

Ich  mochte  liegen  vor  ihrer  Tiir, 
Im  Sturm  und  Regen  und  Schnee, 
Und  singen  ganz  leise  bei  Tag  und 

Nacht 
Das  eine  Wortchen  Ade! 


I'd  love  to  pluck  from  every  branch 

all  of  the  green  leaves; 

I'd  love  to  turn  the  green  grass 

quite  deathly  pale  with  all  my  weeping. 

Oh,  green,  you  wicked  color,  you, 
why  do  you  constantly  watch  me 
so  proudly,  so  impudently,  so  gloatingly, 
me,  a  poor,  white  man? 

I'd  love  to  lie  before  her  door, 
in  storm  and  rain  and  snow, 
and  sing  so  softly,  day  and  night, 

that  one  small  word:  "Farewell!" 


Horch,  wenn  im  Wald  ein  Jagdhorn 

schallt, 
So  klingt  ihr  Fensterlein, 
Und  schaut  sie  auch  nach  mir  nicht 

aus, 
Darf  ich  doch  schauen  hinein. 


Hark — should  a  hunting  horn  peal  in 

the  woods, 
there's  a  sound  at  her  window! 
And  though  it's  not  me  she's  looking 

for, 
I  can  still  look  in  at  her. 


O  binde  von  der  Stirn  dir  ab 
Das  griine,  griine  Band; 
Ade,  ade!  und  reiche  mir 
Zum  Abschied  deine  Hand! 


Oh,  untie  from  your  brow 
that  green,  green  ribbon; 
Farewell,  farewell!  and  give  me 
your  hand  in  farewell. 


18.  Trockne  B  lumen 

Ihr  Bliimlein  alle,  die  sie  mir  gab, 
Euch  soil  man  legen  mit  mir  ins  Grab. 

Wie  seht  ihr  alle  mich  an  so  weh, 
Als  ob  ihr  wiistet,  wie  mir  gescheh'? 

Ihr  Bliimlein  alle,  wie  welk,  wie  blaB? 
Ihr  Bliimlein  alle,  wovon  so  naB? 


18.  Dried-up  Flowers 

All  you  flowers  that  she  gave  me, 
you'll  be  laid  with  me  in  my  grave. 

How  you  all  look  at  me  so  sadly, 

as  if  you  knew  how  this  happened  to  me. 

All  you  flowers,  how  withered,  how  pale? 
All  you  flowers — how  then  so  damp? 


Ach,  Tranen  machen  nicht  maiengriin, 
Machen  tote  Liebe  nicht  wieder  bliihn. 


Oh!  tears  don't  make  you  May-green, 
or  make  dead  love  bloom  again. 


Und  Lenz  wird  kommen, 

und  Winter  wird  gehen, 

Und  Bliimlein  werden  im  Grase  stehn. 

And  spring  will  come, 

and  winter  will  go, 

and  flowers  will  spring  up  in  the  grass. 

Und  Bliimlein  liegen  in  meinem  Grab, 
Die  Bliimlein  alle,  die  sie  mir  gab. 

And  flowers  will  lie  in  my  grave, 
all  the  flowers  that  she  gave  me. 

Und  wenn  sie  wandelt  am  Hiigel 

vorbei, 
Und  denkt  im  Herzen:  Der  meint'  es 

And  when  she  walks  on  the  hill  nearby 
and  thinks  in  her  heart:  He  was  true  to 

treu! 

me! 

Dann  Bliimlein  alle,  heraus,  heraus! 
Der  Mai  ist  kommen,  der  Winter  ist 
aus. 

Then,  all  you  flowers,  up,  rise  up! 
May  has  come:  winter  is  over. 

19.  Der  Miiller  und  der  Bach 

19.  The  Miller  and  the  Brook 

Der  Muller: 

The  Miller: 

Wo  ein  treues  Herze  in  Liebe  vergeht, 
Da  welken  die  Lilien  auf  jedem  Beet; 
Da  muB  in  die  Wolken  der  Vollmond 

gehn, 
Damit  seine  Tranen  die  Menschen 

nicht  sehn; 
Da  halten  die  Englein  die  Augen  sich 

When  a  true  heart  dies  from  love, 
then  the  lilies  wither  in  their  own  beds; 
then  must  the  full  moon  go  behind 

the  clouds, 
lest  mankind  see  its  tears; 

then  the  angels  close  their  eyes  tight, 

zu, 
Und  schluchzen  und  singen  die  Seele 
zur  Ruh'. 

sobbing,  and  singing  the  soul  to  rest. 

Der  Bach: 

The  Brook: 

Und  wenn  sich  die  Liebe  dem  Schmerz 

And  when  love  frees  itself  from  sorrow, 

entringt, 
Ein  Sternlein,  ein  neues,  am  Himmel 

erblinkt. 
Da  springen  drei  Rosen, 
halb  rot  und  halb  weiB, 
Die  welken  nicht  wieder,  aus 

Dornenreis. 
Und  die  Engelein  schneiden  die  Fliigel 

sich  ab 
Und  gehn  alle  Morgen  zur  Erde  herab. 

a  little  star,  a  new  one,  twinkles  in 

heaven; 
then  three  roses  spring  up, 
half  red  and  half  white, 
no  more  to  wither,  from  the  thorny 

stem. 
And  the  angels  clip  off  their  wings 

and  come  down  to  earth  each  morning. 

Der  Muller: 

The  Miller: 

Ach  Bachlein,  liebes  Bachlein, 

du  meinst  es  so  gut; 

Ach  Bachlein,  aber  weiBt  du, 

wie  Liebe  tut? 
Ach,  unten,  da  unten,  die  kiihle  Ruh'! 
Ach,  Bachlein,  liebes  Bachlein,  so  singe 

nur  zu. 

Ah,  dear  little  brook, 

you  mean  so  well; 

ah,  little  brook,  but  don't  you  know 

what  love  can  do? 
Ah  below,  there  below — cool  rest! 
Ah,  dear  little  brook,  just  sing  on. 

Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 

20.  Des  Baches  Wiegenlied 

20.  The  Brook's  Cradle-song 

Gute  Ruh',  gute  Ruh'! 

Rest  well,  rest  well! 

Tii'  die  Augen  zu! 

Shut  your  eyes! 

Wandrer,  du  miider, 

Wanderer,  you  weary  one, 

du  bist  zu  Haus. 

now  you're  at  home. 

Die  Treu'  ist  hier, 

The  truth  is  here— 

Sollst  liegen  bei  mir, 

you  lie  here  with  me 

Bis  das  Meer  will  trinken  die  Bachlein 
aus. 

until  the  sea  drinks  all  the  brooks  dry. 

Will  betten  dich  kiihl, 

Here  I'll  give  you  a  fresh  bed 

Auf  weichem  Pfuhl, 

with  a  soft  pillow 

In  dem  blauen 

in  a  little 

krystallenen  Kammerlein. 

crystal-blue  chamber. 

Heran,  heran, 

Come  now,  come, 

Was  wiegen  kann, 

to  cradle  him, 

Woget  und  wieget  den  Knaben  mir  ein! 

rock  and  cradle  the  boy  for  me. 

Wenn  ein  Jagdhorn  schallt 

When  a  hunting  horn  echoes 

Aus  dem  griinen  Wald, 

from  the  green  wood, 

Will  ich  sausen  und  brausen 

I'll  rush  and  roar  all  about  you. 

wo  hi  um  dich  her. 

Blickt  nicht  herein, 

Don't  look  this  way, 

Blaue  Blumelein! 

little  blue  flowers . . . 

Ihr  macht  meinem  Schlafer 

you'll  bring  my  sleeping  one 

die  Traume  so  schwer. 

such  bad  dreams. 

Hinweg,  hinweg 

Away,  away 

Von  dem  Miihlensteg, 

from  the  mill-path, 

Boses  Magdelein, 

wicked  girl, 

daft  ihn  dein  Schatten 

so  your  shadow 

nicht  weckt! 

doesn't  wake  him! 

Wirf  mir  herein 

Toss  in 

Dein  Tuchlein  fein, 

your  fine  kerchief, 

DaB  ich  die  Augen  ihm  halte  bedeckt! 

so  I  can  cover  his  eyes. 

Gute  Nacht,  gute  Nacht! 

Good  night,  good  night! 

Bis  Alles  wacht, 

until  everything  wakes: 

Schlaf  aus  deine  Freude, 

sleep  away  your  joy, 

schlaf  aus  dein  Leid! 

sleep  away  your  sorrow! 

Der  Vollmond  steigt, 

The  full  moon  is  rising, 

Der  Nebel  weicht, 

the  mist  clears, 

Und  der  Himmel  da  oben,  wie  ist 

and  the  heaven  above — how  vast  it  is! 

er  so  weit! 
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Madelyne  Cuddeback,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  MA  021 15  at  (617)  638-9254. 


Proud  sponsors  of  the  TDK  Lawn  Tickets  For  Children  program  at  Tanglewood. 
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Wednesday,  July  22,  at  8:30 

SANFORD  SYLVAN,  baritone 
DAVID  BREITMAN,  piano 


ALL-SCHUBERT  PROGRAM 


Drei  Klavierstiicke,  D.946 

No.  1  in  E-flat  minor 
No.  2  in  E-flat 
No.  3  in  C 


INTERMISSION 


Die  schbne  Miillerin,  D.795 
Das  Wandern  (Wandering) 
Wohin?  (Where  To?) 
Halt!  (Halt!) 

Danksagung  an  den  Bach  (Thanks  to  the  Brook) 
Am  Feierabend  (On  Resting  at  Evening) 
Der  Neugierige  (Curiosity) 
Ungeduld  (Impatience) 
Morgengruss  (Morning  Greeting) 
Des  Mullers  Blumen  (The  Miller's  Flowers) 
Tranenregen  (Rain  of  Tears) 
Mein!  (Mine!) 
Pause  (Pause) 

Mit  dem  griinen  Lautenbande  (With  the  Green  Lute-ribbon) 
Der Jager  (The  Hunter) 
Eifersucht  und  Stolz  (Jealousy  and  Pride) 
Die  liebe  Farbe  (The  Beloved  Color) 
Die  bose  Farbe  (The  Wicked  Color) 
Trockne  Blumen  (Dried-up  Flowers) 
Der  Muller  und  der  Bach  (The  Miller 

and  the  Brook) 
Des  Baches  Wiegenlied  (The  Brook's  Cradle-song) 

The  text  for  Die  schbne  Miillerin  is  being  distributed  separately. 
Please  withhold  applause  until  after  the  last  song. 

David  Breitman  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 


Week  4 


Notes 


The  three  keyboard  works  of  D.946  are  the  fruit  of  the  composer's  last  year,  a  time 
that  saw  the  creation  of  some  of  his  supreme  masterpieces — the  Quintet  in  C,  the 
A  major  Rondo  for  piano  duet,  the  B-flat  sonata — and  a  number  of  distinctly  weaker 
pieces,  including  some  commissioned  liturgical  pieces  that  simply  do  not  represent 
the  composer  at  his  best.  (Of  course  choral  music  is  essentially  contrapuntal  in  charac- 
ter, and  in  his  last  months  Schubert  expressed  the  intention  of  undertaking  further 
study  to  improve  his  command  of  counterpoint.)  The  Three  Piano  Pieces,  composed 
in  April  and  May  of  1828,  were  lost  almost  immediately  after  Schubert's  death,  not  to 
turn  up  again  until  1868,  at  which  time  Brahms  edited  them  anonymously,  giving 
them  the  simple  descriptive  title  Drei  Klavierstucke  ("Three  Piano  Pieces"),  as  Schubert 
had  left  no  other  indication  of  his  intentions.  Otto  Erich  Deutsche,  whose  catalogue 
of  Schubert's  music  gives  us  the  "D."  numbers  by  which  we  identify  them,  claimed 
that  the  composer  intended  to  produce  a  set  of  four  works  just  like  the  Impromptus 
of  Opp.  90  and  142,  but  there  is  in  fact  no  evidence  for  this  claim.  All  three  of  the 
pieces  were  perhaps  composed  in  response  to  a  publisher's  request  for  piano  music  of 
a  scale  more  practical  than  the  extended  sonatas  Schubert  had  been  composing.  The 
first  and  last  sonatas  are  in  simple  song  form  (ABA),  while  the  second  and  most  mas- 
terful of  the  set  is  expanded  by  the  addition  of  a  second  Trio,  to  produce  an  ABACA 
pattern.  The  main  theme  of  the  second  piece  is  derived  from  a  chorus  in  the  third  act 
of  Schubert's  opera  Fierrabras,  composed  four-and-a-half  years  earlier. 


*     *     *     * 


Wilhelm  Miiller  died  in  1827  at  the  age  of  thirty-four  and  quickly  fell  into  obscurity. 
He  had  studied  philology  and  history  at  the  University  of  Berlin  and  became  known 
to  his  contemporaries  as  an  active  supporter  of  Greek  independence  (like  Byron).  His 
Lieder  der  Griechen  ("Songs  of  the  Greeks")  were  popular  enough  to  earn  him  the 
nickname  "Greek-Miiller."  But  the  poems  by  which  he  remains  best-known  are  a  set 
of  seventy-seven  short  lyrics  published  in  1821  and  1824  as  Gedichte  aus  den  hinter- 
lassenen  Papiere  eines  reisenden  Waldhornisten  ("Poems  from  the  posthumous  papers  of  a 
traveling  horn  player").  He  dedicated  the  volume  to  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  "master 
of  German  song,  as  a  token  of  friendship  and  admiration."  Obviously  he  hoped  that 
the  dedicatee  would  choose  to  make  songs  of  his  short  poems.  In  that  hope  Miiller 
was  to  be  disappointed.  Indeed,  as  far  as  he  knew,  his  horn-player's  songs  fell  into  a 
vacuum.  Shortly  before  his  death,  Miiller  wrote  to  a  friend,  "Perhaps  a  kindred  spirit 
may  some  day  be  found,  whose  ear  will  catch  the  melodies  from  my  words,  and  who 
will  give  me  back  my  own." 

Ironically,  Miiller  never  knew  that  the  kindred  spirit  had  already  been  found.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  "master  of  German  song"  who  excelled  Weber  in  that  medium  and 
who  had,  between  the  summer  of  1823  and  the  spring  of  1824,  set  to  music  a  self- 
contained  poetic  tale  told  in  lyrics  under  the  title  Die  schone  Milllerin  ("The  Fair  Maid 
of  the  Mill");  and  in  the  very  year  of  the  poet's  death,  Schubert  was  to  return  to  the 
collection  for  the  words  to  his  cycle  Winterreise  ("Winter  Journey").  These  two  cycles 
alone  have  kept  Wilhelm  Miiller's  name  and  poetry  alive. 

The  full  original  text  to  Die  schone  Milllerin  consists  of  two  dozen  poems  sandwiched 
between  a  poetic  prologue  and  epilogue.  When  read  in  this  complete  form,  the  text  is 
lightly  ironic  in  mood.  The  reader  becomes  a  detached  observer,  watching  with  mild 
amusement  the  sentimental  follies  of  a  simple  country  lad  who  works  at  a  mill  and 
falls  in  love  with  the  miller's  daughter.  The  poems  were  created  in  an  intellectual 
circle  that  had  begun  to  make  fun  out  of  the  Biedermeier  folk  poetry  that  emphasized 


the  simple  virtues  in  all  earnestness.  Miiller's  satirical  vein  is  relatively  tame  compared 
to  the  much  more  vicious  irony  of  Heinrich  Heine  a  few  years  later. 

Schubert  was  surely  aware  of  the  critical  element  of  the  verse;  he  frequented  literary 
circles  and  could  hardly  have  been  ignorant  of  the  poet's  aim.  But  what  excited  him 
most  in  Miiller's  verse  was  the  vividness  of  the  imagery,  the  concrete  detail  that  virtu- 
ally invited  musical  setting.  So  Schubert  chose  to  set  only  twenty  of  the  poems  and 
omitted  the  prologue  and  epilogue  entirely.  This  decision,  combined  with  the  evoca- 
tive power  of  his  music,  makes  Die  schone  Mullerin  an  enormously  moving  experience 
and  takes  us  into  regions  far  removed  from  the  brittle  intellectual  wit  of  the  sophisti- 
cates who  felt  themselves  superior  to  the  emotional  entanglements  of  simple  peasants. 

Die  schone  Mullerin  offers  examples  of  each  type  of  song  that  Schubert  composed: 
the  simple  strophic  melody  that  repeats  literally  from  stanza  to  stanza;  the  modified 
strophic  form  that  makes  gradual  changes  from  one  stanza  to  another,  often  achieving 
powerful  effects  with  the  simplest  of  means;  the  episodic  song,  usually  opposing  two 
quite  different  moods  in  alternation;  and  the  through-composed  song,  which  avoids 
any  literal  repetition,  but  moves  inexorably  onward  in  its  musical  and  emotional 
development.  Throughout  the  cycle  Schubert  achieves  an  extraordinary  richness  of 
melodic  invention  in  the  voice  part.  The  projection  of  the  text  in  its  ever-changing 
moods  never  seems  to  impede  the  invention  of  limpid,  singable  melody.  Conversely, 
the  flow  of  melody  seems  always  to  be  at  the  service  of  the  text.  This  kind  of  unity 
between  the  demands  of  the  music  and  of  the  words  is  always  something  miraculous — 
especially  when,  as  here,  it  is  sustained  through  twenty  individual  songs. 

The  accompaniment,  too,  is  a  wonderful  achievement,  providing  far  more  than  the 
usual  harmonic  support  for  the  melody  (usual  by  the  standards  of  most  song  composers 
in  Schubert's  day).  It  is  filled  with  vivid  musical  pictures,  images  of  nature,  psychological 
insights.  The  story  takes  place  alongside  a  brook,  which  is  at  first  merely  an  element  of 
the  landscape.  Later  it  becomes  a  confidant  to  the  youth  whose  story  is  recorded,  finally 
playing  a  central  role  in  the  tragic  conclusion  of  the  tale.  This  brook  enters  into  the 
accompaniment  in  the  majority  of  the  songs,  and  one  can  only  marvel  at  the  variety  of 
ways  Schubert  has  found  to  depict  its  running  waters  in  musical  terms  without  becoming 
monotonous.  The  boy  projects  onto  the  brook  as  many  divergent  moods  as  he  himself  is 
feeling,  and  the  piano  creates  these  for  the  ear  of  the  listener. 

The  story  is  a  simple  one  of  unrequited  love.  A  young  man  follows  a  mill-stream  in  his 
wandering  and  encounters  a  mill,  where  he  enters  into  his  indentures.  He  is  captivated 
by  the  miller's  fair  daughter  and  determines  to  win  her  heart.  Self-doubt  and  exultation 
both  play  alternately  in  his  breast  as  he  wonders  what  she  thinks  of  him,  but  gradually 
he  feels  convinced  that  he  has  won  her.  At  this  moment  a  new  character,  a  bold  hunter, 
appears,  and  the  girl  is  swept  away  by  his  dashing  bravado.  Instantly  the  color  green, 
which  the  girl  had  said  was  her  favorite,  becomes  hateful  to  the  youth,  since  it  is  the 
color  worn  by  the  hunter.  Gradually  the  state  of  the  girl's  affections  becomes  all  too  clear 
to  the  overwrought  young  man,  and  he  seeks  release  from  his  unbearable  pain  in  the 
cool  waters  of  the  welcoming,  friendly  brook,  which  rocks  him  to  endless  sleep  with  a 
hypnotic  lullaby. 

There  is  a  place  for  intricate  analysis  of  Schubert's  songs,  but  it  is  not  at  a  perform- 
ance, where  one  simply  wishes  to  be  carried  away,  rapt  in  the  extraordinary  evocations 

created  by  the  fantasy  of  a  enreat  master  of  song.  „  ,     „ 

1  J         °  &  — Steven  Ledbetter 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  generosity  of 
the  Bose  Corporation,  which  has  provided  loudspeaker  systems  for  Theatre- 
Concert  Hall  performances  throughout  the  1992  Tanglewood  season. 
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Prelude  Concert 

Friday,  July  24,  at  7 

HARVEY  SEIGEL,  violin 
BURTON  FINE,  viola 
MARTHA  BABCOCK,  cello 
ROBERT  SPANO,  piano 


MOZART 


RAVEL 


Quartet  in  G  minor  for  piano  and 
strings,  K.478 

Allegro 
Andante 
Rondo:  Allegro 

Trio  in  A  minor  for  piano,  violin, 
and  cello 

Modere 

Pantoum  (Assez  vif) 
Passacaille  (Tres  large) 
Finale  (Anime) 


Baldwin  piano 


Notes 


The  key  of  G  minor  seemed  to  have  a  special  resonance  for  Mozart.  When  he  chose  to 
use  it,  the  music  that  resulted  was  always  of  a  special  impassioned  character,  whether 
it  was  in  the  early  symphony,  K.183,  the  string  quintet  K.516,  the  later  and  incompara- 
bly greater  Symphony  No.  40,  K.550,  or  Pamina's  aria,  "Ach  ichfuhl's,"  from  The  Magic 
Flute.  And,  of  course,  the  Piano  Quartet,  K.478.  With  this  piece  Mozart  virtually 
created  the  genre  of  piano  quartet  and  established  it  as  a  useful  chamber  ensemble 
(though  a  dangerous  one,  since  in  the  hands  of  a  composer  with  an  ear  less  acute 
than  Mozart's  the  piano  inevitably  tends  to  overbalance  the  strings).  The  quartet  was 
apparently  composed  on  commission  from  the  publisher  Franz  Anton  Hoffmeister, 
who  requested  three  pieces  in  this  medium.  The  first  to  be  composed  was  the  present 
G  minor  quartet  (it  was  completed  on  October  16,  1785);  the  public  didn't  buy  it,  find- 
ing it  much  too  difficult  to  play,  and  Hoffmeister  decided  to  cancel  the  commission 
rather  than  to  waste  money  publishing  more  works  that  were  beyond  the  abilities  of 
the  average  chamber  performer.  (Mozart  did,  in  the  end,  write  one  more  piano  quar- 
tet about  nine  months  later,  but  it  was  published  by  Artaria  rather  than  Hoffmeister.) 


The  first  movement,  an  imperious  Allegro  in  G  minor,  features  a  powerful  opening 
in  octaves  that  plays  a  strong  motivic  role  throughout  the  movement.  Adroitly  placed 
sforzandos  stretch  the  phrases  of  the  second  theme  in  a  charmingly  unexpected  way. 
The  Andante,  in  the  closely  related  key  of  B-flat,  has  a  wonderful  harmonic  richness 
decorated  by  elaborate  runs  for  each  of  the  four  instruments  in  turn.  It  comes  as  a  bit 
of  a  surprise  that  the  final  movement  turns  to  the  conventional  "happy  ending"  of  the 
major  key  after  such  expressive  weight  in  the  first  two  movements.  But  though  it  is 
undeniably  lighter  in  mood  than  what  preceded  it,  the  frequent  passing  chromatic 
notes,  entering  already  in  the  first  measure,  show  that  the  finale,  too,  is  cut  from  the 
same  expressive  cloth  and  is  not  merely  a  bow  to  custom.  With  this  quartet  and  its 
later  companion  piece  (K.493),  Mozart  at  one  stroke  set  a  standard  for  the  new 
medium  that  has  been  aimed  at  but  never  surpassed. 


*     * 


Ravel  enjoyed  spending  the  summer  in  his  Basque  homeland.  He  arrived  at  St. 
Jean-de-Luz  in  the  summer  of  1913,  fresh  from  the  scandalous  world  premiere  of 
Stravinsky's  Rite  of  Spring  in  Paris,  after  which  the  Basque  country  must  have  seemed 
exceptionally  peaceful.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of  a  piano  trio, 
his  first  new  piece  of  pure  chamber  music  since  the  string  quartet  of  a  decade  earlier, 
completing  the  first  movement  by  the  end  of  March.  But  he  got  bogged  down  and 
had  difficulty  bringing  it  to  an  end.  The  impetus  to  finish  the  work  came  when  Ger- 
many declared  war  on  France  in  August.  Composition  became  the  means  by  which 
Ravel  sought  oblivion  from  the  horrors  that  were  inevitable.  He  had  tried  to  offer  his 
services  to  his  country  by  joining  the  infantry  but  was  rejected  for  being  two  kilos 
under  the  minimum  weight.  He  wrote  to  a  friend,  "So  as  not  to  think  of  all  this,  I  am 
working — yes,  working  with  the  sureness  and  lucidity  of  a  madman."  In  just  under 
four  weeks,  by  August  29,  1914,  he  had  completed  the  trio,  one  of  his  most  serious 
large-scale  pieces. 

The  opening  Modere  presents  a  theme  written  in  8/8  time  with  the  melody  consis- 
tently disposed  into  a  3  +  3  +  2  pattern  that  Ravel  identified  as  "Basque  in  color."  The 
second  theme  is  a  lyrical  diatonic  melody  first  presented  in  the  violin  and  briefly  im- 
itated by  the  cello.  These  two  themes  and  a  tense  connecting  passage  serve  as  the 
major  ideas  of  the  movement,  building  with  increasing  pace  and  intensity  to  a  solid 
climax  followed  by  a  gradual  descent  to  a  gentle  close.  The  heading  for  the  second 
movement,  Pantoum,  refers  to  a  verse  form  borrowed  by  such  French  Romantic  poets 
as  Victor  Hugo  from  Malayan  poetry;  its  connection  with  Ravel's  music  is  a  mystery. 
The  movement  is  the  scherzo  of  the  work,  playing  off  a  rhythmic  string  figure  colored 
by  the  insertion  of  pizzicatos  throughout  and  a  simple  legato  theme  that  serves  as  the 
foil  to  the  rhythmic  motive.  The  Passacaille  derives  its  shape  from  the  Baroque  form 
more  frequently  known  by  its  Italian  name passacaglia,  in  which  an  ostinato  melody  or 
harmonic  progression  is  repeated  over  and  over  as  the  skeleton  background  for  a  set 
of  variations.  Ravel's  approach  to  the  form  is,  not  surprisingly,  a  good  deal  freer  than 
that  of  the  Baroque  composers.  The  movement  is  wonderfully  tranquil.  By  contrast 
the  Anime  of  the  finale  offers  gorgeous  splashes  of  instrumental  color  in  a  masterly 
display  of  brilliant  writing  for  each  of  the  instruments — long  trills  in  the  strings  serv- 
ing as  a  foil  for  dense  chords  in  the  piano  in  a  triumphant  close. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Friday,  July  24,  at  9 

ALEXANDER  NEV5KT 

A  film  by  Sergei  Eisenstein  with  music  by  Sergei  Prokofiev 

Film  score  performed  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

with 

JAN  IS  TAYLOR,  mezzo-soprano 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Lawn  patrons  are  advised  that  the  Eisenstein  film  will  be  shown  on 
the  single  large  screen  at  the  north  side  of  the  Lawn. 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel, 
New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 
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Sergei  Eisenstein 


Sergei  Prokofiev 


The  Cast 

Prince  Alexander  Nevsky  Nikolai  Cherkassov 

Vassily  Busalai  N.P.  Okhlopkov 

Gavrilo  Olexich  A.L.  Abrikossov 

Ignat D.N.  Orlov 

Pavsha V.K.  Novikov 

Damash  N.N.  Arski 

Amelfla  Timofeyevna  V.O.  Massalitinova 

Olga VS.  Ivasheva 

Vassilissa  A.S.  Danilova 

The  Original  Production  (1938) 

Director:  Sergei  M.  Eisenstein,  D.I.  Vassiliev 

Music:  Serge  Prokofiev 

Story:  Sergei  M.  Eisenstein,  Pyotr  A.  Pavlenko 

Cinematography:  EduardTisse 

The  Concert  Presentation 

Producer:  John  Goberman 

Music  adapted  by:  William  D.  Brohn 

Subtitles:  Sonya  Friedman 

Music  Copying  and  Preparation:  Peggy  Serra 

Technical  Producer:  C.  Chapin  Cutler,  Jr. 

Projection  Supervision:  Jon  Sharpe, 

George  Parker,  Al  Jacques 

Projection  System:  Boston  Light  and  Sound,  Inc., 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

"Alexander  Nevsky"  is  a  production  of  PGM  Productions,  Inc.  (New  York) 
and  appears  by  arrangement  with  IMG  Artists. 


NOTES 


Sergei  Eisenstein 

Alexander  Nevsky,  a  film  with  music  by  Sergei  Prokofiev 

Sergei  Mikhailovich  Eisenstein  was  born  in  Riga,  Latvia,  on  January  23, 1898,  and  died  in 
Moscow  on  February  11,  1948.  Sergei  Sergeyevitch  Prokofiev  was  born  in  Sontzovka,  near 
Ehaterinoslav  in  the  Ukraine,  on  April  23, 1891,  and  died  in  Moscow  on  March  5, 1953.  Eisen- 
stein wrote  the  scenario  for  the  film  Alexander  Nevsky  with  Pyotr  Pavlenko;  it  was  first  pub- 
lished in  a  prelininary  version  under  the  title  "Russ"  ("Russia")  in  the  literary  journal 
"Znamya"  at  the  end  of  1937.  The  song  texts  are  by  Vladimir  Lugovsky.  Retitled  Alexander 
Nevsky,  the  film  was  shot  around  Moscow  between  June  5  and  November  7,  1938.  Prokofiev 
worked  on  the  score  simultaneously  with  the  shooting.  A  preliminary  edited  version  was  shown  to 
the  Film  Committee  on  November  9.  The  first  public  showing  took  place  on  December  1,  1938. 
Prokofiev's  score  was  originally  composed  for  an  orchestra  of  about  thirty  instruments,  but  the 
composer  later  arranged  it  into  a  cantata,  also  entitled  Alexander  Nevsky,  for  full  orchestra 
with  chorus  and  mezzo-soprano  solo.  Prokofiev's  film  score  has  been  reconstructed  by  William  D. 
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Brohn  using  the  full  instrumentation  employed  by  the  composer  for  the  cantata.  The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  first  performed  the  complete  film  score  on  October  3,  1991,  when  this  produc- 
tion was  given  at  Symphony  Hall  on  Opening  Night  of  the  orchestras  1991-92  winter  season. 
The  score  calls  for  mezzo-soprano,  mixed  chorus,  and  an  orchestra  consisting  of  two  flutes  and 
piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  tenor  saxophone,  two  bas- 
soons and  contrabassoon,four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani, 
triangle,  wood  block,  tambourine,  snare  drum,  maracas,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  tam-tam,  chimes, 
orchestra  bells,  xylophone,  harp,  and  strings.  The  special  church  bells  effect  has  been  provided  by 
the  Verdin  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Every  history  of  film  pays  special  homage  to  Sergei  Mikhailovich  Eisenstein,  one  of 
the  greatest  innovators  in  the  history  of  the  medium.  His  mother  was  Russian,  his 
father  a  successful  engineer-architect  of  German-Jewish  origins.  He  grew  up  in  com- 
fortable and  intellectual  surroundings,  becoming  fluent  in  Russian,  English,  French, 
and  German  by  the  age  often.  A  voracious  reader,  he  also  evinced  an  early  talent  for 
drawing,  which  was  to  play  an  important  role  in  his  film  work.  His  father  insisted  on 
the  boy's  following  in  his  footsteps  professionally,  though  Sergei  was  eager  to  pursue 
the  arts.  The  1917  Revolution  gave  him  his  first  opportunity  to  act  independently.  He 
sketched  some  of  the  exciting  events  that  went  on  around  him,  selling  some  of  his 
drawings  to  a  newspaper.  Later  on,  while  serving  in  a  construction  unit  of  the  Red 
Army,  he  was  stationed  near  a  town  with  a  small  theatrical  company.  He  quickly  be- 
came passionately  involved  in  the  theater.  During  this  time  he  also  undertook  the 
study  of  Japanese  to  pursue  work  in  the  culture  of  that  country.  But  a  chance  en- 
counter with  a  childhood  friend  turned  actor  in  Moscow  eventually  led  to  a  job  as 
scenic  designer  at  the  Proletkult  ("proletarian  culture")  Theater  there.  It  was  a  heady 
time  for  all  the  arts,  with  a  great  deal  of  modernistic  experimentation. 


A  production  sketch  by  Eisenstein  for  "Alexander  Nevsky,"  dated  April  12, 1938 
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Eventually  tiring  of  the  company,  Eisenstein  applied  to  a  theater  program  run  by 
the  innovative  director  Vsevolod  Meyerhold,  with  whom  he  worked  for  two  years. 
From  1922  he  worked  as  director  of  a  troupe  that  had  split  off  from  the  Proletkult 
Theater,  producing  a  series  of  plays  that  often  made  use  of  ideas  more  easily  achieved 
cinematically  rather  than  on  stage.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  D.W.  Griffith — 
especially  that  director's  editing  techniques — led  him  to  pursue  film  work  himself. 
His  first  professional  assignment,  Strike,  was  conceived  as  one  part  of  a  large  series  of 
films  depicting  events  in  the  revolutionary  struggle  before  1917.  As  he  was  to  do  in  all 
of  his  later  projects,  Eisenstein  spent  months  researching  the  subject  before  drafting 
his  screenplay,  then  more  months  working  out  in  sketches  his  visualization  of  every 
character,  costume,  and  scene.  When  it  came  to  the  actual  filming,  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  as  his  cameraman  Eduard  Tisse,  who  taught  him  much  about  the 
technical  and  artistic  aspects  of  photography,  and  who  collaborated  as  director  of 
photography  for  virtually  all  of  his  films.  Although  Strike  had  been  planned  largely  as 
a  didactic  film,  Eisenstein  made  of  it  something  far  more,  employing  vivid  cutting 
techniques  and  unexpected  visual  metaphors.  At  its  first  showing  in  February  1925, 
most  critics  were  unable  to  appreciate  its  novelty  and  power,  though  Pravda  called  it 
"the  first  revolutionary  creation  of  our  cinema." 

The  Central  Committee  commissioned  Eisenstein  to  make  a  film  commemorating 
the  first,  incomplete,  revolution,  which  had  taken  place  in  1905.  Though  planned  as  a 
massive  eight-part  epic,  the  need  to  have  a  finished  film  in  time  for  the  anniversary 
celebrations  of  the  October  Revolution  forced  the  director  to  limit  himself  to  a  single 
dramatic  incident,  a  mutiny  by  the  crew  of  the  battleship  Potemkin  while  at  anchor  in 
Odessa.  The  resulting  film,  known  in  this  country  simply  as  Potemkin,  has  long  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  films  in  the  history  of  the  cinema. 

The  story  was  simple:  the  crew  of  the  battleship  revolted  against  its  officers  after 
being  served  maggot-infested  meat.  When  the  officers  issued  a  sentence  of  death 
against  those  responsible,  there  was  a  further  outcry  that  spread  to  other  ships  and 
the  port  city  itself.  A  detachment  of  the  Tsar's  army  marched  into  the  city  to  restore 
order — and  did  so  brutally,  with  much  loss  of  innocent  life.  The  entire  film  grew  out 
of  a  mere  half-page  of  scenario,  yet  the  result  enriched  the  grammar  of  the  art  form. 
Eisenstein's  powerful  editing  creates  astonishing  tension;  on  several  occasions  the 
film  has  been  voted  by  international  panels  as  the  best  of  all  time,  and  one  segment — 
the  electrifying  "Odessa  steps"  sequence — never  leaves  the  memory  of  those  who 
have  seen  it. 

Potemkins  success,  both  in  Russia  and  aroud  the  world,  was  overwhelming.  Eisen- 
stein became  an  international  celebrity.  His  next  completed  film,  October  (Ten  Days  that 
Shook  the  World),  based  on  John  Reed's  book  about  the  October  Revolution,  was  well 
advanced  in  1927  when  changes  in  the  party's  ideology  forced  Eisenstein  to  rework 
much  of  the  film — often  under  Stalin's  personal  scrutiny.  It  was  even  more  daring 
than  Potemkin  in  its  use  of  what  Eisenstein  called  "montage" — the  juxtaposition  of 
diverse  images  to  convey  not  only  emotional  effects  but  even  abstract  intellectual 
ideas.  Yet  few  people  at  the  time  were  ready  to  follow  the  director  in  this  new  intellec- 
tual and  technical  leap,  and  the  film  was  far  less  successful  with  audiences  than 
Potemkin . 

The  end  of  the  '20s  also  marked  an  increasingly  difficult  time  for  artistic  expression 
in  Soviet  life.  The  freewheeling  experimentation  of  the  early  years  had  dropped  off, 
and  artists  were  expected  to  hew  closely  to  the  party  line.  In  1930  Eisenstein  visited 
America  and  hoped  particularly  to  be  asked  to  make  a  film  in  Hollywood.  But  his 
interest  in  the  artistic  side  of  the  medium  was  of  very  little  interest  to  the  profit-mind- 
ed studio  moguls.  He  planned  several  projects,  including  one  of  the  discovery  of  gold 
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in  California  and  a  film  version  of  Dreiser's  An  American  Tragedy  (with  the  author's 
enthusiastic  cooperation).  All  of  them  fell  through.  After  reading  Eisenstein's  script 
for  An  American  Tragedy,  David  O.  Selznick  wrote  a  memo:  "It  was  for  me  a  memorable 
experience;  the  most  moving  script  I  have  ever  read.  It  was  so  effective,  that  it  was 
positively  torturing. ...  As  entertainment,  I  don't  think  it  has  one  chance  in  a 
hundred."  He  concluded  that  the  studio  should  indeed  try  new  things.  "But  let's  keep 
these  gambles  within  the  bounds  of  those  that  would  be  indulged  in  by  rational 
businessmen." 

Nonetheless,  through  the  intervention  of  Robert  Flaherty,  Eisenstein  was  enabled 
to  undertake  a  long-desired  project  to  be  filmed  in  Mexico.  His  friend  Charlie  Chap- 
lin suggested  Upton  Sinclair  as  a  sponsor  for  the  project,  and  he  began  filming  what 
he  hoped  was  to  be  his  masterpiece.  The  result  was  one  of  the  greatest  disappoint- 
ments in  his  life.  Though  Sinclair  was  delighted  with  some  of  the  rushes  that  Eisen- 
stein sent  him  after  months  of  shooting,  he  gave  in  to  family  pressure  at  the  mounting 
expense  and  suddenly  cut  the  director  off  in  Mexico  without  money.  Eisenstein  was 
denied  permission  to  reenter  the  United  States  and  had  no  access  to  the  film  he  had 
already  sent  to  California.  Despite  promises  that  it  would  be  shipped  to  him  in  Russia, 
Eisenstein  never  saw  it  again.  Some  of  it  was  used  in  1933  and  1934  by  producer  Sol 
Lesser — without  Eisenstein's  permission — to  make  a  feature  film  and  two  shorts 
about  Mexico.  In  the  process  much  of  the  original  footage  was  ruined. 

Once  back  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Eisenstein  discovered  that  the  film  industry  had  in 
the  meantime  become  an  arm  of  the  state;  he  found  himself  the  target  of  much  suspi- 
cion because  of  cosmopolitanism  and  his  "deviation"  from  the  official  norms  of  Soviet 
film-making.  Project  after  project  was  turned  down.  He  attempted  to  make  his  first 
sound  film,  Bezhin  Meadow,  in  1937,  only  to  face  a  vicious  attack  from  Pravda.  Finally 
he  was  forced — much  like  Shostakovich  at  about  the  same  time — to  give  up  the  proj- 
ect and  repudiate  his  work  on  it  entirely. 

Ironically,  it  was  probably  this  humiliating  act  of  apparent  submission  to  the  Party 


The  helmeted  German  soldiers  of  "Alexander  Nevsky' 
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that  allowed  Eisenstein  to  get  the  assignment  of  producing  Alexander  Nevsky.  Even  so, 
no  one  relied  entirely  on  trust.  Nikolai  Cherkassov,  playing  the  title  role,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Central  Committee,  one  of  whose  functions  was  clearly  to  keep  an  eye  on 
the  director  and  make  sure  that  the  film  was  finished  on  time  and  with  the  proper 
ideological  "spin." 

The  creation  of  Nevsky  was  heavily  bound  up  with  the  propaganda  needs  of  the 
Soviet  government  in  the  late  1930s.  The  Nazis'  rise  to  power  in  Germany  profoundly 
unsettled  Stalin,  who  saw  Hitler  as  his  most  formidable  external  foe.  Alexander  Nevsky 
was  designed  not  only  to  raise  the  issue  of  the  German  menace,  but  also — and  espe- 
cially— to  raise  Russian  morale  for  a  potential  war  with  Germany.  The  means  to  do 
this  lay  in  Russian  history:  Eisenstein  wrote  a  screenplay  about  a  thirteenth-century 
Russian  prince  of  Novgorod,  Grand  Duke  Alexander,  who  in  1240,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  had  commanded  a  Russian  victory  over  Swedish  forces  in  a  battle  at  the  River 
Neva.  For  this  accomplishment  he  became  known  as  "Alexander  of  the  Neva,"  or 
Alexander  Nevsky.  His  most  famous  achievement  was  the  destruction  of  a  large,  well- 
armed  invading  force  of  German  knights  in  a  battle  at  Lake  Chudskoye  in  1242;  this 
battle,  and  the  circumstances  preceding  it,  form  the  subject  matter  of  Eisenstein's  film. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  thing  about  Alexander  Nevsky  is  the  fact  that,  although  it 
was  motivated  purely  by  the  Soviet  state's  propaganda  needs,  it  remains  one  of  the 
finest  artistic  achievements  in  the  history  of  film.  As  always,  Eisenstein  undertook 
extensive  research  before  writing  the  screenplay  with  Pyotr  Pavlenko.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  the  title  role  caused  some  difficulty,  since  Prince  Alexander  had  become  a  saint 
in  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  and  Eisenstein  had  to  avoid  any  religious  overtones 
in  his  depiction.  But  in  the  end  he  concentrated  on  Alexander  as  the  type  of  great 
patriotic  leader  who  stirs  his  people  to  action  beyond  anything  they  believe  possible. 

Eisenstein  made  dozens  of  sketches  of  costumes  and  character  types.  He  composed 
his  photographic  shots — from  the  simplest  to  the  most  elaborate  battle  scenes — with 
extraordinary  care  before  filming  started.  Though  some  elements  of  his  approach 
seem  dated  today — most  notably  the  very  "stagy"  acting  styles,  with  characters  posing 
in  grand  tableaux — the  film  has  remained  influential;  hardly  any  later  scene  of  armies 
in  hand-to-hand  combat  could  exist  without  the  example  of  Eisenstein's  visual  mon- 
tage, amounting  almost  to  choreography,  in  the  great  battle  on  the  ice.  Laurence 
Olivier  studied  it  in  detail  before  planning  the  shooting  of  his  Henry  V.  And  even  in 
small  details  Alexander  Nevsky  has  had  its  influence:  one  of  the  helmets  that  Eisenstein 
created  for  the  invading  German  soldiers — designed  precisely  to  lend  a  brutal  and 
dehumanizing  image  to  the  fore — surely  inspired  George  Lucas's  design  for  the  mask 
of  Darth  Vader  in  Star  Warsl 

In  a  grand  epic  like  this,  the  details  of  individual  personalities  count  for  little.  Even 
the  major  characters  are  presented  in  broad  strokes  as  types.  But  this  style  played 
directly  into  one  of  Eisenstein's  great  talents:  he  had  a  genius  for  typecasting,  finding 
actors  whose  physique  and  manner  perfectly  embodied  the  personality  of  the  charac- 
ters in  his  films,  whether  cheerful,  generous-spirited  Russian  peasants  or  dehuman- 
ized German  soldiers.  He  created  a  film  epic  that  is  nonetheless  constantly  illuminated 
by  vignettes  of  individual  characters — both  noble  and  villainous — whose  personalities 
are  revealed  in  their  reactions  to  the  events  in  which  history  has  placed  them.  Nikolai 
Cherkassov,  superbly  playing  the  tall,  fair-haired  Alexander,  calm,  clear-eyed,  a  natu- 
ral leader  of  men,  naturally  stands  at  the  center  of  the  film;  but  he  is  surrounded  by 
marvelous  characters — two  wonderful  peasant  "types,"  Buslai  and  Gavrilo,  who  are 
contending  for  the  hand  of  the  same  beautiful  Russian  maiden;  Olga,  the  lovely 
maiden  of  Novgorod,  for  whose  hand  Buslai  and  Gavrilo  are  vying;  Vassilissa,  the 
doughty  maiden  of  Pskov  who  disguises  herself  as  a  man  and  joins  in  the  battle  after 
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the  Germans  execute  her  father;  the  cheerful  elderly  armorer,  who  provides  himself 
with  a  coat  of  mail  that  is  unfortunately  a  little  too  short;  the  self-serving  Russian 
traitors,  depicted  as  sniveling  weasels. 

The  propaganda  need  for  Alexander  Nevsky  was  so  urgent  in  1938  that  entire  units 
of  the  Russian  army  were  dispatched  to  serve  as  extras,  and  the  climactic  battle  scene 
— which  in  1242  took  place  on  a  frozen  lake — was  filmed  during  a  July  heat  wave  on  a 
vast  leveled  field  covered  with  sodium  silicate  to  give  it  the  color  and  crystalline  tex- 
ture of  a  vast  sheet  of  ice.  When  the  film  was  released,  in  December  1938,  it  was  re- 
ceived with  unprecedented  acclaim,  and  Eisenstein,  who  had  been  in  trouble  with  the 
authorities  more  frequently  than  he  had  been  in  favor,  was  restored  to  his  once  presti- 
gious position  in  the  Soviet  film  world.  Yet  only  a  few  months  later  the  film  was  quietly 
withdrawn  from  circulation  upon  the  signing  of  the  German-Soviet  Pact  of  1939; 
political  convenience  decreed  that  a  film  provoking  anti-German  sentiments  be  sup- 
pressed. This  event  may  well  have  been  one  of  the  principal  motivations  for  Prokofiev 
to  adapt  his  musical  score  into  a  concert  piece. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  music.  Of  course,  the  silent  films  had  music  as  well,  often 
elaborate  full  scores  that  were  coordinated  with  the  visual  image.  (Unfortunately  only 
specialists  know  much  of  this  music  today.  Reissues  of  the  classic  silent  films  almost 
never  include  the  original  score;  either  they  offer  no  music  at  all  or — worse — apply 
something  ad  hoc  that  has  no  connection  to  the  film  in  question.)  Eisenstein's  earlier 
films  certainly  called  for  a  musical  score.  But  for  Alexander  Nevsky,  the  director  turned 
to  one  of  the  greatest  composers  of  his  time  and  commissioned  a  score  that  has  long 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  ever  written  for  a  motion  picture.  In  this,  his  first 
completed  "talkie,"  Eisenstein  achieved — with  Prokofiev's  help — an  astonishing  fu- 
sion of  image,  dialogue,  sound  effects,  and  music. 

Eisenstein  always  marveled  at  the  speed  and  fluency  with  which  Prokofiev  created 
the  music  for  his  film.  While  they  were  working  on  Alexander  Nevsky,  the  director  and 


Prokofiev  and  Einstein  during  work  on  "Ivan  the  Terrible' 
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composer  would  look  at  a  newly  edited  sequence — several  minutes  of  film — destined 
to  go  into  the  finished  product.  The  viewings  would  end  near  midnight,  and  as  Pro- 
kofiev left,  he  would  say,  "You'll  have  the  music  by  twelve  noon." 

In  1946,  after  working  with  the  composer  on  two  films — Alexander  Nevsky  and  Ivan 
the  Terrible — Eisenstein  published  an  essay  about  the  "miracle"  of  Prokofiev  the  film 
composer. 

Although  it  is  now  midnight,  I  feel  quite  calm.  I  know  that  at  exactly  1 1 :55  a.m.  a 
small  dark  blue  car  will  bring  Sergei  Prokofiev  to  the  studio  and  that  in  his  hands 
there  will  be  the  necessary  piece  of  music  for  Alexander  Nevsky. 

The  composer's  speed  was  no  less  remarkable,  said  Eisenstein,  than  the  fact  that  he 
could  write  music  so  perfectly  attuned  to  the  screen  with  no  more  information  than 
the  number  of  seconds  a  given  passage  had  to  run  and  two  or,  at  most,  three  viewings 
of  the  finished  segment.  Eisenstein  watched  Prokofiev  searching  for  the  key  to  the 
musical  score: 

The  hall  is  plunged  in  darkness.  But  the  darkness  does  not  prevent  me  from  seeing, 
in  the  patches  of  light  coming  from  the  screen,  Prokofiev's  hands  on  the  elbow-rests 
of  his  chair,  those  enormous,  strong  hands  with  steel  fingers  which  force  the  key- 
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board  to  groan  when  he  attacks  it  with  all  the  elemental  impetuosity  of  his  tempera- 
ment. Pictures  flash  on  the  screen 

And  the  relentlessly  precise,  long  fingers  of  Prokofiev  are  nervously  drumming 
on  the  elbow-rests,  as  if  receiving  telegraph  signals. 

Is  Prokofiev  beating  time? 

No,  he  is  "beating"  something  far  more  complex. 

What  Prokofiev  finds  in  the  flickering  images,  says  Eisenstein,  is  the  visual  counter- 
point that  the  filmmaker  has  created,  "a  cunning  construction  of  three  movements 
which  do  not  coincide  in  rhythm,  tempo,  and  direction:  protagonist,  group  back- 
ground and  poles  flashing  by  in  the  foreground  as  the  camera  passes  them."  The 
composer  is  completely  absorbed  in  the  tempo — or,  rather,  the  several  tempos — of 
the  action  and  the  editing,  muttering  under  his  breath  sounds  that  Eisenstein  consid- 
ered "the  embryo  of  a  melodic  equivalent  to  the  scene  on  the  screen."  Prokofiev's 
concentration  is  total.  "God  forbid  you  should  address  him  at  such  a  time." 

Despite  universal  admiration  for  Prokofiev's  achievement  in  this  score,  showings  of 
the  film  with  its  original  soundtrack  have  never  done  justice  to  the  music.  Technical 
limitations  made  the  tonal  quality  of  the  original  soundtrack  extremely  poor,  tinny 
and  flat,  with  no  depth  or  resonance.  Moreover,  the  entire  score  was  rehearsed  and 
recorded  in  such  haste  that  in  places  it  seems  as  if  the  players  did  not  even  know  their 
parts  very  well.  And  finally,  whether  for  budgetary  or  technical  reasons,  Prokofiev's 
studio  orchestra  was  limited  to  perhaps  thirty  instruments,  giving  it  a  distinctly  puny 
sound  at  the  most  grandiose  moments. 

It  was  to  remedy  this  situation  that  the  present  adaptation  was  made.  The  film  calls 
for  some  sixty  minutes  of  music;  the  cantata  version  of  the  score  runs  only  about  forty 
minutes.  But  the  twenty  minutes  of  extra  music  consist  almost  entirely  of  repetitions 
of  cues  heard  elsewhere.  And  in  the  cantata,  Prokofiev  created  a  scoring  for  full  or- 
chestra that  substantially  enriches  the  sound  as  heard  in  the  film.  William  D.  Brohn 
transcribed  the  entire  score  from  a  videotape  of  the  film,  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
coming  in  the  few  short  passages  that  do  not  appear  in  the  cantata.  For  the  most  part 
it  was  a  matter  of  determining  the  extent  of  the  musical  cue  and  the  key  in  which  it 
appeared,  then  of  orchestrating  it  according  to  Prokofiev's  version  in  the  concert  form. 

If  the  preparation  of  a  full  orchestral  score  is  an  important  aspect  of  this  presenta- 
tion, the  restoration  of  the  negative  is  surely  even  more  fundamental.  Anyone  who 
has  seen  a  showing  of  Alexander  Nevsky,  whether  on  videotape  or  in,  say,  a  classic 
cinema  series  at  a  college,  knows  that  the  current  state  of  available  prints  leaves  a 
great  deal  to  be  desired.  The  original  nitrate  negative  of  the  film  is  in  a  Moscow  film 
archive.  Following  many  attempts  to  gain  permission  to  make  a  new  print  from  the 
negative,  producer  John  Goberman  finally  succeeded  in  doing  so — and  at  just  about 
the  last  possible  minute,  since  nitrate  film  tends  to  disintegrate  after  fifty  years.  The 
result  is  an  entirely  new  print,  with  all  the  subtle  gradations  of  shade  that  Eisenstein 
sought  in  his  magnificent  black  and  white  images.  The  subtitles,  too,  have  been  newly 
done;  unlike  most  film  subtitles  they  are  not  projected  inside  the  frame  of  the  picture 
(thus  interfering  with  the  director's  original  image)  but  separately,  like  supertitles  at 
the  opera.  The  final  result  of  all  this  work  is  the  welcome  reconstitution  of  one  of  the 
great  classics  of  world  cinema  in  both  its  visual  and  aural  components,  so  that  it  can 
thrill  audiences  just  as  it  first  did  a  half-century  ago. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Baldwin  piano 

Emanuel  Ax  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Maurice  Ravel 

Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin 


Joseph  Maurice  Ravel  was  born  in  Ciboure  near  Saint-Jean-de-Luz,  Basses-Pyrenees,  in  the 
Basque  region  of  France  just  a  short  distance  from  the  Spanish  border,  on  March  7,  1875,  and 
died  in  Paris  on  December  28,  1937.  He  composed  Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin  as  a  suite  in  six 
movements  for  piano  solo  between  1914  and  1917;  he  orchestrated  four  of  these  movements  in 
1919.  The  orchestral  suite  was  first  performed  in  Paris  on  February  28,  1920,  Rhene-Baton  con- 
ducting. Charles  Munch  led  the  B  SO  s  first  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  26,  1953,  Leonard 
Slatkin  its  most  recent  on  August  16,  1987.  The  score  calls  for  a  modest  orchestra  consisting  of 
two  flutes,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  trumpet,  harp,  and  strings. 

During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  French  poets  frequently  wrote 
short  poems — or  assembled  collections  of  such  poems — commemorating  the  death 
of  a  notable  person.  Such  poems  were  called  "tombeaux"  ("tombstones").  Usually  the 
deceased  person  to  be  so  honored  was  of  the  high  nobility,  though  occasionally  the 
death  of  a  great  poet,  like  Ronsard,  might  generate  an  outpouring  of  literary  trib- 
utes. During  the  seventeenth  century  the  tombeau  tradition  was  adopted  by  French 
composers,  who  wrote  their  works  most  frequently  for  solo  lute  or  solo  harpsichord, 
usually  in  the  form  of  a  slow,  stately  dance  movement.  A  group  of  French  composers 
in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  concerned  with  recapturing 
some  of  the  history  of  the  French  musical  tradition,  began  reusing  the  neo-classical 
dance  forms  in  their  compositions.  Ravel  was  the  first  to  reuse  the  term  tombeau,  in  his 
tribute  to  his  great  predecessor  Francois  Couperin  (1668-1733),  whose  music  shares 
with  Ravel's  own  a  characteristic  concern  for  grace,  elegance,  and  decoration. 

The  original  piano-solo  version  of  Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin  occupied  Ravel  for  some 
three  years,  on  and  off,  during  the  devastating  course  of  World  War  I,  which  was  per- 
sonally shattering  to  him.  The  piano  work  was  a  tombeau  not  only  to  the  Baroque 
composer  Couperin  but  also  to  deceased  friends — each  of  the  six  movements  was 
dedicated  to  a  victim  of  the  war.  The  piano  version  contained  the  following  sections: 
Prelude,  Fugue,  Forlane,  Rigaudon,  Menuet,  and  Toccata.  When  Ravel  decided  to 
orchestrate  the  work  in  1919,  he  omitted  the  Fugue  and  Toccata  entirely  and  reversed 
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the  positions  of  the  Menuet  and  Rigaudon. 

The  music  of  Ravel's  Tombeau  is  not  really  an  evocation  of  Couperin's  own  style — not 
even  in  a  very  extended  way.  Ravel  simply  hoped  to  pay  tribute  to  the  entire 
French  musical  tradition  (then  evidently  under  attack — culturally  as  well  as  militarily — 
from  Germany).  In  its  orchestral  guise,  the  Prelude,  with  its  running  sixteenth-note 
figurations,  makes  extended  demands  on  the  articulation  and  breath-control  of  the 
woodwind  players,  especially  the  oboist.  The  Forlane  is  fetchingly  graceful,  delicate, 
and  highly  polished.  (Oddly  enough,  given  Ravel's  evident  intention  of  commemo- 
ating  French  music,  the  forlane  is  an  old  dance  from  Italy,  not  France!)  Ravel  was 
evidently  especially  fond  of  the  Menuet,  which  was  the  last  music  to  be  seen  on  his 
music  rack  when  he  died  in  1937.  And  the  Rigaudon,  with  its  brassy  outbursts,  brings 
the  Tombeau  to  a  cheerful  and  lively  conclusion. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 

Dmitri  Shostakovich 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Opus  35 

Dmitri  Shostakovich  was  born  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  on  September  25,  1906,  and  died  in 
Moscow  on  August  9,  1975.  He  composed  his  First  Piano  Concerto  in  1933.  The  first  perform- 
ance took  place  in  Leningrad  on  October  15,  1933,  with  Fritz  Stiedry  conducting  the  Leningrad 
Philharmonic  and  the  composer  as  soloist.  The  Boston  Symphony's  only  previous  Tanglewood 
performance  took  place  on  August  16,  1986;  Victoria  Postnikova  was  soloist,  with  Carl  St.  Clair 
conducting,  replacing  an  ailing  Gennady  Rozhdestvensky.  In  addition  to  the  solo  piano,  the 
score  calls  for  one  trumpet  and  strings. 

The  tradition  of  the  piano  concerto  in  Russia  is  filled  with  grand  romantic  works  of 
soaring  lyricism  and  melting  melodic  warmth.  Tchaikovsky  and  Rachmaninoff  come 
most  immediately  to  mind  for  works  that  are  heard  time  and  again  in  our  concerts. 
Shostakovich's  First  Piano  Concerto  is  filled  instead  with  wit  and  humor,  with  prankish 
nose-thumbing  at  the  glorious  sentimentality  of  the  older  tradition.  Even  the  scoring 
is  a  surprising  change:  instead  of  the  large  romantic  orchestra  with  the  full  panoply 
of  winds  and  brass,  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  solo  pianist,  only  a  body  of  strings  and 
one  lone  trumpet.  It  is,  particularly,  the  trumpet  that  gives  this  score  its  special  sound, 
adding  a  note  of  wry  humor,  a  bite  that  eliminates  any  possible  trace  of  the  saccharine. 

The  First  Piano  Concerto  came  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  youthful  high-jinks  that 
had  seen  the  creation  of  some  distinctive  ballet  scores — The  Age  of  Gold  and  Bolt — as 
well  as  the  satirical  Gogol  opera  The  Nose,  with  all  of  which  the  piano  concerto  shares 
some  of  its  saucy  qualities.  Satire  was  far  from  being  the  only  characteristic  of  Shos- 
takovich's music  during  these  early  years.  His  astonishingly  assured  First  Symphony, 
composed  in  1925  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  ranges  over  a  substantial  emotional  terri- 
tory. Still,  there  was  a  general  sense  of  new  possibilities  in  the  air  in  the  late  '20s  and 
very  early  '30s.  Artists  enjoyed  a  great  deal  of  freedom  (in  contrast  to  the  situation 
only  a  few  years  later),  and  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  good-natured  fun  taken  at 
the  expense  of  the  older  romantic  tradition.  Among  his  many  talents,  Shostakovich 
was  one  of  the  supreme  musical  parodists,  and  his  love  of  the  musical  raspberry  is 
prominent  in  this  concerto. 

Following  a  brief  flourish  for  the  piano,  joined  in  a  striking  figure  by  the  trumpet, 
the  first  movement  begins  with  a  rather  sombre,  marchlike  C  minor  theme  in  the 
piano.  A  flowing  series  of  themes  follows,  all  strung  together  with  wonderful  natural- 
ness, and  all  destined  to  play  a  part  in  the  movement.  The  expected  modulation  to  a 
new  key  for  the  secondary  theme  is  entirely  traditional,  moving  from  C  minor  to  the 
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relative  major  of  E-flat,  but  this  is  merely  to  show  Shostakovich  the  pleasure  of  a  little 
fun:  the  strings  prepare  for  the  new  key  with  a  romantic  warmth  that  seems  to  pre- 
figure one  of  those  lush  tunes  that  Rachmaninoff  would  present  at  just  this  moment. 
Suddenly — as  if  tweaking  Rachmaninoff  by  the  nose — the  tempo  changes  to  Allegro 
vivace,  and  the  piano  is  off  with  the  opening  march  theme,  now  inverted  and  played 
with  humorous,  utterly  unromantic  flair  in  the  piano  over  a  rhythmic  tattoo  in  the 
strings.  The  high  spirits  thus  engendered  remain  undamped  through  the  rest  of  the 
movement. 

The  second  movement,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  slightly  twisted  or  half-remem- 
bered echo  of  a  vanished  waltz.  Humorous  digs  at  the  waltz  stereotype  appear  here 
and  there,  though  they  never  really  cross  the  boundary  to  satire.  The  middle  section 
brings  a  single  strong  climax,  with  admittedly  satirical  overtones,  before  withdrawing 
again  into  a  hushed  calm,  a  long-breathed  plangent  figure  in  the  muted  trumpet,  and 
the  soloist's  waltz  close,  now  not  parody,  but  sustaining  a  breathtakingly  simple  idea, 
and  a  delicacy  that  stands  out  aginst  the  vigor  of  the  outer  movements. 

The  third  movement  is  essentially  a  cadenza  running  on  directly  from  the  second, 
with  slight  orchestral  underpinning,  rather  Bachian  in  its  two-part  counterpoint  (a 
reminder  that  Shostakovich  also  composed  twenty-four  preludes  for  the  piano!).  A 
dark,  strong  episode  in  the  strings  brings  back  the  ornate  solo  writing.  Before  we  are 
ready  for  anything  so  drastic,  a  sudden  rush  up  the  scales  in  the  piano  turns  out  to  be 
the  surprising  beginning  of  the  final  Allegro  con  brio,  a  witty  galop  redolent  of  the 
theater  or  the  ballet  scores  that  Shostakovich  had  been  writing  not  long  before. 

— S.L. 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Concert-Rondo  in  D,  K.382,  for  piano  and  orchestra 

Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  calling  himself  Wolfgang  Amadeo 
about  1770  and  Wolf  gang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27,  1756, 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  December  5,  1791.  He  composed  the  Rondo  in  D  in  Vienna  in  March 
1782  as  a  new  finale  to  an  older  concerto,  K.175,  and  played  it  himself  a  year  later  in  Vienna  on 
March  11,  1783.  David  Bar-Ulan  was  the  soloist  and  Erich  Leinsdorfthe  conductor  for  the 
BSO's  first  performance,  on  July  13,  1963,  at  Tanglewood.  Peter  Serkin  was  soloist  for  the  orches- 
tras most  recent  performance  here,  on  July  12,  1985,  under  Seiji  Ozawa.  In  addition  to  solo 
piano,  the  score  calls  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Mozart's  first  original  piano  concerto  was  the  one  in  D  major  that  we  know  as  K.175 
(four  earlier  concertos  are  properly  to  be  classed  as  "arrangements,"  since  they  are 
recompositions  of  piano  sonatas  by  other  composers,  expanded  to  include  orchestral 
ritornelli;  they  were  probably  exercises  set  by  Mozart's  father).  Composed  when 
Mozart  was  a  few  months  short  of  his  eighteenth  birthday,  it  is  filled  with  energetic 
rhythmic  interplay  and  an  amazing  range  of  moods.  The  finale,  in  particular,  is  an 
original  conception  for  a  concerto,  a  sonata  form  overlaid  with  contrapuntal  elements 
(anticipating  such  later  achievements  as  the  last  movement  of  the  Jupiter  Symphony). 
It  remained  a  favorite  work  of  Mozart's  for  a  long  time.  He  played  it  in  a  concert  given 
by  his  friends  the  Cannabichs  in  Mannheim  during  his  tour  in  1777-78  and  reported 
to  his  father,  "This  concerto  is  much  liked."  He  brought  it  out  again  in  Vienna  soon 
after  moving  there  permanently  as  part  of  a  concert  given  by  Aloysia  Lang.  But  this 
time  he  felt  it  necessary  to  replace  the  highly  original  contrapuntal  finale  with  a  new 
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one  designed  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  Viennese  public,  a  taste  altogether  less  sternly 
intellectual  and  more  hedonistic.  The  result  was  the  graceful  set  of  variations  which 
were  originally  published  as  the  finale  of  the  concerto  but  have,  more  appropriately, 
attained  a  concert  life  of  their  own,  since  the  original  finale  suits  the  rest  of  the  work 
better.  (Alfred  Einstein  remarked  disapprovingly  that  K.382  was  "the  first  instance  of 
Mozart's  having  to  write  down  to  the  taste  of  the  general  public") 

The  music,  though  called  a  rondo,  is  actually  a  very  straightforward  theme-and- 
variations;  the  only  thing  that  remotely  justifies  the  term  rondo  is  the  fact  that  two  of 
the  variations,  placed  roughly  to  correspond  to  the  episodes  in  a  simple  rondo  form, 
are  more  varied  than  most — one  is  in  the  minor  key,  the  other  in  the  major,  but  tempo 
Adagio.  Other  than  this,  the  movement  proceeds  without  so  much  as  a  single  har- 
monic deviation  or  expansion  from  the  tonic-dominant  pattern  presented  in  the  first 
statement  of  the  theme.  The  entire  movement,  then,  is  an  exercise  in  the  graceful 
embellishment  of  a  melody  over  the  simplest  possible  harmonies.  The  Viennese  loved 
it.  Mozart  reported  the  day  after  the  concert,  "they  did  not  cease  to  applaud  and  I 
had  to  repeat  the  Rondeau; — it  was  a  proper  deluge."  It  was  no  doubt  pleasant  to  be 
so  well  received  in  one  of  his  earliest  appearances  in  his  new  home,  but  if  this  is  the 
kind  of  thing  the  Viennese  wanted,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Mozart's  later  and  much  more 
elaborate  music  was  criticized  as  overly  intellectual. 

— S.L. 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  36 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in  Bonn,  Germany,  on  December  17,  1770,  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  March  6, 1827.  The  Second  Symphony  was  composed  during  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1802;  its  first  performance  took  place  on  an  all-Beethoven  concert  given  at  the  Theater-an-der- 
Wien  in  Vienna  on  April  5,  1803  (the  program  also  included  the  First  Symphony  as  well  as  the 
premieres  of  the  Third  Piano  Concerto  and  the  oratorio  "Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives").  Serge 
Koussevitzky  led  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  of  Beethoven's  Second  Symphony  on  August  10, 
1939;  John  Nelson  led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  12,  1991.  The  symphony 
is  scored  for  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets  in  pairs,  timpani,  and  strings. 

During  the  summer  of  1802  Beethoven  left  Vienna  for  several  months  to  live  in  the 
nearby  suburb  of  Heiligenstadt,  located  in  the  low  mountains  to  the  northwest  of 
Vienna.  Heiligenstadt  would  be  but  one  in  a  lengthy  list  of  temporary  residences  of 
the  peripatetic  Beethoven  were  it  not  for  one  incident  that  took  place  there  not  long 
before  he  returned  to  the  city.  Having  gone  to  Heiligenstadt  in  the  first  place  on  the 
advice  of  his  doctor,  who  suggested  that  the  rural  quiet  of  the  village  might  improve 
his  hearing,  which  had  already  begun  to  concern  him  deeply,  Beethoven  fell  into  a 
deep,  suicidal  despair  and  on  October  6,  1802,  gave  vent  to  his  emotions  by  writing — 
in  a  document  now  known  as  the  Heiligenstadt  Testament — a  lengthy  farewell  that 
combined  elements  of  self-justification  (trying  to  explain  his  apparently  misanthropic 
nature)  with  rhetorical  moralisms  on  the  importance  of  virtue  (which,  he  says,  re- 
strained him  from  taking  his  own  life)  and  passionate  outbursts  expressing  his  unhap- 
piness.  After  writing  this  document,  Beethoven  sealed  it  up  in  his  papers  (where  it 
was  discovered  after  his  death,  a  full  quarter  of  a  century  later)  and  went  on  with  the 
business  of  living  and  composing. 
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In  any  case,  the  musical  works  sketched  and  completed  at  Heiligenstadt  that  sum- 
mer— including  the  Opus  30  violin  sonatas,  the  Opus  31  piano  sonatas,  and  the  Sec- 
ond Symphony — seem  entirely  to  have  avoided  contamination  from  the  mental  world 
of  the  Heiligenstadt  Testament.  The  symphony,  while  vigorous  and  energetic  in  the 
unmistakable  early  Beethoven  manner,  is  nonetheless  smiling  throughout,  filled  with 
such  musical  wit  as  befits  a  composer  who  once  studied,  however  briefly,  with  Haydn. 
At  the  same  time  the  Second  Symphony  is  a  step  forward  on  the  path  of  the  Nine, 
conquering  wider  territory  than  the  First. 

Following  the  slow  introduction  (which  is  already  three  times  the  length  of  that  for 
the  First  Symphony),  Beethoven  presents  thematic  material  that  is  little  more  than  an 
arpeggiation  of  the  tonic  chord,  animated  by  a  rapid  turn  figure  in  the  tune  itself  and 
an  answering  "fiery  flash  of  the  fiddles"  (as  Grove  puts  it).  At  the  very  outset  of  the 
Allegro  everything  sounds  straightforwardly  formalistic,  but  the  dovetailing  of 
phrases  soon  prevents  successful  prediction  of  the  next  event.  At  the  end  of  the  re- 
capitulation, all  is  prepared  for  a  short  coda,  with  a  few  perfunctory  reiterations  of  the 
tonic  D  major  triad,  when  the  woodwinds  suddenly  insist  on  inserting  a  C-natural — 
the  intrusive  note  from  early  in  the  movement — into  the  tonic  chord.  This  generates 
a  much  more  extended  coda,  which  takes  on  some  of  the  elements  of  a  new  develop- 
ment section,  something  that  was  to  be  even  more  marked  in  the  Third  Symphony  to 
come. 

The  slow  movement  is  one  of  the  most  leisurely  Beethoven  ever  wrote  ("indolent" 
is  the  word  that  most  analysts  have  used  to  describe  it).  It  is  a  full-scale  slow-movement 
sonata  form,  complete  with  development  and  a  good  deal  of  internal  repetition.  But 
for  all  its  length,  the  Larghetto  never  loses  momentum,  and  it  remains  deliciously 
pastoral  throughout,  with  just  momentary  twinges  of  pain. 

Beethoven  uses  the  term  "scherzo"  here  for  the  first  time  in  a  symphony;  the  corres- 
ponding movement  of  the  First  Symphony  had  been  called  a  "menuetto,"  though  it 
had  passed  far  beyond  the  graceful  character  of  that  courtly  dance.  The  third  move- 
ment of  the  Second  Symphony,  though,  is  a  hearty  joke  (which  is  what  the  word 
"scherzo"  means)  with  whirlwind  alternations  of  dialogue,  tossing  back  and  forth  the 
basic  three-note  motive  between  the  instruments,  then  suddenly  bending  one  pitch  to 
lead  off  to  distant  keys,  only  to  return  home  with  equal  celerity.  In  the  Trio,  the  strings 
roar  in  mock  gruffness  on  the  chord  of  F-sharp  major,  only  to  be  reminded  (by  a  fortis- 
simo A  from  the  woodwinds  and  brasses)  that  F-sharp  is  not  the  home  key  here,  but 
simply  the  third  of  D,  to  which  the  chastened  strings  immediately  return. 

The  finale  is  a  wonderfully  confident  achievement,  fusing  Haydn's  wit  with  Bee- 
thoven's newly  won  breadth  and  grandeur.  The  rondo  style  of  the  principal  theme — 
a  pick-up  tossed  off  in  the  upper  instruments  to  be  answered  with  a  sullen  growl  lower 
down — forecasts  wit,  especially  when  Beethoven  uses  that  little  pick-up  to  mislead  the 
ear.  But  the  real  breadth  appears  at  the  end,  when  a  quiet,  lyrical  idea  that  has  passed 
almost  unnoticed  as  the  transition  between  first  and  second  themes  now  takes  on  an 
unexpectedly  potent  force  and  generates  an  enormous  coda  with  a  whole  new  de- 
velopmental section,  in  which  the  measured  tremolo  of  the  strings,  heard  here  and 
there  throughout  the  symphony,  returns  with  a  fortissimo  shake  on  the  same  C-natu- 
ral that  had  upset  the  course  of  the  home  tonic  back  in  the  first  movement.  From  here 
on  the  reaffirmation  of  that  firm  tonic  is  the  main  order  of  business,  to  bring  the 
chain  of  events  to  a  close. 

— S.L. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sunday,July26,at2:30 

DENNIS  RUSSELL  DAVIES  conducting 


BEETHOVEN 


Incidental  music  for  The  Ruins  of  Athens 

Overture 

Tochter  des  machtigen  Zeus  (Chorus) 

Ohne  Verschulden  (Duet) 

Du  hast  in  deines  Armels  Falten  (Chorus 

of  Dervishes) 
Turkish  March 
Music  behind  the  scene 

(Assai  allegro  ma  non  troppo) 
Schmuckt  die  Altare  (March  and  Chorus) 
Wir  tragen  empfangliche  Herzen  (Recitative 

and  Aria) 
Heil  unserm  Konig  (Chorus) 

JAYNE  WEST,  soprano 
BRIAN  MATTHEWS,  bass 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Text  begins  on  page  29. 
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MOZART 


Piano  Concerto  No.  22  in  E-flat,  K.482 
Allegro 
Andante 
Allegro — Andantino  cantabile — Tempo  primo 

ALICIA  DE  LARROCHA 


RAVEL 


La  Valse,  Choreographic  poem 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Alicia  de  Larrocha  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 
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NOTES 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

The  Ruins  of  Athens,  Opus  113,  Festival  postlude  by  A.  von  Kotzebue 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  born  in  Bonn,  probably  on  December  16,  1770  (he  was  baptized  on 
the  17  th),  and  died  in  Vienna  on  March  27,  1827.  He  composed  the  incidental  scores  for  both 
"The  Ruins  of  Athens"  and  its  companion  piece,  "King  Stephen, "  in  a  three-week  period  at 
Teplitz  during  the  summer  of  1811.  These  were  commissioned  for  the  opening  of  a  new  theater  in 
Pest  (part  of  modern  Budapest),  which  was  scheduled  for  October  4,  1811.  In  the  event,  the  per- 
formance was  delayed  until  February  9,  1812.  The  only  previous  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
performance  of  the  incidental  score  took  place  at  Tanglewood  on  August  8,  1964;  Erich  Leinsdorf 
conducted,  with  soloists  Phyllis  Curtin  and  Justino  Diaz.  Beethoven  writes  here  for  an  orchestra 
of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  castanets,  tambourine,  triangle, 
and  strings.  There  is  also  an  offstage  band:  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  and 
horns.  In  the  chorus  of  dervishes,  the  composer  recommended  the  use  of  "all  possible  percussion 
instruments  such  as  castanets,  cymbals,  etc. " 

The  Ruins  of  Athens  is  truly  an  occasional  piece,  composed  for  a  specific  event,  the 
dedication  of  a  new  theater,  and  only  rarely  heard  in  its  complete  form  since  its  pre- 
miere. Beethoven  and  the  dramatist  Heinrich  von  Collin  (whose  tragedy  Coriolan 
inspired  one  of  Beethoven's  greatest  overtures)  had  been  approached  to  write  a  spe- 
cial festival  work  for  the  theater's  grand  opening.  Beethoven  was  amenable  to  the 
proposal,  but  Collin  insisted  that  he  needed  more  time.  The  organizers  of  the  event 
thus  turned  to  August  von  Kotzebue,  an  all-too-prolific  writer  of  some  two  hundred 
plays,  who  duly  cranked  out  the  two  required  pieces,  one-act  plays  to  be  presented 
with  Beethoven's  music  before  and  after  the  evening's  main  event.  The  prelude  was 
King  Stephen,  or  Hungary's  First  Benefactor;  the  postlude  was  The  Ruins  of  Athens.  Both 
works  were  filled  with  patriotic  references  that  excited  the  Hungarian  audience,  and 
the  works  were  roundly  cheered  at  the  brilliant  opening  night. 

The  play,  in  verse  (of  which  the  spoken  text  is  omitted  here),  is  a  puny  thing.  The 
chorus  calls  upon  the  "daughter  of  Zeus"  to  awaken  from  a  long  sleep  (No.  1,  Chorus: 
Tochter  des  machtigen  Zeus).  This  is  the  goddess  Minerva,  whom  Zeus  has  banished 
for  2,000  years  for  failing  to  prevent  the  execution  of  Socrates.  Now  reprieved,  she 
asks  Mercury  to  transport  her  to  Athens,  where  the  Parthenon  is  her  holy  temple.  She 
is  appalled  to  discover  that  the  classical  city  is  in  ruins.  The  invading  Turkish  army  has 
seized  the  Acropolis,  and  the  Ottoman  Pasha  stables  his  horse  among  these  classical 
monuments.  Two  Greek  slaves  bemoan  the  plight  of  their  country  and  people  (No.  2, 
Duet:  OhneVerschulden). 

A  group  of  Dervishes  (members  of  a  Muslim  fraternity  who  are  popularly  supposed 


Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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to  "whirl"  in  the  ecstasy  of  their  religious  meditations)  enters  in  a  whirling  chorus 
(No.  3,  Chorus  of  men:  Du  hast  in  deines  Armels  Falten),  followed  at  once  by  the 
janissaries,  who  arrive  to  the  music  of  the  most  famous  number  in  the  score  (No.  4, 
Marcia  alia  turca).  In  dismay,  Minerva  asks  to  go  to  Rome,  but  Mercury  informs  her 
that  there,  too,  the  barbarians  have  conquered,  and  her  chaste  divinity  is  forgotten. 
He  tells  her,  however,  that  in  Pest,  where  a  beneficent  emperor  rules,  the  high  culture 
of  Greece  is  still  treasured  and  preserved. 

The  scene  changes  to  a  broad  plain  in  Pest,  where  Minerva  is  welcomed  by  an 
elderly  Greek  patriot.  Beethoven  wrote  a  brief  piece  of  underscoring  (as  it  would  be 
called  in  a  modern  film)  to  accompany  his  speech  (No.  5,  Music  behind  the  scene). 
The  chorus  enters  to  a  festive  march  bringing  in  figures  representing  not  only  the 
muses,  particularly  Thalia  and  Melpomene,  muses  of  comedy  and  tragedy  respec- 
tively, but  also  representations  of  the  great  works  of  the  German  theater,  works  by 
Lessing,  Schiller,  and  Goethe  (No.  6,  March  and  Chorus:  Schmiickt  die  Altare).  The 
high  priest  praises  the  glories  of  Greece  in  a  recitative  which  the  chorus  seconds  (No.  7, 
Chorus  and  Aria:  Wir  tragen  empfangliche  Herzen).  The  high  priest  apostrophizes 
Zeus,  who  becomes  identified  with  the  emperor  of  Austria  (a  portrait  of  the  Emperor 
Franz  was  raised  between  the  altars  to  the  muses  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  accompanied 
by  a  clap  of  thunder).  The  chorus  hails  this  display  in  a  lively  patriotic  assertion  that 
brings  the  spectacle  to  a  close  (No.  8,  Chorus:  Heil  unserm  Konig). 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


No.  1.  Chorus 

Tochter  des  machtigen  Zeus!  erwache! 
Sein  Ruf  ertont! 

Geschwunden  sind  die  Jahre  der  Rache 
Er  ist  versohnt! 


Daughter  of  mighty  Zeus!  Awaken! 
His  cry  resounds! 
The  years  of  revenge  are  past! 
He  is  reconciled! 


No.  2.  Duet 


Ohne  Verschulden 

Knechtschaft  dulden, 

harte  Not! 

Alle  Tage 

neue  Plage 

um  das  bischen  liebe  Brot! 

Von  den  Zweigen 

winkt  der  Feigen 

siisse  Frucht, 

nicht  dem  Knechte, 

der  sie  pflegte, 

nur  dem  Herren,  dem  er  flucht! 

Hingegeben  wilden  Horden, 

tiefgebeugt  in  ihre  Hand, 

ach!  was  ist  aus  dir  geworden, 

armes,  armes  Vaterland! 


Guiltless, 

to  suffer  slavery 

is  a  hard  lot! 

Every  day 

new  sorrow 

to  get  our  scrap  of  bread! 

From  the  branches 

beckons  the  figs' 

sweet  fruit, 

not  for  the  slave 

that  tended  it — 

only  for  the  master  whom  he  curses! 

Given  up  to  wild  hordes, 

bent  low  at  their  hands — 

ah!  what  has  become  of  you, 

my  poor  fatherland! 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly, 
and  only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 
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No.  3.  Chorus  of  Dervishes 


Du  hast  in  deines  Armels  Falten 
den  Mond  getragen,  ihn  gespalten. 
Kaaba!  Mahomet! 
Du  hast  den  strahlendend  Borak 

bestiegen 
zum  siebenten  Himmel  aufzufliegen, 
grosser  Prophet!  Kaaba! 


In  the  folds  of  your  sleeves, 

you  have  carried  the  moon,  shattered  it. 

Ka'abah!  Muhammad! 

You  mounted  the  radiant  Borak 

and  flew  up  to  the  seventh  heaven, 
great  prophet!  Ka'abah! 


No.  6.  March  and  Chorus 


Chor: 

Schmiickt  die  Altare! 

— Sie  sind  geschmiickt. 
Streuet  Weihrauch! 

— Er  ist  gestreut. 
Pfliicket  Rosen! 

— Sie  sind  gepfliickt. 
Harret  der  Kommenden. 

— Wir  harren  den  Kommenden. 
Seid  bereit! 

— Wir  sind  bereit. 

Oberpriester: 

Mit  reger  Freude,  die  nie  erkaltet, 
empfangt  das  holde  Schwesterpaar, 
denn  wo  mit  hohen  Ernst  die  Muse 

sittlich  waltet, 
da  opfert  auch  der  Weise  gern  auf 

ihrem  Altar. 
Was,  mit  dem  Schicksal  kampfend, 

grosse  Seelen  litten, 
das  hat  Melpomene  uns  warnend 

aufgestellt, 
indess  Thalia,  wachend  iiber  die  Sitten, 

zu  ernsten  Lehren  muntern  Spott 

gesellt. 
Wohltatig  wirkt  der  Musen  geistig 

Spiel, 
der  Sterblichen  Veredlung  ist  ihr  Ziel. 


Chorus: 

Adorn  the  altars! 

— They  are  adorned. 
Disperse  the  incense! 

— It  has  been  dispersed. 
Gather  roses! 

— They  have  been  gathered. 
Await  those  who  come. 

— We  await  them. 
Be  ready! 

— We  are  ready. 

High  Priest: 

With  lively  joy  that  never  cools, 

receive  the  two  fair  sisters, 

for  wherever  the  Muse  gravely  presides 

the  wise  one  gladly  sacrifices  at  her 

altar. 
Whatever  great  souls  have  suffered  in 

struggling  with  fate, 
Melpomene  has  set  before  us  as  a 

warning, 
while  Thalia,  keeping  watch  on  our 

customs, 
joins  merry  mockery  with  serious 

instruction. 
The  Muses'  intellectual  games  work 

beneficently, 
the  ennobling  of  mortals  is  their  goal. 


No.  7.  Chorus  and  Aria 


Chor: 

Wir  tragen  empfangliche  Herzen  im 

Busen, 
wir  geben  uns  willig  derTauschung 

hin! 
Drum  weilet  gern,  ihr  holden  Musen, 
bei  einem  Volke  mit  offenem  Sinn. 

Oberpriester: 

Will  unser  Genius  noch  einen  Wunsch 

gewahren, 
durch  eines  Volkes  fromme  Bitten 

bewegt, 


Chorus: 

We  have  receptive  hearts  in  our 

breasts, 
we  willingly  suspend  our  disbelief! 

So  tarry  here,  you  holy  Muses, 
with  a  people  of  open  mind. 

High  Priest: 

If  our  guiding  spirit  will  grant  a 

wish, 
moved  by  a  people's  pious  desires, 
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o  so  erhebe  zwischen  diesen  Altaren 
sich  noch  ein  dritter,  der  Sein  Bildnis 

tragt! 
Es  steh'  in  seiner  Kinder  Mitte, 
erblicke  sich  geliebt,  geehrt! 
[Ein  Donnerschlag.] 

Er  ist's!  Wir  sind  erhort. 

O  Vater  Zeus!  gewahrt  ist  uns're  Bitte! 


then  raise  up  between  these  altars 
yet  a  third,  bearing  his  image! 

Let  it  stand  amidst  his  children, 
to  be  seen  with  love  and  honor! 
[A  clap  of  thunder.] 

It  is  so!  We  have  been  heard. 

O  Father  Zeus,  our  wish  is  granted. 


No.  8.  Chorus 

Heil  unserm  Konig!  Heil!  Hail  to  our  King!  Hail! 

Vernimm  uns  Gott!  Hear  us,  God! 

Dankend  schworen  wir  auf 's  Neue  With  thanks  we  swear  anew 

alte  ungarische  Treue  our  old  Hungarian  loyalty 

bis  in  den  Tod!  to  the  death! 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  No.  22  in  E-flat,  K.482 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  calling  himself  Wolf  gang  Amadeo 
about  1770  and  Wolf  gang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27,  1756, 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  December  5,  1791.  He  entered  the  piano  concerto  in  E-flat,  K.482,  into 
his  catalogue  on  December  16,  1785.  He  introduced  the  work  as  an  entr'acte  at  a  performance  of 
the  oratorio  "Esther"  by  Karl  Ditters  von  Dittersdorf  in  Vienna  on  December  23,  1785.  Antonio 
Salieri  conducted  the  oratorio  and  perhaps  the  concerto  as  well.  The  first  known  American  per- 
formance was  presented  on  February  16,  1859,  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Boston,  when 
Benjamin  J.  Lang  was  soloist  and  Carl  Zerrahn  conducted.  Charles  Munch  conducted  the 
orchestras  first  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  21,  1962,  with  Evelyn  Crochet  as  soloist.  The 
orchestras  only  other  performance  here  took  place  on  July  28,  1991,  with  soloist  Paul  Badura- 
Skoda  under  Leonard  Slatkins  direction.  The  orchestra  consists  of  flute,  two  clarinets,  two  bas- 
soons, two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Between  the  end  of  1783  and  the  early  summer  of  1788,  Mozart  wrote  a  baker's 
dozen  of  piano  concertos,  all  but  one  of  the  series  falling  into  the  span  from  February 
1784  (K.449  in  E-flat)  and  December  1786  (K.503  in  C).  In  those  five  years,  which 
were  the  years  both  of  Mozart's  most  delirious  public  success  and  of  his  great  decline 
in  popular  favor,  he  also  wrote,  among  many  other  things,  the  last  three  of  the  six 
string  quartets  dedicated  to  Haydn  and  the  D  major  quartet,  K.499,  the  two  piano 
quartets,  the  quintet  for  piano  with  winds,  the  viola  quintets  in  C  and  G  minor,  Eine 
kleine  Nachtmusik,  the  Prague  Symphony,  Figaro,  and  Don  Giovanni.  In  1784,  hardly  able 
to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  his  own  appearances  as  pianist,  he  wrote  six  concer- 
tos, then  three  each  in  1785  and  1786.  K.482,  written  in  the  middle  of  Figaro,  is  the 
last  of  the  1785  set.  Both  majestic  and  gentle — Girdlestone  aptly  says  that  "combining 
grace  and  majesty  . . .  this  one  is  the  queenliest"  of  Mozart's  concertos — it  offers  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  its  two  predecessors,  the  D  minor,  K.466,  and  the  C  major, 
K.467,  both  of  them  hyperinventive  and  audaciously  personal.  The  E-flat  concerto 
and  the  lovely  A  major,  K.488,  that  followed  two-and-a-half  months  later,  are  a  gentle 
interlude  in  the  series.  With  the  C  minor  concerto,  K.491  (March  1786),  and  the  grand 
C  major,  K.503  (December  1786),  Mozart  returned  to  a  denser  manner  of  composi- 
tion and  to  a  higher  level  of  intellectual  ambition. 
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Mozart  begins  here  with  a  formula  we  find  often  in  his  pieces  in  E-flat,  a  firm,  fan- 
fare-like phrase  and  a  quiet  response.  This  is  one  of  his  trumpets-and-drums  concer- 
tos, though  in  E-flat  the  sonority  is  mellow  rather  than  brilliant.  Mozart,  being 
Mozart,  can  make  something  remarkable  even  of  these  conventional  fanfares — the 
sudden  fortissimo  in  the  middle  of  the  second  measure  in  the  Sinfonia  concertante  for 
violin  and  viola,  for  example,  or  here  the  odd  phrase-length  of  three  bars.  The  really 
personal  note,  however,  comes  in  the  answer,  which  here  consists  of  a  series  of  softly 
dissonant  suspensions  in  two  horns  with  the  two  bassoons  in  unison  providing  a  bass. 
The  harmonies  outlined  by  that  bass  are  not  extraordinary;  the  specific  articulation 
and  presentation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  altogether  individual  and  delightful.  (It  is 
also,  on  the  most  modest  possible  scale,  an  example  of  Mozart's  post- 1782  sense  of 
texture.)  Statement  and  answer  are  repeated,  only  this  time  the  horn  suspensions  are 
given  a  sound  never  before  heard  in  one  of  Mozart's  concertos,  the  sound  of  clarinets, 
still  a  novel  instrument  in  the  middle  '80s  and  one  for  whose  round  softness  Mozart 
had  a  special  feeling.  The  bass  to  the  clarinets,  everything  now  being  an  octave  higher 
than  before,  is  given  to  non-bass  instruments,  namely  violins.  In  twenty  seconds  of 
music,  Mozart  has  set  the  stage  for  us.  It  is  a  movement  rich  in  lyric  themes,  this  Al- 
legro, relatively  casual  in  its  development,  exceptionally  inventive  in  its  non-automatic 
recapitulation. 

We  read  that  at  the  first  performance  in  Vienna  the  audience  demanded  (and  got) 
an  encore  of  the  Andante.  It  is  a  most  wonderful  movement.  Its  theme  is  a  lament, 
long  and  irregular,  for  muted  strings,  all  broken  lines,  sighs,  and  pathetic  silences.* 
We  hear  three  variations  on  this  paragraph,  the  first  two  for  the  piano  alone  or  with  a 


*lt  is  a  paragraph  of  thirty-two  measures;  the  structure,  however,  is  not  the  textbook  8  +  8  +  8  +  8, 
but  12 +  (8 +12). 
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quiet  accompaniment  of  strings,  the  third  an  extraordinary  dialogue  that  engages  the 
entire  orchestra  (save  trumpets  and  drums,  which  are  silent  throughout  this  move- 
ment). But  on  either  side  of  Variation  II  Mozart  puts  an  independent  episode,  the 
first  for  winds  alone,  the  second  a  string-accompanied  duet  for  flute  and  bassoon. 
The  last  variation,  more  expansive  than  the  theme  and  the  two  variations  that  came 
before,  spills  into  a  coda  that,  for  pathos  and  magic  of  harmony,  surpasses  everything 
we  have  yet  heard.  The  Andante  is  the  concerto's  true  center,  sensuous,  deeply  pa- 
thetic, surprising  and  complex,  yet  utterly  clear. 

From  there  Mozart  moves  into  a  6/8  hunting  finale  on  a  theme  that  is  a  slightly 
more  formal,  less  capricious  variant  of  the  one  in  the  B-flat  concerto,  K.450,  of  March 
1784.  Like  the  finale  of  the  earlier  great  concerto  in  E-flat,  K.271  (January  1777),  this 
movement  is  interrupted  by  a  slower  interlude  in  3/4,  though  not  so  specifically 
minuet-like  this  time.  It  harks  back  to  the  textures  of  the  Andante,  beginning  with  the 
wind  music  from  the  world  of  serenades  and  looking  ahead  to  the  perfumes  of  Fior- 
diligi's  and  Dorabella's  garden,  and  alternating  these  fragrant  sounds  with  the  union 
of  the  piano  and  the  orchestral  strings.  Here  in  the  allegro  portion  of  the  movement 
are  several  instances  where  Mozart  wrote  shorthand  rather  than  a  completely  realized 
piano  figuration,  passages  where  the  soloist  is  asked  to  meet  the  challenge  of  putting 
flesh  on  the  bones  and  color  on  the  skin.  The  formality  and  simplicity  of  the  opening 
theme  allow  room  for  subtle  alterations  of  shape  and  harmony  at  its  various  returns. 
The  whole  movement  is  indeed  a  feast  of  gentle  wit,  the  best  of  all  the  jokes — and  it  is 
a  wistful  one — being  saved  for  the  very  end. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Advisor  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979.  His  program  note  on  Mozart's 
E-flat  piano  concerto,  K.482,  was  written  for  the  program  book  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony and  is  used  here  by  permission  of  that  orchestra. 


Maurice  Ravel 

La  Valse,  Choreographic  Poem 

Joseph  Maurice  Ravel  was  born  in  Ciboure  near  Saint-Jean-de-Luz,  Basses  Pyreness,  in  the 
Basque  region  of  France  just  a  short  distance  from  the  Spanish  border,  on  March  7,  1875,  and 
died  in  Paris  on  December  28,  1937.  Ravel  composed  La  Valse  in  1919  and  1920,  based  on 
sketches  made  before  the  war  for  a  symphonic  poem  with  the  intended  title  "Wien"  ("Vienna"). 
The  work  was  first  performed  on  January  8,  1920,  by  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra  in  Paris.  Serge 
Koussevitzky  led  the  BSO's  first  Tanglewood  performance  of  La  Valse  on  August  13, 1939,  and 
Seiji  Ozawa  the  most  recent  on  August  29, 1986.  La  Valse  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (third  dou- 
bling piccolo),  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and 
contrabassoon,four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  tam- 
bourine, side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  castanets,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel,  crotales,  two  harps, 
and  strings. 

Ravel  found  it  difficult  to  return  to  normal  work  after  the  ravages  of  the  First  World 
War.  Quite  aside  from  the  long  interruption  in  his  compositional  activity  and  the  loss 
of  many  friends,  he  was  suffering  from  a  recurring  insomnia  that  plagued  him  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  and  played  a  considerable  role  in  the  dramatic  reduction  of  new  works. 
He  had  already  started  sketching  a  symphonic  poem  that  was  intended  to  be  a  musical 
depiction  of  Vienna;  naturally  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  to  cast  the  work  as  a  grand 
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orchestral  waltz.  Ravel  had  never  yet  visited  the  Austrian  capital  (he  was  only  to  do  so 
in  1920,  after  finishing  his  big  waltz  composition),  but  he  "knew"  Vienna  through  the 
composers,  going  back  to  Schubert  and  continuing  with  the  Strauss  family  and  many 
others,  who  had  added  a  special  Viennese  lilt  to  the  waltz  (in  this  sense  Ravel  was  as 
familiar  with  Vienna  as  Bizet  and  Debussy  were  with  Spain  when  they  composed  what 
we  still  regard  as  the  most  convincing  "Spanish"  music  ever  written). 

The  first  sketches  for  Wien  apparently  date  from  1907,  when  Ravel  was  completing 
another  musical  travelogue,  the  Rapsodie  espagnole.  He  began  orchestrating  the  work 
during  1914  but  ceased  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities;  he  complained  in  his  letters 
that  the  times  were  not  suitable  for  a  work  entitled  Vienna.  After  the  war,  Ravel  was 
slow  to  take  up  the  composition  again.  Only  a  commission  from  Serge  Diaghilev  in- 
duced him  to  finish  it,  with  the  new  title  La  Valse,  Poeme  chore graphique ,  and  intended 
for  production  by  the  Russian  Ballet.  When  the  score  was  finished,  however,  Diaghilev 
balked.  He  could  see  no  balletic  character  in  the  music,  for  all  its  consistent  exploita- 
tion of  a  dance  meter,  and  he  refused  to  produce  the  ballet  after  all.  (This  marked  the 
end  of  good  relations  between  the  composer  and  the  impresario).  La  Valse  was  first 
heard  in  concert  form;  only  in  1928  did  Ida  Rubenstein  undertake  a  ballet  production 
of  the  score,  for  which  Ravel  added  a  stage  direction:  "An  Imperial  Court,  about 
1855."  The  score  bears  a  brief  scenic  description: 

Clouds  whirl  about.  Occasionally  they  part  to  allow  a  glimpse  of  waltzing  couples. 
As  they  gradually  lift,  one  can  discern  a  gigantic  hall,  filled  by  a  crowd  of  dancers  in 
motion.  The  stage  gradually  brightens.  The  glow  of  chandeliers  breaks  out  fortissimo. 

The  hazy  beginning  of  La  Valse  perfectly  captures  the  vision  of  "clouds"  that  clear 
away  to  reveal  the  dancing  couples.  The  piece  grows  in  a  long  crescendo,  interrupted 
and  started  again,  finally  carried  to  an  energetic  and  irresistible  climax  whose  violence 
hints  at  far  more  than  a  social  dance. 

Ravel's  date  of  "1855"  for  the  mise-en-scene  was  significant.  It  marked  roughly  the 
halfway  point  of  the  century  of  Vienna's  domination  by  the  waltz — the  captivating, 
carefree,  mind-numbing  dance  that  filled  the  salons,  the  ballrooms,  and  the  inns,  while 
the  whole  of  Austrian  society  was  slowly  crumbling  under  an  intensely  reactionary 
government,  the  absolutism  of  Emperor  Franz  Joseph,  who  was  twenty-five  in  1855 
and  reigned  until  the  middle  of  the  First  World  War.  The  social  glitter  of  mindless 
whirling  about  concealed  the  volcano  that  was  so  soon  to  explode.  Ravel's  La  Valse  has 
the  captivating  rhythms  in  full  measure,  but  the  music  rises  to  an  expressionistic  level 
of  violence,  hinting  at  the  concealed  rot  of  the  society.  Would  La  Valse  have  been  differ- 
ent if  composed  before  the  horrors  of  the  war?  Who  can  tell?  In  any  case,  consciously 
or  not,  Ravel's  brilliantly  orchestrated  score  captures  the  glitter  and  the  violence  of  a 
society  that,  even  as  he  was  composing,  had  passed  away. 

— S.L. 
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Sanford  Sylvan 

Baritone  Sanford  Sylvan  has  distinguished  himself  in  repertoire 
ranging  from  medieval  cantica  nova  and  Baroque  oratorio  to  Lieder, 
chamber  music,  and  opera.  Well-known  for  his  performances  in  the 
Peter  Sellars/Craig  Smith  operatic  productions  at  the  PepsiCo  Summer- 
fare  festivals,  where  he  portrayed  Figaro  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  Alfonso 
in  Cost  fan  tutte,  and  Jimmy  in  Weill's  Little  Mahagonny,  he  has  also  par- 
ticipated in  many  important  United  States  and  world  premieres,  includ- 
ing the  Philip  Glass/Robert  Moran  opera  The  Juniper  Tree,  Peter  Max- 
well Davies's  The  Lighthouse,  John  Adams's  Nixon  in  China,  in  which  he 
portrayed  Chou  En-lai,  and  John  Adams's  The  Wound-Dresser,  written 
specifically  for  Mr.  Sylvan.  Deeply  committed  to  the  art  of  the  vocal  recital,  Mr.  Sylvan  has 
given  highly  praised  recitals  throughout  the  United  States  with  pianist  David  Breitman,  his 
collaborator  since  1978.  As  a  chamber  musician,  he  has  performed  with  the  Chamber  Music 
Society  of  Lincoln  Center  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  and  was  featured  on 
several  "Music  From  Marlboro"  tours.  Engagements  with  orchestra  have  included  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  with  which  he  toured  performing  Adams's  The 
Wound-Dresser  under  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi's  direction,  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony,  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  New  Jersey  Symphony,  and  the 
London  Sinfonietta.  Mr.  Sylvan's  critically  acclaimed  recital  debut  album  with  David  Breitman 
of  music  by  Copland,  Barber,  and  Chanler,  Beloved  That  Pilgrimage,  received  a  Grammy  nomi- 
nation for  Best  Classical  Vocal  Performance.  The  previous  year,  his  recording  oiThe  Wound- 
Dresser  with  John  Adams  conducting  the  Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's  was  nominated  as  Best  Classical 
Vocal  Recording  of  the  Year.  In  July  1990  Mr.  Sylvan  performed  and  recorded  the  role  of  Yuri 
in  Michael  Tippett's  opera  The  Ice  Break  with  the  London  Sinfonietta;  that  recording  has  been 
issued  by  Virgin  Classics.  Upcoming  recordings  on  Nonesuch  include  John  Harbison's  Words 
from  Paterson  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  and  Schubert's  Die  schone  Mullerin 
with  Mr.  Breitman,  the  latter  album  to  be  released  this  September.  Mr.  Sylvan  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Manhattan  School  of  Music  and  was  a  Vocal  Fellow  for  four  years  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center. 
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David  Breitman 

^^^^^.  Equally  at  home  with  the  modern  piano  and  its  historical  ancestors, 

^k  David  Breitman  enjoys  an  active,  varied  career  as  soloist  and  collabora- 

tive artist.  Mr.  Breitman  travels  widely  with  his  five-octave  fortepiano, 
^^^^^H  •    performing  classical  concertos,  chamber  music,  and  solo  works.  His 

long-standing  collaboration  with  baritone  Sanford  Sylvan  is  notable 
for  both  period-instrument  performances  of  Schubert  Lieder,  and  for 
recitals  of  contemporary  American  music.  Mr.  Breitman  has  appeared 
at  the  Aston  Magna  Festival,  with  the  New  England  Camerata,  and  as  a 
soloist  with  the  New  England  Bach  Festival.  Three  recent  recordings 
find  him  performing  on  three  distinctly  different  styles  of  pianos: 
Beloved  That  Pilgrimage,  an  album  of  song  cycles  by  Aaron  Copland,  Samuel  Barber,  and  Theo- 
dore Chanler  with  Sanford  Sylvan,  on  Nonesuch,  with  a  modern  piano;  the  complete  Chopin 
works  for  cello  and  piano  with  Kim  Scholes,  for  Titanic,  with  an  1842  Bosendorfer;  and,  also 
with  Mr.  Sylvan,  Schubert's  Die  schone  Mullerin,  with  a  reproduction  of  an  1824  Graf.  The  latter 
recording  is  due  from  Nonesuch  in  September.  A  native  of  Montreal,  David  Breitman  holds 
degrees  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music.  After  ten  years  as  a  freelance  musician  in  Boston,  he  returned  to  school  to  pursue 
doctoral  studies  in  historical  performance  practice  with  Malcolm  Bilson  at  Cornell  University. 
Mr.  Breitman  is  currently  a  visiting  professor  of  historical  performance  at  Oberlin  College 
Conservatory. 
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Martha  Babcock 

Martha  Babcock  is  assistant  principal  cellist  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  principal  cellist  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  with 
which  she  has  appeared  as  soloist.  Ms.  Babcock  joined  the  BSO  in  1973 
and  was  appointed  to  her  current  position  in  1982.  Also  active  as  a 
soloist  and  chamber  musician,  she  has  been  featured  on  radio  pro- 
grams throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  on  the  NPR  and 
CBC  networks.  Born  in  Freeport,  Illinois,  Ms.  Babcock  began  studying 
the  cello  when  she  was  nine  and  first  appeared  as  soloist  with  orchestra 
at  fourteen.  A  cum  laude  graduate  of  Radcliffe  College,  where  she  was 
principal  cellist  of  the  Harvard-Radcliffe  Orchestra,  she  studied  cello 
with  Lowell  Creitz  and  Aldo  Parisot.  While  attending  graduate  school  at  Boston  University's 
School  for  the  Arts  she  studied  with  George  Neikrug.  Winner  of  the  Piatigorsky  Prize  while  a 
Fellow  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  in  1972,  she  began  her  professional  career  as  a  cellist  at 
age  nineteen,  when  she  was  the  youngest  member  of  the  Montreal  Symphony  Orchestra.  Ms. 
Babcock  was  a  member  of  the  Fine  Arts  Trio  of  New  England  and  has  also  appeared  with  the 
contemporary  chamber  music  ensemble  Collage  and  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players,  with  which  she  has  recorded  Dvorak's  string  sextet.  She  has  also  recorded  chamber 
works  of  Irwin  Bazelon  and  Leonard  Rosenman  for  CRI,  and  a  duo  by  Rebecca  Clarke  for 
Northeastern  Records. 


Harvey  Seigel 

Violinist  Harvey  Seigel  began  his  musical  studies  in  his  native  Toronto 
and  made  his  solo  debut  at  ten  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  Sir  Ernest  MacMillan.  He  continued  his  training  in  Toronto 
with  Kathleen  Parlow,  a  pupil  of  Leopold  Auer,  and  then  at  the  Juil- 
liard  School,  where  his  principal  teacher  was  Mischa  Mischakoff,  con- 
certmaster  of  the  NBC  Symphony  under  ArturoToscanini.  Before 
joining  the  BSO  in  1971  he  was  a  member  of  the  National  Symphony, 
the  Detroit  Symphony,  and  the  Montreal  Symphony,  appearing  also  as 
soloist  with  the  latter  two  orchestras.  At  the  Stratford  Festival  in  Canada 
he  was  coached  by  and  performed  with  Oscar  Shumsky  and  Leonard 
Rose,  among  other  notable  string  players.  Mr.  Seigel  was  a  member  of  the  Mischakoff  String 
Quartet  at  the  Chautauqua  Festival  and  has  toured  the  United  States  as  concertmaster  and 
soloist  with  the  St.  Louis  Sinfonietta.  He  has  been  heard  in  numerous  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corporation  recital  and  chamber  music  programs  and  has  recorded  chamber  music  for  the 
Radio  Canada  International  Label.  Since  joining  the  BSO  Mr.  Seigel  has  participated  in  many 
solo  and  chamber  music  concerts  in  Boston  and  throughout  New  England. 


Robert  Spano 

Appointed  an  assistant  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
beginning  with  the  1990-91  season,  Robert  Spano  is  currently  music 
director  of  the  Opera  Theater  at  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  a  position 
he  assumed  in  1989.  From  1985  to  1989  he  was  director  of  orchestras 
and  conductor  of  opera  at  Bowling  Green  University  in  Ohio.  Mr. 
Spano  is  a  graduate  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  where  he  studied 
violin,  piano,  composition,  and  conducting,  and  was  the  recipient  of 
numerous  awards,  including  the  Louis  Sudler  Prize  in  the  Arts  and  the 
^  Rudolf  Serkin  Award.  He  continued  his  conducting  studies  at  the 

*Jm.  Ik  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  with  Max  Rudolf.  An  active  chamber  musi- 

cian, Mr.  Spano  has  appeared  with  the  Smithsonian  Chamber  Players  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at 
Carnegie  Recital  Hall,  and  at  Suntory  Hall  in  Tokyo.  He  has  appeared  as  guest  conductor  with 
the  Baltimore  Symphony,  Ohio  Light  Opera,  the  Omaha  Symphony,  the  New  Hampshire 
Music  Festival,  and  at  the  University  of  Southern  California.  Mr.  Spano  first  conducted  sub- 
scription concerts  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  February  1991.  In  November  1991 
he  made  his  Philadelphia  Orchestra  debut,  substituting  at  short  notice  for  the  ailing  Klaus 
Tennstedt.  Later  the  same  season  he  made  debut  appearances  with  the  Toronto  Symphony, 
the  Columbus  Symphony,  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Opera  Theatre  of 
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St.  Louis.  Mr.  Spano  is  making  his  first  Tanglewood  appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  this  weekend. 

Janis  Taylor 

Janis  Taylor  appears  regularly  with  the  major  orchestras  and  opera 
companies.  Her  recent  engagements  have  included  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony  to  close  the  1991  Tanglewood  season  with  Christoph  von 
Dohnanyi  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  Boston  Symphony  perform- 
ances of  Alexander  Nevsky  with  Seiji  Ozawa  in  Boston  and  New  York, 
recordings  of  Alexander  Nevsky  with  the  Milwaukee  Symphony  and 
Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis  with  the  Atlanta  Symphony,  Mahler's  Das 
Lied  von  der  Erde  with  Christoph  Eschenbach  and  the  Houston  Sym- 
,    phony,  and  performances  in  Holland  of  Verdi's  Requiem,  Schoenberg's 
lL  •■*'  jiiifcS*™    one- woman  opera  Erwartung  on  a  double  bill  with  Zemlinsky's  Eine 

florentinische  Tragbdie  at  the  Holland  Festival,  and  a  concert  version  of  Wagner's  Gbtterddmmerung 
conducted  by  Edo  de  Waart.  She  is  among  the  few  performers  whose  repertoire  includes  all  of 
Gustav  Mahler's  works  for  mezzo-soprano;  she  has  recorded  that  composer's  Second  Sym- 
phony with  Edo  de  Waart  and  the  Minnesota  Orchestra.  In  the  realm  of  opera,  Ms.  Taylor  has 
appeared  with  theTeatro  Colon  in  Buenos  Aires,  Montreal  Opera,  the  National  Arts  Centre  in 
Ottawa,  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  and  at  Tanglewood  in  Berlioz's  Beatrice  et  Benedict.  She  made 
her  European  opera  debut  in  Spoleto,  Italy,  in  Shostakovich's  Lady  Macbeth  ofMtsensk.  Born  in 
Westfield,  New  York,  Ms.  Taylor  began  her  musical  training  at  a  very  early  age  in  western  New 
York,  continuing  her  language  and  vocal  studies  in  Montreal;  she  made  her  recital  debut  at 
Montreal's  Musee  de  Beaux  Arts  and  her  orchestral  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony.  Her 
recordings  also  include  solo  songs  by  Hector  Berlioz,  and  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  with 
Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra.  Ms.  Taylor  made  her  Boston  Symphony 
debut  during  the  1983-84  season  and  has  appeared  frequently  with  the  orchestra  since  then. 


John  Goberman,  Producer 

John  Goberman,  producer  of  the  concert  presentation  of  Alexander  Nevsky,  is  probably  best- 
known  as  the  prime  mover  behind  a  series  of  television  specials  that  have  brought  the  best  of 
the  performing  arts  to  American  television.  As  executive  producer  of  PBS's  "Live  From  Lincoln 
Center"  series,  Mr.  Goberman  developed  the  technology  by  which  concerts,  operas,  ballets, 
and  plays  can  be  telecast  during  live  performances  without  use  of  additional  lighting  or  other 
technical  equipment  that  would  disturb  the  performers  and  audience.  He  has  received  six 
national  Emmy  awards  for  his  work  on  public  and  commercial  television,  for  Swan  Lake, 
"Pavarotti  Recital,"  Giselle,  "Horowitz  Live!,"  La  Gioconda,  and  "Chamber  Music  Society."  He 
has  also  received  three  Peabody  awards  and  the  first  Television  Critics  Circle  Award  for  Achieve- 
ment in  Music.  Mr.  Goberman  is  also  co-producer  of  the  recent  theatrical  film  "Distant  Har- 
mony: Pavarotti  in  China." 

William  D.  Brohn,  Musical  Adaptation 

William  D.  Brohn,  who  arranged  and  orchestrated  Prokofiev's  score  for  the  concert  presenta- 
tion of  Alexander  Nevsky,  has  spent  his  musical  life  in  the  realm  of  orchestras  as  player,  conduc- 
tor, composer,  and  orchestrator-arranger.  He  has  provided  orchestrations  for  numerous  Broad- 
way shows,  including,  most  recently,  "Jerome  Robbins  on  Broadway"  and  Cameron  Mackin- 
tosh's "Miss  Saigon."  Mr.  Brohn's  orchestrating  credits  also  include  film  and  television  produc- 
tions, as  well  as  dance.  He  orchestrated  Agnes  de  Mille's  The  Informer  and  the  recent  Twyla 
Tharp  ballet  Everlast  for  the  American  Ballet  Theatre.  Mr.  Brohn  has  done  arrangements  for 
such  outstanding  artists  as  Barbara  Cook,  Marilyn  Home,  Frederica  von  Stade,  Placido 
Domingo,  and,  for  his  recent  album  on  CBS  Records,  Mandy  Patinkin.  In  1985  he  received  a 
Grammy  nomination  for  scoring  Stephen  Sondheim's  suite  of  dances  from  "Pacific  Overtures." 
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Sonya  Friedman,  Subtitles 

Sonya  Friedman,  who  created  new  subtitles  for  the  concert  presentation  of  Alexander  Nevsky,  is 
an  award-winning  producer,  director,  and  writer  of  independent  films;  in  1987  she  received  an 
Oscar  nomination  for  her  documentary,  "The  Masters  of  Disaster."  A  Fulbright  scholar  in 
cinema  at  the  Italian  State  Film  School  in  Rome,  her  facility  with  languages  and  her  experience 
as  a  film  dialogue  writer  led  to  her  work  as  a  principal  subtitler  of  both  live  theatrical  and 
television  productions  of  opera.  She  has  also  worked  with  such  esteemed  filmmakers  as 
Federico  Fellini,  Vittorio  de  Sica,  Franco  Brusati,  and  Francis  Ford  Coppola,  in  some  forty 
foreign  features  in  Italian,  French,  Czech,  Spanish,  and  other  languages.  Among  the  best- 
known  of  the  films  that  received  Academy  Awards  are  "8V2,"  "Bread  and  Chocolate,"  "Two 
Women,"  "Yesterday,  Today,  and  Tomorrow,"  "Marriage,  Italian  Style,"  "Divorce,  Italian  Style," 
"The  Godfather,  Part  II,"  "Investigation  of  a  Citizen  Above  Suspicion,"  and  "Love  of  a  Blonde." 

C.  Chapin  Cutler,  Jr.,  Technical  Producer 

C.  Chapin  Cutler,  Jr.,  and  Boston  Light  8c  Sound  have  been  providing  film  projection  and 
sound  systems  for  premieres,  previews,  road  shows,  and  on-location  screening  rooms  for  the 
motion  picture  industry  since  he  co-founded  the  company  with  his  business  partner,  Larry 
Shaw,  in  1977.  As  technical  consultant  on  the  Alexander  Nevsky  project  since  its  inception,  Mr. 
Cutler  helped  devise  the  special  cue  system  to  guide  conductors  in  synchronizing  the  music 
with  the  film.  He  and  Larry  Shaw  also  developed  the  specially  customized  projection  system 
used  for  the  Alexander  Nevsky  tour.  No  stranger  to  film  presentations  accompanied  by  live  sym- 
phony orchestras,  C.  Chapin  Cutler  has  supervised  the  road  show  tour  of  Abel  Gance's  silent 
film  masterpiece  "Napoleon"  in  more  than  twenty  cities  since  its  premiere  engagement  at 
Radio  City  Music  Hall  in  1981.  He  has  also  supervised  the  presentation  of  "New  Babylon," 
the  1929  Soviet  silent  film  with  a  score  by  Dmitri  Shostakovich  performed  at  the  grand  Ohio 
Theatre  by  the  Columbus  Symphony,  and  D.W.  Griffith's  classic,  "Way  Down  East,"  restored  by 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  and  presented  at  the  fiftieth-anniversary  tribute  to  the  museum's 
film  archives  by  the  American  Cinematheque  in  Los  Angeles. 
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Emanuel  Ax 

Pianist  Emanuel  Ax's  career  has  brought  prestigious  prizes,  perform- 
ances with  virtually  every  major  symphony  orchestra,  countless  recitals 
throughout  the  world,  and  many  successful  recordings.  His  regular 
festival  appearances  include  the  BCC  Proms,  Blossom,  Edinburgh,  the 
Hollywood  Bowl,  Mostly  Mozart,  Ravinia,  and  Tanglewood.  Mr.  Ax 
captured  public  attention  in  1974  when,  at  twenty-five,  he  won  the 
First  Arthur  Rubinstein  International  Piano  Competition  in  Tel  Aviv. 
He  won  the  Michaels  Award  of  Young  Concert  Artists  in  1975  and  the 
Avery  Fisher  Prize  four  years  later.  An  RCA  recording  contract  fol- 
lowed, and  many  of  his  more  than  twenty  albums  became  best-sellers 
and  won  top  honors.  In  1987  he  became  an  exclusive  Sony  Classical  (formerly  CBS  Masterworks) 
recording  artist.  His  recent  releases  have  included  solo  works  by  Brahms,  several  Haydn 
sonatas,  and,  with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  the  cello  sonatas  of  Rachmaninoff  and  Prokofiev.  Devoted  to 
performing  chamber  music,  Mr.  Ax  performs  duo  recitals  with  Yo-Yo  Ma  each  season;  their 
recordings  of  the  Brahms  and  Beethoven  sonatas  earned  Grammy  Awards  in  1985  and  1986. 
Mr.  Ax  won  another  Grammy  in  1992,  for  his  recordings  of  the  Brahms  piano  quartets  with 
Isaac  Stern,  Jaime  Laredo,  and  Mr.  Ma.  Mr.  Ax  has  recently  turned  his  attention  toward  music 
of  twentieth-century  composers,  performing  works  by  Tippett,  Henze,  Previn,  Copland,  and 
Schoenberg,  as  well  as  recent  premieres  of  works  by  Peter  Lieberson,  Ezra  Laderman,  William 
Bolcom,  and  Joseph  Schwantner.  Born  in  Lvov,  Poland,  Emanuel  Ax  moved  to  Winnipeg, 
Canada,  with  his  family  when  he  was  a  young  boy.  His  studies  in  the  Pre-College  Division  of 
Juilliard  were  greatly  supported  by  the  sponsorship  of  the  Epstein  Scholarship  Program  of  the 
Boys  Clubs  of  America,  and  he  subsequently  won  the  Young  Concert  Artists  Award.  His  only 
piano  teacher  was  Mieczylaw  Munz.  A  graduate  of  Columbia  University,  where  he  majored  in 
French,  Mr.  Ax  has  appeared  regularly  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  his  BSO 
debut  in  August  1978. 
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Dennis  Russell  Davies 

Dennis  Russell  Davies  currently  holds  four  posts  and  performs  as  guest 
conductor  with  major  orchestras  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  his 
sixth  year  as  general  music  director  of  the  City  of  Bonn,  Germany,  he 
is  also  music  director  and  co-founder  of  the  American  Composers 
Orchestra,  music  director  of  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  and 
principal  conductor  of  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic.  As  music  director 
of  Bonn,  Mr.  Davies  serves  as  artistic  director/chief  conductor  of  the 
Orchester  der  Beethovenhalle  Bonn  and  music  director  of  the  Bonn 
Opera  House.  This  season  in  Bonn  he  will  lead  the  triannual  Interna- 
tional Beethoven  Festival,  as  well  as  the  world  premiere  of  Arthur 
Lourie's  The  Blackamoor  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  new  productions  oiOtello,  Der  Freischutz,  Salome, 
and  Lou  Harrison's  Rapunzel.  His  appearances  as  guest  conductor  in  1992-93  include  the 
world  premiere  of  William  Bolcom's  McTeague  at  Chicago  Lyric  Opera;  concerts  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  including  the  world  premiere  of  Bolcom's  Fifth  Symphony;  and  appearances 
with  the  Komische  Oper  Berlin,  the  Bavarian  State  Opera,  the  Deutsche  Kammerphilharmonie, 
the  Jiinge  Deutsche  Philharmonie,  the  Stuttgart  Chamber  Orchestra,  and  the  Dutch  Radio 
Orchestra.  Mr.  Davies  was  general  music  director  of  Stuttgart  Opera  from  1980-87,  music 
director  of  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra  from  1972-80,  music  director  and  principal  conduc- 
tor of  the  Cabrillo  Music  Festival  from  1974-91,  and  principal  conductor/classical  music  pro- 
gram director  of  the  Saratoga  Performing  Arts  Center  from  1985-88.  A  champion  of  contem- 
porary music,  he  has  presented  works  by  such  composers  as  Bolcom,  Philip  Glass,  Hans  Werner 
Henze,  Heinz  Winbeck,  Arvo  Part,  and  Manfred  Trojahn;  he  has  collaborated  with  Laurie 
Anderson,  Keith  Jarrett,  Duke  Ellington,  and  Elliott  Carter.  Born  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  Dennis 
Russell  Davies  studied  piano  with  Berenice  B.  McNab;  at  the  Juilliard  School  he  studied  piano 
with  Lonny  Epstein  and  Sascha  Gorodnitski  and  conducting  with  Jean  Morel  and  Jorge  Mester. 
He  first  attracted  public  attention  in  1968,  when  he  and  Luciano  Berio  founded  the  Juilliard 
Ensemble.  Mr.  Davies  has  recorded  for  Musicmasters  with  the  Orchester  der  Beethovenhalle 
Bonn,  the  Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's,  and  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic.  EMI/Angel  has  recently 
released  his  recording  of  Beethoven's  music  for  Egmont  and  The  Ruins  of  Athens,  and  a  series  of 
recordings  for  Argo  is  underway  with  the  American  Composers  Orchestra.  Recipient  of  the 
Ditson  Conductor's  Award  from  Columbia  University  in  1987,  Mr.  Davies  made  his  first  Boston 
Symphony  appearance  in  1981. 


Jayne  West 

Critically  acclaimed  as  the  Countess  in  the  Peter  Sellars/Craig  Smith 
production  of  Mozart's  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  lyric  soprano  Jayne  West  has 
distinguished  herself  in  opera,  oratorio,  and  orchestral  repertoire.  A 
native  of  Boston,  Ms.  West  has  appeared  with  Boston  Lyric  Opera,  the 
Opera  Company  of  Boston,  Connecticut  Grand  Opera,  the  New  Jersey 
Symphony,  the  American  Repertory  Theatre,  and  at  the  Theatre  Royal 
de  la  Monnaie  in  Brussels.  She  recently  made  her  Houston  Grand 
Opera  debut  as  Julie  in  Carousel,  sang  Julie  in  the  same  production 
with  Opera  Omaha,  and  appeared  as  Miriam  in  the  American  pre- 
miere of  John  Casken's  Golem,  also  at  Opera  Omaha.  As  an  oratorio 
and  concert  singer,  Ms.  West  has  appeared  in  Haydn's  Creation  and  Brahms's  German  Requiem 
with  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  Vivaldi's  Gloria  and  Lauda  Jerusalem  with  Christopher  Hogwood 
and  the  Handel  &  Haydn  Society,  the  St.  Matthew  Passion  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Esther  with  Chorus  Pro  Musica,  Bach's  B  minor  Mass  with  the  Bach 
Society  of  Saint  Louis,  Handel's  L'allegro,  ilpenseroso,  ed  il  moderato  and  Purcell's  Dido  and  Aeneas 
in  productions  by  Mark  Morris,  and  Mozart's  C  minor  Mass  and  Requiem  with  the  Oratorio 
Society  of  New  York  at  Carnegie  Hall  and  at  the  San  Antonio  Festival  conducted  by  Margaret 
Hillis.  She  has  sung  Mozart  extensively  and  has  sung  many  of  the  Bach  cantatas  under  Craig 
Smith's  direction  with  Emmanuel  Music  in  Boston.  Ms.  West  trained  at  the  Oberlin  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  at  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  as  a  Vocal  Fellow  for  two  summers  at 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  She  has  been  a  finalist  in  the  New  England  Region  Metropolitan 
Opera  National  Council  auditions  and,  as  the  only  soprano  among  the  finalists,  was  a  prize- 
winner in  the  Oratorio  Society  of  New  York  Solo  Competition.  Ms.  West's  recent  engagements 
have  included  the  role  of  A  Girl  in  the  world  premiere  of  Robert  Moran's  Desert  of  Roses  at  Hous- 
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ton  Grand  Opera  and  Pamina  in  Mozart's  Die  Zauberflote  at  Opera  Omaha.  She  has  been  seen 
on  PBS's  "Great  Performances"  as  the  Countess  in  Peter  Sellars's  production  of  Le  nozze  di 
Figaro;  videotaped  in  Vienna,  that  production  has  also  been  issued  by  Decca/London  on  video- 
cassette  and  laserdisc.  Recent  recordings  include  Robert  Moran's  Arias  and  Inventions  from  the 
Desert  of  Roses,  on  Argo,  and  songs  from  Charles  Koechlin's  L  'Album  de  Lilian,  on  Hyperion. 
Future  engagements  include  the  role  of  Titania  in  Britten's  A  Midsummer  Nights  Dream  with 
Houston  Grand  Opera. 


Brian  Matthews 

Born  in  Los  Angeles,  where  his  studies  included  biochemistry  at  UCLA 
and  viola  at  the  California  Institute  of  Arts,  bass  Brian  Matthews 
studied  voice  with  Marion  Cooper,  whom  he  credits  as  his  lifelong 
voice  teacher.  He  earned  his  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  at  the 
Juilliard  School  in  New  York.  His  numerous  awards  have  included  the 
Herbert  Weinstock  Memorial  Scholarship,  the  Elaine  Johnstone  Award, 
the  McLawton  Award,  the  Loren  L.  Zachary  Award,  the  Koussevitzky 
Award,  and  a  grant  from  the  Sullivan  Foundation.  Mr.  Matthews  has 
appeared  with  orchestras  and  opera  companies  throughout  North 
H  mmam  ■*■■!    America  and  Europe.  His  operatic  repertoire  includes  such  varied 
roles  as  Alfonso  in  Cost  fan  tutte,  the  Sentry  in  Shostakovich's  Lady  Macbeth  ofMtsensk,  Ramon  in 
Gounod's  Mireille,  Leporello  in  Don  Giovanni,  Superintendent  Budd  in  Britten's  Albert  Herring, 
the  Catcher  in  William  Schuman's  Casey  at  the  Bat,  Osmin  in  Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail,  Des 
Grieux  in  Manon,  and  Sparafucile  in  Rigoletto.  Mr.  Matthews  began  his  1991-92  season  with 
performances  oiWmterreise  and  Dichterliebe  in  The  Netherlands,  and  an  appearance  in  a  Verdi 
gala  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Other  season  highlights  included  his  debuts  with  Greater  Miami  Opera, 
as  Roldano  in  Franchetti's  Christoforo  Colombo,  and  Seattle  Opera,  as  Raimondo  in  Lucia  di 
Lammermoor.  The  spring  brought  concert  performances  in  Czechoslovakia  oiDie  Zauberflote 
and  La  boheme;  this  summer  Mr.  Matthews  makes  a  return  appearance  with  Helmuth  Rilling  at 
the  Oregon  Bach  Festival.  Most  of  Mr.  Matthews's  1992-93  season  will  be  spent  with  Los 
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Angeles  Music  Center  Opera,  with  appearances  in  A  Midsummer  Nights  Dream,  Die  Zauberflbte, 
and  Rigoletto.  Future  engagements  include  performances  as  Father  Truelove  in  a  new  Los 
Angeles  production  of  The  Rake's  Progress,  to  be  directed  by  Peter  Sellars  and  conducted  by 
Esa-Pekka  Salonen.  Mr.  Matthews  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  as  the  First  Apprentice  in 
Berg's  Wozzeck  in  April  1987,  returning  for  appearances  in  Strauss's  Elektra,  Honegger's  Jeanne 
d'Arc  au  bucher,  and  Strauss's  Salome,  all  under  the  direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa. 


Alicia  de  Larrocha 

A  favorite  of  audiences  throughout  the  world,  Spanish  pianist  Alicia 
de  Larrocha  has  toured  the  United  States  three  times  each  year  since 
her  return  here  in  1965,  building  a  devoted  audience  for  her  perform- 
ances in  recital,  with  orchestra,  and  in  chamber  music.  She  plays  regu- 
larly with  the  great  orchestras  and  on  the  most  prestigious  recital  series, 
and  her  catalogue  of  unique  recordings  is  available  worldwide.  A 
native  of  Barcelona,  Mme.  de  Larrocha  gave  her  first  public  perform- 
ance in  1929,  when  she  was  six.  Arthur  Rubinstein,  a  close  friend  of 
her  teacher,  encouraged  her  to  continue  her  studies  with  Frank  Mar- 
shall, who  was  then  head  of  the  Marshall  Academy  founded  in  her 
native  city  by  Enrique  Granados;  today  Mme.  de  Larrocha  serves  as  this  institution's  third 
president.  In  1947  she  first  toured  outside  of  Spain.  She  made  her  British  debut  in  1953,  fol- 
lowed by  her  American  debut  in  1955.  Although  she  subsequently  received  the  Paderewski 
Prize  in  London,  as  well  as  international  honors  for  her  early  recordings  of  music  by  Granados 
and  Albeniz,  it  was  only  in  1965,  on  her  return  visit  to  the  United  States  for  what  amounted  to 
a  second  debut  here,  that  she  earned  her  reputation  as  one  of  the  world's  great  classical  artists. 
Now  an  exclusive  recording  artist  for  BMG  Classics  on  the  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  label,  she  is 
recording  the  complete  Mozart  piano  sonatas  and  has  begun  recording  the  Mozart  piano 
concertos  for  that  label.  Previously  she  recorded  for  London/Decca,  winning  three  Grammy 
awards,  two  of  them  in  successive  years:  in  1974,  for  Best  Classical  Solo  Performance,  for  Albeniz's 
Iberia,  and  in  1975,  for  Best  Soloist  with  Orchestra,  for  Ravel's  two  piano  concertos.  She  re- 
ceived her  third  Grammy  in  1989,  for  her  digital  recording  of  Iberia.  Her  most  recent  Grammy 
was  for  her  new  RCA  recording  of  Granados's  Goyescas,  released  in  1991,  and  which  also  re- 
ceived the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque.  Her  earlier  recording  of  Goyescas  received  the  Dutch  Edison 
Prize  in  1978  and  the  Deutsche  Schallplattenpreis  in  1979.  In  1979,  Musical  America  marked 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Mme.  de  Larrocha's  debut  by  naming  her  "Musician  of  the  Year." 
The  recipient  of  numerous  honors  from  her  native  country,  she  celebrated  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  of  her  performing  career  in  1989.  Mme.  de  Larrocha  made  her  Boston  Symphony 
debut  in  November  1971. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1970, 
when  founding  conductor  John  Oliver  became  director  of  vocal  and 
choral  activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center;  the  chorus  celebrated 
its  twentieth  anniversary  in  April  1990.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center  and  Boston  University,  and  originally  formed  for 
performances  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer  home,  the 
chorus  was  soon  playing  a  major  role  in  the  BSO's  Symphony  Hall 
season  as  well.  Now  the  official  chorus  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is  made  up  of  members  who  donate 
their  services,  performing  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood, 
working  with  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such  promi- 
nent guest  conductors  as  Bernard  Haitink,  Roger  Norrington,  and  Simon  Rattle.  The  chorus 
has  also  collaborated  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous 
recordings,  beginning  with  Berlioz's  The  Damnation  of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  a  1975 
Grammy  nominee  for  Best  Choral  Performance.  An  album  of  a  cappella  twentieth-century 
American  music  recorded  at  the  invitation  of  Deutsche  Grammophon  was  a  1979  Grammy 
nominee.  Recordings  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  currently  available 
on  compact  disc  include  Strauss's  Elektra,  Mahler's  Second  and  Eighth  symphonies,  and 
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Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  on  Philips;  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  onTelarc; 
Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle,  on  Deutsche  Grammophon;  and  Debussy's 
La  Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade,  on  CBS  Masterworks.  The  chorus'  most  recent 
release,  on  Philips,  is  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
Bernard  Haitink's  direction.  They  may  also  be  heard  on  the  Philips  album  "We  Wish  You  a 
Merry  Christmas"  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conductor  of  the 
MIT  Chamber  Chorus  and  MIT  Concert  Choir,  a  senior  lecturer  in  music  at  MIT,  and  conduc- 
tor of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  he  founded  in  1977.  Mr.  Oliver  made  his  Boston  Sym- 
phony conducting  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1985. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Annette  Anfinrud 
Susan  Cavalieri 
Patricia  Cox 
Mary  A.V.  Crimmins 
Christine  P.  Duquette 
Lillian  M.  Gray  ton 
Sandra  Hammond 
Amy  G.  Harris 
Holly  MacEwen  Krafka 
Barbara  MacDonald 
Fumiko  Ohara 
Charlotte  C.  Russell 
Genevieve  Schmidt 
Pamela  Schweppe 
Joan  Pernice  Sherman 
Deborah  L.  Speer 
Sarah  J.  Telford 
Jennifer  Wehr 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Debra  A.  Basile 
Maisy  Bennett 
Betty  B.  Blume 
Nancy  Brockway 
Sharon  Brown 
Barbara  Clemens 
Diane  Droste 

Barbara  Naidich  Ehrmann 
Paula  Folkman 
Deborah  Gruber 
Donna  Hewitt-Didham 
Diane  Hoffman 
Isako  Hoshino 
Deborah  Kreuze 
April  Merriam 
Pamela  Monaghan 


Sheryl  L.  Monkelien 
Livia  Racz 
Rachel  Shetler 
Linda  Kay  Smith 
Ada  Park  Snider 
Julie  Steinhilber 
Constance  L.  Turnburke 
Eileen  West 
Sue  Wilcox 


Tenors 

Edward  A.  Ajhar 
Brad  W.  Amidon 
John  C.  Barr 
Kenneth  I.  Blum 
William  A.  Bridges,  Jr. 
Kenneth  A.  Burger 
Henry  R.  Costantino 
Richard  A.  Demme 
Reginald  Didham 
J.  Todd  Fernandez 
Michael  P.  Gallagher 
Craig  W  Hanson 
Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 
George  W  Harper 
Fred  Haubensack 
David  Mack  Henderson 
John  Hickman 
Richard  P.  Howell 
Stanley  Hudson 
James  R.  Kauffman 
David  R.  Pickett 
Ernest  Redekop 
Barry  Singer 
Donald  Sturdy 
Spence  Wright 


Basses 
Kirk  Chao 

James  W  Courtemanche 
Edward  E.  Dahl 
Mark  L.  Haberman 
David  K.  Kim 
John  Knowles 
Bruce  Kozuma 
Timothy  Lanagan 
Steven  Ledbetter 
Andris  Levensteins 
Bruce  Levkoff 
Andrew  Lewin 
John  Mercer 
Rene  A.  Miville 
Stephen  H.  Owades 
Donald  R.  Peck 
Dennis  M.  Pereira 
Carl  R.  Petersheim 
Michael  J.  Prichard 
Andrei  Roudenko 
Vladimir  Roudenko 
A.  Michael  Ruderman 
Paul  Sanner 
Karl  Schoellkopf 
Frank  R.  Sherman 
Timothy  Shetler 
Peter  S.  Strickland 
Paul  R.  Tessier 
N.  Charles  Thomas 
Brad  Turner 
Terry  L.  Ward 
Peter  Wender 


Virginia  S.  Hecker,  Manager 

Shiela  Kibbe,  Rehearsal  Pianist  (Prokofiev) 

Donald  Berman,  Rehearsal  Pianist  (Beethoven) 
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TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ENDOWMENT  FUNDS 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellows  pay  no  tuition;  many  are  offered  free  room  and  board.  Their  residency 
at  Tanglewood  is  underwritten  largely  through  annual  and  endowed  Fellowships  and  Scholarships.  The  TMC 
faculty  includes  many  of  the  worlds  finest  musical  artists,  some  of  them  teaching  through  the  generosity  of 
donors  who  have  endowed  Faculty  Chairs.  The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
endowment  support  of  the  contributors  represented  below. 


Endowed  Faculty  Positions 

Berkshire  Chair 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Bowles  Master  Teacher  Chair 

Richard  Burgin  Chair 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Chair,  Chairman  of  the 

Faculty 
Renee  Longy  Chair,  a  gift  of  Jane  and  John  Goodwin 
Marian  Douglas  Martin  Chair,  endowed  by  Marilyn  Brachman 

Hoffman  for  Keyboard  Faculty 
Beatrice  Sterling  Procter  Master  Teacher  Chair 
Sana  H.  Sabbagh  and  Hasib  J.  Sabbagh  Master  Teacher  Chair 
Surdna  Foundation  Master  Teacher  Chair 

Endowed  Guarantor  Fellowships 

Jane  W.  Bancroft  Fellowship 

BayBanks  Fellowship 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowships 

Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi  Fellowship 

Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 

Clowes  Fund  Fellowship 

Andre  M.  Come  Memorial  Fellowship 

Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon  Memorial  Fellowship 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Fellowship 

Darling  Family  Fellowship 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowship 

Otto  Eckstein  Family  Fellowship 

Judy  Gardiner  Memorial  Fellowship 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 

Fernand  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 

Marie  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 

Florence  Gould  Foundation  Fellowship 

The  Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation  Fellowship 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Fellowship 

CD.  Jackson  Fellowship 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Fellowship 

Susan  Kaplan/ Ami  Trauber  Fellowship 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman  Fellowship 


Dr.  John  H.  Knowles  Memorial  Fellowship 

Merrill  Lynch  Fellowship 

Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 

Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P.  Nickerson  Fellowship 

Northern  California  Fund  Fellowship 

Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 

Readers  Digest  Fellowship 

Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowship 

Peggy  Rockefeller  Fellowship 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  Fellowship  in  honor  of 

Eleanor  Panasevich 
Wilhelmina  Sandwen  Memorial  Fellowship 
Morris  A.  Schapiro  Fellowship 
The  Starr  Foundation  Fellowship 
Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 
Surdna  Foundation  Fellowship 
William  F.  and  Juliana  W  Thompson  Fellowship 

Endowed  Sustaining  Fellowships 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. ,  Fellowship 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 

Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowships 

Helene  R.  and  Norman  Cahners  Fellowship 

Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship 

Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 

Nat  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship 

Harry  and  Marion  Dubbs  Fellowship/Brookline  Youth 

Concerts  Awards  Committee  Fellowship 
Arthur  Fiedler/Leo  Wasserman  Memorial  Fellowship 
Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship 
Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship 
Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship 
Ina  and  Haskell  Gordon  Fellowship 
John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 
Lola  and  Edwin  Jaffe  Fellowship 
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Bernice  and  Lizbeth  Krupp  Fellowship 

Philip  and  Bernice  Krupp  Fellowship 

Lucy  Lowell  Fellowship 

Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr.  and  IBM  Matching  Grant  Fellowship 

Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 

The  Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation  Fellowship 

David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross  Fellowship 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 

Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 

Tappan  Dixey  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 

Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 

R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 

Endowed  Seminar  Scholarships 

Maurice  Abravanel  Scholarship 
Eugene  Cook  Memorial  Scholarship 
Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane  Scholarship 
William  E.  Crofut  Family  Scholarship 
Leah  Jansizian  Memorial  Scholarship 
Andrall  and  Joanne  Pearson  Scholarship 
Claire  and  Millard  Pryor  Scholarship 
Edward  G.  Shufro  Scholarship 
Mary  H.  Smith  Scholarship 
Evelyn  and  Phil  Spitalny  Scholarship 
Tanglewood  Programmers  and  Ushers  Scholarship 
Tisch  Foundation  Scholarship 


Endowed  Funds  Supporting  the 

Teaching  and  Performance  Programs 

Eleanor  Naylor  Dana  Visiting  Artist  Fund 

Carlotta  M.  Dreyfus  Fund 

Virginia  Howard  and  Richard  A.  Erlich  Fund 

Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed  Fund 

The  Honorable  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick  Fund 

Greve  Foundation — John  J.  Tommaney  Fund 

Mickey  L.  Hooten  Prize  Fund 

Grace  B.  Jackson  Prize  Fund 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Commissioning  Fund 

Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial  Fund 

The  Louis  Krasner  Fund 

William  Kroll  Fund 

Northern  California  Audition  Fund 

Pearl  and  Alvin  Schottenfeld  Fund 

Sherman  Walt  Fund 

Anonymous  (2) 


TanglewoDd 
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Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
July  27 -August  2, 1992 


G*  Schirmer,  Inc. 

and 

Associated  Music  Publishers,  Inc. 

applaud 

John  Harbison 


1992  Composer- irvResidence        i  wp<  wm 
Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Works  available  for  sale 

Opera 

A  Full  Moon  in  March  (1977) Vocal  score,  50236490 

Orchestra 

Concerto  for  Double  Brass  Choir  and  Orchestra  (1988) Score,  50481513 

Concerto  for  Piano  (1978)  Piano  reduction,  50236210 

The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Incidental  Music  (1971)  for  string  orchestra Score,  50488508 

Remembering  Gatsby,  Foxtrot  for  Orchestra  (1985)  Study  Score,  50480538 

Symphony  No.  1  (1981)  Study  Score,  50480027 

Chorus 

Ave  Maria  (1959)  for  women's  chorus  a  cappella Score,  50481511 

Five  Songs  of  Experience  (1971)  for  soloists,  chorus,  and  ensemble Vocal  score,  50231780 

The  Flight  into  Egypt,  Sacred  Ricercar  (1986)  for  chorus  and  ensemble Vocal  score,  50480255 

He  Shall  Not  Cry  (1959)  for  women's  chorus  a  cappella Score,  50481512 

Music  When  Soft  Voices  Die  (1975)  for  mixed  chorus  and  harpsichord  or  organ Score,  50231750 

Nunc  Dimittis  (1975)  for  men's  chorus Score,  50233830 

Chamber/Vocal/Solo 

Christmas  Vespers  (1988)  for  brass  quintet  and  reader  (in  movement  II) Score  and  parts,  50481660 

Two  Chorale  Preludes  for  Advent  (1987) 

The  Three  Wise  Men  (1988) 

Little  Fantasy  on  "The  Twelve  Days  of  Christmas"  (1988) 

Duo  (1961)  for  flute  and  piano Score  and  part,  50488894 

Fantasy  Duo  (1988)  for  violin  and  piano Score  and  part,  50481281 

Mirabai  Songs  (1982)  for  soprano  and  ensemble Vocal  score,  50480104 

Mottetti  di  Montale  (1980)  for  soprano  and  piano  Vocal  score,  50480303 

Music  for  18  Winds  (1986) Score,  50488840 

November  19,  1828  (1988)  for  piano  quartet Score  and  parts,  50481406 

Quintet  for  Winds  (1979)  Score  and  parts,  50481208 

String  Quartet  No.  1  (1985)  Score  and  parts,  50480105 

String  Quartet  No.  2  ( 1987)  Score  and  parts,  50481938 

Twilight  Music  (1985)  for  horn,  violin,  and  piano Score  and  parts,  50481373 

Variations  (1982)  for  clarinet,  violin,  and  piano Score  and  parts,  50507640 

To  order,  contact  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store,  your  favorite  music  dealer,  or  the 
Hal  Leonard  Publishing  Corporation,  the  exclusive  print  distributor  of  G.  Schirmer 

and  Associated  Music  Publishers. 


Hal  Leonard  Publishing  Corporation 

7777  West  Bluemound  Road 

Milwaukee,  WI  53213 


G.Schirmer/Associated  Music  Publishers 
225  Park  Avenue  South 
New  York,  NY  10003 


1992  FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

John  Harbison,  Festival  Director 

sponsored  by  the 
TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

Leon  Fleisher,  Artistic  Director 

Gilbert  Kalish,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty 

John  Harbison,  Composer-in-Residence 

Oliver  Knussen,  Head  of  Contemporary  Music  Activities 

{on  sabbatical  leave) 
Bradley  Lubman,  Assistant  to  John  Harbison 

Richard  Ortner,  Administrator 
Barbara  Logue,  Assistant  to  Richard  Ortner 
James  E.  Whitaker,  Chief  Coordinator 
Carol  Woodworth,  Secretary  to  the  Faculty 
Harry  Shapiro,  Orchestra  Manager 

Works  presented  at  this  year's  Festival  were  prepared  under 
the  guidance  of  the  following  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Faculty: 

Frank  Epstein  Joel  Krosnick 

Norman  Fischer  Joel  Smirnoff 

Margo  Garrett  Alan  Smith 

Rose  Mary  Harbison  Fenwick  Smith 

Dennis  Helmrich  YehudiWyner 
Gilbert  Kalish 

1992  Visiting  Composer/Teachers 

Jacob  Druckman  Christopher  Rouse 

Steven  Mackey  Gunther  Schuller 

Nicholas  Maw  Morton  Subotnick 
George  Perle 
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The  1992  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  is  supported  by  a  gift 
from  Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  Schneider. 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

is  maintained  for  advanced  study  in  music 

and  sponsored  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Kenneth  Haas,  Managing  Director 
Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Manager  of  Tanglewood 


1992  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music: 
Introduction  by  John  Harbison 


■  When  I  was  asked  to  return  as  Composer- 
in-Residence  at  Tanglewood,  I  relished  two 
aspects  of  the  opportunity — first  the 
chance  to  work  again  with  some  of  the  best 
young  composers  in  the  world,  then  the 
chance  to  hear  some  of  my  own  pieces 
played  by  the  remarkable  performers  at  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Later,  when  I 
was  invited  to  add  a  second  role,  as  Head 
of  Contemporary  Music  Activities,  during 
Oliver  Knussen's  well-deserved  sabbatical 
leave  from  that  post,  my  focus  widened, 
names  and  pieces  came  into  my  head,  and 
some  of  these  names  and  pieces  managed 
to  persist  right  down  to  these  programs  in 
spite  of  inevitable  practical,  logistical,  and 
time  constraints. 

For  a  composer,  to  present  a  piece  he  or 
she  has  composed  is  a  natural,  sometimes 
nerve-wracking  part  of  a  basic  artistic  trans- 
action we  signed  for  early.  But  presenting 
other  people's  music  is  different.  It  is  a  little 
like  asking  people  over  and  hoping  they 
like  the  food,  the  house,  and  the  climate. 
The  concerts  must  say:  "I  love  these  pieces" 
or  "I  think  these  are  all  worth  hearing"  or  at 
least  "I'm  sure  you'll  find  at  least  one  thing 
here  you  like."  With  new,  uncertified,  un- 
sanctified  pieces  it  is  a  brave  kind  of 
roulette  which  Gunther  Schuller  and 
Oliver  Knussen  have  played  brilliantly  in 
the  past. 

Among  the  composers  whose  work  im- 
mediately came  to  mind  are  the  ones  who 
join  us  as  guest  composition  teachers. 
Christopher  Rouse's  bold  and  bracing 
music  has  long  been  part  of  my  own  con- 
ducting repertoire.  Morton  Subotnick  has 
found  in  his  most  recent  work  new  dimen- 
sions for  computer  music,  a  sculpting  of 
the  sound  and  a  flexibility  of  articulation 
once  thought  possible  only  for  "human" 
sound  sources.  George  Perle  exploits  more 
than  ever  in  his  recent  music  a  rare  and 
enviable  thing,  a  coherent  Method  at  once 
expressive,  varied,  and  lucid. 

N  icholas  Maw's  music  has  been  for  me  a 
special  cause,  dating  from  my  first  hearing 
five  years  ago  of  his  astounding  ninety-min- 


ute Odyssey.  I  agree  with  those  who  have 
held  that  piece  to  be  the  most  powerful 
and  comprehensive  orchestral  statement  of 
recent  times,  and  if  his  The  World  in  the 
Evening  is  a  mere  shard  (one  half-hour)  by 
comparison,  his  characteristic  largeness  of 
spirit  and  boldness  of  gesture  is  there  in 
abundance. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  continue 
Tanglewood's  movement-by-movement  pre- 
sentation of  Henze's  Requiem,  grouped 
with  two  other  works  of  a  'requiem' charac- 
ter by  Davies  and  Druckman.  Although 
there  are  a  number  of  other  established 
composers  whose  music  we  will  be  play- 
ing, it  is  a  special  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
present  the  work  of  younger  composers, 
most  of  them  for  the  first  time  in  the  Festival 
(among  them  two  composers  from  my 
Tanglewood  Class  of  1984,  Steven  Mackey 
and  James  Primosch). 

It  has  been  a  yearly  feature  of  the  Festival 
to  perform  a  new  orchestral  piece  by  a 
young  composer,  commissioned  through 
the  Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Fund.  This  year's 
composer  is  John  Gibson.  In  addition,  a 
new  chamber  music  commission,  awarded 
to  Osvaldo  Golijov,  has  been  funded  by 
theTMC  and  the  Fromm  Foundation. 

Every  year  some  part  of  the  program  is 
given  over  to  classic  works  from  earlier  in 
the  century.  When  I  was  a  young  student, 
the  Schoenberg  Violin  Concerto  had  al- 
ready achieved  'classic'  status,  though  it 
was  more  talked  about  and  studied  than 
heard.  Now,  at  a  time  when  the  chromatic 
explorative  line  is  proclaimed  to  be  dis- 
credited, worn  out,  or  worse,  this  piece, 
along  with  the  music  that  responded  to  it, 
still  speaks  to  this  writer  as  little  else  in  the 
century  has.  The  Schoenberg  Violin  Con- 
certo refuses  to  fade  or  be  domesticated, 
though  it  is  becoming  more  beautiful  and 
clear.  And  I  believe  it  can  be  fun  to  play, 
an  influential  criterion  in  many  of  these 
programs. 

Finally,  one  of  the  things  I  hoped  to  have 
during  this  interim  year  was  a  vigorous 
West-coast  presence,  both  performers  and 


composers.  During  my  time  as  Composer- 
in-Residence  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic I  found  the  distance  between  the 
coasts  to  be  more  than  a  continent  wide.  I 
am  delighted  it  has  proven  possible  to  en- 
gage both  the  California  EAR  Unit  and  the 
Kronos  Quartet,  and  I  am  grateful  to 
Dorothy  Stone  and  David  Harrington  for 
helping  to  come  up  with  programs  that 
enlarge  the  scope  of  the  Festival. 

My  thanks  also  to  the  many  people  who 
make  this  Festival  happen:  Richard  Ortner, 


Barbara  Logue,  Dan  Gustin,  and  Shoko 
Kashiyama;  Leon  Fleisher,  Gilbert  Kalish, 
and  the  many  devoted  members  of  the 
chamber  music  staff;  Bradley  Lubman,  my 
assistant  and  guide  through  many  complex 
passages;  the  amazing  computerless 
schedule  masters  James  Whitaker  and 
Carol  Woodworth.  And  most  grateful 
thanks  to  Oliver  Knussen,  who  was 
missed,  but  who  granted  me  wise  counsel 
from  New  York,  London,  Aldeburgh,  and 
points  between. 


Cover:  Reproduced  by  permission  of  its  creator,  William  Rawn  Associates,  Architects,  Inc., 
this  is  that  virtuoso  drawing  known  as  an  axinometric,  a  schematic  representation  of 
Tanglewood's  new  Concert  Hall  showing  simultaneous  bird's-eye  and  worm's-eye  views, 
interior  and  exterior,  in  non-perspective  oblique  view.  A  1994  opening  date  is  planned  for 
the  new  Concert  Hall. 

Tanglewood's  new  Concert  Hall: 

William  Rawn  Associates,  Architects,  Inc. 

Kirkegaard  &  Associates,  consultants  in  architectural  acoustics 

Theatre  Projects  Consultants,  Inc. 


We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation  for  its  generous  support 
of  the  1992  FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC. 

The  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  generosity  of 
Acoustic  Research,  which  has  provided  loudspeakers  for  the  1992  season. 

The  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  generosity  of  the 
Bose  Corporation,  which  has  provided  loudspeaker  systems  for  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
performances  throughout  the  1992  Tanglewood  season. 

The  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  is  grateful  to  TDK  Electronics  Corporation  for  the 
donation  of  audio  cassettes  for  use  in  recording. 

The  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  acknowledges  with  gratitude  a  grant  from  The  Pew 
Charitable  Trusts,  which  underwrites  the  residency  of  John  Harbison,  1992  Composer-in- 
Residence. 

The  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  is  also  supported  in  part  through  a  grant  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

Yamaha  DISKLAVIER,  CLAVINOVA,  and  programmable  synthesizers  provided  by  Yamaha 
Corporation  of  America  and  Boston  Piano  and  Organ  Company. 


RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  OUR 

CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC  CATALOGUE 

P67101      WILLIAM  ALBRIGHT 

Sonata  for  Alto  Saxophone  and  Piano   $2200 

P67287      ELINOR  ARMER 

A  Season  of  Grief  $10.00 

Baritone  or  Mezzo-Soprano  and  Piano 

P67169      RICHARD  DANIELPOUR 

Psalms  $11.00 

Piano  Solo 

P67213      MARIO  DAVIDOVSKY 

Synchronisms  No.  9  (Score) $12.50 

Violin  and  Tape 

P67298      MATTHEW  HARRIS 

Music  After  Rimbaud  (Score) $11.00 

Fl,  Cl,  Vn,  Vc 

P67284      WILLIAM  HOLAB 

Rhapsody  $6.00 

Guitar  Solo 

P67157      JOHN  HUGGLER 

CAPRICCIO  SREGOLATO  (Score)  $13  75 

Fl,  ClCBcl),  Vn,  Va,  Vc,  Pf 

P67257      URSULA  MAMLOK 

Stray  Birds $25.00 

Sop,  FKPicc,  Alto),  Vc 

P67197      BRUCE  J.  TAUB 

Preludes  (12) $20.00 

Piano  Solo 

P67064      GEORGE  BALCH  WILSON 

Cornices,  Architraves  and  Friezes  $1200 

Violoncello  Solo 

P671 13      ARTHUR  WOODBURY 

Between  Categories  $19.25 

Alto  Saxophone  and  Piano 

P66929      CHARLES  WUORINEN 

Divertimento  $16.50 

Alto  Saxophone  and  Piano 

C.  F.  PETERS  CORPORATION 

373  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  NY  10016  •  (212)  686-4147 


1992  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Monday,  July  27,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 

FELLOWS  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 


JAMES  PRIMOSCH 
(b.1956;TMC84) 


STEPHEN  JAFFE 
(b.1954;TMC79) 


String  Quartet  No.  2  (After  Zurburan)  (1991) 

YING  QUARTET 

TIMOTHY  YING,  violin 
JANET  YING,  violin 
PHILLIP  YING,  viola 
DAVID  YING,  cello 

Double  Sonata  for  two  pianos  (1989) 

Molto  maestoso 
Vivace  leggiero 
Adagio,  senza  misura  (In  memoriam 

Vincent  Persichetti  and  Morton  Feldman) 
Veloce,  misterioso,  scorrevole 

JOHN  ROOT  and  PAUL  ZDANOWICZ-WYSE,  pianos 


INTERMISSION 


BERTHOLDTUERCKE 
(b.1957) 


Oktett(1989) 

LOTHAR  KONIGS,  conductor 


OSVALDOGOLIJOV 
(b.1960;TMC'90) 


SCOTT  LINDROTH 

(b.1958) 


YIDDISHBBUK0992) 

Inscriptions  for  String  Quartet 

(world  premiere;  Paul  Fromm  Award,  a  commission 

awarded  jointly  by  theTanglewood  Music  Center 

and  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation) 

la.  D.W.  (1932-1944) 

b.  F.B.  (1930-1944) 

c.  TK.  (1934-1943) 
II.  I. B.S.  (1904-1991) 

III.  L.B.  (1918-1990) 

ST  LAWRENCE  STRING  QUARTET 
GEOFFREY  NUTTALL,  violin 
BARRY  SHIFFMAN,  violin 
LESLEY  ROBERTSON,  viola 
MARINA  HOOVER,  cello 

Stomp  (1988) 

BRADLEY  LUBMAN,  conductor 


Baldwin  piano 


1992  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Tuesday,  July  28,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 

The  Fromm  Concert  at  Tanglewood 

THE  CALIFORNIA  EAR  UNIT 
Dorothy  Stone,  flute 
James  Rohrig,  clarinets  and  saxophones 
Robin  Lorentz,  violin,  electric  violin 
Erika  Duke-Kirkpatrick,  cello 
Amy  Knoles,  percussion,  MIDI  percussion 
Arthur  Jarvinen,  percussion,  electric  bass 
Gloria  Cheng,  piano,  MIDI  keyboards 
Rand  Steiger,  conductor 


FREDERIC  RZEWSKI 
(b.1938;TMC69) 


Aerial  Tarts  (1990) 


ROGER  REYNOLDS 

(b.1934;TMC61) 


Transfigured  Wind  IV(1985) 


ARTHUR  JARVINEN 
(b.1956) 


MURPHY-NIGHTS  (1989) 
(a  coda  to  "Johnny  Sprays") 


INTERMISSION 


RAND  STEIGER 
(b.1957) 


13  Loops  (1988) 


MORTON  SUBOTNICK 
(b.1934) 


All  My  Hummingbirds  Have  Alibis  (1991 


Yamaha  DISKLAVIER,  CLAVINOVA,  and  programmable  synthesizers  provided  by  Yamaha  Corpora- 
tion of  America  and  Boston  Piano  and  Organ  Company. 

Yamaha  DX-7  II  FD  courtesy  of  Jacob  Druckman. 


1992  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Wednesday,  July  29,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 

FELLOWS  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 


STEPHEN  HARTKE 
(b.1952) 


Wir  kussen  Ihnen  tausendmal  die  Hande  (1991 


JOHNCORIGLIANO 
(b.1938) 


Fantasia  on  an  Ostinato  (solo  piano  version)  (1985) 
LORI  KAUFMAN,  piano 


ESA-PEKKASALONEN 
(b.1958) 


Floof  (Songs  of  a  Homeostatic  Homer)  (1990) 

RAJULPAREKH,  soprano 
BRADLEY  LUBMAN,  conductor 


INTERMISSION 


YEHUDIWYNER 
(b.1929) 


Amadeus'  Billiard  (1991 


FREDLERDAHL 
(b.1943;TMC'64,'66) 


Imitations  (1977-92) 
(premiere  of  the  revised  version) 

1.  after  J. S.  Bach  Prelude  in  C  major,  WTC  I 

2.  afterChopin  Etude,  Op.  25,  No.  6 

3.  after  Brahms  Intermezzo,  Op.  116,  No.  5 

4.  afterChopin  Etude,  Op.  10,  No.  7 

5.  afterChopin  Posthumous  Etude  in  A-flat 

6.  afterChopin  Etude,  Op.  25,  No.  12 


CHRISTOPHER  ROUSE 
(b.1949) 


Bonham,  for  eight  percussionists  (1989) 


Fortepiano  after  Anton  Walter  made  by  Richard  Hester,  Albany,  New  York. 

Yamaha  SY-77  programmable  synthesizer  provided  by  Yamaha  Corporation  Center,  New  York  City. 

Baldwin  piano 


New  Composers 

Boosey  &  Hawkes  is  pleased  to  announce  that  it  now  publishes 
works  by  the  following  composers: 


Louis  Andriessen 

(Dutch,  b.  1939) 

Facing  Death  (string  quartet);  Hoketus 
(chamber  ensemble);  De  Materie 
(music  theater  work);  De  Staat  (four 
women's  voices  and  large  ensemble); 
and  other  works. 


Steven  Mackey 

(American,  b.  1956) 

ON  ALL  FOURS  (string  quartet);  On 
the  Verge/  Troubadour  Songs; 
Physical  Property  (electric  guitar  and 
string  quartet);  TIL T (orchestra);  and 
other  works. 


James  MacMillan 

(Scottish,  b.  1959) 

The  Berserking  (piano  concerto);  The 
Confession  of  Isobel  Gowdie 
(orchestra);  Tryst  (orchestra);  Tuireadh 
(clarinet  and  string  quartet);  and  other 
works. 


24  East  21st  Street  New  York,  New  York  10010 
telephone:  212/228-3300    fax:  212/475-5730 


1992  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Thursday,  July  30,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 

KRONOS  QUARTET 
David  Harrington,  violin 
John  Sherba,  violin 
Hank  Dutt,  viola 
Joan  Jeanrenaud,  cello 


TERRY  RILEY 
(b.1935) 

JOHNZORN 

(b.1953) 

PETER  SCULTHORPE 

(b.1929) 


STEVE  MACKEY 
(b.1956;TMC84) 


Sunrise  of  the  Planetary  Dream  Collector  (1981 
The  Dead  Man  (1990) 

Jabiru  Dreaming  (1990) 

Deciso 
Amoroso 

Physical  Property  (1992) 
STEVE  MACKEY,  electric  guitar 


INTERMISSION 


H.M.GORECKI 

(b.1933) 


Quartet  No.  2  (Quasi  una  Fantasia)  (1991 


Larry  Neff,  Lighting  Designer 
Jay  Cloidt,  Audio  Engineer 


The  amplified  portions  of  this  performance  are  delivered  through  an  Acoustic  Research  Profes- 
sional Sound  Reinforcement  System,  specially  designed  for  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  For 
almost  four  decades,  Acoustic  Research  (AR)  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  audio  technology, 
providing  high  performance  products  for  home  and  professional  use.  AR  loudspeakers  are  in 
use  in  the  world's  finest  venues  and  studios,  and  by  leading  producers,  including  Grammy 
winners  like  Hugh  Padgham.  All  AR  audio  products  offer  unparalleled  sonic  performance.  AR 
is  a  division  of  International  Jensen  Inc. 


The  1992  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  continues  with  music  of  William  Mathias  and  Ned 
Rorem  on  tomorrow  night's  Prelude  Concert  at  6:30  pm.,  and  with  the  orchestra  version  of  John 
Corigliano's  Fantasia  on  an  Ostinato  on  tomorrow  night's  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert 
at  8:30. 


We  are  proud  to  represent  featured  composers 
at  the  1992  Tanglewood  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 


Hans  Werner  Henze 

Published  by  B.  Sc lion's  Sohne,  Mainz 


Christopher  Rouse 

Published  by  Helicon  Music  Corporation 


Morton  Subotnick 

Published  by  European  American  Music  Corporation 


European  American  Music 

Distributors  Corporation 

Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania 


1992  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Saturday,  August  1,  at  2  p.m. 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 

FELLOWS  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 
JOHN  HARBISON,  DAVID  HOOSE,  and 
DENNIS  RUSSELL  DAVIES,  conductors 
PETER  SERKIN,  piano 


CHRISTOPHER  ROUSE 

(b.1949) 

LUIGI  DALLAPICCOLA 

(1904-75;  TMC  Composer- 
in-Residence  1951  and  1952) 


ARTHUR  BERGER 
(b.1912;  TMC  Composer- 
in-Residence  1964) 


lscariot(1989) 

JOHN  HARBISON,  conductor 

AnMathilde(1955) 

I.  Den  Strauss,  den  mirMathilde  band 
II.  KeineMessewird  mansingen  (Gedachtnisfeier) 
III.  DasistderboseThanatos(AndieEngel) 

YOUMI  CHO,  soprano 
JOHN  HARBISON,  conductor 

Perspectives  II  (1985) 
DAVID  HOOSE,  conductor 


INTERMISSION 


PETER  MAXWELL  DAVIES 
(b.1934) 

HANS  WERNER HENZE 
(b.  1926;  TMC  Composer- 

in-Residence  1983 

and  1988) 

JACOB  DRUCKMAN 
(b.1928;TMC'48,'49, '50; 
TMC  Composer-in- 
Residence  1972, 1974, 
1977,  and  1978) 


Threnody  for  Michael  Vyner  (1989) 
DENNIS  RUSSELL  DAVIES,  conductor 

Ave  Verum  (1991 ;  from  Requiem) 
(United  States  premiere) 

PETER  SERKIN,  piano 

DENNIS  RUSSELL  DAVIES,  conductor 

Nor  Spell  Nor  Charm  (1990) 
(In  memoriamjan  DeGaetani) 

DENNIS  RUSSELL  DAVIES,  conductor 


The  1992  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  continues  tonight  at  8:30  p.m.  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  performance  of  Jacob  Druckman's  Summer  Lightning,  commissioned  to 
celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  in  1990. 


Yamaha  DX-7  II  FD  courtesy  of  Jacob  Druckman. 
Baldwin  piano 


Music  by 

GEORGE  PERLE 

at  The  Music  Store  at  Tanglewood 

WIND  QUINTET  No.  4 

1986  Pulitzer  Prize  Winner! 
Score:  1 .3055  |  Parts:  1 .3093 

NEW  FANFARES 

Brass  Ensemble 
Score  &  Parts:  1 .3241 

SONATA  (1985) 

Cello  &  Piano 
Score  &  Parts:  1 .3086 

SERENADE  No.  3 

Piano  &  Chamber  Ensemble 
Score  only:  1 .3008 

LYRIC  PIECE 

Cello  &  Piano 
Score  &  Parts:  1 .3054 

SONATINA 

Piano  Solo 
Score  :  1 .3092 

LCS   Publishing  |   138  Ipswich  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

JOHN  HARBISON 


harmonia 
mundi 


JOHN  HARBISON 


I     "November  19.  I828" 


i    LYDIAN  STRING 
!||    QUARTET 

§§f    Yehucii  Wyner, 


World 

Premiere 

Recording 

The  Lydian 
String  Quartet 

Yehudi  Wyner, 
piano 


■1©  YEARS 


.  harmonia  mundi  usa 


1992  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Sunday,  August  2,  at  10  a.m. 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 

FELLOWS  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 


ANDRJEZPANUFNIK 
(1914-1992) 


String  Sextet,  Train  of  Thoughts  (1991 
(performed  in  memory  of  the  composer) 


GEORGE  PERLE 
(b.1915;  TMC  Composer- 

in-Residence  1967, 

1980,  and  1987) 


Sonata  a  cinque  (1986) 

Initial 

Perpetual  Motion 

Chorales  and  Diversions 

Dance 


INTERMISSION 


SCOTTWHEELER 

(b.1952;TMC'75) 


Shadow  Bands  (1990) 


JOHN  HARBISON 
(b.1938;TMC59; 
TMC  Composer-in- 
Residence  1984  and 
1992) 


Due  Libri  (1980;  arranged  for  ensemble  1992) 


1. 

La  gondola.  . . 

5. 

La  rana  . . . 

2. 

Infuria .  . . 

6. 

Non  recidere  . . . 

3. 

Al  primochiaro  .  .  . 

7. 

La  cana  che  dispiuma 

4. 

II  fiorecheripete  . . . 

8. 

macoslsia 

MARGARET  LATTIMORE,  mezzo-soprano 
YEHUDI  WYNER,  conductor 


The  1992  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  continues  today  at  2:30  p.m.  with  this  afternoon's 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performance  of  John  Harbison's  Concerto  for  Double  Brass  Choir 
and  Orchestra. 


Baldwin  piano 


FABERjfjpMUSIC 


NICHOLAS  MAW 

ODYSSEY  (1991  Grammy  Award  nomination;  EMI) 
SPRING  MUSIC  and  SUMMER  DANCES  for  orchestra 
FLUTE  QUARTET  *  GHOST  DANCES  *  PIANO  TRIO 
LITTLE  CONCERT  *  STRING  QUARTET  NO.  2 
ROMAN  CANTICLE  *  AMERICAN  GAMES  for  winds 
(1991  Sudler  Wind  Band  Competition  winner) 

THE  WORLD  IN  THE  EVENING  for  orchestra 
TMC  Orchestra  performance  August  2,  1992 


PETER  SCULTHORPE 

EARTH  CRY  *  IRKANDA  IV  *  KAKADU  *  MANGROVE 
NANGALOAR  *  NOURLANGIE  *  PORT  ESSINGTON 
DJILILE   *   ELIZA  FRASER  SINGS   *   REQUIEM 
SONGS  OF  SEA  AND  SKY  *  STRING  QUARTETS  6-10 
TABUH  TABUHAN   *  THE  SONG  OF  TAILITNAMA 

STRING  QUARTET  NO.  11  (JABIRU  DREAMING) 

TMC  Kronos  Quartet  performance  July  30,  1992 


For  information,  brochures  and  catalogues  please  contact 
FABER  MUSIC  INC.  50  Cross  Street  Winchester  MA  01890  (617)756-0323 


The  Composers  in  Red  Sneakers  present 

LEON  FLEISHER 

in  a  recital  of 
music  for  piano  left-hand 

Compositions  by 

J.S.  Bach/Brahms, 

Felix  Blumenfeld, 

Camille  Saint-Saens, 

Robert  Sax  ton, 

Alexander  Scriabin,  Jeno  Takacs, 

Johann  Strauss/Godowsky, 

and  premieres  by 

Composers  in  Red  Sneakers  members 

Jean  Hasse,  Christopher  Stowens  and  Herman  Weiss 

Monday  October  12, 1992,  8:00  p.m. 
Jordan  Hall  at  New  England  Conservatory 


1992  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Sunday,  August  2,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
ROBERT  SPANO,  JOHN  HARBISON, 

and  BRADLEY  LUBMAN,  conductors 
ROSE  MARY  HARBISON,  violin 


SHULAMITRAN 
(b.1949;TMC63) 


Chicago  Skyline  (1991) 
ROBERT  SPANO,  conductor 


OLIVIER  MESSIAEN 
(1908-92;  TMC  Composer- 

in-Residence  1949  and 

1975) 


Un  Vitrail  et des  Oiseaux  (1986) 
(performed  in  memory  of  the  composer) 

ROBERT  SPANO,  conductor 


ARNOLD  SCHOENBERG 

(1874-1951) 


Violin  Concerto  (1938) 

Poco  Allegro 
Andante  grazioso 
Allegro 

ROSE  MARY  HARBISON,  violin 
JOHN  HARBISON,  conductor 


INTERMISSION 


JOHN  GIBSON 
(b.1960) 


House  of  the  Dreamers  (1992) 

(world  premiere;  commissioned  by  the  Tanglewood 

Music  Centerthrough  the  Paul  Jacobs  Memorial 

Commissioning  Fund) 

BRADLEY  LUBMAN,  conductor 


NICHOLAS  MAW 
(b.1935) 


The  World  in  the  Evening  (1988) 

Lullaby  I — Fantasia — partial  reprise  of  Lullaby 
Lullaby  II    (played  without  pause) 

JOHN  HARBISON,  conductor 


Baldwin  piano 


maa 


providing  administrative,  advertis- 
ing and  publicity  services  to  European 
and  American  publishers  and  compos- 
\^  ers.  Since  establishing  in  1980,  our  var- 
ied expertise  has  been  a  major  resource 
to  a  highly  selective  roster  of  leading  music  publishers,  dis- 
tributors, and  individual  creative  artists. 

Our  semiannual  journal,  MadAminA!,  is  the  most  widely 
read  concert  music  chronicle  in  America. 

We  invite  you  to  write  or  phone  for  information  or  a 
personal  appointment. 

music  associates  of  america 

george  sturm  •  executive  director 

224  king  street 
englewood,  new  jersey  07631 

tel:  201  •  569  •  2898   fax:  201  •  569  •  7023 


NEW  MUSIC  ON  COMPACT  DISC 

from 


BRIDGE 


® 


Elliott  Carter,  Jacob  Druckman,  George  Crumb,  Charles  Ives, 

Tod  Machover,  Arnold  Schoenberg,  Jonathan  Harvey,  Charles  Wuorinen, 

William  Bland,  Neil  Rolnick,  Gydrgy  Kurtag,  Sandor  Jemnitz, 

Milton  Babbitt,  Paul  Hindemith,  Hans  Werner  Henze,  Toru  Takemitsu, 

Barbara  Kolb,  John  Anthony  Lennon,  Stephen  Sondheim,  Robert  Saxton, 

Poul  Ruders,  Humphrey  Searle,  Stephen  Jaffe,  Ronald  Roxbury, 
Joaquin  Rodrigo,  Richard  Wernick,  Seymour  Shifrin,  Benedict  Mason, 

Mario  Davidovsky,  Roger  Reynolds,  Mel  Powell,  Paul  Lansky, 

Michael  Starobin,  Michael  Calvert,  Kecak  from  Bali,  Gyorgy  Ligeti, 

Peter  Lieberson,  John  Harbison 

BRIDGE  RECORDS,  INC.,  GPO  BOX  1864,  NEW  YORK,  NY  10116 


Tanglewood  Music  Center 
1992  Fellowship  Program 


Violins 

Patricia  Ahern,  Andover,  MN 

Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 
Brynn  Albanese,  Palos  Verdes,  CA 

Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 
Michael  Arlt,  Weimar,  Germany 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.. ,  Fellowship 
Jorge  Avila,  San  Pedro  Sula,  Honduras 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman  Fellowship 
Melvin  Chen,  Nashville,  TN 

Harry  Stedman  Fellowship 
Robert  Chiu,  San  Marino,  CA 

Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship 
Sarah  Clendenning,  Hanover,  NH 

Stuart  Haupt  Fellowship 
Lisa  Ferguson,  New  York,  NY 

Max  Winder  Violin  Fellowship 
Julia  Crueninger,  Morehead,  KY 

Katherine  and  Boris  A.  Jackson  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Alicia  Huang,  Baltimore,  MD 

William  Kroll  Memorial  Fellowship 
Kyra  Humphreys,  London,  England 

Eunice  Cohen  Fellowship 
Christina  Hunting,  Winter  Park,  FL 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 
Susan  Hytken,  Eureka,  CA 

Northern  California  Fund  Fellowship 
Soniajun,  East  Amherst,  NY 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Anna  Kim,  New  York,  NY 

Rita  Meyer  Fellowship 
Kristine  Kolbinger,  New  City,  NY 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Fellowship 
Joan  Kwuon,  Northridge,  CA 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Jane  Price,  W.  Lafayette,  IN 

Anonymous  Fellowship 
Milana  Reiche,  Louisville,  KY 

Claudette  SorellMu  Phi  Epsilon  Fellowship 
Rebecca  Rhee,  Honolulu,  HI 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Sarah  Roth,  Chelmsford,  MA 

Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Sae  Shiragami,  Ryugasaki,  Japan 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Olaf-Torsten  Spies,  Freiberg,  Germany 

Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship 
Timothy  Summers,  Charlottesville,  VA 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  Fellowship  in 

Honor  of  Eleanor  Panasevich 
Madoka  Suzuki,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 


HisakoTakahashi,  Tokyo,  Japan 
Morris  A.  Schapiro  Fellowship 

Hilary  Walther,  Concord,  MA 
Harry  and  Marion  DubbslBrookline  Youth 
Concerts  Awards  Committee  Fellowship 

Violas 

Matthew  Dane,  Veazie,  ME 

Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship 
Jeremy  Gershfeld,  Bethesda,  MD 

Abby  and  joe  Nathan  Fellowship 
Marka  Gustavsson,  Greencastle,  IN 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau  Fellowship 
Irene  Haverkamp,  Heerde,  The  Netherlands 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 
Ori  Kam,  Tel  Aviv,  Israel 

Lola  and  Edwin  jaffe  Fellowship 
Amy  Long,  Spartanburg,  SC 

Wilhelmina  Sandwen  Fellowship 
Joanna  Mendoza,  Mequon,  Wl 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Daniel  Panner,  Rochester,  NY 

Arthur  Fiedler/ Leo  Wasserman  Fellowship 
Dov  Scheindlin,  New  York,  NY 

Surdna  Foundation  Fellowship 
Stefan  Schmidt,  Dusseldorf,  Germany 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Joli  Wu,  Santa  Monica,  CA 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Yang  Yu,  Shanghai 

Starr  Foundation  Fellowship 

Cellos 

Susannah  Chapman,  Bethlehem,  PA 

Haskell  Gordon  Memorial  Fellowship 
Douw  Fonda,  Bolton,  MA 

Naomi  and  Philip  Kruvant  Fellowship 
Eric  Gaenslen,  Burlingame,  CA 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Julian  Hersh,  Mill  Valley,  CA 

Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation  Fellowship 
Eric  Kutz,  Bridgewater,  CT 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Bridget  MacRae,  Victoria,  Canada 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Elizabeth  Simkin,  Seattle,  WA 

Charles  and  Sara  Goldberg  Charitable  Trust 

Fellowship 
Johan  Stern,  Laxa,  Sweden 

Anonymous  Fellowship 
Rebecca  Thornblade,  Auburndale,  MA 

Harry  and  Mildred  Rem  is  Fellowship 


Felix  Wang,  Okemos,  Ml 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Sophie  Wilier,  Vancouver,  Canada 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent).  Lesunaitis  Fellowship 
Sofia  Zappi,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

William  F.  and  Juliana  W.  Fhompson 

Fellowship 

Basses 

Josee  Deschenes,  St.  Elisabeth,  Canada 

Li  a  and  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 
Sebastien  Dube,  Quebec  City,  Canada 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Kenneth  Harper,  Princeton,  NJ 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation  Fellowship 
Owen  Lee,  Santa  Monica,  CA 

Betty  O.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick  Fellowship 
Anthony  Manzo,  Winter  Haven,  FL 

Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks  Fellowship 
Jacqueline  Pickett,  Atlanta,  GA 

Nat  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship 
Tracy  Rowel  I,  Webster,  TX 

Lucy  Lowell  Fellowship 
MichikoTsuzuku,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 

Flute/Piccolo 

Karla  Kvam,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 
Nathalie  Lacaille,  Montreal,  Canada 

Tappan  Dixey  Brooks  Fellowship 
Melissa  Mielens,  East  Greenbush,  NY 

Merrill  Lynch  Fellowship 
Catherine  Ransom,  Edina,  MN 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Remis  Fellowship 
Gen  Shinkai,  Westfield,  NJ 

Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi  Fellowship 

Oboe/English  Horn 

Barbara  Bishop,  Sarasota,  FL 

Jane  W.  Bancroft  Fellowship 
Jessie  Cooper,  New  York,  NY 

Fernand  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 
Eric  Olson,  Pennington,  NJ 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation  Fellowship 
Stephanie  Shapiro,  Great  Barrington,  MA 

Country  Curtains  Fellowship 
Jennifer  Slowik,  Williamsville,  VT 

Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 

Clarinets 

Ivan  Garcia,  Benidorm,  Spain 

H.  Fugene  and  Ruth  B.  Jones  Fellowship 
Robert  Plane,  Great  Yarmouth,  England 

Fnglish-Speaking  Union  Fellowship 
llya  Shterenberg,  Zhitomir,  Russia 

Susan  Kaplan/ Ami  Trauber  Fellowship 


Daniel  Spitzer,  New  York,  NY 

Darling  Family  Fellowship 
Susan  Warner,  Otsego,  Ml 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Moody  Fellowship 

Bass  Clarinet 

Ben  Freimuth,  Upper  Marlboro,  MD 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 

Bassoon/Contrabassoon 

Jean  Cortese,  New  York,  NY 

Alfred  F.  Chase  Fellowship 
Shawn  Mouser,  Boston,  MA 

Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr.,  and  IBM  Matching 

Grant  Fellowship 
Elizabeth  Paine,  Alexandria,  VA 

Dr.  John  H.  Knowles  Memorial  Fellowship 
James  Rodgers,  Glendora,  CA 

Sherman  Walt  Fellowship 
John  Ruze,  Concord,  MA 

Helene  R.  and  Norman  Cahners  Fellowship 

Horns 

OtoCarrillo,  Guatemala 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowship 
Susanna  Drake,  Lexington,  MA 

David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross  Fellowship 
Luiz  Garcia,  Boston,  MA 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Suzanne  George,  Schenectady,  NY 

CD.  Jackson  Fellowship 
David  Parker,  Wolfville,  Canada 

Bessie  Pappas  Fellowship 
Margaret  Smythe,  Boston,  MA 

Albert  L.  and  Flizabeth  P.  Nickerson 

Fellowship 

Trumpets 

Kurt  Dupuis,  Rochester,  NH 

Andre  Come  Memorial  Fellowship 
Christian  Ferrari,  Rome,  NY 

Karl  Burack  Memorial  Fellowship 
Larry  Knopp,  Oshawa,  Canada 

William  J.  Rubush  Memorial  Fellowship 
Sarah  Lester,  Skokie,  IL 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 
Matthew  Thomas,  Boston,  MA 

Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon  Memorial 

Fellowship 

Tenor  Trombones 

Darren  Acosta,  Metairie,  LA 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 
Joel  Borrelli,  Methuen,  MA 

Robert  and  Sally  King  Fellowship 
Thomas  Kamp,  St.  Louis,  MO 

J. P.  and  Mary  Barger  Fellowship 


Bass  Trombone 

Eric  Lindblom,  Jamestown,  NY 
Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 

Tuba 

Kenneth  Amis,  Warwick,  Bermuda 
Wynton  Marsalis  Fellowship 

Timpani/Percussion 

Fredrik  Bjorlin,  Stockholm,  Sweden 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 

in  memory  of  Margaret  Grant 
Daniel  Florio,  Fairborn,  OH 

Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane  Fellowship 
Brian  Jones,  Lake  Jackson,  TX 

Judy  Gardiner  Fellowship 
Ian  Craig  McNutt,  Orleans,  MA 

Bay  Banks  Fellowship 
Robert  Schulz,  Buffalo,  NY 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Joseph  Tompkins,  Houghton,  Ml 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 

Harps 

Sarah  Catlin,  N.Tonawanda,  NY 
John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 

Ellen  Ritscher,  Denton,  TX 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 

Piano/Keyboard 

Katsunori  Ishii,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Anonymous  Fellowship 
Lori  Kaufman,  Franklin,  Ml 

Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ  Company 

Fellowship 
John  Root,  Daytona  Beach,  FL 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Fellowship 
Yaron  Rosenthal,  Haifa,  Israel 

Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein  Fellowship 
TinaToglia,  Stony  Brook,  NY 

Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 
Reiko  Uchida,  Rolling  Hills  Estate,  CA 

Peggy  Rockefeller  Fellowship 
Paul  Zdanowicz-Wyse,  Cape  Elizabeth,  ME 

Mrs.  Peter  I.B.  Lavan  Fellowship 

Conductors 

Lothar  Konigs,  Aachen,  Germany 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Wing-Sie  Yip,  Kowloon,  Hong  Kong 

Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship 


Composers 

Nag  Bhushan 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Edmund  Campion,  Dallas,  TX 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship  in 

memory  of  Aaron  Copland 
Cindy  Cox,  Houston,  TX 

Otto  Eckstein  Family  Fellowship 
John  Halle,  Cambridge,  MA 

Reader's  Digest  Fellowship 
David  Home,  Tillicoultry,  Scotland 

Benjamin  Britten  Memorial  Fellowship 
Pierre Jalbert,  Philadelphia,  PA 

Anonymous  Fellowship 

Chamber  Ensemble  Residency 

St.  Lawrence  String  Quartet 

Marina  Hoover,  Edmonton,  Canada 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Geoffrey  Nuttall,  Ontario,  Canada 

Donald  Bellamy  Sinclair  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Lesley  Robertson,  Edmonton,  Canada 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Barry  Shiffman,  Ontario,  Canada 

Philip  and  Bernice  Krupp  Fellowship 

Ying  Quartet 

David  Ying,  Winnetka,  IL 

Bristol-Meyers  Squibb  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Janet  Ying,  Winnetka,  IL 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Phillip  Ying,  Winnetka,  IL 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Timothy  Ying,  Winnetka,  IL 

Harold  and  Thelma  Fisher  Fellowship 

Voice 

Marianne  Bindig,  Woodstock,  Canada 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company  Fellowship 
Johanne  Blank,  Cleveland  Heights,  OH 

Bradley  Fellowship 
Youmi  Cho,  Seoul,  Korea 

Mildred  A.  Leinbach  Fellowship 
Catherine  Clark,  Fairless  Hills,  PA 

Ruth  and  Alan  Sagner  Fellowship 
Jeffrey  Fahnestock,  Mount  Holly  Springs,  PA 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock  Fellowship 
Tod  Fitzpatrick,  Pasadena,  CA 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Misa  Iwama,  Rumson,  NJ 

Bernice  and  Lizbeth  Krupp  Fellowship 
Janet  Momjian,  Fresno,  CA 

Ruth  and  Jerome  Sherman  Fellowship 
Sanghoon  Oak,  Seoul,  Korea 

Francis  and  Caryn  Powers  Fellowship/ 

Ida  L.  Salzman  Fellowship 


Kathleen  Roland,  San  Francisco,  CA 

Stokes  Fellowship 
Paul  Soper,  Boston,  MA 

Edward  S.  Brackett,  jr.,  Fellowship 
JingWei,  Xian,  China 

Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation 

Fellowship 

Vocal  Coaches 

John  Churchwell,  Knoxville,  TN 

Frederick  W.  Richmond  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Laura  Dahl,  Boston,  MA 

Frelinghuysen  Foundation  Fellowship 
Alan  Darling,  Glasgow,  Scotland 

Gordon  Clark  Memorial  Fellowship 
Shiela  Kibbe,  Boston,  MA 

Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship 
Pierre  McLean,  Montreal,  Canada 

Marie  Gillet  Fellowship 
Kristin  Pankonin,  San  Francisco,  CA 

lames  A.  Macdonald  Foundation  Fellowship 
Todd  Sisley,  Scotia,  NY 

R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 

Phyllis  Curtin  Seminar  for  Singers 

Trina  Bulych,  Calgary,  Canada 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Kandell  and 

Alice  Kandell  Scholarship 
Amy  Conn,  Maple  Grove,  MN 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Michael  Connare,  Wakefield,  MA 

Tanglewood  Programmers  and  Ushers 

Scholarship 
Sara  Haus,  New  York,  NY 

Mary  H.  Smith  Scholarship 
Jennifer  Hines,  Lido  Beach,  NY 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Bethany  Hodges,  Oskaloosa,  KS 

Gilbert  and  Ruth  Cohen  Scholarship 
Jessica  Jones 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor  Scholarship 
Gregory  Keil,  Huntington,  NY 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Jeanne  LaForgia,  Ho-Ho-Kus,  NJ 

Edward  G.  Shufro  Scholarship 
Lisa  Lanzkron,  Medford,  MA 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Margaret  Lattimore,  Potsdam,  NY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy  Scholarship 
Emily  Martin,  Burlington,  CT 

Eugene  Cook  Scholarship 
Heidi  Menzenberg,  Tewksbury,  MA 

Leah  jansizian  Memorial  Scholarship 


Rajul  Parekh,  Bombay,  India 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Sinead  Pratschke,  Guelph,  Canada 

Tisch  Foundation  Scholarship 
Marcos  Pujol,  Toronto,  Canada 

Patricia  Plum  Wylde  Scholarship 
Stacie  Robinson,  Toronto,  Canada 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Theresa  Santiago,  Bronx,  NY 

Andrall  and  Joanne  Pearson  Scholarship 
Gina  Silverman,  Palo  Alto,  CA 

Edward  and  Joyce  Linde  Scholarship 
Robert  Stafford,  Sausalito,  CA 

William  E.  Crofut  Family  Scholarship 
Mark  Swindler,  McGehee,  AR 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Katherine  Vetter,  Greenfield,  MA 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Victoria  Wolfe,  East  Islip,  NY 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Edith  Yeager,  West  Hartford,  CT 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 

Seminar  for  Conductors 

Dante  Anzolini,  Berisso,  Argentina 

Omar  del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Scholarship 
Ricardo  Averbach,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Maurice  Abravanel  Scholarship 
Sergio  Bernal,  Bogota,  Colombia 

Omar  del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Scholarship 
Michele  Carulli,  Milan,  Italy 

Olivetti  Foundation  Scholarship 
Cindy  Egolf-Sham  Rao,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml 

Clowes  Fund  Scholarship 
Scott  Gregg,  Baltimore,  MD 

Andrew  Schenck  Memorial  Scholarship 
Miguel  Harth-Bedoya,  Lima,  Peru 

Omar  del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Scholarship 
Kunihiko  Ishii,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Evelyn  and  Phil  Spitalny  Scholarship 
Kim  Kluge,  Madison,  Wl 

Barbara  Lee  I  Raymond  E.  Lee  Foundation 

Scholarship 
Michael  Leshem,  Tel  Aviv,  Israel 

Hannah  Schneider  Scholarship 
Ryusuke  Numajiri,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Clotilde  Otranto,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Edwin  and  Elaine  London  Scholarship 
Susan  Davenny  Wyner,  Boston,  MA 

William  and  Mary  Greve  Foundation 

Scholarship 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

encourages  the  relocation  of  business  and 

industry  to  Berkshire  County.  If  you're  looking 

for  the  exceptional  quality  of  life  and  genuine 

business  opportunities  offered  by  this 

beautiful  region,  please  contact  the 

Central  Berkshire  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

66  West  Street,  Pittsfield,  MA  01  201 . 

(413)  499-4000,  fax  (413)  447-9641. 

Attention:  Dennis  A.  Welcome 
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Prelude  Concert 
Friday,July31,at6:30 

LEONE  BUYSE,  flute 
EDWARD  GAZOULEAS,  viola 
RONALD  FELDMAN,  cello 
ANN  HOBSON  PILOT,  harp 
RANDALL  HODGKINSON,  piano 


MATHIAS 


ROREM 


Zodiac  Trio,  Opus  70,  for  flute,  viola,  and  harp  (1975) 

Pisces.  Moderato — Allegro  vivo 

Aries.  Moderato — Andante 

Taurus.  Moderato — Allegro  alia  Danza 

Trio  for  flute,  cello,  and  piano  (1960) 

Largo  misterioso — Allegro 

Largo 

Andante 

Allegro  molto 


This  concert  is  part  of  the  1992  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  atTanglewood, 
sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  continuing  through  August  2. 


Notes 


The  Welsh  composer  William  Mathias  was  born  in  Whitland,  Dyfed,  in  1934.  He 
studied  first  at  the  University  College  of  Wales  in  Aberystwyth  and  later  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  returning  to  the  University  of  Wales  for  his  doctorate.  His  con- 
tribution to  contemporary  organ  and  church  music  is  particularly  extensive;  no  doubt 
his  most  widely  heard  composition  was  the  anthem  he  composed  for  the  wedding  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  in  1981,  but  he  has  also  composed  an  opera,  The 
Servants,  on  a  libretto  by  novelist  Iris  Murdoch,  three  symphonies,  concertos  for 
piano,  clarinet,  and  violin,  and  a  substantial  body  of  chamber  music.  His  music  shows 
a  fine  lyric  gift,  with  early  influences  from  the  folk  music  inspiration  of  Bartok  and 
Vaughan  Williams.  His  later  music  shows  the  influences  of  Hindemith,  Tippett,  and 
Stravinsky.  His  music  has  responded  to  the  Welsh  musical  culture — especially  the 
need  to  create  music  for  a  tradition  that  had  long  been  dominated  by  amateurs — but 


recognizing  and  employing  developments  of  the  present  century  to  enrich  the  age-old 
lyric  and  choral  traditions. 

The  Zodiac  Trio  for  flute,  viola,  and  harp  was  composed  in  1975  and  had  its  pre- 
miere at  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan  Festival  the  following  August.  The  work's  three  move- 
ments are  each  linked  to  one  of  the  astrological  signs  of  the  zodiac,  representing,  in 
fact,  the  signs  of  the  original  performers.  Thus  each  sign  is  in  turn  connected  to  one 
of  the  three  instruments  in  the  ensemble,  who  rotate  the  leadership  from  movement 
to  movement.  Pisces  highlights  the  flute  decorations,  while  Taurus  seems  to  evoke,  by 
way  of  the  bull  and  the  mental  image  of  bullfighting,  a  lively  conclusion  in  the 
Spanish  vein. 


Ned  Rorem  (b.1923)  is  best-known  as  a  composer  of  art  songs.  Few  American  compos- 
ers have  a  more  substantial  list  of  works  that  link  words  and  music  unforgettably.  But 
he  has  also  composed  in  virtually  every  instrumental  genre  as  well,  and  his  1976 
Pulitzer  Prize  was  for  an  instrumental  work — the  orchestral  suite  Air  Music.  Rorem 
was  born  in  Indiana,  spent  his  formative  years  in  Chicago,  and  studied  at  Northwest- 
ern University,  the  Curtis  Institute,  and  Juilliard.  In  1949  he  went  to  France,  planning 
to  stay  for  the  summer,  but  he  didn't  come  back  for  eight  years.  Rorem  likes  to  define 
the  poles  of  musical  (and  other  kinds  of)  culture  as  either  "French"  or  "German,"  and 
he  allies  himself  in  no  uncertain  terms  with  the  clarity,  love  of  color,  and  directness  of 
the  "French"  approach.  He  composed  his  Trio  for  flute,  cello,  and  piano  at  Saratoga 
Springs  in  1960.  The  composer  has  written  the  following  about  the  work: 

Flutist  Bernard  Goldberg  commissioned  and  first  performed  the  work  in 
Pittsburgh  with  his  Musica  Viva  Trio  in  1960.  He  had  proposed  that  I  write  some- 
thing to  challenge  the  virtuosity  of  himself,  cellist  Theo  Salzmann,  and  pianist 
Harry  Franklin.  And  so  the  first  movement,  based  entirely  on  six  notes,  is  a  concerto 
for  the  flutist  upstaging  the  other  two  players,  while  the  third  movement  (conceived 
on  the  same  six  notes)  becomes  a  vocalise  for  the  cellist  who  finally  melts  into  a 
canonic  reconciliation  with  his  companions. 

The  second  and  fourth  movements  are  built  from  similar  blocks — a  squeezed 
sequence  of  four  consecutive  tones — but  built  on  another  aesthetic,  and  featuring 
the  piano's  dazzle.  The  Largo  presents  a  whispered  idiotic  conversation  between 
flute  and  cello;  whispered  because  both  play  muted  and  non-vibrato  even  at  their 
loudest;  idiotic  because  each  voice  says  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time  and  neither 
listens  to  the  other.  The  conversation  is  punctuated  at  increasingly  frequent  inter- 
vals by  piano  crashes  formed  from  the  previous  tonal  matter.  The  concluding  Alle- 
gro equalizes  the  three  players,  each  of  whom  unsqueezes  the  four-tone  cluster  and 
sprinkles  it  throughout  his  whole  range  like  fireworks  which  ultimately  explode 
into  a  unison. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Week  5 


Expect  extraordinary  investment  management  from  an  extraordinary 


How  Can  A  Bank 


bank.    Our  investment  counsellors   offer  years   of  experience  and  an 


Maximize  The  Performance 


outstanding  record  of  performance.  And  they're  measured  by  bow  well  they 


Of  Your  Portfolio? 


achieve  your  financial  goals,  not  the  Bank's.  Individuals  with  investible  assets 


In  Private. 


of  $1,000,000  or  more  should  contact  Peter  McManus  at  (617)  434-3770. 


THE     PRIVATE     BANK 

BANKERS,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELLOR'S  AND  FIDUCIARIES 


BANK     OF     BOSTON 


CASH  MANAGEMENT  •  RESIDENTIAL  MORTGAGES  •  PERSONAL  LOANS  •  INVESTMENT  COUNSELLING  •  TRUST  AND  ESTATE  SERVICES 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Friday,July31,at8:30 
LEONARD  SLATKIN  conducting 


CORIGLIANO 


Fantasia  on  an  Ostinato 


PROKOFIEV 


Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C,  Opus  26 
Andante — Allegro 
Theme  (Andantino)  and  Variations 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

JOHN  BROWNING 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  73 

Allegro  non  troppo 

Adagio  non  troppo 

Allegretto  grazioso  (quasi  andantino) 

Allegro  con  spirito 


The  performance  of  Corigliano's  Fantasia  on  an  Ostinato  is  part  of  this  year's 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  atTanglewood,  sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  and  continuing  through  August  2.  The  1992  Festival  of 
Contemporary  Music  is  supported  by  a  gift  from  Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah 
H.  Schneider. 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

John  Browning  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

John  Corigliano 

Fantasia  on  an  Ostinato 


John  Corigliano  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  February  16,  1938,  and  is  living  there.  He  com- 
posed Fantasia  on  an  Ostinato  in  1985  as  a  piano  piece  (dedicated  to  Sheldon  Shkolnik)for 
the  Seventh  International  Van  Cliburn  Piano  Competition.  Between  January  and  May  1986  he 
extended  and  orchestrated  the  work  in  response  to  a  commission  from  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
(through  a  gift  from  Francis  Goulet)  to  mark  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  radio  station  WQXR  in 
New  York.  Zubin  Mehta  led  the  Philharmonic  in  the  world  premiere  on  September  18,  1986;  this 
is  the  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  score  calls  for  two  piccolos,  three 
flutes,  three  oboes,  three  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,four  horns,  four  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  a  large  percussion  battery  (xylophone,  glockenspiel,  vibraphone, 
crotales,  snare  drum,  tenor  drum,  bass  drum,  roto-tom,  brake  drum,  three  temple  blocks,  crash 
cymbals,  suspended  cymbal,  large  tam-tam,  triangle,  tambourine,  whip,  and  ratchet),  harp, 
piano,  and  strings. 

John  Corigliano  achieved  early  recognition  as  one  of  the  most  talented  younger 
American  composers.  He  grew  up  in  an  intensely  musical  household  (his  father,  John 
Corigliano,  Sr.,  was  concertmaster  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  for  twenty-three 
years)  and  attended  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music  and  Columbia  University.  His 
teachers  have  included  Otto  Leuning,  Vittorio  Giannini,  and  Paul  Creston.  As  this  list 
might  suggest,  his  style  is  generally  conservative,  though  he  has  experimented  in 
various  eclectic  ways  with  diverse  musical  traditions,  emphasizing  tonal  harmonies  in 
a  style  that  is  often  markedly  lyrical.  As  he  remarked  in  a  1980  interview,  "The  pose  of 
the  misunderstood  composer  has  been  fashionable  for  quite  a  while,  and  it  is  tiresome 
and  old-fashioned.  I  wish  to  be  understood,  and  I  think  it  is  the  job  of  every  composer 
to  reach  out  to  his  audience  with  all  means  at  his  disposal.  Communication  should 
always  be  a  primary  goal." 

Most  recently  Corigliano  has  clearly  achieved  that  goal  in  his  opera  The  Ghosts  of 
Versailles,  produced  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  this  past  season  with  extraordinary 
popular  success.  In  addition,  his  Symphony  No.  1,  composed  during  his  term  as  com- 
poser-in-residence  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  and  inspired  in  its  emotional  content  by 
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the  AIDS  crisis,  has  received  many  performances  and  awards  (it  will  appear  in  the 
Boston  Symphony's  subscription  series  this  winter). 

The  composer  has  provided  the  following  commentary: 

Fantasia  upon  on  Ostinato  is  based  on  a  famous  repetitive  passage  by  Ludwig  van 
Beethoven  (Symphony  No.  7,  second  movement).  That  music  is  unique  in  Bee- 
thoven's output  because  of  a  relentless  ostinato  that  continues,  unvaried  except  for 
a  long  crescendo  and  added  accompanimental  voices,  for  over  four  minutes.  Bee- 
thoven's near-minimalistic  use  of  this  material  and  my  own  desire  to  write  a  piece  in 
which  the  performer  is  responsible  for  decisions  concerning  the  durations  of  re- 
peated patterns  led  to  my  first  experiment  in  so-called  minimalist  techniques. 

I  approached  this  task  with  mixed  feelings  about  the  contemporary  phenomenon 
known  as  minimalism,  for  while  I  admire  its  emphasis  on  attractive  textures  and  its 
occasional  ability  to  achieve  a  hypnotic  quality  (not  unlike  some  late  Beethoven),  I 
do  not  care  for  its  excessive  repetition,  its  lack  of  architecture,  and  its  overall  emo- 
tional sterility. 

In  Fantasia  on  an  Ostinato  I  attempted  to  combine  the  attractive  aspects  of 
minimalism  with  convincing  structure  and  emotional  expression.  My  method  was 
that  of  paralleling  the  binary  form  of  the  Beethoven  Seventh  Symphony  ostinato 
by  dividing  the  Fantasia  into  two  parts.  The  first  explores  the  rhythmic  elements  of 
the  ostinato  as  well  as  the  harmonic  implications  of  its  first  half.  The  second  part 
develops  and  extends  the  ostinato's  second  half,  transforming  its  pungent  major- 
minor  descent  into  a  chain  of  harmonies  over  which  a  series  of  patterns  grows 
continually  more  ornate.  This  climaxes  in  a  return  of  the  obsessive  Beethoven 
rhythm  and,  finally,  the  appearance  of  the  Beethoven  theme  itself. 

For  the  original  piano  version,  Corigliano  left  a  number  of  decisions — such  as  how 
many  times  to  repeat  certain  patterns — up  to  the  performer.  In  the  context  of  the 
Cliburn  Competition,  this  was  designed  to  let  the  competitors  demonstrate  their  own 
sense  of  musical  architecture  and  climax.  In  an  orchestral  version,  of  course,  many  of 
these  decisions  must  be  made  in  advance;  it  is  simply  not  possible  to  let  a  hundred 
people  decide,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  what  to  do  next.  For  the  present  version, 
then,  Corigliano  has  completely  notated  the  score.  In  addition  he  expanded  some 
parts,  particularly  the  central  section,  with  the  aim  of  producing  "a  considerably 
more  developed  climax." 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Sergei  Prokofiev 

Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C,  Opus  26 

Sergei  Sergeyevich  Prokofiev  was  born  at  Sontzovka,  Government  of  Ekaterinoslav,  Ukraine,  on 
April  23,  1891,  and  died  at  Nikolina  Gora  near  Moscow  on  March  5,  1953.  He  began  planning 
a  third  piano  concerto  as  early  as  1911,  but  completed  it  only  in  1921.  Prokofiev  himself  played 
the  solo  part  in  the  premiere,  which  was  given  on  October  16  that  year  by  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra  conducted  by  Frederick  Stock.  The  composer  was  also  soloist  at  the  first  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  performance,  on  January  29,  1926;  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted.  Jorge  Bolet 
played  the  solo  part  in  the  first  Tanglewood  performance ,  with  Erich  Leinsdorf conducting,  on 
August  11,  1963;  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  on  August  18,  1990,  featured  pianist 
Yefim  Bronfman  with  Charles  Dutoit  conducting.  Besides  the  solo  piano,  the  score  calls  for  two 
flutes  and  piccolo,  two  each  of  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  timpani,  bass  drum,  castanets,  tambourine,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

As  the  only  child  in  a  cultural  and  affluent  household,  Prokofiev's  early  develop- 
ment was  directed  first  by  his  doting  pianist  mother,  who  gave  him  his  first  lessons  on 
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the  instrument,  and  then — when  his  talent  proved  to  be  unmistakable — by  the  young 
composer  Reinhold  Gliere,  who  was  hired  to  come  as  a  private  music  tutor  to  Sontzov- 
ka.  By  the  time  Prokofiev  entered  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory  in  1904  he  had 
already  completed  a  remarkable  number  of  youthful  works,  mostly  for  the  piano,  but 
also  including  a  violin  sonata  and  an  opera.  During  his  first  four  years  in  St.  Peters- 
burg he  pursued  the  course  in  composition.  It  was  a  difficult  time:  1905  brought  the 
first  rumblings  of  the  coming  revolution,  disturbing  the  tranquility  of  academic  life 
(Rimsky-Korsakov  was  fired  for  anti-government  activities,  and  other  leading  teachers 
resigned  in  protest).  But  Prokofiev  himself  was  responsible  for  most  of  his  own 
difficulties.  Rather  arrogant  by  nature,  he  was  also  younger  than  the  other  students 
and  found  it  difficult  to  make  friends  with  them.  Most  of  his  teachers  were  conserva- 
tive pedagogues  whose  tutelage  Prokofiev  found  dull;  eventually  he  found  himself  in 
open  clashes  with  his  harmony  teacher  Liadov.  Within  a  few  years,  the  headstrong 
young  colt  had  appeared  in  a  recital  of  his  own  music  that  marked  him  as  an  enfant 
terrible,  an  image  he  assiduously  cultivated  for  some  time. 

Prokofiev's  experience  in  the  composition  program  so  disillusioned  him  to  the 
prospects  of  teaching  that  he  decided  to  pursue  a  career  as  a  performer.  Thus,  though 
he  had  maintained  at  best  a  love-hate  relationship  with  the  St.  Petersburg  Conserva- 
tory— somewhat  skewed  to  the  latter — he  decided  to  stay  on  for  the  study  of  piano 
and  conducting.  Here,  too,  his  willful  self-assurance  made  difficulties,  but  his  piano 
teacher,  Anna  Esipova,  proved  as  strong-willed  as  he.  Prokofiev  disdained  to  play  the 
music  of  the  Classical  era  without  adding  his  own  "improvements,"  and  he  found  the 
discipline  of  technical  drills  a  waste  of  time.  Only  when  Esipova  threatened  him  with 
expulsion  did  he  see  the  light.  His  four  years  of  study  proved  essential  to  his  career  as 
a  soloist.  He  already  played  brilliant  pieces  brilliantly,  but  Esipova  nourished  a  strain 
of  lyricism  that  was  to  become  as  important  to  his  composition  as  it  was  to  his  playing. 
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Needless  to  say,  he  did  not  give  up  composing  during  this  time.  Before  completing 
the  piano  program,  Prokofiev  had  already  finished  his  first  two  piano  concertos  (obvi- 
ously designed  as  showpieces  for  himself)  and  had  even  boldly  chosen  to  play  the  First 
Concerto  as  his  piece  for  the  final  keyboard  competition,  although  it  was  expected 
that  the  participants  would  choose  a  work  from  the  established  repertory. 

The  years  following  Prokofiev's  graduation  in  1914  were  marked  by  war  and  revolu- 
tion in  the  world  at  large  and  in  Russia  in  particular.  Yet  in  spite  of  this,  Prokofiev 
began  to  achieve  renown,  composing  some  of  his  best-known  works,  including  the 
Classical  Symphony  and  the  First  Violin  Concerto.  Eventually,  though,  the  unsettled 
condition  of  musical  life  and  almost  everything  else  persuaded  him  to  go  abroad,  at 
least  for  a  time.  He  set  out  with  high  hopes  for  New  York,  going  the  long  way,  through 
Vladivostock,  Tokyo,  and  San  Francisco.  While  on  this  long  journey  he  began  sketching 
a  new  opera,  The  Love  for  Three  Oranges,  as  well  as  two  movements  of  a  string  quartet. 
Though  the  opera  was  eventually  to  become  his  most  successful  stage  work,  its  first 
production  was  fraught  with  difficulties.  After  signing  a  contract  for  a  1919  produc- 
tion in  Chicago,  Prokofiev  finished  the  score  in  time  for  rehearsals.  The  sudden  death 
of  the  intended  conductor  postponed  the  premiere  for  one  year,  then  a  second.  In- 
creasingly disillusioned  with  the  United  States,  Prokofiev  left  for  Paris  in  the  spring 
of  1920. 

Paris  was  a  good  place  for  a  Russian  composer  of  advanced  tendencies.  Diaghilev's 
brilliant  Ballets  Russes  was  open  to  the  newest  ideas,  especially  from  Russian  compos- 
ers, and  Serge  Koussevitzky  had  founded  his  own  concert  series  emphasizing  new 
works.  After  the  exciting  premiere  of  his  ballet  The  Tale  of  the  Buffoon  by  the  Ballets 
Russes  (Paris  loved  it,  London  hated  it),  Prokofiev  adjourned  to  the  coast  of  Brittany 
for  a  summer  of  composition.  There  he  achieved  his  long-held  plan  to  write  a  Third 
Piano  Concerto.  Much  of  the  material  was  already  in  hand,  since  he  had  been  think- 
ing about  such  a  work  since  completing  the  Second  Concerto  in  1914,  and  some  of  the 
musical  ideas  go  back  even  before  that.  He  was  still  committed  to  the  premiere  of  his 
opera  in  Chicago  that  fall,  so  he  took  the  opportunity  of  introducing  the  new  piano 
concerto  there  during  the  same  trip.  The  Love  for  Three  Oranges  was  premiered  (in 
French,  rather  than  the  Russian  in  which  it  had  been  composed)  at  the  Auditorium 
Theater  in  Chicago  on  December  30,  1921 ;  the  concerto,  though  composed  later, 
preceded  the  opera  into  the  world  by  two  months.  Here,  too,  Prokofiev  received  di- 
verse reactions:  Chicago  loved  both  works,  New  York  hated  them.  Following  this  ex- 
perience, Prokofiev  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  until  his  permanent  return  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1938.  Only  concert  tours  brought  him  back  to  the  United  States 
during  that  period.  By  now,  though,  his  two  major  "American"  pieces  are  well  estab- 
lished as  favorites  among  Prokofiev's  output. 

The  Third  Concerto,  in  fact,  is  the  most  frequently  performed  of  Prokofiev's  five 
contributions  to  that  genre.  Though  it  is  not  a  whit  less  demanding  technically  than 
the  first  two  concertos,  it  opens  up  a  new  and  appealing  vein  of  lyricism  that  Prokofiev 
was  to  mine  successfully  in  the  years  to  come.  At  the  same  time  his  biting,  acerbic 
humor  is  never  absent  for  long,  especially  in  the  writing  for  woodwinds  and  some- 
times for  percussion. 

Prokofiev  customarily  wrote  melodic  ideas  in  a  notebook  as  they  occurred  to  him, 
sometimes  gathering  them  for  years  before  assembling  them  into  a  finished  work, 
sometimes  taking  material  from  a  work  already  completed  and  recasting  it  in  a  new 
guise.  Both  of  these  procedures  occurred  in  the  creation  of  the  Third  Piano  Concerto. 
Some  of  the  material  dates  back  to  1911.  But  the  first  substantive  ideas  to  find  their 
way  into  the  score  came  when  he  created  a  theme  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  a  set  of 
variations  in  1913  (this  now  opens  the  second  movement),  though  he  did  not  work 
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further  on  it  at  that  time.  In  1916-17  he  created  the  main  ideas  for  the  first  movement 
and  wrote  two  variations  on  the  1913  theme.  The  string  quartet  that  he  began  and 
then  abandoned  while  en  route  to  the  United  States  was,  according  to  the  composer, 
a  "white"  quartet,  because  it  was  in  a  diatonic  style  playable  on  the  white  keys  of  the 
piano.  (Such  a  description  obviously  comes  from  a  pianist,  since  the  idea  of  "white 
keys"  would  mean  nothing  to  a  string  player!)  Two  of  the  themes  from  that  work 
likewise  found  their  way  into  the  new  concerto.  Thus,  when  Prokofiev  began  working 
specifically  on  the  Third  Concerto  in  1921,  he  already  had  virtually  the  entire  thematic 
material  of  the  work  at  hand. 

The  concerto  opens  with  a  yearning  lyrical  theme  in  the  clarinet,  immediately 
echoed  in  flute  and  violins;  its  simplicity  makes  it  memorable,  and  it  will  mark  several 
stages  of  the  form  later  on.  Almost  at  once  a  bustling  of  sixteenth-note  runs  in  the 
strings  ushers  in  the  soloist,  whose  nervous  theme  grows  out  of  the  first  three  notes  of 
the  opening  lyrical  theme  (a  major  second  down  and  a  perfect  fifth  up)  turned  back- 
wards (a  perfect  fifth  down  and  a  major  second  up),  then  sweeps  farther  afield  har- 
monically in  its  headstrong  energy.  An  austere  march  of  pounding  chords  leads  to  a 
faster  passage  of  whirling  triplets  to  conclude  the  exposition.  The  basic  material  is 
developed  and  recapitulated  in  a  free  sonata  form. 

The  main  theme  of  the  second  movement  is  one  of  those  patented  Prokofiev  tunes, 
dry  and  sardonic.  But  it  doesn't  stay  that  way  long.  The  first  variation  is  a  Chopin 
nocturne  with  a  twist;  each  ensuing  variation  has  its  own  special  color  and  character, 
by  turns  brilliant,  meditative,  and  vigorously  energetic.  A  climactic  restatement  of  the 
theme  with  further  pianistic  display  dies  away  mysteriously  into  nothing. 

The  finale  begins  with  a  crisp  theme  in  bassoons  and  pizzicato  lower  strings  in 
A  minor;  the  piano  argues  with  thundering  chords,  clouding  the  harmony.  Despite 
various  contrasting  materials,  some  lyrical,  some  sarcastic,  the  opening  figure  pro- 
vides the  main  basis  for  the  musical  discussion,  ending  in  a  brilliant  prounding  coda. 

— S.L. 


Johannes  Brahms 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  73 

Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  on  May  7,  1833,  and  died  in  Vienna  on 
April  3,  1897.  The  Symphony  No.  2  was  composed  in  1877,  during  a  productive  summer  stay  at 
Portschach  in  Carinthia  (southern  Austria);  the  first  performance  took  place  under  the  direction 
of  Hans  Richter  in  Vienna  on  December  30, 1877.  The  first  American  performance  was  given  at 
New  York's  Steinway  Hall  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  under  Adolph  Neuendorf  on  October  3, 
1878.  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted  the  Brahms  Symphony  No.  2  on  August  15, 1936,  during 
the  B  SO  s  first  season  of  concerts  in  the  Berkshires;  he  also  led  the  orchestra  s  first  performance  of 
the  Brahms  Second  at  Tanglewood,  on  August  14,  1938.  Gunther  Herbig  led  the  most  recent 
Tanglewood  performance,  on  July  29,  1988.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes, 
clarinets,  and  bassoons ,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

It  is  well  known  that  Brahms  delayed  until  his  forty-third  year  before  actually  allow- 
ing a  symphony  of  his  to  be  brought  to  performance.  The  First,  completed  in  1876, 
was  not  the  first  he  had  ever  attempted.  At  least  one  abortive  earlier  effort  had  served 
as  raw  material  for  his  First  Piano  Concerto  and  the  German  Requiem.  Others  may  well 
have  been  sketched,  even  substantially  composed,  then  destroyed.  Part  of  the  problem 
was  his  concern  with  the  fact  that  the  mantle  of  Beethoven  had  been  placed  implicitly 
on  his  shoulders,  a  responsibility  that  Brahms  neither  wanted  nor  needed.  Already 
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more  self-critical  than  most  composers  ever  become,  he  was  increasingly  leery  of  the 
interest  with  which  the  musical  world  awaited  his  first  contribution  to  the  field  that 
Beethoven  had  made  so  thoroughly  his  own. 

Once  having  broken  the  ice  with  the  First  Symphony,  however,  Brahms  did  not 
hesitate  to  try  again.  His  Second  Symphony  was  written  the  following  year  during  his 
summer  vacation  on  the  Worthersee  (Lake  Worth)  near  Portschach  in  Carinthia 
(southern  Austria).  He  spent  three  summers,  from  1877  to  1879,  in  that  resort,  and 
each  one  was  musically  productive.  The  successive  years  saw  the  composition  of  the 
Second  Symphony,  the  Violin  Concerto,  and  the  G  major  violin  sonata.  The  new 
symphony  was  an  enormous  success  when  Hans  Richter  conducted  the  first  perform- 
ance in  Vienna;  it  was  no  less  well  received  two  weeks  later  in  Leipzig.  These  two  cities 
were,  of  course,  centers  of  Brahms  aficionados  (the  critic  Eduard  Hanslick  especially 
in  Vienna,  and  Clara  Schumann  in  Leipzig).  Further  afield  the  symphony  attracted 
mixed  notices,  but  always  respect  at  the  very  least. 

The  music  pulses  with  sounds  of  nature.  The  opening  horn  melody  conjures  up 
the  freshness  of  the  outdoors.  The  composer's  friend  and  long-time  correspondent 
Dr.  Theodor  Billroth  wrote  to  him  after  hearing  the  symphony,  "How  beautiful  it 
must  be  on  the  Worthersee!"  What  strikes  the  listener  first  is  the  apparent  relaxation 
of  mood,  especially  of  the  Second  Symphony  as  compared  with  the  tense  opening  of 
its  predecessor.  What  is  not  so  immediately  apparent  is  the  fact  that  the  Second  is,  if 
anything,  even  more  precision-ground  than  the  First.  The  parts  fit  as  in  a  fine  watch. 
This  was  certainly  noticed  even  by  the  negative  early  critics,  who  grudgingly  admitted 
the  composer's  skill.  W.F.  Apthorp,  later  the  BSO's  program  annotator,  wrote  in  the 
Boston  Courier  following  the  first  performance  in  Boston: 

It  would  take  a  year  to  really  fathom  the  Second  Symphony,  and  a  year  of  severe 
intellectual  work,  too.  One  would  only  like  to  be  a  little  more  sure  that  such  labor 
would  be  repaid. 
How  times  change!  From  the  distance  of  a  century,  we  are  prepared  to  enjoy  the  spon- 
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taneity,  the  sensuous  richness  of  this  most  "Viennese"  of  the  Brahms  symphonies — to 
such  an  extent,  in  fact,  that  many  listeners  blithely  forgo  the  "intellectual  work"  that 
Apthorp  mentions  and  allow  themselves  simply  to  wallow  in  the  sound. 

And  yet  it  is  surprising  but  true  that  this  largest,  most  apparently  unbuttoned  of 
the  Brahms  symphonies  is  also  one  of  the  most  closely  wrought.  Everything  in  the 
first  movement  grows  out  of  the  opening  phrase  and  its  component  parts:  a  three- 
note  "motto"  in  cellos  and  basses,  the  arpeggiated  horn  call,  a  rising  scale  figure  in 
the  woodwinds.  It  might  be  easy,  for  example,  to  overlook  the  first  three  notes  as  a 
mere  preparation  for  the  "true"  theme  in  the  horns  (after  all,  that  motto  figure  does 
not  even  return  at  the  recapitulation,  which  starts  with  the  horn  call);  but  at  every 
point  in  the  first  movement  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  symphony  echoes  of  those 
three  notes  appear — sometimes  as  quarter-notes  (as  in  the  opening),  sometimes 
speeded  up  to  eighth-notes  (which  has  the  effect  of  changing  the  3/4  movement  to 
6/8),  and  sometimes  slowed  down  to  half-notes  (which  does  the  opposite,  changing 
3/4  to  3/2  in  feeling). 

One  of  the  loveliest  moments  in  the  first  movement  occurs  at  the  arrival  of  the 
second  theme  in  violas  and  cellos;  this  melting  waltz  tune  sounds  more  than  a  little 
like  Brahms's  Lullaby — is  that  why  it  is  so  relaxing?  Brahms  saturates  the  melody  with 
lower  string  sound  by  giving  the  tune  to  the  cellos  and  placing  them  above  the  violas, 
who  have  an  accompanying  part. 

The  second  movement,  a  rather  dark  reaction  to  the  sunshine  of  the  first,  begins 
with  a  stepwise  melody  rising  in  the  bassoons  against  a  similar  melody  descending  in 
the  cellos,  the  two  ideas  mirroring  each  other.  Each  of  them,  rising  and  falling  in  slow 
graceful  shapes,  grows  organically  into  rich  and  sinuous  patterns. 

Beethoven  would  have  written  a  scherzo  for  his  third  movement,  perhaps  one  with 
two  Trios,  as  in  the  Seventh  Symphony.  Brahms  avoids  direct  comparison  with  Bee- 
thoven by  making  his  third  movement  more  of  a  lyrical  intermezzo,  but  the  shape  is 
close  to  that  of  the  scherzo  with  two  Trios.  A  serenading  melody  in  the  oboe  opens  the 
main  section,  which  is  twice  interrupted  by  Presto  sections  in  different  meters  (the 
first  shifts  from  3/4  to  2/4,  the  second  from  3/4  to  3/8).  This  aroused  consternation 
among  Boston  critics  a  century  ago.  John  Sullivan  Dwight  commented,  "It  is  all 
pretty,  but  it  hardly  seems  to  hold  together — the  giddy  fancies  of  a  wayward  humor." 
He  failed  to  notice  that  each  of  the  interruptions  is  a  variation  and  further  develop- 
ment of  ideas  already  heard  in  the  main  part,  especially  the  oboe  tune.  Trios  are  nor- 
mally inserted  for  purposes  of  contrast,  but  Brahms  achieves  his  contrast  through 
unity. 

The  final  Allegro  is  as  close-knit  as  the  first  movement  and  is  based  throughout  on 
thematic  ideas  that  can  ultimately  be  traced  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  sym- 
phony (including  the  "motto").  Here,  too,  Brahms's  lavish  invention  makes  familiar 
ideas  sound  fresh  in  new  relationships.  Once  again  he  produces  another  of  those 
prize  metrical  shifts,  producing  a  passage  that  gradually  grows  from  the  basic  2/2  of 
the  movement  into  a  surprising  3/4,  while  the  conductor  continues  to  beat  in  2/2! 

The  miracle  of  this  symphony  remains  the  fact  that  it  sounds  so  easy  and  immediate 
and  yet  turns  out  to  be  so  elaborately  shaped.  I  have  a  secret  hope  that  at  some  point, 
after  he  had  had  a  chance  to  hear  the  piece  a  few  more  times,  old  Apthorp  really  did 
put  in  his  "year  of  severe  intellectual  work" — or  perhaps  simply  listened  with  open 
ears — and  realized  what  he  had  been  missing. 

— S.L. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 


Saturday,  August  1,  at  8:30 

SPONSORED  BY  COUNTRY  CURTAINS  AND  THE  RED  LION  INN 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

The  Serge  and  Olga  Koussevitzky  Memorial  Concert 


MESSIAEN 


Jardin  du  sommeil  d' amour  (Sixth  movement 

of  the  Turangalila-symphonie) 
(performed  in  memory  of  the  composer) 

with  PETER  SERKIN 


DRUCKMAN 


Summer  Lightning 

(commissioned  to  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  in  1990) 


BACH 


Piano  Concerto  in  D  minor,  BWV  1052 

Allegro 
Adagio 
Allegro 

PETER  SERKIN 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor,  Opus  17, 

Little  Russian 

Andante  sostenuto — Allegro  vivo 
Andantino  marziale,  quasi  moderato 
Scherzo:  Allegro  molto  vivace 
Finale:  Moderato  assai — Allegro  vivo 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Peter  Serkin  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 
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In  Memoriam 


Olivier  Messiaen 

December  10,  1908-April  28,  1992 

Olivier  Messiaen  was  born  in  Avignon,  France,  where  his 
musical  education  began  in  early  childhood.  When  he 
entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire  at  eleven,  he  had  already 
been  composing  for  four  years.  In  1926  he  won  the  first 
prize  in  fugue,  following  that  in  1928  with  the  prize  in 
piano  accompaniment.  During  the  two  successive  years 
he  bore  off  the  palm  in  music  history  and  in  composition. 
His  teachers  included  Marcel  Dupre  for  organ,  Messiaen's 
principal  instrument,  and  Paul  Dukas  in  composition. 
Almost  immediately  after  finishing  his  studies,  Mes- 
siaen took  up  the  position  of  organist  at  the  church  of  La 
Trinite  in  Paris,  remaining  in  the  post  from  1930  until  the 
early  '70s.  He  began  teaching  in  Paris  in  the  Ecole  Normale  de  Musique  and  the 
Schola  Cantorum.  And,  of  course,  he  continued  composing.  Already  during  the 
1930s  Messiaen's  music  was  introduced  to  Boston  by  Serge  Koussevitzky,  who  led 
the  American  premiere  of  Les  Offrandes  oubliees  {The  Forgotten  Sacrifice)  in  October 
1936,  when  the  composer  was  not  yet  twenty-seven.  Messiaen's  connection  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  continued  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  com- 
poser-in-residence  atTanglewood  in  1949;  that  December  Leonard  Bernstein  led 
the  BSO  in  the  world  premiere  of  the  Turangalila-symphonie ,  commissioned  by 
Koussevitzky. 

Messiaen  composed  one  of  his  most  moving  compositions,  Quatuor  pour  la  fin 
du  temps  (Quartet  for  the  End  of  Time),  while  imprisoned  in  a  Silesian  military  camp 
in  1940;  written  for  himself  and  three  other  musicians  who  managed  to  retain 
their  instruments,  he  gave  the  first  performance  in  those  stark  surroundings  in 
1941,  with  an  audience  consisting  of  5,000  prisoners,  who  listened  to  the  new 
piece  with  rapt  attention. 

After  his  release  from  the  camp  in  1941,  Messiaen  became  professor  of  har- 
mony at  the  Conservatoire.  Not  long  after,  he  began  the  series  of  lessons  in  the 
home  of  a  friend  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  brightest  young  composers  at 
the  institution,  notably  Pierre  Boulez.  He  was  named  professor  of  composition  at 
the  Conservatory  in  1966  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute  the  following 
year.  His  works  exploited  new  resources  of  rhythm  (often  derived  from  non- 
Western  musical  traditions),  harmony,  and  a  uniquely  personal  sense  of  color. 
He  was  a  renowned  ornithologist,  and  often  included  actual  bird  calls,  collected 
all  over  the  world,  in  his  music.  Many  of  his  largest  works,  including  his  only 
opera,  expressed  at  their  core  his  deep  religious  faith,  often  with  explicit  musical 
imagery  and  elaborate  theological  exegesis. 

Works  of  Olivier  Messiaen  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  have 
included  the  "four  symphonic  meditations"  LAscension  of  1933  atTanglewood 
(Koussevitzky  conducting),  Chronochromie  (Georges  Pretre),  Et  exspecto  resurrec- 
tionem  mortuorum  (Michael Tilson Thomas,  both  in  Boston  and  atTanglewood), 
and  Three  Short  Liturgies  of  the  Divine  Presence  (Seiji  Ozawa).  Seiji  Ozawa  conducted 
the  world  premiere  of  Messaien's  six-hour-long  opera  Saint  Francis  ofAssisi  in 
Paris  in  1985  and  later  gave  the  American  premiere  of  three  scenes  in  concert 
format  with  the  Boston  Symphony.  Just  last  winter  the  BSO  gave  the  American 
premiere  of  Messiaen's  tribute  to  Mozart,  Un  Sourire,  under  the  direction  of 
Marekjanowski. 
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)uring  the  mid- 1940s,  Messiaen  composed  three  works  derived  from  the 
Tristan  legend,  one  of  which  was  the  brilliant  Turangalila-symphonie ,  the  culmina- 
tion of  his  synthesis  of  tonal  and  non-tonal  elements,  and  of  elaborate  rhythmic 
elements,  with  a  richness  of  color  and  atmosphere  that  made  the  work  one  of  the 
great  showpieces  of  contemporary  composition.  The  sixth  movement,  Jardin  du 
sommeil  damour  ("Garden  of  the  sleep  of  love"),  which  will  be  performed  in  his 
memory,  evokes  in  wonderfully  gentle  music  the  height  of  ideal  and  tender  love. 


■I 
■ 
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Olivier  Messiaen,  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  bass-baritone  Jose  van  Dam  at  Symphony  Hall  in 
April  1986,  when  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  American  premiere  of  scenes  from  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  ofAssisi" 


NOTES 


Jacob  Druckman 

Summer  Lightning 


Jacob  Druckman  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  June  26, 1928.  Summer  Lightning  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  supported  by  a  grant  from  the  AT&T  Foundation, 
in  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  in  1990.  Druckman 
composed  the  work  in  the  spring  of  1990,  completing  it  on  June  15  that  year  at  his  home  in  Con- 


The  performance  of  Druckman's  Summer  Lightning  is  part  of  this  year's  Festival 
of  Contemporary  Music  at  Tanglewood,  sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  and  continuing  through  August  2.  The  1992  Festival  of  Contemporary 
Music  is  supported  by  a  gift  from  Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  Schneider. 
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necticut.  Seiji  Ozawa  led  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  first  performance  on  July  19, 
1991,  at  Tanglewood.  The  score  calls  for  three  flutes  (second  doubling  piccolo,  third  doubling  alto 
flute),  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  and  contrabass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  a  large  percussion  battery  (for 
four  players,  who  employ  vibraphone,  marimba,  glockenspiel,  tubular  chimes,  five  temple  blocks, 
two  wood  blocks,  four  tom-toms,  small  bass  drum,  large  bass  drum,  three  suspended  cymbals,  four 
tam-tams,  and  suspended  sizzle  cymbal),  harp,  piano,  and  strings. 

To  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  in  1990,  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  commissioned  five  short  orchestral  works  from  five 
composers,  each  a  Fellow  in  Composition  at  Tanglewood  during  a  different  decade  of 
the  program's  existence.  Three  of  the  new  works  (by  Lukas  Foss,  William  Bolcom,  and 
David  Lang)  were  heard  at  Tanglewood  in  1990.  Last  summer's  performance  of  Sum- 
mer Lightning  represented  the  fourth  of  the  commissions  to  be  heard;  the  final  new 
work,  by  Judith  Weir,  was  premiered  last  summer  as  well. 

Jacob  Druckman  began  an  active  musical  life  early,  studying  piano  and  violin,  as 
well  as  playing  trumpet  in  jazz  ensembles.  By  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  already  com- 
posing, and  in  the  summer  of  1949  he  studied  composition  at  Tanglewood  with  Aaron 
Copland.  That  fall  he  entered  the  Juilliard  School,  where  he  worked  with  Vincent 
Persichetti,  Peter  Mennin,  and  Bernard  Wagenaar,  returning  to  Tanglewood  for  a 
second  summer  with  Copland  in  1950.  Following  further  studies  in  Paris,  he  joined 
the  faculty  at  Juilliard,  where  he  taught  from  1956-1972.  Following  four  years  on  the 
faculty  of  Brooklyn  College,  he  became  chairman  of  the  composition  department 
and  director  of  electronic  music  at  Yale. 

Many  of  Druckman's  works  in  the  1950s  were  for  small  instrumental  ensembles, 
often  with  voice.  He  began  to  get  interested  in  electronic  music  in  the  early  1960s;  by 
1965  he  became  associated  with  the  Columbia-Princeton  Electronic  Music  Center.  In 
1972  his  orchestral  piece,  Windows,  received  the  Pulitzer  Prize;  since  then  he  has  writ- 
ten extensively  and  successfully  for  orchestra.  Like  many  composers  of  his  generation, 
Druckman  grew  up  at  a  time  when  serious  music  had  also  to  be  very  complicated,  yet 
he  was  always  interested  in  the  vividness  and  color  of  the  musical  world  of  Debussy 
and  Stravinsky,  as  well  as  such  late-romantic  figures  as  Mahler  and  Ravel.  Thus,  when 
he  turned  in  a  major  way  to  orchestral  composition,  it  was  no  surprise  that  he  wrote 
music  of  great  instrumental  resource  and  color,  even  as  some  of  the  complexities  of 
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the  past  have  yielded  to  an  interest  in  directness  of  approach  to  the  listener.  Summer 
Lightning  begins  in  a  nervous  12/8  meter  (the  performance  direction  is  "Tense")  as  a 
soft  rumble  introduces  an  irregular  rhythmic  pulsing  and  colorful  flashes  in  the  wood- 
winds and  percussion.  Gradually  the  entire  orchestra  plays  a  part  over  a  long  crescen- 
do. The  middle  section  (in  a  broad  3/2  time)  features  long-held  notes  or  chords  in  one 
family  of  instruments  (such  as  tremolo  strings,  or  flutes  and  clarinets)  as  a  background 
against  which  sudden  flashes  of  sound  scintillate.  The  closing  section  is  an  extended 
diminuendo  again  in  12/8  meter. 

The  composer  provided  the  following  comment  on  his  piece: 

Summer  Lightning  is  the  latest  and  perhaps  most  brazen  step  my  music  has  taken  in 

recent  works  toward  simplicity  and  candor.  At  times  I  feel  like  some  fate-driven 

Istar,  shedding  veils  of  complexity  and  sophistication,  moving  inexorably  toward  a 

blinding  light  of  simple  truth. 

Perhaps  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  simply  a  regression  to  a  child-like  state  of  delight 

in  those  simple  harmonies  and  rhythms  that  made  being  a  musician  the  only  path 

my  life  could  take. 

The  title  springs  directly  from  my  images  of  Tanglewood,  the  BSO,  and  Seiji 

Ozawa. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Piano  Concerto  in  D  minor,  BWV  1052 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  born  in  Eisenach  on  March  21,  1685,  and  died  in  Leipzig  on  July 
28,  1750.  The  piano  (that  is,  harpsichord)  concerto  in  D  minor,  BWV  1052,  took  its  present  form 
in  Bach's  Leipzig  period,  though  precise  details  are  lacking;  it  is  a  reworking  of  an  earlier  con- 
certo, now  lost.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performance  of  the  work  in  a 
Bach  Festival  in  Boston  in  1931,  with  Alexander  Borowsky  as  soloist.  Lukas  Foss  was  the  soloist 
in  the  first  Tanglewood  performance,  under  Koussevitzky,  in  1949  and  also  in  the  most  recent 
performance  here,  under  Charles  Munch,  in  1962.  In  addition  to  the  solo  keyboard,  the  score 
calls  for  strings  and  continuo. 

The  solo  concerto  was  one  of  the  highest  developments  of  the  concerto  principle — 
the  opposition  and  competition  of  musical  forces — that  is  fundamental  to  Baroque 
style  from  the  earliest  concerted  madrigals  of  Claudio  Monteverdi  (about  1600)  to  the 
very  end  of  the  era  and  beyond,  when  it  was  adapted  by  Classical  composers  to  new 
circumstances.  The  establishment  of  the  concerto  as  a  flexible  and  powerful  genre  in 
its  own  right  was  largely  the  work  of  Antonio  Vivaldi,  whose  publications  covered  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  taught  many  composers  who  had  never  made  the  journey  to 
Venice  (where  they  might  have  heard  Vivaldi  concertos  on  their  home  ground)  exactly 
how  the  orchestral  ritornello  could  serve  to  unify  movements,  first  presenting  the 
basic  material,  then  recalling  portions  of  it  in  different  keys  as  the  movement  pro- 
gresses, then  finally  restating  the  whole  in  the  home  key  to  conclude  the  process. 

Bach  had  been  gripped  by  the  frenzy  of  discovery  when  he  encountered  the  Vivaldi 
concertos  during  his  years  in  Weimar  (1708-17),  and  he  became  a  Vivaldi  disciple 
through  the  close  study  of  some  of  his  works  and  the  sincere  flattery  of  imitation.  He 
also  transcribed  a  number  of  Vivaldi's  works,  changing  violin  concertos  into  keyboard 
concertos  in  the  process,  so  that  when  he  came  to  write  his  own  original  concertos,  he 
had  fully  absorbed  the  latest  style. 

During  the  Cothen  years  (1717-1723)  Bach  wrote  many  instrumental  works,  but  no 
original  keyboard  concertos.  He  did  compose  the  six  Brandenburg  Concertos,  at  least 
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two  of  the  orchestral  suites,  and  concertos  for  one  or  two  violins  or  for  violin  and 
oboe;  also,  evidently,  some  oboe  concertos,  now  lost.  We,  of  course,  are  very  familiar 
with  the  notion  of  the  piano  concerto,  and  we  may  be  surprised  that  Bach  seems  not 
to  have  thought  of  writing  a  keyboard  concerto  for  Cothen,  if  only  to  show  off  his  own 
virtuosity.  Yet  the  standard  keyboard  instrument  of  the  time  (the  harpsichord)  was 
usually  used  only  in  the  background,  filling  out  the  textures  in  every  kind  of  chamber 
music. 

The  Brandenburg  Concertos  were  part  of  an  entirely  different  tradition,  that  of  the 
ensemble  concerto,  or  what  a  moden  composer  would  call  a  "concerto  for  orchestra." 
The  fifth  of  these,  though,  is  especially  interesting  in  the  present  context,  because  we 
can  almost  perceive  the  birth  of  the  new  keyboard  concerto  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
first  movement,  when  the  harpsichordist  gradually  usurps  the  listener's  attention  and 
suddenly  erupts  in  a  brilliant  solo  cadenza.  Only  after  writing  the  Fifth  Brandenburg 
did  Bach  begin  to  compose  solo  keyboard  concertos,  and  even  then  they  were  not 
usually  new  pieces,  but  rather  new  versions,  for  solo  harpsichord,  of  concertos  already 
composed  for  violin  and  other  instruments. 

Why  did  Bach  invent  this  new  genre,  and  why  did  he  suddenly  compose  a  group  of 
keyboard  concertos  in  Leipzig  in  the  1730s?  At  this  time  Bach  had  been  settled  in 
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Leipzig  for  nearly  a  decade.  During  the  first  years  he  had  been  totally  immersed  in 
producing  the  large  amount  of  church  music  that  his  position  required  of  him.  But 
he  became  disillusioned  when  the  city  fathers,  who  controlled  the  purse  strings,  dis- 
regarded his  pleas  for  money  to  provide  more  and  better  musicians  in  the  Leipzig 
churches.  So  he  began  to  look  elsewhere  for  musical  satisfaction.  One  source  of  such 
activity  was  the  Collegium  Musicum,  a  free  association  of  professional  musicians  and 
university  students  that  had  been  founded  by  Telemann  in  1704.  Bach  took  over  its 
direction  in  1729  and  retained  it,  with  one  interruption,  until  1741.  He  may  even  have 
continued  to  perform  occasionally  until  it  went  out  of  existence  in  1744,  following  the 
death  of  the  coffee  shop  proprietor  who  was  its  organizer  and  landlord. 

The  group  gave  weekly  concerts  during  the  year  and  even  more  frequent  perform- 
ances during  the  annual  fair  (Leipzig  was  then,  and  remains,  a  center  for  interna- 
tional commerce).  It  is  clear  that  the  seven  surviving  keyboard  concertos  for  solo 
harpsichord,  as  well  as  those  for  more  than  one  keyboard,  were  produced  at  this  time, 
obviously  to  fill  a  pressing  need  for  material.  They  no  doubt  also  served  as  vehicles  for 
Bach's  burgeoning  family  of  talented  musicians,  some  of  whom  surely  made  their 
debuts  in  the  coffee  house  concerts. 

Some  of  Bach's  concertos  are  very  likely  derived  from  works  of  other  composers, 
and  for  that  reason  are  not  heard  as  often  as  they  might  be  otherwise.  But  the  D  minor 
concerto  can  be  confidently  attributed  to  Bach  himself,  and  was  almost  certainly 
adapted  from  a  lost  violin  concerto  of  the  Cothen  period.  We  can  be  sure  of  his  author- 
ship because  he  used  two  of  its  movements  (with  organ  solo)  in  his  Cantata  146,  com- 
posed for  Easter  sometime  between  1726  and  1728.  He  used  it  again  for  the  opening 
Sinfonia  of  his  Cantata  188,  composed  for  Trinity  Sunday  in  1728.  In  its  final — and 
only  surviving — form,  this  work  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  the  development 
of  the  keyboard  concerto. 

The  D  minor  concerto  is  probably  the  best- known  of  all  of  Bach's  keyboard  concer- 
tos. The  vigor  and  tensile  strength  of  its  opening  ritornello  is  one  of  the  most  familiar 
passages  in  the  composer's  entire  output,  and  it  generates  an  opening  movement  of 
great  drive  and  panache.  The  very  first  measure  provides  most  of  the  orchestral  mate- 
rial for  the  movement,  while  the  soloist's  interludes  offer  a  wonderful  range  of  virtu- 
osic  devices  that  Bach  has  imaginatively  translated  to  the  keyboard  from  the  violinistic 
original.  The  Adagio  provides  the  framework  for  a  richly  ornamented  and  sensitive 
aria  in  the  keyboard  part,  while  the  final  Allegro,  based  on  a  tiny  motif  of  two  six- 
teenth-notes and  an  eighth-note,  is  imbued  throughout  with  a  dancelike  character. 

— S.L. 


Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor,  Opus  17,  Little  Russian 

Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  born  at  Votkinsk,  district  of  Vyatka,  on  May  7,  1840,  and  died  in 
St.  Petersburg  on  November  6,  1893.  The  first  version  of  his  Second  Symphony  was  composed  in 
1872;  it  received  its  first  performance  in  Moscow  on  February  7,  1873,  Nikolai  Rubenstein  con- 
ducting. Tchaikovsky  revised  the  symphony  substantially  in  1879.  That  version,  the  definitive 
one,  was  first  performed  in  St.  Petersburg  on  February  12,  1881.  The  first  American  performance 
was  given  by  the  Symphony  Society  of  New  York  at  Steinway  Hall  on  December  7,  1883,  Leopold 
Damrosch  conducting.  Emil  Paur  led  the  first  performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
February  1897.  The  present  performance  is  the  orchestra  s  first  at  Tanglewood.  The  score  calls  for 
two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
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trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  and  strings. 

"Little  Russia"  was  the  term  contemptuously  given  to  the  Ukraine  by  the  Russian 
tsars  who  had  no  qualms  about  encroaching  on  that  state  following  the  Treaty  of 
Pereyaslavl  of  1654,  a  treaty  that  was  supposed  to  guarantee  substantial  independence 
to  the  region.  By  the  nineteenth  century  the  term  had  become  a  lovable  nickname,  so 
when  Tchaikovsky  used  several  Ukrainian  folk  tunes  in  his  Second  Symphony,  it  was 
only  natural  that  someone — in  this  case  the  critic  Nikolai  Kashkin — should  suggest 
the  nickname  "Little  Russian,"  which  has  stuck. 

Tchaikovsky  began  the  symphony  in  June  1872  while  on  vacation  in  Kamenka, 
Government  of  Kiev  (which  is  the  capital  of  the  Ukraine).  Here  his  sister  Alexandra 
had  moved  with  her  husband,  Lev  Davidov,  and  here  Tchaikovsky  always  found  a 
warm  family  environment  that  was  otherwise  denied  him.  Following  a  month  in 
Kamenka  he  traveled  to  Kiev,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  brother  Modest  and  later  by 
some  other  friends  with  whom  he  traveled  until  it  was  time  to  return  to  the  Moscow 
Conservatory  for  the  next  academic  year.  The  entire  summer  was  a  period  of  refresh- 
ment for  the  composer,  and  his  happy  mood  is  reflected  in  the  symphony  he  was 
composing  at  the  time.  Rarely  did  he  write  a  large-scale  composition  that  is  so  ex- 
trovert in  character,  with  so  little  emotional  stress  evident  in  the  music. 

Tchaikovsky  continued  work  on  the  symphony  through  the  autumn,  determined 
not  to  let  his  teaching  duties  at  the  conservatory  or  his  occasional  work  as  a  music 
critic  slow  him  down.  In  mid-November  he  wrote  to  Modest,  "I  think  it's  my  best  com- 
position as  regards  perfection  of  form — a  quality  for  which  I  have  not  been  conspicu- 
ous." In  St.  Petersburg  at  Christmas,  he  played  through  the  finale  of  the  new  sym- 
phony on  the  piano  at  Rimsky-Korsakov's  "and  the  whole  company  tore  me  to  pieces 
with  rapture."  This  symphony,  more  than  any  other  work  of  Tchaikovsky's,  was  hailed 
by  the  members  of  the  "Kuchka,"  or  "The  Five,"  that  self-appointed  group  of  Russian 
nationalist  composers  who  undertook  to  purify  the  native  music  from  the  influence 
of  foreign  art.  Tchaikovsky  was  generally  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Kuchka,  but  he 
was  never  one  of  them — he  was  much  too  interested  in  the  very  foreign  music  that 
they  turned  their  backs  on.  Still,  the  Second  Symphony,  with  its  frequent  use  of  actual 
folk  melodies,  comes  closest  to  their  ideals  of  any  of  his  works. 

The  composer  dedicated  the  symphony  to  the  Moscow  branch  of  the  Russian  Musi- 
cal Society,  which  responded  with  a  gift  of  300  rubles  and  a  performance.  Though  the 
premiere  was  a  grand  success,  Tchaikovsky  was  not  satisfied  with  the  work,  reporting 
to  Vladimir  Stasov  that  he  found  only  the  finale  reasonably  satisfactory.  It  was  seven 
years  before  he  found  time  to  rework  the  score.  In  the  meantime  it  had  been  pub- 
lished as  a  piano  duet,  but  not  in  full  score.  At  the  very  end  of  1879  he  undertook  the 
revision,  summarizing  the  changes  in  a  report  to  the  publisher  Bessel,  dated  January 
2,1880: 

1.  I  have  composed  the  first  movement  afresh,  leaving  only 
the  introduction  and  coda  in  their  previous  form. 

2.  I  have  rescored  the  second  movement. 

3.  I've  altered  the  third  movement,  shortening  and  rescoring  it. 

4.  I've  shortened  the  finale  and  rescored  it. 

Having  completed  the  revision,  Tchaikovsky  destroyed  the  original  score.  The  revised 
version  is  the  one  that  was  published,  the  version  that  is  always  performed  today. 

Although  the  composer  destroyed  his  score  to  the  original  version,  he  did  not  de- 
stroy the  orchestral  parts  from  which  it  has  been  performed,  so  it  has  been  possible  to 
recopy  the  composition  into  score  and  compare  the  two  versions.  The  critic  Kashkin 
and  the  composer  Taneyev  insisted  (after  Tchaikovsky's  death)  that  the  original  version 
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of  the  symphony  was  far  the  better  of  the  two.  It  was  certainly  more  tightly  integrated 
from  section  to  section,  more  complex,  and,  in  the  words  of  David  Brown,  Tchaikov- 
sky's most  recent  biographer,  more  Germanic.  The  recomposition  of  1879  was  (except 
for  the  first  movement)  largely  a  process  of  simplification,  which  is  one  reason  why 
the  composer  was  able  to  complete  it  so  quickly.  It  reflected  his  growing  interest  in 
lightness  and  grace,  qualities  he  had  begun  to  learn  from  French  music. 

David  Brown  makes  a  strong  case  for  at  least  the  occasional  performance  of  Tchai- 
kovsky's original  version  of  the  Little  Russian  for  comparison,  but  it  is  the  revision  that 
is  really  part  of  the  repertory.  This  begins  with  an  introductory  statement,  in  solo 
horn,  of  the  folk  tune  "Down  by  Mother  Volga.  "The  frequent  falling  fourths  give  the 
tune  a  characteristic  Russian  quality,  but  there  are  no  further  references  to  it  in  the 
exposition  that  follows.  It  returns  prominently,  though,  at  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
velopment section,  where  it  interacts  briefly  with  the  main  thematic  ideas  of  the  ex- 
position, hinting  at  a  family  relationship  between  themes  that  earlier  seemed  sharply 
differentiated.  At  the  beginning  of  the  coda  it  comes  back  in  the  clarinets,  interacting 
yet  again  with  the  other  themes.  A  final  statement,  with  a  dying  fall,  echoes  the  very 
opening  as  a  frame  for  the  entire  movement. 

Tchaikovsky  took  the  opportunity  to  salvage  some  musical  material  from  his  opera 
Undine  in  the  second  movement  of  the  symphony:  the  opening  march  that  recurs  a 
number  of  times  had  served  as  a  wedding  processional  in  the  opera.  The  middle  sec- 
tion of  the  movement  uses  a  second  Ukrainian  tune,  "Spin,  O  my  spinner." 

The  scherzo  is  one  of  Tchaikovsky's  lightest  orchestral  confections,  and  it  can 
scarcely  surprise  us  to  learn  that  he  had  heard  Berlioz's  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  been 
especially  impressed  by  the  Queen  Mab  Scherzo.  The  lightness  and  momentum  are 
masterly  throughout.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Trio  (in  2/4  time,  as  opposed  to 
the  3/8  of  the  scherzo  proper)  is  another  folk  melody,  but  no  one  has  ever  succeeded 
in  identifying  it. 

The  last  movement,  which  aroused  such  enthusiasm  among  the  members  of  The 
Five,  begins  with  a  rich  and  powerful  introduction  that  belies  the  lightness  of  treat- 
ment that  the  folk  tune  "The  Crane"  will  receive  immediately.  Most  of  the  movement 
consists  of  colorful  reorchestrations  of  the  tune  with  little  running  counterpoints — 
precisely  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  one  of  Tchaikovsky's  greatest  strengths.  One  other 
musical  idea  alternates  with  "The  Crane":  an  original  tune  of  the  composer's  with 
delightful  syncopations  giving  what  is  most  often  described  as  a  rumba  rhythm.  The 
final  peroration  moves  at  presto  tempo  in  massive  block  orchestral  chords  for  a  truly 
rousing  close. 

Tchaikovsky  himself  amusingly  attributed  his  success  in  this  movement  to  his  sister's 
butler,  who  came  up  to  him  one  day  as  he  was  working  on  the  finale  and  said,  "May  I 
interrupt  you,  Pyotr  Ilyich,  you  are  not  playing  'The  Crane'  properly.  This  is  how  it 
should  be  sung. . .  "  But  despite  the  composer's  modest  insistence,  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother  Modest,  that  "the  butler  did  it,"  it  is  really  the  genuine  Tchaikovsky  who 
shines  in  the  Second  Symphony,  one  of  the  earliest  works  that  reveals  those  aspects  of 
his  talent  that  remain  especially  treasurable.  And  even  though  the  Second  may  not  be 
ranked  with  the  three  great  last  symphonies,  it  is  the  most  successful  of  the  early 
works  and  remains  among  the  most  lovable  of  Tchaikovsky's  compositions. 

— S.L. 
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The  Grammy-winning  Ma/ Ax  duo  returns  in 
a  critically- acclaimed  recording  of  Cello 
Sonatas  by  Rachmaninoff  and  Prokofiev. 
"Some  of  the  best  chamber  recording  with 
piano  that  has  ever  come  my  way." 

—  Stereo  Review 
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The  virtuosity  of  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  and  the 
unique  vocal  artistry  of  Bobby  McFerrin  meet 
in  the  most  inventive  album  of  the  year. 
"10/10."  —CD  Review 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sunday,  August  2,  at  2:30 
DAVID  ZINMAN  conducting 


VAUGH  AN  WILLIAMS      Fantasia  on  a  Theme  of  Thomas  Tallis 


HARBISON 


Concerto  for  Double  Brass  Choir  and  Orchestra 
I.  Invention  on  a  Motif  (Tempo  giusto) 
II.  Invention  on  a  Chord  (Cantabile) 
III.  Invention  on  a  Cadence  (Molto  Allegro) 


BRASS  PLAYERS  OF  THE  BOSTON 

Brass  Choir  I 

CHARLES  SCHLUETERand 
PETER  CHAPMAN,  trumpets 

CHARLES  KAVALOVSKI  and 
DANIEL  KATZEN,  horns 

RONALD  BARRON,  trombone 

DOUGLAS  YEO,  bass  trombone 


SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Brass  Choir  II 

TIMOTHY  MORRISON  and 
THOMAS  ROLFS,  trumpets 

RICHARD  SEBRING  and 
JONATHAN  MENKIS,  horns 

NORMAN  BOLTER,  trombone 

CHESTER  SCHMITZ,  tuba 


The  performance  of  Harbison's  Concerto  for  Double  Brass  Choir  and  Orchestra 
is  part  of  this  year's  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  atTanglewood,  sponsored 
by  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  continuing  through  August  2.  The  1992 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  is  supported  by  a  gift  from  Dr.  Raymond  and 
Hannah  H.  Schneider. 


INTERMISSION 


Program  continues 
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DVORAK 


Cello  Concerto  in  B  minor,  Opus  104 

(commemorating  the  100th  anniversary  of  Dvorak's 
arrival  in  America  on  September  27,  1892) 

Allegro 

Adagio,  ma  non  troppo 

Finale:  Allegro  moderato 

YO-YO  MA 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 


NOTES 


Ralph  Vaughan  Williams 

Fantasia  on  a  Theme  of  Thomas  Tallis 


Ralph  Vaughan  Williams  was  born  on  October  12,  1872,  at  Down  Ampney,  Gloucestershire, 
England,  and  died  in  London  on  August  26,  1958.  He  composed  the  Tallis  Fantasia  in  1910 
and  revised  it  (mostly  by  abridgment)  in  1913  and  1919.  The  first  performance  took  place  in 
Gloucester  Cathedral  on  September  6, 1910,  at  a  concert  of  the  Three  Choirs  Festival,  with  the 
composer  conducting  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  was  the  first  Vaughan  Williams  com- 
position to  be  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  on  October  27,  1922,  with  Pierre 
Monteux  conducting.  Richard  Burgin  led  the  BSO's  first  Tanglewood  performance  of  the  piece  on 
August  1,  1954,  and  Andre  Previn  its  most  recent,  on  August  21, 1983,  though  Neville  Marriner 
and  the  Academy  of  Saint  Martin-in-the-Fields  performed  it  here  in  July  1987.  The  Fantasia  is 
scored  for  solo  string  quartet  and  string  orchestra  divided  into  two  groups,  one  large  and  the 
other  consisting  of  two  each  of  first  violins,  second  violins,  violas,  and  cellos,  plus  one  double 
bass. 

From  an  early  age  Ralph  (pronounced,  British  fashion,  "Rafe")  Vaughan  Williams 
knew  that  he  wanted  to  be  a  composer,  but  he  was  markedly  dissatisfied  with  the  state 
of  composition  in  the  British  Isles.  Following  studies  with  Bruch  in  Berlin  (1897)  and 
Ravel  in  Paris  (1908),  designed  to  guarantee  a  professional  finish  to  his  technique,  he 
recognized  that  he  would  have  to  find  his  creative  path  not  by  imitating  foreign  mod- 
els but  rather  by  inspiration  arising  from  native  resources.  These  included  the  rich 
English  musical  traditions  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  periods  and  the  well- 
spring  of  English  folk  song,  of  which  he  became  an  accomplished  and  determined 
collector.  Both  in  the  realm  of  folk  song  and  in  the  hymnody  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
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Vaughan  Williams  found  himself  in  deep  sympathy  with  the  common  aspirations  of 
ordinary  people  as  expressed  in  their  music  over  the  centuries.  One  of  his  most  impor- 
tant early  tasks  was  that  of  selecting  tunes  for  the  1906  revision  oiThe  English  Hymnal. 
At  first  glance,  the  idea  of  devoting  two  years  of  his  life  to  editorial  duties  might  seem 
to  be  a  waste  of  time  for  a  young  composer,  but  for  Vaughan  Williams  the  experience 
had  far-reaching  consequences.  He  later  remarked  that  two  years'  close  association 
with  some  of  the  best — and  worst — tunes  ever  written  had  done  him  more  good  than 
any  amount  of  academic  study  of  fugue.  He  weeded  out  a  good  deal  of  saccharine 
Victoriana  and  replaced  it  with  sturdy  folksong  melodies,  tunes  drawn  from  the  nearly 
forgotten  older  heritage,  and  in  a  few  cases  (notably  the  celebrated  Sine  nomine  to  the 
text  "For  all  the  saints")  with  tunes  of  his  own  composition.  Many  of  the  melodies  that 
he  worked  with  so  assiduously  and  lovingly  stayed  with  him  for  years  and  had  a  signifi- 
cant effect  on  his  own  composition.  One  of  these  was  a  mysterious  melody  in  the 
Phrygian  mode  (the  scale  that  includes  all  the  white  notes  from  E  to  E  on  a  piano 
keyboard)  by  the  great  seventeenth-century  composer  Thomas  Tallis.  He  found  in 
this  melody  some  quality  that  spoke  to  him  with  the  utmost  directness,  and  he  used  it 
as  the  basis  of  his  first  unqualified  masterpiece. 

The  world  premiere  of  the  Fantasia  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  a  festival  concert 
at  Gloucester  Cathedral,  where  2000  people  had  gathered  to  hear  Elgar's  Dream  of 
Gerontius.  Many  of  them — including  some  of  the  critics — were  irritated  at  being 
forced  to  listen  to  a  new  work  conducted  by  its  composer,  a  thirty-eight-year-old  giant 
with  a  rich  shock  of  black  hair.  Most  of  the  auditors,  apparently,  could  discern  no 
special  qualities  in  the  piece,  which  seemed  to  them  drab  compared  to  the  brilliant 
scoring  for  large  orchestra  in  Elgar's  masterpiece.  But  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland,  writing 
for  The  Times,  sensed  the  importance  of  the  occasion  and  evaluated  the  score  much  as 


Morning  pro  musica  is  made  possible  in  part  by  a  grant  from  Talbots. 
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later  writers  have  come  to  rate  it: 

The  work  is  wonderful  because  it  seems  to  lift  one  into  some  unknown  region  of 
musical  thought  and  feeling.  Throughout  its  course  one  is  never  quite  sure  whether 
one  is  listening  to  something  very  old  or  very  new  . . .  The  voices  of  the  old  church 
musicians  . . .  are  around  one,  and  yet  there  is  more  besides,  for  their  music  is  en- 
riched with  all  that  modern  art  has  done  since.  Debussy,  too,  is  somewhere  in  the 
picture  and  it  is  hard  to  tell  how  much  of  the  complete  freedom  of  tonality  comes 
from  the  new  French  school  and  how  much  from  the  old  English  one.  But  that  is 
just  what  makes  this  Fantasia  so  delightful  to  listen  to;  it  cannot  be  assigned  to  a 
time  or  a  school,  but  it  is  full  of  visions  which  have  haunted  the  seers  of  all  times. 

Few  agreed  with  Fuller  Maitland  in  1910;  not  until  the  '30s  did  the  Tallis  Fantasia  be- 
come one  of  the  most  famous  and  frequently  performed  of  modern  English  pieces. 

The  Tallis  Fantasia  is  the  work  that  introduced  Vaughan  Williams  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  When  Serge  Koussevitzky  once  asked  him  what  work  of  his  he 
would  like  to  have  the  orchestra  play,  he  chose  the  Fantasia  because  of  warm  praises  of 
the  BSO's  string  section  that  he  had  heard  from  his  friend  Gustav  Hoist,  who  had 
visited  Boston  a  few  years  previously.  Archibald  Davison,  then  the  choral  conductor  at 
Harvard,  recounted  that  the  composer  was  seated  in  Symphony  Hall  during  the  per- 
formance, totally  engrossed  in  Koussevitzky 's  reading  of  his  score,  quite  unaware  that 
he  was  at  one  end  of  a  row  of  seats  that  had  come  partly  unbolted  from  the  floor.  He 
rose  and  fell  "with  a  decided  bump"  at  each  of  the  sforzandi  in  the  score,  with  the  result 
that  the  weight  of  his  large  and  rather  massive  frame  created  an  unintended  see-saw 
effect  that  jolted  a  pair  of  Boston  matrons  at  the  other  end  of  the  row.  Their  indigna- 
tion was  not,  however,  matched  by  the  rest  of  the  audience,  which  received  the  Fan- 
tasia with  the  greatest  warmth. 

The  idea  of  writing  a  "fantasia"  came  from  the  revival  of  English  Renaissance  music 
that  was  taking  place  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  under  the  energetic  leadership 
of  Edmund  H.  Fellowes,  who  singlehandedly  edited  and  published  most  of  the  reper- 
tory of  the  English  madrigalists  and  lutenist  song  writers.  A  fantasia  (often  anglicized 
into  "fantasy"  or  "fancy")  was  the  most  popular  instrumental  form,  derived  from  the 
vocal  style  of  the  madrigal,  in  which  the  performers  discourse  upon  a  given  musical 
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idea,  then  pass  on  to  another  snatch  of  theme  and  develop  it  for  a  time,  and  so  on. 
Vaughan  Williams  took  the  basic  idea  of  the  Elizabethan  model,  building  his  work  in 
sections,  each  of  which  develops  a  given  musical  idea,  but  the  relationships  between 
his  thematic  ideas,  derived  from  the  underlying  hymn  tune,  unify  the  work  into  an 
indivisible  entity. 

The  score  is  rich  and  warm  without  ever  becoming  thick  or  opaque.  Its  lyricism  is 
evocative,  but  never  sentimental.  Vaughan  Williams  seized  upon  the  modal  harmonies 
of  the  Renaissance  as  a  way  out  of  the  crisis  of  chromatic  harmony  of  late  Romanti- 
cism, with  the  result  that  the  chordal  vocabulary  remains  quite  simple,  yet  the 
sonorities  remain  fresh  and  new.  The  Fantasia  elaborates  Tallis's  tune  with  endless 
inventiveness,  building  a  veritable  river  of  sound  that  reaches  massive  climaxes  in  the 
widespread  chords  for  the  divided  strings,  which  alternate  strikingly  with  the  chamber 
music  character  of  the  solo  sections.  It  is,  as  Fuller  Maitland  recognized  in  1910,  one 
of  those  rare  scores  that  sounds  very  old  while  remaining  fresh  and  new — a  true  shak- 
ing of  the  hands  between  composers  across  the  distance  of  three  centuries. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


John  Harbison 

Concerto  for  Double  Brass  Choir  and  Orchestra 

John  Harbison  was  born  in  Orange,  New  Jersey,  on  December  20,  1938,  and  lives  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts;  this  summer  he  is  the  composer-in-residence  at  Tanglewood.  He  composed  his 
Concerto  for  Double  Brass  Choir  and  Orchestra  in  1989,  on  a  joint  commission  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  the  Meet  the  Composer  Residencies  Program.  Andre  Previn 
conducted  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  in  the  first  performance  on  April  26,  1990.  Todays 
performance  is  the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  score  calls  for  flutes,  oboes, 
clarinets,  and  bassoons  in  pairs  (with  the  second  bassoon  doubling  contrabassoon),  two  brass 
choirs  (Choir  I:  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  trombones;  Choir  II:  two  horns,  two  trumpets, 
trombone,  tuba),  timpani,  and  strings. 

John  Harbison  absorbed  from  childhood  a  wide  variety  of  musical  styles,  studying 
both  violin  and  piano,  composing  actively,  and  pursuing  jazz  obsessively.  By  the  time 
he  was  fifteen  he  had  won  a  national  competition  with  a  work  for  trumpet  and  piano. 
He  studied  at  Harvard,  then,  following  a  summer  at  Tanglewood  and  a  year  with 
Boris  Blacher  in  Berlin,  he  went  to  Princeton  to  work  with  Roger  Sessions,  Milton 
Babbitt,  and  Earl  Kim.  In  1969  Harbison  took  up  the  position  that  he  still  holds  at 
MIT  (though  he  served  also  as  composer-in-residence  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic).  In  Boston  Harbison  was  active  as 
conductor  of  the  Cantata  Singers  (for  whom,  years  later,  he  was  to  write  his  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  piece,  The  Flight  into  Egypt),  musical  activities  at  Emmanuel  Church, 
and  the  new-music  ensemble  Collage.  His  long  and  attentive  study  of  the  music  of 
Schiitz,  as  well  as  his  admiration  for  the  songs  of  Gershwin,  has  contributed  to  Harbi- 
son's sensitive  treatment  of  language  in  vocal  works.  In  addition  to  a  large  body  of 
orchestra  and  chamber  music,  he  has  produced  a  growing  oeuvre  of  song,  both  with 
piano  and  with  chamber  accompaniment,  including  Motetti  di  Montale,  Mirabai  Songs, 
Words  from  Paterson,  Simple  Daylight,  and  The  Rewaking.  This  summer  he  is  for  the  third 
time  composer-in-residence  at  Tanglewood. 

During  the  four  years  that  he  spent  in  Los  Angeles  as  composer-in-residence  of  the 
Philharmonic,  Harbison  came  to  know  the  orchestra  and  its  individual  players  well. 
When  he  came  to  write  his  Concerto  for  Double  Brass  Choir  and  Orchestra,  he  com- 
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bined  this  familiarity  with  his  long-standing  interest  in  the  late  Renaissance  and  early 
Baroque  polychoral  tradition  that  emphasized  the  delights  of  sonority  in  a  spatial 
relationship,  as  he  describes  in  his  own  program  note  for  the  work,  reproduced  here. 

— S.L. 

The  suggestion  to  write  a  concerto  for  brass  came  from  Andre  Previn.  Ernest  Fleisch- 
mann,  for  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and  John  Duffy,  for  Meet  the  Composer, 
were  immediately  supportive.  The  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  has  a  celebrated  and 
commanding  brass  section;  the  idea  is  a  natural. 

A  problem  for  the  composer:  most  recent  orchestral  compositions  sound  like  con- 
certos for  brass.  Brass  dominates,  along  with  the  percussion,  and  works  most  often 
en  masse.  This  piece  would  have  to  make  the  brass  enter  and  exit  like  soloists,  make  an 
impression  as  individuals,  and  still  exert  their  innate  force.  And  it  must  be  more  than 
a  parade  of  mutes  and  special  effects. 

I  chose  a  small  orchestra,  only  eight  woodwinds,  and  no  percussion  except  timpani. 
I  divided  the  brass  into  two  more  or  less  equal  choirs;  the  crucial  distinction  between 
the  choirs  is  the  presence  of  the  tuba  in  Choir  II.  Then  I  considered  the  curious  sonor- 
ity of  an  orchestra  without  brass,  which  would  necessarily  have  to  provide  a  control- 
ling presence.  Finally  I  based  each  movement  on  a  very  small  kernel,  to  allow  the  ear 
to  experience  without  distraction  the  main  preoccupation  of  the  piece,  pure  sonority. 

I  had  long  dreamed  of  a  piece  beautiful  but  dumb,  with  nothing  much  in  its  head 
but  sound.  I  don't  know  whether  this  is  it,  but  it  is  close — the  volleys  back  and  forth 
between  the  choirs  are  really  what  it  is  "about."  The  result  is  the  appearance  of  fea- 
tures either  very  old  or  very  new,  outside  the  province  of  the  standard  orchestral  litera- 
ture. These  features,  once  called  cori  spezzati,  or  hockets,  or  antiphons,  all  bear  on  the 
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pleasures  of  tracking  sounds  across  a  room.  Composing  it  on  the  Ligurian  coast,  I 
imagined  it  resounding  in  one  of  the  grand  Baroque  buildings  I  visited  on  afternoons 
off. 

A  brief  description  of  the  nineteen-minute  sequence  follows: 

I.  Invention  on  a  Motif.  This  motif  is  a  brass  archetype,  the  downward  fourth  D-D, 
and  a  contest  develops  between  the  choirs,  each  asserting  different  locations  for  the 
motif.  In  the  bravura  passages,  the  spatial  movement  is  down  as  well  as  across,  the 
reverse  of  the  cathedral  building  impulse,  culminating  in  a  passage  in  which  I  im- 
agined the  two  timpanists  as  a  pair  of  subterranean  blacksmiths. 

II.  Invention  on  a  Chord.  The  chord  reads  downward  A,  E-flat,  C,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning it  is  immobilized  with  solos  revolving  around  it.  The  chord  gradually  begins  to 
move,  finally  flowering  into  an  expansive  aria  for  both  choirs  at  once — the  heart  of 
the  whole  piece — and  concluding  with  a  postlude  for  tuba,  the  only  one  of  the  brass  I 
played  and  to  me  the  most  expressive  of  them  all. 

III.  Invention  on  a  Cadence.  The  cadence  melody  consists  of  four  notes:  G,  F-sharp, 
E,  G.  It  is  placed  at  many  angles,  overlapped,  contradicted,  extended,  and  finally 
resolved  into  its  simplest  and  most  affirmative  form.  The  animated  brass  calls  are 
confronted  by  blocklike  responses  from  the  rest  of  the  instruments.  Many  passages  in 
this  movement  are  a  cross  between  the  old  sonority  exchanges  of  the  Gabrieli  era  and 
the  modern  jazz  "cutting  session." 

— John  Harbison 

Antonin  Dvorak 

Cello  Concerto  in  B  minor,  Opus  104 

Antonin  Dvorak  was  born  in  Nelahozeves  (Miihlhausen),  Bohemia,  near  Prague,  on  September 
8,  1841,  and  died  in  Prague  on  May  1,  1904.  He  composed  his  B  minor  Cello  Concerto  in  New 
York,  beginning  the  first  movement  on  November  8,  1894,  and  the  finale  on  New  Years  Day  of 
1895.  He  had  meanwhile  begun  the  full  score  on  November  18,  reaching  the  finale  on  January 
12,  1895,  and  completing  the  whole,  "Thanks  be  to  God ...  9  February  1895,  on  the  day  of  our 
[son]  Otdceks  birthday,  Saturday  in  the  morning,  11:30  a.m. " A  month  after  he  returned  home, 
Dvorak's  sister-in-law,  Josefina  Kaunitzovd,  with  whom  he  had  once  been  in  love,  died  of  a 
serious  illness,  leading  the  composer  to  substitute  sixty  bars  of  new  music  replacing  four  measures 
just  before  the  end  (see  below).  After  the  last  bar,  Dvorak  wrote  in  the  manuscript:  "1 finished  the 
Concerto  in  New  York,  but  when  I  returned  to  Bohemia  I  changed  the  end  completely  as  it  stands 
here  now.  Pisek,  11  June  1895. "  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Dvorak's  close  friend,  the  cellist  Hanus 
Wihan,  but  the  first  performance  was  given  by  Leo  Stern  as  soloist  with  the  London  Philharmonic 
Society  at  Queen's  Hall  under  the  composer's  direction  on  March  19,  1896.  The  first  American 
performance  was  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  ofEmil  Paur  at 
the  Music  Hall  in  Boston  on  December  19,  1896,  with  Alwin  Schroeder  as  soloist.  Erich 
Leinsdorf  led  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  of  the  Dvorak  Cello  Concerto  on  July  23, 1965, 
with  Leonard  Rose  as  soloist;  Yo-Yo  Ma  was  soloist  for  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance , 
on  August  6,  1988,  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction.  In  addition  to  the  cello  soloist,  the  score  calls 
for  two  flutes  (second  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  three  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings,  plus  triangle  in  the  last  movement  only. 

In  the  spring  of  1891  Antonin  Dvorak  received  an  invitation  from  Jeannette 
Thurber — a  former  music  teacher  who  was  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  wholesale  grocer, 
and  who  had  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  establish  an  English-language  opera  com- 
pany in  New  York  in  competition  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  thereby  losing  herself 
and  her  husband  $  1,500,000 — to  come  to  America  as  Director  of  the  National  Conser- 
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vatory  of  Music,  which  Mrs.  Thurber  had  founded  in  1885.  The  decision  to  leave 
home  was  very  difficult  for  Dvorak,  but  Mrs.  Thurber's  persistence  won  out,  and  the 
composer  arrived  in  New  York  on  September  27,  1892,  having  agreed  to  the  condi- 
tions of  a  two-year  contract  that  included  three  hours'  daily  teaching,  preparation  of 
student  concerts,  conducting  concerts  of  his  own  in  various  American  towns,  and  a 
salary  of  $15,000  each  year.  It  was  Mrs.  Thurber's  aim  that  Dvorak  provide  a 
figurehead  for  her  Conservatory  and  found  an  American  school  of  composition,  and 
this  first  extended  stay  in  the  United  States  produced  his  New  World  Symphony — com- 
posed between  January  and  May  1893  and  premiered  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
under  Anton  Seidl  on  December  15,  1893 — as  well  as  his  F  major  string  quartet, 
Opus  96,  and  the  E-flat  string  quintet,  Opus  97,  each  dubbed  "The  American"  and 
both  written  during  his  summer  vacation  in  1893  at  the  Czech  community  of 
Spillville,  Iowa.  The  father  of  Dvorak's  secretary  and  assistant,  Joseph  Kovafik,  was 
schoolmaster,  organist,  and  choirmaster  in  Spillville,  and  Dvorak  decided  to  summer 
there  with  his  wife,  six  children,  a  sister,  and  a  maid  rather  than  travel  back  to 
Bohemia.  This  was  the  happiest  time  Dvorak  spent  in  America,  for  here  he  was  en- 
tirely free  of  the  hustle-bustle  of  the  big  city,  where  he  avoided  social  obligations 
whenever  possible,  chose  apartment  living  over  hotel  accommodations  (composing 
amidst  the  domestic  clatter  of  the  kitchen),  regularly  watched  the  steamboats  depart 
for  Europe  (he  was  also  fascinated  with  trains,  but  observing  their  departures  was 
more  difficult  since  he  could  not  get  onto  the  platforms  without  a  ticket  and  so  had  to 
travel  up  to  155th  Street  to  see  them),  and  where  the  pigeons  of  Central  Park  evoked 
fond  memories  of  those  he  raised  at  his  country  home  in  Vysoka.  But  Dvorak  obviously 
did  like  America  enough  to  sign  a  second  contract  with  Mrs.  Thurber  for  a  third  year 
at  the  Conservatory — he  was  held  in  particularly  high  regard,  he  enjoyed  the  travel- 
ing, there  were  significant  musical  acquaintanceships  (among  them  Anton  Seidl  of 
the  Philharmonic  and  Victor  Herbert,  then  head  of  the  cello  class  at  the  Conservatory 
and  who,  together  with  Dvorak,  was  asked  by  Mrs.  Thurber  to  provide  music  for  a 
four-hundredth-anniversary  observance  at  the  1892  Chicago  World's  Fair  of  Colum- 
bus's discovery  of  America),  and  there  were  financial  advantages — although  once 
again  the  decision  process  was  a  protracted  one,  partly  because  theThurbers'  shaky 
finances  at  the  time  resulted  in  the  composer's  salary  coming  in  only  on  an  irregular 
basis,  partly  because  Dvorak  was  once  more  hesitant  to  leave  his  homeland  for  a  long 
period. 

On  November  1,  1894,  he  took  up  his  post  as  Director  of  the  National  Conservatory 
for  a  third  term — this  one  spent  entirely  in  New  York,  thereby  making  him  all  the 
more  nostalgic  for  Bohemia — and  it  was  during  this  time  that  he  composed  his  Cello 
Concerto  in  B  minor.  Three  people  figured  prominently  in  its  history  besides  the 
composer:  Victor  Herbert,  Hanus  Wihan,  andjosefina  Kaunitzova.  The  Irish-born 
Herbert — best-known  now  as  the  composer  of  such  popular  operettas  as  Babes  in 
Toyland  and  Naughty  Marietta,  but  also  a  conductor,  and  himself  a  cellist  fine  enough  to 
be  principal  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera — gave  the  first  performances  of  his  own 
Second  Cello  Concerto  with  Seidl  and  the  Philharmonic  on  March  9  and  10,  1894. 
Dvorak,  in  attendance  at  the  premiere,  was  delighted  with  the  work,  and  with  his 
friend  Hanus  Wihan  in  mind  as  soloist,  he  soon  turned  to  composing  a  cello  concerto 
in  response  to  Wihan's  request  of  some  time  earlier.  Cellist  of  the  Bohemian  Quartet, 
Wihan  suggested  some  revisions  to  the  solo  line  of  Dvorak's  concerto,  some  of  which 
were  adopted  by  the  composer.  On  one  point,  however,  Dvorak  would  not  bend: 
Wihan  wrote  a  fifty-nine  bar  cadenza  for  insertion  into  the  finale,  but  this  would  have 
conflicted  with  Dvorak's  conception  of  the  ending  as  a  tribute  to  his  late,  beloved 
sister-in-law  Josefina  Kaunitzova.  While  working  on  the  second  movement  of  the 
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concerto,  the  composer  had  received  word  that  Josefina  was  seriously  ill,  and  this 
prompted  him  to  include,  in  the  middle  part  of  the  slow  movement,  a  reference  to  his 
song,  "Leave  me  alone'1'1  ("Kez  duch  muj  sdm"),  the  first  of  the  Four  Songs,  Opus  82,  from 
1887-88,  and  a  special  favorite  of  Josefina's.  Shortly  after  Dvorak's  return  home, 
Josefina  died,  and  he  wrote  sixty  bars  of  new,  quiet  music  for  insertion  just  before  the 
end  of  the  last  movement.  Here,  in  addition  to  a  poignant  reminiscence  of  the  main 
first-movement  theme  (all  the  more  touching  for  its  "minor-modeness"  in  the  context 
of  the  B  major  finale),  Dvorak  brings  in  another  recollection  of "Leave  me  alone"  giv- 
ing it  now  to  solo  violin  in  its  high  register,  lovingly  harmonized  by  flutes,  before  it 
passes  in  a  further  variant  to  the  solo  cello.  Yet  Dvorak  ends  the  music  in  a  burst  of 
high  spirits,  on,  in  Otakar  Sourek's  words,  "a  note  of  almost  incoherent  happiness  at 
being  home  at  last  in  his  beloved  Bohemia,"  and  here  we  have  a  hint  to  the  character 
of  the  work  as  a  whole,  which,  though  a  product  of  the  composer's  time  in  America, 
has  nothing  in  it  of  that  country. 

The  concerto  is  brilliantly  and  vividly  scored  from  the  very  start,  where  Dvorak 
typically  alternates  high  and  low  registers  to  maximum  effect  before  filling  in  the 
orchestral  texture.  The  writing  for  the  solo  instrument  is  exquisite  and  virtuosic 
throughout,  and  Dvorak's  unceasing  care  and  invention  in  setting  it  against  the  or- 
chestral backdrop  is  a  source  of  constant  pleasure.  The  themes  are  strongly  charac- 
terized, yet  readily  transferable  from  orchestra  to  soloist:  hence,  in  the  first  move- 
ment, the  two  principal  themes  sound  just  as  fresh  in  the  soloist's  hands  as  they  do  in 
the  orchestral  exposition  (Tovey  called  the  second  subject  "one  of  the  most  beautiful 
passages  ever  written  for  the  horn").  The  return  at  the  end  of  ideas  from  the  first  two 
movements  brings  a  touching  unity  to  the  whole,  and  the  "turn  figure"  of  the  rondo 
theme  in  the  last  movement  provides  an  unconscious  link  to  the  mood  of  the  opening 
Allegro,  whose  main  theme  includes  a  similar  sixteenth-note  turn.  Dvorak  also  proves 
himself  a  wise  master  of  formal  architecture:  after  introducing  both  principal  first- 
movement  themes  in  the  orchestra  and  then  allowing  the  soloist  to  expand  upon 
them  at  length,  he  lets  the  central  episode  of  the  development — a  magical  treatment 
of  the  first  theme  in  the  dreamily  distant  key  of  A- flat  minor,  the  tune  in  the  cello 
being  set  against  a  solo  flute  countermelody — build  directly  to  the  recapitulation  of 
the  second  subject  before  a  final  joyous  and  further  expansion  of  the  main  theme  by 
the  soloist  leads  to  the  brilliant  series  of  fanfares  that  brings  the  movement  to  a  close. 
Following  the  songful  Adagio,  the  expansively  lyric  episodes  of  the  otherwise  exuber- 
ant rondo  finale  (one  of  them  highlighting  the  solo  violin  against  a  series  of  trills  and 
then  harmony  at  the  lower  tenth  in  the  solo  cello)  there  lead  the  composer  to  a  similar 
sort  of  architectural  foreshortening. 

The  literature  for  solo  cello  and  orchestra  is  not  large.  Besides  the  Dvorak,  there 
are  the  two  Haydn  concertos,  the  two  Saint-Saens  concertos,  Tchaikovsky's  Rococo 
Variations,  and,  in  this  century,  the  concertos  by  Elgar  and  Walton.  Add  to  this  the 
Beethoven  Triple  Concerto  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  the  Brahms  Double  for  violin 
and  cello,  the  arguably  flawed  Schumann  concerto,  and,  for  the  sake  of  completeness, 
if  in  another  realm,  Strauss's  Don  Quixote.  When  Johannes  Brahms,  who  had  com- 
posed his  own  Double  Concerto  in  1887  as  something  of  a  lark,  first  saw  the  score  of 
Dvorak's  concerto,  he  commented,  "Why  on  earth  didn't  I  know  that  one  could  write 
a  cello  concerto  like  this?  If  I  had  only  known,  I  would  have  written  one  long  ago!" 
Indeed,  as  far  as  today's  audiences  are  concerned,  the  B  minor  Cello  Concerto  would 
seem  to  hold  pride  of  place,  and  for  good  reason:  it  reminds  us  that  for  all  his  inter- 
national fame,  Dvorak  never  lost  sight  of  who  or  what  he  was — "a  plain  and  simple 
Bohemian  Musikant"  yes,  but  one  of  uncommon  skill,  sensitivity,  and  genius. 

— from  notes  by  Marc  Mandel 
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Leone  Buyse 

Leone  Buyse  became  acting  principal  flute  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  the  fall  of  1990;  she  joined  the  orchestra  in  1983  as  assis- 
tant principal  flute  of  the  BSO  and  principal  flute  of  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra.  From  1978  to  1983  she  was  assistant  principal  flutist  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony.  She  also  played  flute  and  piccolo  with  the 
Rochester  Philharmonic,  from  1971  to  1978.  A  native  of  Ithaca,  New 
York,  Ms.  Buyse  studied  with  David  Berman  of  the  Ithaca  College 
faculty  and  later  graduated  with  distinction  from  the  Eastman  School 
of  Music,  where  she  was  a  student  of  Joseph  Mariano.  She  continued 
her  education  on  a  Fulbright  grant,  studying  in  France  and  Switzerland 
with  Michel  Debost,  Jean-Pierre  Rampal,  and  Marcel  Moyse.  The  only  American  prizewinner 
in  the  1969  Geneva  International  Flute  Competition,  Ms.  Buyse  teaches  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory,  Boston  University,  at  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute,  and  at  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Extremely  active  as  a  chamber  musician,  she  has  presented  recitals 
and  master  classes  at  universities,  conservatories,  and  festivals  throughout  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  in  Canada,  Japan,  Greece,  and  Turkey. 


Edward  Gazouleas 

Violist  Edward  Gazouleas  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1990-91  season.  After  viola  studies  with  Raphael 
Hillyer  and  Steven  Ansell  at  Yale  University,  he  received  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  1984  from  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  where  he  studied 
viola  with  Michael  Tree  and  Karen  Tuttle.  Before  joining  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  he  was  a  member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
Orchestra's  viola  section  from  1985  to  1990;  before  that  he  performed 
with  the  Concerto  Soloists  of  Philadelphia,  the  New  Haven  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Chamber  Orchestra  of  New  England,  and  as  first-desk 
player  with  the  New  York  String  Orchestra  under  Alexander  Schneider. 
An  avid  chamber  musician,  Mr.  Gazouleas  was  winner  of  the  Eighth  International  String 
Quartet  Competition  in  Evian,  France,  as  a  member  of  the  Nisaika  Quartet  in  1984  and  made 
his  Carnegie  Hall  recital  debut  as  a  member  of  the  Cezanne  Quartet  in  1982;  he  also  per- 
formed at  the  Norfolk  Festival  and  the  Pensacola  Chamber  Music  Festival.  He  has  taught  viola 
as  an  instructor  at  Temple  University  and  privately  at  Swarthmore  College.  Mr.  Gazouleas  has 
performed  with  the  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble  and  Collage  New  Music. 
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Ronald  Feldman 

Ronald  Feldman  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  cello  section 
in  1967  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Increasingly  in  demand  as  a  conductor, 
he  was  appointed  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  in 
1989.  Mr.  Feldman  has  been  music  director  of  the  Worcester  Symphony 
and  of  the  New  England  Philharmonic.  In  1988  he  and  the  New  En- 
gland Philharmonic  were  awarded  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League's  ASCAP  Award  for  Adventuresome  Programming  of  Contem- 
porary Music.  Since  the  1989-90  season  Mr.  Feldman  has  been  conduc- 
tor of  the  Berkshire  Symphony.  His  appearances  as  guest  conductor 
have  included  the  Pro  Arte  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  Springfield  Sym- 
phony, the  MIT  Experimental  Studio,  and  the  Albany  Symphony.  Born  in  Brooklyn  and  a 
graduate  of  Boston  University,  Mr.  Feldman  has  taught  at  Brown  University  and  Brandeis 
University.  His  own  cello  teachers  included  Claus  Adam,  Harvey  Shapiro,  Joseph  Emonts, 
Leslie  Parnas,  and  John  Sant'Ambrogio.  He  currently  teaches  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
and  at  the  Boston  Conservatory,  where  he  is  conductor  of  the  orchestra  and  coordinator  of  the 
string  department. 
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Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot  was  named  principal  harpist  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  in  September  1980. 
She  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1969,  after  one  season 
as  second  harpist  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  and  three  years  as 
principal  harpist  with  the  National  Symphony  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Ms.  Hobson  Pilot  began  studying  the  piano  at  age  six  with  her  mother, 
a  former  concert  pianist  and  teacher  in  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Schools,  and  switched  to  harp  while  she  was  in  high  school.  She  con- 
tinued her  training  at  the  Philadelphia  Musical  Academy  with  Marilyn 
Costello,  and  with  Alice  Chalifoux  at  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music. 
In  addition  to  solo  appearances  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra,  Ms.  Hobson  Pilot  has  also  been  soloist  with  the  St.  Trinity  Orchestra  of  Port-au- 
Prince,  Haiti,  and  has  performed  extensively  in  Europe  and  Japan.  An  enthusiastic  performer 
of  chamber  music,  she  has  participated  at  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival  in  Vermont,  founded 
the  New  England  Harp  Trio,  and  is  a  member  of  the  contemporary  music  ensemble  Collage. 
Also  a  dedicated  teacher,  Ms.  Hobson  Pilot  has  taught  at  the  Philadelphia  Musical  Academy 
and  the  Temple  University  Music  Festival.  She  conducted  master  classes  in  China  during  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  historic  tour  to  that  country  in  1979.  Ms.  Hobson  Pilot  is  cur- 
rently on  the  faculties  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  and  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center.  In  May  1988  she  was  awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of  fine  arts  degree  from  Bridgewater 
State  College  in  Massachusetts. 


Randall  Hodgkinson 

Pianist  Randall  Hodgkinson  won  the  International  American  Music 
Competition  sponsored  by  Carnegie  Hall  and  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion in  1981  and  made  his  formal  New  York  recital  debut  at  Alice  Tully 
Hall  under  that  competition's  auspices  in  1986.  Among  other,  earlier 
honors,  he  took  top  prize  in  the  J.S.  Bach  International  Competition 
and  other  contests  and  was  recipient  of  the  Cabot  Award  while  a  Fellow 
of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  in  1971.  Recent  years  have  brought  a 
series  of  successful  debuts  with  orchestras  including  those  of  Philadel- 
phia, Atlanta,  Albany,  and  Buffalo,  the  Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orches- 
tra, and  others,  as  well  as  collaborations  with  such  conductors  as 
Leonard  Bernstein  and  Gunther  Schuller.  He  made  his  European  orchestral  debut  in  1985 
with  the  Santa  Cecilia  Orchestra  of  Rome,  performing  MacDowell's  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  and 
the  European  premiere  of  Duke  Ellington's  New  World  A-Comin  Concerto,  reflecting  his  keen 
interest  in  American  music.  A  featured  artist  on  the  Bosendorfer  Concert  Series  aired  on 
WNYC-FM  in  New  York  City,  he  has  recorded  for  the  Nonesuch,  CRI,  and  New  World  labels. 
Mr.  Hodgkinson  earned  his  bachelor's  degree,  master's  degree,  and  artist  diploma  from  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music;  his  principal  mentors  there  were  Veronica  Jochum  and 
Russell  Sherman.  He  is  currently  on  the  Conservatory's  piano  faculty  and  is  also  a  Music  Tutor 
at  Harvard  University. 


Leonard  Slatkin 

Music  director  and  conductor  of  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  and  festival 
director  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra's  Blossom  Festival,  Leonard  Slatkin 
is  acclaimed  for  both  orchestral  and  operatic  conducting.  During  his 
thirteen-year  tenure  in  St.  Louis  he  has  brought  that  city's  orchestra 
worldwide  prominence  with  highly  acclaimed  tours  of  Europe,  the  Far 
East,  and  America.  Since  his  debuts  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  and 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  in  the  early  1970s,  he  has  been  a  guest 
conductor  with  the  world's  major  symphony  orchestras.  In  recent 
seasons  he  has  also  won  fame  as  an  opera  conductor,  leading  perform- 
ances with  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  Hamburg 
Opera,  Stuttgart  Opera,  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  where  he  made  his  debut  in  October 
1991  with  a  new  production  of  Puccini's  Lafanciulla  del  West  later  televised  by  PBS.  Mr.  Slatkin's 
engagements  in  1992-93  include  concerts  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of 
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London,  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Japan's  NHK  Symphony,  and  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  among  other  ensembles,  and  a  return  to  Chicago  Lyric  Opera,  for  Strauss's 
Elektra.  In  January  1989  Mr.  Slatkin  signed  an  exclusive  five-year  recording  contract  with  BMG 
Classics/RCA  Victor.  He  has  recorded  a  diverse  repertory  with  the  St.  Louis  Symphony,  includ- 
ing music  of  Dvorak,  Bartok,  Tchaikovsky,  Haydn,  and  such  American  composers  as  Piston, 
Schuman,  Copland,  and  Ives.  Other  discs  include  Puccini's  Fanciulla  with  the  Bavarian  Radio 
Orchestra,  works  of  Walton  and  Britten  with  the  London  Philharmonic,  and  symphonies  of 
Vaughan  Williams  with  the  Philharmonia.  He  has  also  recorded  with  the  London  Philhar- 
monic, the  London  Symphony,  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  and 
the  Minnesota  Orchestra.  Mr.  Slatkin's  numerous  honors  include  ASCAP  awards  in  1984, 
1986,  and  1990  for  "adventuresome  programming  of  contemporary  music"  with  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony,  an  honorary  doctorate  from  Juilliard,  and  the  Declaration  of  Honor  in  Silver  from 
the  Austrian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  for  outstanding  contributions  to  cultural  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries.  Leonard  Slatkin  was  born  in  Los  Angeles  into  a  family  of 
musicians.  His  parents,  conductor-violinist  Felix  Slatkin  and  cellist  Eleanor  Aller,  were  found- 
ing members  of  the  Hollywood  String  Quartet.  After  beginning  his  musical  career  on  the 
piano,  Mr.  Slatkin  first  studied  conducting  with  his  father,  continuing  later  with  Walter 
Susskind  at  Aspen  and  Jean  Morel  at  Juilliard.  He  has  appeared  frequently  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  since  January  1980,  most  recently  atTanglewood  last  summer. 


John  Browning 

For  more  than  thirty  years,  John  Browning  has  maintained  the  heri- 
tage of  the  great  Romantic  pianist.  Mr.  Browning's  career  was  launched 
in  the  mid-1950s:  in  three  consecutive  years  he  won  the  Steinway 
Centennial  Award,  the  Leventritt  Competition,  and  second  prize  in  the 
Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium  International  Competition.  He  made  his 
■    professional  debut  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in  1956  and  by 
N  ***         . J^  ^    1960  was  a  familiar  face  on  the  international  concert  circuit.  Mr. 
~~^~"  Jmmk        Browning  has  made  more  than  twenty  European  concert  tours  and 
•r.^^0P  has  performed  repeatedly  with  such  orchestras  as  the  Concertgebouw 

3^!d^        I    of  Amsterdam,  the  Brussels  Philharmonic,  the  Halle  Orchestra,  the 
London  Philharmonic,  the  London  Symphony,  and  the  Scottish  Symphony.  He  has  made  four 
tours  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  concertized  also  in  Japan,  South  America,  and  Africa.  In  the 
United  States  he  appears  regularly  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Chicago  Symphony,  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  New  York  Philharmonic,  St.  Louis  Symphony,  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  and  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  among  others.  In  1962  Mr.  Browning  was  soloist  as 
part  of  the  inaugural  celebration  of  Lincoln  Center,  in  the  world  premiere,  with  Erich  Leins- 
dorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony,  of  Samuel  Barber's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Piano  Concerto, 
which  was  written  especially  for  him.  He  subsequently  performed  the  work  more  than  500 
times  and  recorded  it  with  George  Szell  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra.  His  new  recording  of  the 
Barber  Concerto,  with  Leonard  Slatkin  and  the  St.  Louis  Symphony,  was  released  in  1991  by 
BMG  Classics.  Due  this  year  is  his  recording  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  of  the  complete 
Barber  songs  with  Cheryl  Studer  and  Thomas  Hampson.  Other  recent  additions  to  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's discography  are  an  all-Mussorgsky  album,  an  all-Liszt  album,  and  an  all-Rachmaninoff 
album,  on  Delos.  He  has  also  recorded  for  CBS  Masterworks,  RCA,  Capitol,  and  Phoenix. 
Highlights  of  Mr.  Browning's  1991-92  season  have  included  a  New  York  performance  of  Bee- 
thoven's Third  Piano  Concerto  with  Christoph  Eschenbach  conducting  the  Bamberg  Sym- 
phony, orchestral  engagements  in  Seattle,  Kansas  City,  Tucson,  Vancouver,  and  Mexico  City, 
and  a  recital  at  the  National  Gallery  in  Washington,  D.C.,  celebrating  the  museum's  fiftieth 
anniversary.  Mr.  Browning's  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  were  in  September  1962, 
when  he  premiered  the  Barber  Piano  Concerto.  Mr.  Browning  recorded  the  Prokofiev  piano 
concertos  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony  for  RCA  in  the  1960s  and  appeared 
with  the  orchestra  most  recently  atTanglewood  in  1987,  performing  Rachmaninoff's  Rhapsody 
on  a  Theme  of  Paganini. 
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Peter  Serkin 

For  more  than  three  decades,  American  pianist  Peter  Serkin  has  won 
equal  respect  for  his  performances  with  orchestra,  as  recitalist,  as 
chamber  music  collaborator,  and  as  recording  artist.  His  studies  began 
at  home  with  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  violinist  and  composer  Adolf 
Busch.  He  continued  his  lessons  with  Blanche  Moyse,  Marcel  Moyse, 
and  Luis  Batlle.  In  1958  he  entered  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music, 
4         where  he  studied  with  Lee  Luvisi,  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski,  and  Rudolf 
Serkin,  his  father.  He  continues  to  study  with  Mr.  Horszowski,  Marcel 
Moyse,  Ernst  Oster,  and  Karl  Ulrich  Schnabel.  In  1959,  at  twelve,  Mr. 
Serkin  made  his  debut  at  the  Marlboro  Summer  Music  Festival,  fol- 
lowed by  his  New  York  debut  that  fall.  Since  then  he  has  performed  with  the  world's  major 
symphony  orchestras.  Highlights  of  his  1991-92  season  have  included  the  world  premiere  with 
the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Takemitsu's  Quotation  of  Dream,  the  sixth  work  Takemitsu 
has  written  for  him;  Bach's  Double  Concerto  with  pianist  Andras  Schiffand  the  Camerata 
Bern  in  Switzerland;  the  Berg  Chamber  Concerto  with  the  Orpheus  Chamber  Orchestra  at 
Carnegie  Hall;  and  a  recital  tour  including  Bach's  Goldberg  Variations.  Reflecting  his  long- 
standing and  absorbing  interest  in  contemporary  music,  Mr.  Serkin  interweaves  music  by  such 
composers  as  Wolpe,  Knussen,  Goehr,  Berio,  Takemitsu,  Messiaen,  and  Peter  Lieberson  with 
Bach,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  The  1989-90  season  was  notable  for  his  unprecedented  eighteen- 
city  recital  tour  of  "The  Serkin  Commissions,"  which  featured  eleven  new  works  commissioned 
from  ten  of  the  world's  most  eminent  composers.  He  has  also  performed  the  world  premieres 
of  numerous  other  works,  including  Takemitsu's  Riverrun,  and  Peter  Lieberson's  Piano  Con- 
certo, a  Boston  Symphony  centennial  commission  which  he  also  recorded  with  the  orchestra. 
Mr.  Serkin's  recording  of  the  six  piano  concertos  Mozart  composed  in  1784  received  the 
Deutsche  Schallplattenpreis  and  a  Grammy  nomination.  Recent  additions  to  his  Pro  Arte 
discography  include  the  two  Brahms  concertos  with  the  Atlanta  Symphony,  the  last  three 
Beethoven  sonatas,  Schubert  dances,  and  the  Diabelli  Variations.  He  may  also  be  heard  on  New 
World,  Erato,  and  CBS  Masterworks.  Mr.  Serkin  was  the  first  pianist  to  be  awarded  the  Premio 
Internazionale  Musicale  Chigiana,  in  recognition  of  his  outstanding  artistic  achievement.  He 
is  on  the  faculties  of  the  Juilliard  School,  the  Mannes  College  of  Music,  the  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music,  and,  since  1985,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  He  has  performed  frequently  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  since  his  first  Tanglewood  appearance  in  1970. 


David  Zinman 

^^^uj^  David  Zinman  became  music  director  of  the  Baltimore  Symphony  in 

^p  %  September  1985  and,  under  his  current  six-year  contract,  will  remain 

in  that  post  through  the  1993-94  season,  continuing  a  tenure  distin- 
\        guished  by  his  programming  of  an  extraordinarily  broad  repertoire, 
^     _       M        his  strong  commitment  to  the  performance  of  contemporary  music, 
and  his  introduction  of  historically  informed  performance  practice. 
During  1991-92  his  guest  appearances  have  included  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic,  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  the  Minnesota  Orchestra, 
the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  the  Montreal  Symphony,  the  Orchestra  of 
St.  Luke's,  the  Orchestre  National  of  France,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
ORF  Vienna,  the  Berlin  Radio  Symphony,  and  the  Staatskapelle  Berlin.  Mr.  Zinman  made  his 
American  conducting  debut  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  1967.  He  has  served  as  music 
director  of  the  Rochester  Philharmonic  (1974-85),  the  Rotterdam  Philharmonic  (1979-82),  and 
the  Netherlands  Chamber  Orchestra  (1964-77),  and  he  has  conducted  all  of  North  America's 
major  ensembles.  He  has  made  guest  appearances  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl,  Mostly  Mozart, 
Ravinia,  and  Tanglewood  festivals.  He  conducts  and  records  frequently  with  such  major  Euro- 
pean orchestras  as  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Concertgebouw,  and  the  London  Symphony. 
Mr.  Zinman's  extensive  discography  includes  more  than  forty  albums.  He  has  earned  two 
Grand  Prix  du  Disque  and  an  Edison  Prize;  three  of  his  recent  releases — Barber's  Cello  Con- 
certo and  Britten's  Symphony  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  with  Yo-Yo  Ma  (Sony  Classical),  Peter 
Schickele's  "1712  Overture  and  Other  Musical  Assaults"  (Telarc,  and  on  which  Mr.  Zinman 
assumed  the  pseudonym  Walter  Bruno),  and  a  collaboration  with  Dawn  Upshaw  for  Nonesuch 
— were  Grammy  winners  in  1990.  Other  releases  include  music  of  Berlioz,  Elgar,  Schumann, 
Rachmaninoff,  and  Tchaikovsky  with  the  Baltimore  Symphony,  works  of  Bartok  and  Kodaly 
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with  the  Concertgebouw,  Mozart  piano  concertos  with  Christian  Zacharias,  and  Gorecki's 
Symphony  No.  3  with  Dawn  Upshaw.  A  new  series  of  recordings  featuring  music  of  American 
composers  is  planned  with  the  Baltimore  Symphony.  Born  in  1936,  David  Ziman  graduated 
from  Oberlin  Conservatory  and  pursued  advanced  work  in  composition  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  Conducting  studies  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  brought  him  to  the  attention 
of  Pierre  Monteux,  who  guided  his  musical  development  and  gave  him  his  first  important 
conducting  opportunities  at  the  1963  Holland  Festival  and  with  the  London  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. Mr.  Zinman  made  his  BSO  debut  in  1968  and  appeared  with  the  orchestra  most  recently  in 
1988,  in  Boston  and  New  York. 


Yo-Yo  Ma 

Acclaimed  both  as  soloist  and  for  his  ensemble  playing,  Yo-Yo  Ma  has 
appeared  with  eminent  conductors  and  orchestras  throughout  the 
world.  Deeply  committed  to  the  vast  chamber  music  literature,  Mr.  Ma 
has  recently  performed  and  recorded  the  Faure  and  Brahms  piano 
quartets  and  the  Brahms  string  sextets  with  several  distinguished 
colleagues.  His  partnership  with  Emanuel  Ax  has  produced  recordings 
of  cello  sonatas  by  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Strauss,  Britten,  Rachmaninoff, 
and  Prokofiev.  Messrs.  Ma  and  Ax  also  give  trio  performances  with 
Isaac  Stern,  with  whom  they  have  recorded  the  Shostakovich  Piano 
Trio  No.  2.  An  exclusive  Sony  Classical  recording  artist,  Mr.  Ma  re- 
ceived his  sixth  Grammy  this  past  February,  for  his  recording  of  the  Brahms  piano  quartets 
with  Isaac  Stern,  Jaime  Laredo,  and  Mr.  Ax.  His  latest  recording,  Hush,  is  a  collaboration  with 
Bobby  McFerrin.  Future  plans  include  a  re-recording  of  the  Brahms  cello  sonatas  with  Mr.  Ax, 
and  a  coupling  of  Prokofiev's  Sinfonia  concertante  and  Tchaikovsky's  Rococo  Variations  with  Lorin 
Maazel  and  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony.  Mr.  Ma  devotes  a  considerable  amount  of  time  to  teach- 
ing, spending  part  of  each  summer  at  Tanglewood,  where,  besides  performing  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  in  chamber  ensembles,  he  works  closely  with  students  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center.  His  experiences  as  both  teacher  and  performer  at  Tanglewood  in  1989  were  chronicled 
in  a  two-part  documentary  seen  on  the  Arts  &  Entertainment  Network  and  BBC  Television. 
Mr.  Ma  recently  performed  Bach's  complete  suites  for  unaccompanied  cello,  which  he  has 
recorded  for  Sony  Classical,  in  a  single  evening  as  part  of  Carnegie  Hall's  hundredth-anniver- 
sary celebration,  as  well  as  appearing  in  the  Hall's  gala  anniversary  concert.  This  past  spring  he 
joined  pianists  Peter  Serkin  and  Emanuel  Ax  in  Munich,  for  a  project  that  included  music  of 
Peter  Lieberson.  Born  in  Paris  in  1955  to  Chinese  parents,  Yo-Yo  Ma  began  his  cello  studies 
with  his  father  at  four;  he  later  studied  with  Janos  Scholtz  and  at  Juilliard  with  the  late  Leonard 
Rose.  Mr.  Ma  has  appeared  frequently  with  the  Boston  Symphony  since  his  debut  in  February 
1983;  he  has  recorded  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  and  the  Schoenberg/Monn  Cello  Concerto  with 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  for  Sony  Classical. 
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THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  contributors  for  their  generous  support  during 
the  1991-92  season.  These  very  special  patrons  have  each  donated  $  1,500  or  more  to  the Tanglewood  Annual 
Fund,  the  Tanglewood  Business  Annual  Fund,  or  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Capital  gifts  to  the  new 
Concert  Hall  and  Tanglewood  Music  Center  are  recognized  elsewhere  in  the  program  book.  This  roster 
acknowledges  contributions  received  since  September  1,  1991. 


TANGLEWOOD  ANNUAL  FUND 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 
Ms.  Janet  Adams  and 

Mr.  James  Oberschmidt 
Mrs.  Sidney  Albert 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Atkin 
CarlissY.  Baldwin  and 

Randolph  G.  Hawthorne 
Mrs.  Rose  Barell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  Berger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Bernstein 
Harriet  and  Bernard  Bernstein 
Ann  and  Neal  Blackmarr 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Bloom 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  R.  Braus 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Brenner 
Ann  and  Richard  Brown 
Ms.  Sandra  L.  Brown 
Mrs.  Karl  Burack 
Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick 
Joseph  and  Phyllis  Cohen 
Mrs.  A.  WerkCook 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Cornelio 
Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channing  Dichter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Downs 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Edelson 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  M.  Falik 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Nancy  Fitzpatrick  and  Lincoln  Russell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  E.  Fowler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Fraser 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
PriscillaH.  Garlock,  M.D. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  R.  Ginsberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Golber 
Carol  R.  and  Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Joan  and  Richard  Goodkind 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerson  Gordon 
Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kermit  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Gordon 
Charlotte  and  Sheldon  Gross 
Klaus  and  Bobbie  Hallig 
Jerome  P.  Harkins  and 

Farha-Joyce  Haboucha 
William  B.Harris 
William  R.  Harris 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W  Hatch 
Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 
Selma  and  George  Hillman 
Drs.  Joan  and  Jerome  Hoffman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Housholder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  R.  Humes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 
Charles  H.  Jenkins,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Jerome 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kaiser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Kalmanoff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Y.  Kapiloff 
Selma  and  Walter  Kaye 
Mr.  Arthur  Kaufman 
MonsignorLeoA.  Kelty 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F.  Kilmer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Kimmel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Kleinberg 
Barry  S.  Krasner,  M.D. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Langsam 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Leifman 

Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 

Jed  Leshowitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Lesser 

Stuart  A.  Lesser 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  J.  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lieb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Loeb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Marks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  T.  McCain 

David  and  Betsey  McKearnan 

The  Messinger  Family 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  H.  Miller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  T.  Miller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Moody 

David  Naseman  and  Toehl  Harding 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Novotny 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Olzman 

Dr.  Carole  Owens 

Mrs.  Archie  Peace 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Periow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  James  Peterson 

Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 

Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rauch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Reich 

Ms.  Carol  A.  Rennie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Risley 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Rosasco 

Lawrence  M.  Rosenthal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W  Rosgen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merl  L.  Rouse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  B.  Rubin 

Sue  and  David  Rudd 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Sanders 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 
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Martha  and  Aaron  Schecter 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Schnell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Shapiro 

Arthur  T.  Shorin 

Mrs.  JeanetteS.  Simon 

Mrs.  Pollard  Simons 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L  Singleton 

Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 


Dr.  Norman  Stearns  and  Mrs.  Irma 

Mann  Stearns 
Daniel  and  Helene  Sterling 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  J.  Stichman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 
Aso  Tavitian 

William  and  Juliana  Thompson 
Richard  J.  Trant,  Jr. 
Theodore  J.  Trombly 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Tytel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Verebay 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Weiller  III 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Werner 
Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.R  Whitney 
Robert  I.  Wishnick  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  A.  Wyman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Zemsky 
Dr.  Richard  M.  Ziter 
Anonymous  (7) 


TANGLEWOOD  BUSINESS  ANNUAL  FUND 


Berkshire  Associates  for  Neurological  Diseases 
Eugene  W.  Leibowitz,  M.D. 

Classical  Tents 
EricWilska 

Crane  and  Company,  Inc. 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  and  Jack  Fitzpatrick 

Dresser-Hull  Company 
Richard  F.  Shields 

The  Fahey  Beverage  Company 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin 

Fairwinds  Gourmet  Coffee 
Michael  J.  Sullivan 

General  Electric  Plastics 

Hickey-Birches  Funeral  Home 
Paul  J.  and  Maureen  J.  Hickey 

Kay-Bee  Toy  Stores 
Ronald  Staffieri 


J.H.  Maxymillian,  Inc. 
James  Maxymillian 

Merchant  du  Vin 

Newgrange  Financial  Services,  Inc. 
Bruce  P.  Kelly 

Petricca  Industries,  Inc. 

Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  J.  Colvin 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Jane  and  Jack  Fitzpatrick 

The  Studley  Press,  Inc. 

Taylor  Rental  Center 
John  and  Joanne  Heaton 

Whitestone  Photo 

Yankee  Candle  Company 
Michael  J.  Kittredge 
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TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 


Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ  Company 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. P.  Barger 

Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

Ann  and  Alan  H.  Bernstein 

Boston  Showcase  Company 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Ms.  Helen  Ladd  Brackett 

The  Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Foundation 

The  Britten-Pears  Foundation 

Mrs.  Karl  Burack 

Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick 

Gordon  Clark  Memorial  Trust 

Mrs.  Eunice  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Cohen 

Country  Curtains 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Deely 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 

Dynatech  Corporation 

English  Speaking  Union 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Fisher 

The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 

Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation 

Charles  and  Sara  Goldberg  Charitable 

Trust 
The  William  and  Mary  Greve 

Foundation 
Ira  Haupt  II 

Mrs.  Boris  A.  Jackson  (d) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Leonard  Kandell  and  Dr.  Alice 

Kandell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  B.  Kay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 
The  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 
Ms.  Barbara  Kroll 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kruvant 


Ms.  Barbara  LaMont 
Mrs.  Peter  LB.  Lavan 
Ms.  Barbara  Lee/Raymond  E.  Lee 

Foundation 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Linde 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London 
James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation 
Wynton  Marsalis 
Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  T  Mertz 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Moody 
Mu  Phi  Epsilon  Memorial  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 
Olivetti  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Bessie  Pappas  Charitable 

Foundation 
The  Pew  Charitable  Trusts 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Powers 
The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 
Frederick  W  Richmond  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Sagner 
Miss  Idah  L.  Salzman 
Ms.  Helen  Sangster 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Schneider 
Mrs.  Pollard  Simons 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 
Ms.  Mary  Hunting  Smith 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wylde 
In  memory  of  Samuel  Chelimsky 
Anonymous  (2) 
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Seats  at  Tanglewood 
are  Yours  for  the  Giving 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  would  like  to  offer  you  a  perma- 
nent place  at  Tanglewood  along  with  the  masters  of  great  music. 
A  gift  of  $2,500  will  enable  you  to  endow  your  favorite  seat  in  the 
Koussevitzky  Music  Shed.  Your  name,  or  that  of  someone  you 
wish  to  honor  or  memorialize,  will  be  inscribed  on  a  plaque  and 
affixed  to  the  seat  you  have  chosen. 

By  endowing  a  seat  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  you  will 
help  to  ensure  that  future  summers  in  the  Berkshires  will  be 
filled  with  glorious  music.  Your  endowed  seat  will  also  give  you 
a  rare  opportunity  to  have  a  personal  and  lasting  association 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

For  further  information  about  Tanglewood's  Endowed  Seat 
Program  or  other  endowment  opportunities  offered  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  please  contact  Joyce  Serwitz  at  the 
Friends  Office;  Tanglewood;  Lenox,  MA  01240;  (413)  637-1600;  or 
the  Development  Office;  Symphony  Hall;  Boston,  MA  02115; 
(617)638-9273. 
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TheTANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  is  maintained 
for  advanced  study  in  music  and  sponsored  by  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Kenneth  Haas,  Managing  Director 
Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Manager  ofTanglewood 
Josiah  Stevenson,  Director  of  Development 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 
Leon  Fleisher,  Artistic  Director 
Gilbert  Kalish,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty, 
Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Chair 
Richard  Ortner,  Administrator 
Robin  J.  Yorks,  Director  ofTanglewood  Development 
James  E.  Whitaker,  Chief  Coordinator 
Harry  Shapiro,  Orchestra  Manager 


Tanglewood  on  Parade 

Wednesday,  August  5,  1992 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
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2:00       Gates  Open 

2:00       Boston  University 

Tanglewood  Institute: 
Brass  Fanfares  at 
Main  Gate  Drive 
(Rear  of  Shed  in 
case  of  rain) 

2:30       Boston  University 

Tanglewood  Institute 
Chamber  Music  Concert 
(Chamber  Music  Hall) 

2:30       Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Fellowship  Chamber  Music 
(Theatre-Concert  Hall) 

3:45       Boston  University 

Tanglewood  Institute 
Young  Artists  Chorus 
and  Orchestra 
(Koussevitzky  Music  Shed) 

4:00       Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Fellowship  Vocal  Concert 
(Chamber  Music  Hall) 


5:30       Alpine  Horn  Demonstration 
(Lawn  near  Chamber  Music 
Hall;  Shed  if  rain) 

5:45       Balloon  Ascension 
(Lawn  near  Box  Lot, 
weather  permitting) 

6:00       Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Fellowship  Wind  Music 
(Main  House  porch; 
Chamber  Music  Hall 
in  case  of  rain) 

7:00       Berkshire  Highlanders 
(Lion  Gate;  rear  of 
Shed  in  case  of  rain) 

8:00       Fanfares 

(Koussevitzky  Music  Shed) 

8:30       Gala  Concert 

(Koussevitzky  Music  Shed) 
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Hot  air  balloon  courtesy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Joseph  of  Lebanon,  New  Jersey 

Alpine  horns  courtesy  of  BSO  horn  player  Daniel  Katzen 

Artillery  and  cannon  supplied  by  Eastover,  Inc. 

Scottish  folk  music  courtesy  of  the  Berkshire  Highlanders 

Fireworks  over  the  Stockbridge  Bowl  following  the  Gala  Concert 


A  Message  from  Seiji  Ozawa 


Tanglewood  on  Parade  is  a  festive  celebra- 
tion with  a  special  purpose:  to  provide 
funds  to  support  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center.  The  proceeds  from  every  ticket 
sold  today  will  help  us  offer  tuition-free 
fellowships  to  the  young  musicians  who 
study  here  each  summer.  This  freedom 
from  financial  concerns  allows  some  of 
the  most  talented  artists  from  across  the 
country  and  around  the  world  to  come  to 
Tanglewood  for  a  eight-week  residency  in 
which  they  focus  all  of  their  attention  on 
the  most  intense  levels  of  music-making. 
We  thank  all  of  you  who  share  our  love  of 
great  music  for  helping  to  keep  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center  strong. 

This  summer  is  an  exciting  one  for  all 
of  us  at  Tanglewood  as  we  look  forward  to 
celebrating  a  new  milestone.  Many  of  you 
are  aware  that  the  old  Theatre-Concert 
Hall,  the  principal  building  in  which  we 
work  at  the  Music  Center,  is  no  longer  a 
suitable  home  for  our  TMC  Orchestra 
concerts,  vocal  recitals,  and  concerts  of 
chamber  and  contemporary  music.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  Tanglewood's  new 
Concert  Hall  will  soon  become  a  reality. 
So  far  the  campaign  has  received  over 
$7  million  in  gifts  and  pledges  toward  a 
construction  goal  of  $8. 7  million.  We  are 
thrilled  at  the  prospect  of  breaking 
ground  for  the  building  this  fall,  and 
opening  the  new  Concert  Hall  to  Tangle- 
wood audiences  in  1994.  Our  objective 
in  providing  artists  and  audiences  with 
this  new  performance  facility  is  not  to 
attract  larger  crowds.  In  fact,  the  new 
Concert  Hall  will  have  only  1,200  indoor 
seats,  about  100  more  than  the  existing 
Theatre-Concert  Hall.  Our  primary  con- 
cern is  to  provide,  at  long  last,  a  comfort- 
able and  acoustically  excellent  environ- 
ment for  everyone  who  shares  the  musical 
experience.  I  hope  you  will  join  me  in 
supporting  this  important  project,  and 


help  sustain  our  high  standards  of  musi- 
cal excellence,  and  the  international 
reputation  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center.  I  know  you  will  be  happy  with  the 
results. 

The  summer  I  spent  at  Tanglewood  as  a 
Fellow  in  1960  was  one  of  the  most  chal- 
lenging and  stimulating  periods  of  my 
musical  life.  There  is  no  other  place  in 
the  world  like  Tanglewood,  where  a  young 
musician  is  inspired  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  by  the  preeminent 
guest  conductors  and  soloists  who  per- 
form here,  in  the  magnificent  surround- 
ings of  the  Berkshires.  We  must  ensure 
that  Tanglewood  continues  to  provide  this 
unparalleled  experience  to  future  genera- 
tions of  musicians.  Today  we  celebrate 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  rich  his- 
tory and  the  wonderful  talent  assembled 
here  this  summer.  At  the  same  time,  we 
look  forward  to  a  glorious  future. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Center 


Tanglewood  is  much  more  than  a  pleas- 
ant, outdoor,  summer  concert  hall;  it  is 
also  the  site  of  one  of  the  most  influential 
centers  for  advanced  musical  study  in  the 
world.  Here,  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  which  has  been  maintained  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  ever 
since  its  establishment  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Serge  Koussevitzky  in  1940, 
provides  a  wide  range  of  specialized 
training  and  experience  for  young  musi- 
cians from  all  over  the  world.  Now  in  its 
seventh  year  under  Artistic  Director  Leon 
Fleisher,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990. 

The  school  opened  formally  on  July  8, 
1940,  with  speeches — Koussevitzky, 
alluding  to  the  war  then  raging  in  Europe, 
said,  "If  ever  there  was  a  time  to  speak  of 
music,  it  is  now  in  the  New  World" — and 
music,  the  first  performance  of  Randall 
Thompson's  Alleluia  for  unaccompanied 
chorus,  which  was  written  for  the  cere- 
mony and  arrived  less  than  an  hour  before 
the  event  was  to  begin,  but  which  made 
such  an  impression  that  it  has  remained 
the  traditional  opening  music  each  sum- 
mer. The  TMC  was  Koussevitzky's  pride 
and  joy  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  assem- 
bled an  extraordinary  faculty  in  composi- 
tion, operatic  and  choral  activities,  and 
instrumental  performance;  he  himself 
taught  the  most  gifted  conductors. 

The  emphasis  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  has  always  been  not  on  sheer 
technique,  which  students  learn  with 
their  regular  private  teachers,  but  on 
making  music.  Although  the  program  has 
changed  in  some  respects  over  the  years, 
the  emphasis  is  still  on  ensemble  per- 
formance, learning  chamber  music  and 
the  orchestral  literature  with  talented 
fellow  musicians  under  the  coaching  of  a 
master  musician/teacher.  Many  of  the 
pieces  learned  this  way  are  performed  in 


TMC  recitals;  each  summer  brings  trea- 
sured memories  of  exciting  performances 
by  talented  young  professionals  beginning 
a  love  affair  with  a  great  piece  of  music. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orches- 
tra performs  weekly  in  concerts  covering 
the  entire  repertory  under  the  direction 
of  student  conductors  as  well  as  members 
of  the  TMC  faculty  and  visitors  who  are 
in  town  to  lead  the  BSO  in  its  festival 
concerts.  The  quality  of  this  orchestra, 
assembled  for  just  eight  weeks  each  sum- 
mer, regularly  astonishes  visitors.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  list  all  the  distin- 
guished musicians  who  have  been  part  of 
this  annual  corps  of  young  people  on  the 
verge  of  a  professional  career  as  in- 
strumentalists, singers,  conductors,  and 
composers.  But  it  is  worth  noting  that 
20%  of  the  members  of  the  major  orches- 
tras in  this  country  have  been  students  at 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  that 
figure  is  constantly  rising. 

Today  there  are  three  principal  pro- 
grams at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center, 
each  with  appropriate  subdivisions.  The 


Serge  Koussevitzky 


Fellowship  Program  provides  a  demanding 
schedule  of  study  and  performance  for 
students  who  have  completed  most  of 
their  training  in  music  and  who  are 
awarded  fellowships  to  underwrite  their 
expenses.  It  includes  courses  of  study  for 
instrumentalists,  vocalists,  conductors, 
and  composers.  The  Tanglewood  Seminars 
are  a  series  of  special  instructional  pro- 
grams, this  summer  including  the  Phyllis 
Curtin  Seminar  for  Singers  and  a  Seminar 
for  Conductors.  Beginning  in  1966,  edu- 
cational programs  at  Tanglewood  were 
extended  to  younger  students,  mostly  of 
high-school  age,  when  Erich  Leinsdorf 
invited  the  Boston  University  School  for 
the  Arts  to  become  involved  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  activities 
in  the  Berkshires.  Today,  Boston  Univer- 


sity, through  its  Tanglewood  Institute, 
sponsors  programs  that  offer  individual 
and  ensemble  instruction  to  talented 
younger  musicians,  with  twelve  separate 
programs  for  performers  and  composers. 

Today,  alumni  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  play  a  vital  role  in  the  musical  life 
of  the  nation.  Tanglewood  and  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  projects  with  which 
Serge  Koussevitzky  was  involved  until  his 
death,  have  become  a  fitting  shrine  to  his 
memory,  a  living  embodiment  of  the 
vital,  humanistic  tradition  that  was  his 
legacy.  At  the  same  time,  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  maintains  its  commitment 
to  the  future  as  one  of  the  world's  most 
important  training  grounds  for  the  com- 
posers, conductors,  instrumentalists, 
and  vocalists  of  tomorrow. 


Seiji  Ozawa  conducts  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 


Gala  Concert 


TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 

Wednesday,  August  5,  at  8:30 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
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SEIJI  OZAWA,  LEON  FLEISHER,  and  GRANT  LLEWELLYN,  conductors 
PETER  SERKIN,  piano 
PAMELA  FRANK,  violin 
YO-YO  MA,  cello 


BERLIOZ 


BEETHOVEN 


Roman  Carnival  Overture 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA, 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 

Concerto  in  C  for  piano,  violin,  and 
cello,  Opus  56 

Allegro 

Largo 

Rondo  alia  polacca 

PETER  SERKIN,  piano;  PAMELA  FRANK,  violin; 

YO-YO  MA,  cello 
TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA, 

LEON  FLEISHER  conductor 


INTERMISSION 


SCHUMAN 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


New  England  Triptych,  Three  Pieces  for 
Orchestra  after  William  Billings 

Be  Glad  Then,  America 
When  Jesus  Wept 
Chester 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
GRANT  LLEWELLYN,  conductor 

Ceremonial  Overture,  1812 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA  and 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conductor 


Baldwin  piano 

Peter  Serkin  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 


Hector  Berlioz  (1803-1869)  conceived  the  music  that  we  now  know  as  the  Roman 
Carnival  Overture  as  an  instrumental  interlude  in  his  opera  Benvenuto  Cellini,  based 
on  the  brilliant  if  somewhat  self-serving  autobiography  of  the  colorful  Renaissance 
sculptor.  The  opera  was  produced  on  October  10,  1838,  at  the  Paris  Opera,  and  it 
occasioned  a  noisy  scandal.  It  was  the  first  and  last  time  in  his  life  that  Berlioz  would 
have  a  performance  at  the  Opera.  Though  the  failure  was  caused  far  more  by  the  pro- 
duction itself  and  the  stuffy  conservatism  of  French  audiences  than  by  Berlioz's  music 
(as  modern  revival  and  a  recording  make  clear),  the  composer  realized  that  there  was 
little  hope  of  another  performance  soon — certainly  not  in  Paris.  So  in  1844  he  con- 
verted an  instrumental  interlude  from  the  opera  into  the  "characteristic  overture" 
entitled  Roman  Carnival.  This  is  a  reference  to  the  annual  period  before  the  begin- 
ning of  Lent  when  everyone  in  Renaissance  Rome  indulged  in  flights  of  wild  excess. 
The  music  begins  with  the  briefest  fragment  of  an  Allegro,  which  breaks  off  for  a  slow 
introduction;  eventually  the  fast  material  hinted  at  in  the  opening  returns  for  a  bril- 
liant conclusion.  Though  Benvenuto  Cellini  was  forgotten  in  Berlioz's  lifetime,  this 
overture  rapidly  achieved  a  separate  fame  for  the  kaleidoscopic  flamboyance  of  its 
orchestration  and  its  frenetic  energy. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven  (1770-1827)  composed  his  Triple  Concerto,  Opus  56, 
for  his  pupil  and  patron,  the  Archduke  Rudolph  of  Austria,  who  was  a  pianist  and 
amateur  composer.  The  concerto  was  intended  for  performance  by  the  Archduke 
himself,  along  with  his  court  violinist  and  cellist.  For  this  reason  Beethoven  made  the 
piano  part  much  easier  than  those  of  the  two  string  soloists.  He  sketched  the  first 
movement  early  in  1803  and  continued  working  on  it  the  following  year,  while  also 
planning  and  composing  two  of  his  most  famous  piano  sonatas  (the  Waldstein  and  the 
Appassionato)  and  the  first  of  the  Razumovsky  quartets.  The  Archduke  presumably 
kept  the  manuscript  of  the  finished  work  (it  is  now  lost)  and  took  part  in  private  per- 
formances. The  parts  were  published  in  1807,  and  the  work  was  publicly  performed 
in  Vienna's  Augarten  in  May  1808.  From  the  beginning  the  Triple  Concerto  was  an 
unusual  work,  Beethoven's  only  concerto  for  more  than  one  soloist.  The  first  move- 
ment is  far  more  leisurely  and  less  heaven-storming  than  Beethoven's  other  composi- 
tions of  the  same  time,  reveling  instead  in  the  genial  interplay  of  sonorities.  The 
short  Largo  in  A-flat  provides  a  wonderful  moment  of  repose  before  embarking  on  the 
polonaise  that  comprises  the  finale. 

William  Schuman  (1910-1992),  who  died  last  winter,  was  one  of  a  few  remaining 
American  composers  who  owed  his  career  largely  to  the  support  and  encouragement 
of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  the  Boston  Symphony's  legendary  music  director  from  1925  to 
1949.  Though  a  lifelong  New  Yorker,  Schuman  often  said  that  he  considered  Boston 
his  second  home.  In  1956  he  paid  tribute  to  one  of  the  earliest  American  composers 
to  achieve  anything  like  general  fame — the  one-eyed  tanner-composer  William  Bil- 
lings. Billings  (1746-1800)  was  a  singing-master,  who  traveled  from  town  to  town 
setting  up  singing-schools  for  the  entire  community.  These  involved  a  few  days'  or  a 
few  weeks'  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  reading  music  and  rehearsals  of  some  of 
the  pieces  in  the  songbook  that  the  instructor  sold  to  the  members  of  the  class,  fol- 
lowed by  a  concert  of  the  newly  learned  music.  These  concerts  were  often  a  high 
point  in  the  local  cultural  season  (especially  in  rural  communities).  Billings  pub- 
lished four  volumes  of  his  music,  and  some  of  his  pieces  achieved  considerable  fame. 
Many  of  them  have  become  well-known  through  a  revival  of  the  old  tunebooks  by 


modern  singing  groups.  Recently  Billings  became — appropriately — the  first  Amer- 
ican composer  whose  complete  works  were  published  in  a  critical  scholarly  edition. 
In  his  New  England  Triptych,  William  Schuman  took  three  of  Billings's  vocal  works 
and  recreated  them  in  an  elaborated  orchestral  version.  "Be  Glad  Then,  America"  is 
exuberant  and  outgoing.  The  second,  "When  Jesus  Wept,"  was  a  round,  and  Schuman 
faithfully  kept  its  mood  and  canonic  structure.  The  finale  draws  on  "Chester," 
perhaps  Billings's  best-known  piece,  particularly  after  he  added  a  new  set  of  words 
following  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution: 

Let  tyrants  shake  their  iron  rods, 
And  slavery  clank  her  galling  chains. 
We  fear  them  not,  we  trust  in  God — 
New  England's  God  forever  reigns! 

This  tune  became  regarded  as  the  "battle  hymn  of  the  Revolution,"  and  Schuman's 
arrangement  fully  preserves  its  martial,  and  marching,  character. 

Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  (1840-1893)  composed  his  concert  overture  with  the 
official  title  "The  Year  1812"  in  1880;  it  was  first  performed  in  Moscow  on  August  20, 
1882.  The  central  event  of  the  year  1812  for  any  Russian,  of  course,  was  Napoleon's 
discomfiture  at  Moscow  and  his  humiliating  and  devastating  march  back  to  western 
Europe.  Tchaikovsky  composed  this  musical  tribute  to  the  Russian  victory  essentially 
as  a  potboiler,  aimed  at  popular  success,  and  in  that  he  achieved  his  goal.  The  quota- 
tion of  familiar  tunes  (familiar,  at  least,  to  his  Russian  audience)  guaranteed  a  patrio- 
tic response.  The  hymn  "God  preserve  the  Tsar,"  the  appearance  of  La  Marseillaise 
gradually  overwhelmed  by  the  "Russian"  music,  and  the  concluding  Imperial  an- 
them, reinforced  by  bells  and  cannon,  have  made  the  overture  a  popular  showpiece 
from  its  very  first  performance. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Seiji  Ozawa  is  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Pianist/conductor/teacher  Leon  Fleisher  is  Artistic  Director  of  the  Tanglewood 

Center. 
Grant  Llewellyn  is  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  an 

alumnus  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 
Pianist  Peter  Serkin  and  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  are  on  the  faculty  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 

Center.  American  violinist  Pamela  Frank  will  collaborate  in  chamber  music 

performances  with  Messrs.  Serkin  and  Ma  this  coming  season. 


TMC  Opening  Exercises  in  the  late  1940s:  among  those  pictured  are  (front  bench,  from 
left)  Lukas  Foss,  TMC  Dean  Ralph  Berkowitz,  Aaron  Copland,  and  Serge  Koussevitzky 
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Tanglewood  Music  Center  1992  Fellowship  Program 


Violins 

Patricia  Ahern,  Andover,  MN 

Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 
Brynn  Albanese,  Palos  Verdes,  CA 

Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 
Michael  Arlt,  Weimar,  Germany 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.,  Fellowship 
Jorge  Avila,  San  Pedro  Sula,  Honduras 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman  Fellowship 
Melvin  Chen,  Nashville,  TN 

Harry  Stedman  Fellowship 
Robert  Chiu,  San  Marino,  CA 

Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship 
Sarah  Clendenning,  Hanover,  NH 

Stuart  Haupt  Fellowship 
Lisa  Ferguson,  New  York,  NY 

Max  Winder  Violin  Fellowship 
Julia  Grueninger,  Morehead,  KY 

Katherine  and  Boris  A .  Jackson  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Alicia  Huang,  Baltimore,  MD 

William  Kroll  Memorial  Fellowship 
Kyra  Humphreys,  London,  England 

Eunice  Cohen  Fellowship 
Christina  Hunting,  Winter  Park,  FL 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 
Susan  Hytken,  Eureka,  CA 

Northern  California  Fund  Fellowship 
Sonia  Jun,  East  Amherst,  NY 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Anna  Kim,  New  York,  NY 

Rita  Meyer  Fellowship 
Kristine  Kolbinger,  New  City,  NY 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Fellowship 
Joan  Kwuon,  Northridge,  CA 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Jane  Price,  W.  Lafayette,  IN 

Anonymous  Fellowship 
Milana  Reiche,  Louisville,  KY 

Claudette  SorellMu  Phi  Epsilon  Fellowship 
Rebecca  Rhee,  Honolulu,  HI 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Sarah  Roth,  Chelmsford,  MA 

Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Sae  Shiragami,  Ryugasaki,  Japan 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Olaf-Torsten  Spies,  Freiberg,  Germany 

Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship 
Timothy  Summers,  Charlottesville,  VA 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  Fellowship  in 

Honor  of  Eleanor  Panasevich 


Madoka  Suzuki,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 

HisakoTakahashi,  Tokyo,  Japan 
Morris  A.  Schapiro  Fellowship 

Hilary  Walther,  Concord,  MA 

Harry  and  Marion  Dubbsl Brookline  Youth 
Concerts  Awards  Committee  Fellowship 

Violas 

Matthew  Dane,  Veazie,  ME 

Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship 
Jeremy  Gershfeld,  Bethesda,  MD 

Abby  and  Joe  Nathan  Fellowship 
Marka  Gustavsson,  Greencastle,  IN 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau  Fellowship 
Irene  Haverkamp,  Heerde,  The  Netherlands 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 
Ori  Kam,  Tel  Aviv,  Israel 

Lola  and  Edwin  Jaffe  Fellowship 
Amy  Long,  Spartanburg,  SC 

Wilhelmina  Sandwen  Fellowship 
Joanna  Mendoza,  Mequon,  WI 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Daniel  Panner,  Rochester,  NY 

Arthur  Fiedler  I  Leo  Wasserman  Fellowship 
Dov  Scheindlin,  New  York,  NY 

Surdna  Foundation  Fellowship 
Stefan  Schmidt,  Dusseldorf,  Germany 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Joli  Wu,  Santa  Monica,  CA 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
YangYu,  Shanghai 

Starr  Foundation  Fellowship 

Cellos 

Susannah  Chapman,  Bethlehem,  PA 

Haskell  Gordon  Memorial  Fellowship 
Douw  Fonda,  Bolton,  MA 

Naomi  and  Philip  Kruvant  Fellowship 
Eric  Gaenslen,  Burlingame,  CA 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Julian  Hersh,  Mill  Valley,  CA 

Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation  Fellowship 
Eric  Kutz,  Bridgewater,  CT 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Bridget  MacRae,  Victoria,  Canada 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Elizabeth  Simkin,  Seattle,  WA 

Charles  and  Sara  Goldberg  Charitable  Trust 

Fellowship 
Johan  Stern,  Laxa,  Sweden 

Anonymous  Fellowship 


Rebecca  Thornblade,  Auburndale,  MA 

Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowship 
Felix  Wang,  Okemos,  MI 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Sophie  Wilier,  Vancouver,  Canada 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis  Fellowship 
Sofia  Zappi,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

William  F.  and  Juliana  W.  Thompson 

Fellowship 

Basses 

Josee  Deschenes,  St.  Elisabeth,  Canada 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 
Sebastien  Dube,  Quebec  City,  Canada 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Kenneth  Harper,  Princeton,  NJ 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation  Fellowship 
Owen  Lee,  Santa  Monica,  CA 

Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick  Fellowship 
Anthony  Manzo,  Winter  Haven,  FL 

Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks  Fellowship 
Jacqueline  Pickett,  Atlanta,  GA 

Nat  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship 
Tracy  Rowell,  Webster,  TX 

Lucy  Lowell  Fellowship 
MichikoTsuzuku,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 

Flute/Piccolo 

Karla  Kvam,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 
Nathalie  Lacaille,  Montreal,  Canada 

Tappan  Dixey  Brooks  Fellowship 
Melissa  Mielens,  East  Greenbush,  NY 

Merrill  Lynch  Fellowship 
Catherine  Ransom,  Edina,  MN 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis  Fellowship 
Gen  Shinkai,  Westfield,  NJ 

Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi  Fellowship 

Oboe/English  Horn 

Barbara  Bishop,  Sarasota,  FL 

Jane  W.  Bancroft  Fellowship 
Jessie  Cooper,  New  York,  NY 

Fernand  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 
Eric  Olson,  Pennington,  NJ 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation  Fellowship 
Stephanie  Shapiro,  Great  Barrington,  MA 

Country  Curtains  Fellowship 
Jennifer  Slowik,  Williamsville,  VT 

Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 


Clarinets 

Ivan  Garcia,  Benidorm,  Spain 

H.  Eugene  and  Ruth  B.  Jones  Fellowship 
Robert  Plane,  Great  Yarmouth,  England 

English-Speaking  Union  Fellowship 
Ilya  Shterenberg,  Zhitomir,  Russia 

Susan  Kaplan/ Ami  Trauber  Fellowship 
Daniel  Spitzer,  New  York,  NY 

Darling  Family  Fellowship 
Susan  Warner,  Otsego,  MI 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Moody  Fellowship 

Bass  Clarinet 

Ben  Freimuth,  Upper  Marlboro,  MD 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 

Bassoon/Contrabassoon 

Jean  Cortese,  New  York,  NY 

Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 
Shawn  Mouser,  Boston,  MA 

Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr.,  and  IBM  Matching 

Grant  Fellowship 
Elizabeth  Paine,  Alexandria,  VA 

Dr.  John  H.  Knowles  Memorial  Fellowship 
James  Rodgers,  Glendora,  CA 

Sherman  Walt  Fellowship 
John  Ruze,  Concord,  MA 

Helene  R.  and  Norman  Cahners  Fellowship 

Horns 

Oto  Carrillo,  Guatemala 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowship 
Susanna  Drake,  Lexington,  MA 

David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross  Fellowship 
Luiz  Garcia,  Boston,  MA 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Suzanne  George,  Schenectady,  NY 

CD.  Jackson  Fellowship 
David  Parker,  Wolfville,  Canada 

Bessie  Pappas  Fellowship 
Margaret  Smythe,  Boston,  MA 

Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P.  Nickerson 

Fellowship 


Trumpets 

Kurt  Dupuis,  Rochester,  NH 

Andre  Come  Memorial  Fellowship 
Christian  Ferrari,  Rome,  NY 

Karl  Burack  Memorial  Fellowship 
Larry  Knopp,  Oshawa,  Canada 

William  J.  Rubush  Memorial  Fellowship 
Sarah  Lester,  Skokie,  IL 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 
Matthew  Thomas,  Boston,  MA 

Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon  Memorial 

Fellowship 

Tenor  Trombones 

Darren  Acosta,  Metairie,  LA 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 
Joel  Borrelli,  Methuen,  MA 

Robert  and  Sally  King  Fellowship 
Thomas  Kamp,  St.  Louis,  MO 

J  .P.  and  Mary  Barger  Fellowship 

Bass  Trombone 

Eric  Lindblom,  Jamestown,  NY 
Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 

Tuba 

Kenneth  Amis,  Warwick,  Bermuda 
Wynton  Marsalis  Fellowship 

Timpani/Percussion 

Fredrik  Bjorlin,  Stockholm,  Sweden 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 

in  memory  of  Margaret  Grant 
Daniel  Florio,  Fairborn,  OH 

Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane  Fellowship 
Brian  Jones,  Lake  Jackson,  TX 

Judy  Gardiner  Fellowship 
Ian  Craig  McNutt,  Orleans,  MA 

BayBanks  Fellowship 
Robert  Schulz,  Buffalo,  NY 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Joseph  Tompkins,  Houghton,  MI 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 

Harps 

Sarah  Catlin,  N.  Tonawanda,  NY 

John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 

Ellen  Ritscher,  Denton,  TX 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 


Piano/Keyboard 

Katsunori  Ishii,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Anonymous  Fellowship 
Lori  Kaufman,  Franklin,  MI 

Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ  Company 

Fellowship 
John  Root,  Daytona  Beach,  FL 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Fellowship 
Yaron  Rosenthal,  Haifa,  Israel 

Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein  Fellowship 
TinaToglia,  Stony  Brook,  NY 

Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 
Reiko  Uchida,  Rolling  Hills  Estate,  CA 

Peggy  Rockefeller  Fellowship 
Paul  Zdanowicz-Wyse,  Cape  Elizabeth,  ME 

Mrs.  Peter  LB.  Lavan  Fellowship 


Chamber  Ensemble  Residency 

St.  Lawrence  String  Quartet 

Marina  Hoover,  Edmonton,  Canada 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Geoffrey  Nuttall,  Ontario,  Canada 

Donald  Bellamy  Sinclair  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Lesley  Robertson,  Edmonton,  Canada 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Barry  Shiffman,  Ontario,  Canada 

Philip  and  Bernice  Krupp  Fellowship 

Ying  Quartet 

David  Ying,  Winnetka,  IL 

Bristol-Meyers  Squibb  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Janet  Ying,  Winnetka,  IL 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Phillip  Ying,  Winnetka,  IL 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Timothy  Ying,  Winnetka,  IL 

Harold  and  Thelma  Fisher  Fellowship 


Conductors 

Lothar  Konigs,  Aachen,  Germany 
Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Wing-SieYip,  Kowloon,  Hong  Kong 
Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship 


Composers 

Nag  Bhushan 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Edmund  Campion,  Dallas,  TX 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 

in  memory  of  Aaron  Copland 
Cindy  Cox,  Houston,  TX 

Otto  Eckstein  Family  Fellowship 
John  Halle,  Cambridge,  MA 

Reader's  Digest  Fellowship 
David  Home,  Tillicoultry,  Scotland 

Benjamin  Britten  Memorial  Fellowship 
Pierre  Jalbert,  Philadelphia,  PA 

Anonymous  Fellowship 

Voice 

Marianne  Bindig,  Woodstock,  Canada 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company  Fellowship 
Johanne  Blank,  Cleveland  Heights,  OH 

Bradley  Fellowship 
Youmi  Cho,  Seoul,  Korea 

Mildred  A.  Leinbach  Fellowship 
Catherine  Clark,  Fairless  Hills,  PA 

Ruth  and  Alan  Sagner  Fellowship 
Jeffrey  Fahnestock,  Mount  Holly  Springs,  PA 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock  Fellowship 
Tod  Fitzpatrick,  Pasadena,  CA 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Misa  Iwama,  Rumson,  NJ 

Bernice  and  Lizbeth  Krupp  Fellowship 
Janet  Momjian,  Fresno,  CA 

Ruth  and  Jerome  Sherman  Fellowship 
Sanghoon  Oak,  Seoul,  Korea 

Francis  and  Caryn  Powers  Fellowship! 

Ida  L.  Salzman  Fellowship 
Kathleen  Roland,  San  Francisco,  CA 

Stokes  Fellowship 
Paul  Soper,  Boston,  MA 

EdwardS.  Brackett,  Jr.,  Fellowship 
JingWei,  Xian,  China 

Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation 

Fellowship 


Vocal  Coaches 

John  Churchwell,  Knoxville,  TN 

Frederick  W.  Richmond  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Laura  Dahl,  Boston,  MA 

Frelinghuysen  Foundation  Fellowship 
Alan  Darling,  Glasgow,  Scotland 

Gordon  Clark  Memorial  Fellowship 
Shiela  Kibbe,  Boston,  MA 

Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship 
Pierre  McLean,  Montreal,  Canada 

Marie  Gillet  Fellowship 
Kristin  Pankonin,  San  Francisco,  CA 

James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation  Fellowship 
Todd  Sisley,  Scotia,  NY 

R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 


Phyllis  Curtin  Seminar  for  Singers 

Trina  Bulych,  Calgary,  Canada 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Kandell  and 

Alice  Kandell  Scholarship 
Amy  Conn,  Maple  Grove,  MN 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Michael  Connare,  Wakefield,  MA 

Tanglewood  Programmers  and  Ushers 

Scholarship 
Sara  Haus,  New  York,  NY 

Mary  H.  Smith  Scholarship 
Jennifer  Hines,  Lido  Beach,  NY 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Bethany  Hodges,  Oskaloosa,  KS 

Gilbert  and  Ruth  Cohen  Scholarship 
Jessica  Jones 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor  Scholarship 
Gregory  Keil,  Huntington,  NY 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Jeanne  LaForgia,  Ho-Ho-Kus,  NJ 

Edward  G.  Shufro  Scholarship 
Lisa  Lanzkron,  Medford,  MA 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Margaret  Lattimore,  Potsdam,  NY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy  Scholarship 
Emily  Martin,  Burlington,  CT 

Eugene  Cook  Scholarship 
Heidi  Menzenberg,  Tewksbury,  MA 

Leah  Jansizian  Memorial  Scholarship 
Rajul  Parekh,  Bombay,  India 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Sinead  Pratschke,  Guelph,  Canada 

Tisch  Foundation  Scholarship 


Marcos  Pujol,  Toronto,  Canada 

Patricia  Plum  Wylde  Scholarship 
Stacie  Robinson,  Toronto,  Canada 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Theresa  Santiago,  Bronx,  NY 

Andrall  and  Joanne  Pearson  Scholarship 
Gina  Silverman,  Palo  Alto,  CA 

Edward  and  Joyce  Linde  Scholarship 
Robert  Stafford,  Sausalito,  CA 

William  E.  Crofut  Family  Scholarship 
Mark  Swindler,  McGehee,  AR 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Katherine  Vetter,  Greenfield,  MA 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Victoria  Wolfe,  East  Islip,  NY 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Edith  Yeager,  West  Hartford,  CT 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 


Seminar  for  Conductors 

Dante  Anzolini,  Berisso,  Argentina 

Omar  del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Scholarship 
Ricardo  Averbach,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Maurice  Abravanel  Scholarship 
Sergio  Bernal,  Bogota,  Colombia 

Omar  del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Scholarship 
Michele  Carulli,  Milan,  Italy 

Olivetti  Foundation  Scholarship 
Cindy  Egolf-Sham  Rao,  Ann  Arbor,  MI 

Clowes  Fund  Scholarship 
Scott  Gregg,  Baltimore,  MD 

Andrew  Schenck  Memorial  Scholarship 
Miguel  Harth-Bedoya,  Lima,  Peru 

Omar  del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Scholarship 
Kunihiko  Ishii,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Evelyn  and  Phil  Spitalny  Scholarship 
Kim  Kluge,  Madison,  WI 

Barbara  Lee  I Raymond  E.  Lee  Foundation 

Scholarship 
Michal  Leshem,  Tel  Aviv,  Israel 

Hannah  Schneider  Scholarship 
Ryusuke  Numajiri,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Clotilde  Otranto,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Edwin  and  Elaine  London  Scholarship 
Susan  Davenny  Wyner,  Boston,  MA 

William  and  Mary  Greve  Foundation 

Scholarship 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  1991-92 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Music  Directorship  endowed  by  John  Moors  Cabot 


First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 

Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 
Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

EnidL.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 
Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Lucia  Lin 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B. 

Arnold,,  Jr.,  chair,  fully  funded 

in  perpetuity 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland 

chair 

Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 

Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 
Raymond  Sird 

Ruth  and  Carl  Shapiro  chair 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb 
chair 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
*Harvey  Seigel 
*Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 


*  Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 

*  James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 
*Victor  Romanul 
§  Joseph  Conte 

§  Lisa  Crockett 

§  Alexander  Romanul 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 
Robert  Barnes 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
^Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 

*  Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 
§  Susan  Culpo 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro 

chair 
Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  L.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 
Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson 
chair 

*  Jerome  Patterson 

*  Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 


Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 

Bela  Wurtzler 

John  Salkowski 
*  Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 

Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 
Leone  Buyse 

Acting  Principal  Flute 

Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 
Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 
Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
$Wayne  Rapier 

Keisuke  Wakao 
§  Laura  Ahlbeck 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 
Beranek  chair,  fully  funded  in 
perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 
Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
§  Julie  Vaverka 
Thomas  Martin 

E-flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 
Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section 
$0n  sabbatical  leave 
§  Substituting,  Tanglewood  1992 


Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 
Edward  A .  Taft  chair 
Roland  Small 
Richard  Ranti 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 
Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 
Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Margaret  Andersen  Congleton 
chair 

Daniel  Katzen 
Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 

Richard  Mackey 

Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 
Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Peter  Chapman 
Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Timothy  Morrison 

Thomas  Rolfs 


Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
J  .P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 
Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 
Frank  Epstein 
William  Hudgins 

Harps 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 
Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 


Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 
Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Assistant 

Harold  Harris 


Additional  Acknowledgments 


The  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  following  gifts  to 
underwrite  faculty  positions  in  1992: 

Endowed  Gifts 

Berkshire  Chair — Phyllis  Curtin 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Bowles  Chair — Fenwick  Smith,  flute 

Richard  Burgin  Chair — Eugene  Lehner,  viola 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Chair — Gilbert  Kalish,  Chairman  of  the 

Faculty 
Renee  Longy  Chair,  a  gift  of  Jane  and  John  Goodwin — Dennis  Helmrich, 

vocal  music  coach 
Marian  Douglas  Martin  Chair,  endowed  by  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman — 

Peter  Serkin,  piano 
Beatrice  Sterling  Procter  Chair — Louis  Krasner,  violin 
Sana  H.  Sabbagh  and  Hasib  J.  Sabbagh  Chair — Gustav  Meier,  conductor 
Surdna  Foundation  Chair — Edwin  Barker,  double  bass 

Annual  Gifts 

Dynatech  Chair — Roger  Voisin,  trumpet,  teacher  of  solfege 
Frederick  W.  Richmond  Foundation  Chair — Joel  Krosnick,  cello 

The  following  endowed  funds  provide  extraordinary  support  for  the  teaching  activities  of 
the  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER: 

Honorable  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick  Fund 

Louis  Krasner  Fund,  established  by  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 

Eleanor  Naylor  Dana  Visiting  Artist  Fund 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Commissioning  Fund 

The  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  generosity  of 
Acoustic  Research,  which  provided  loudspeakers  for  the  1992  season. 

The  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  generosity  of  the 
Bose  Corporation,  which  provided  loudspeaker  systems  for  Theatre-Concert  Hall  perform- 
ances throughout  the  1992  Tanglewood  season. 

The  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  is  grateful  to  TDK  Electronics  Corporation  for 
the  donation  of  audio  cassettes  for  use  in  recording. 

The  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  acknowledges  with  gratitude  a  grant  from 
The  Pew  Charitable  Trusts,  which  underwrites  the  residency  of  John  Harbison,  1992 
Composer-in-Residence,  and  provides  ongoing  support  for  the  Music  Center's  Compo- 
sition Program. 

The  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  is  also  supported  in  part  through  a  grant  from 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

Cover  art  by  Karen  Magane 
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GOURMET 
COFFEE 

Coffee  as  it  Was  Meant  to  Be 


For  information  about  our 

specialty  coffees,  call  toll  free 

1-800-645-4515. 

We  are  pleased  to  support  Tanglewood  by 

donating  the  gourmet  coffee  served  at  the 

Seranak  Supper  Club,  the  Highwood  Club  and 

the  Tent  Club. 


Farewell  and  Thanks 


Richard  Plaster 


Arthur  Press 


Harry  Shapiro 


Alfred  Robison 


Frank  Smith 


Five  longtime  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  family  are  leaving  the 
orchestra  this  year;  their  devotion  to  the  orchestra — for  a  cumulative  total  of  nearly 
200  years — has  been  evident  both  onstage  and  off.  Two  current  BSO  players — 
Richard  Plaster  and  Arthur  Press — will  retire  at  the  end  of  the  1992  Tanglewood 
season,  as  will  Harry  Shapiro  and  Alfred  Robison.  Frank  Smith  retired  at  the  end  of 
May. 

Born  in  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina,  contrabassoonist  Richard  Plaster  joined 
the  Boston  Symphony  in  1952,  during  Charles  Munch 's  tenure  as  music  director.  He 
holds  a  master's  degree  from  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music;  his  teacher,  Simon  Kovar, 
was  Toscanini's  second  bassoonist  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  Mr.  Plaster  has 
taught  at  the  Boston  Conservatory,  New  England  Conservatory,  and  Boston  Univer- 
sity. At  the  time  of  his  retirement,  he  will  have  been  a  BSO  member  for  forty  years. 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  percussionist/assistant  timpanist  Arthur  Press  was 
appointed  to  the  BSO  in  1956  by  Charles  Munch  and  named  assistant  timpanist  by 
Erich  Leinsdorf  in  1963.  Also  timpanist  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  Mr.  Press  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Juilliard  School,  where  his  teachers  were  Morris  Goldenberg  and  Saul 
Goodman.  Head  of  the  percussion  department  at  the  Boston  Conservatory,  he 


teaches  also  at  his  own  school,  the  Percussion  Academy  in  Newton.  Mr.  Press  is  in  his 
thirty-sixth  year  as  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony. 

Appointed  to  the  BSO  by  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Boston-born  Harry  Shapiro  was  a 
horn  player  with  the  orchestra  for  thirty-nine  years,  from  1937  to  1976,  at  which  time 
he  became  the  BSO's  Assistant  Orchestra  Personnel  Manager,  the  position  he  has 
held  since  then,  adding  up  to  more  than  a  half-century  of  service  to  the  orchestra.  In 
addition,  as  the  BSO's  Transportation  Manager,  he  has  guided  the  orchestra's  players 
through  countless  bus,  train,  and  airport  terminals  onto  stages  on  four  continents. 
He  has  also  been  orchestra  manager  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra,  a 
role  in  which  he  will  continue  even  after  his  official  retirement.  Deeply  devoted  to 
Boston's  musical  community,  Harry  has  also  been  orchestra  consultant  to  the  Wang 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  a  Trustee  and  orchestra  member  for  the  Boston  Bal- 
let, and  orchestra  manager  for  the  Opera  Company  of  Boston. 

BSO  stage  manager  Alfred  Robison,  a  fourth-generation  professional  stagehand 
and  himself  son  of  a  BSO  stage  manager,  grew  up  not  far  from  Symphony  Hall.  He 
began  working  for  the  BSO  in  1956  and  became  the  BSO's  stage  manager  in  1962.  In 
that  position  he  has  been  responsible  for  setting  up  and  managing  the  stage  for  all 
BSO  concerts  and  rehearsals  at  Symphony  Hall  and  Tanglewood,  as  well  as  on  domes- 
tic and  foreign  tours,  logging  literally  thousands  of  concerts  on  four  continents.  Al 
will  retire  at  the  end  of  the  Tanglewood  season  with  more  than  three  decades  of  BSO 
service  to  his  credit. 

Frank  Smith,  supervisor  of  the  Symphony  Hall  house  crew,  became  a  full-time 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  family  in  1958.  For  thirty- four  years  he  was  actively 
involved  with  every  aspect  of  the  maintenance  of,  and  improvements  to,  Symphony 
Hall,  including  Hall  security.  As  keeper  of  the  keys,  Frank  literally  unlocked  the  doors 
of  Symphony  Hall  for  all  who  worked  there  throughout  his  years  of  BSO  service. 

For  their  devotion  to  the  BSO  and  Boston's  musical  community  we  extend  our 
sincere  gratitude  and  appreciation  to  each  of  these  five  gentlemen.  We  wish  them  all 
the  best. 
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Thursday,  August  6,  at  8:30 

JAYNE  WEST,  soprano 

MARY  ANN  McCORMICK,  mezzo-soprano 

RICHARD  CLEMENT,  tenor 

BRIAN  MATTHEWS,  bass 

EMANUEL  AX  and  YOKO  NOZAKI,  piano 

ROBERT  SPANO,  harmonium 

GRANT  LLEWELLYN,  conductor 

TANGLEWOOD  CHOIR 


BRAHMS 


Liebeslieder  Waltzes,  Opus  52,  for 
mixed  voices  and  piano  four-hands 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC 
CENTER  VOCAL  PROGRAM 

Sopranos  Tenors 

Emily  Martin  Michael  Connare 

Heidi  Menzenberg  *Jeffrey  Fahnestock 
*Theresa  Santiago  Mark  Swindler 


Mezzo-sopranos 
Jennifer  Hines 
*Jessica  Jones 
Victoria  Wolfe 


Basses 

Tod  Fitzpatrick 
*  Marcos  Pujol 
Robert  Stafford 


EMANUEL  AX  and  YOKO  NOZAKI,  piano 


*solo  vocalist 


INTERMISSION 


ROSSINI 


Petite  Messe  solennelle,  for  soprano,  alto, 
tenor,  and  bass  soloists,  mixed  chorus, 

two  pianos,  and  harmonium 

(celebrating  the  200th  anniversary  of  Rossini's  birth) 

Kyrie  (Soloists  and  chorus) 

Gloria  (Soloists  and  chorus) 

Gratias  (Alto,  tenor,  and  bass) 

Domine  Deus  (Tenor) 

Qui  tollis  (Soprano  and  alto) 

Quoniam  (Bass) 

Cum  sancto  spiritu  (Soloists  and  chorus) 

Credo  (Soloists  and  chorus) 

Crucifixus  (Soprano) 

Et  resurrexit  (Soloists  and  chorus) 

Offertory:  Preludio  religioso 

Sanctus  (Soloists  and  chorus) 

O  salutaris  (Soprano) 

Agnus  dei  (Alto  and  chorus) 

JAYNE  WEST,  soprano 

MARY  ANN  McCORMICK,  mezzo-soprano 

RICHARD  CLEMENT,  tenor 

BRIAN  MATTHEWS,  bass 

Mr.  AX  and  Ms.  NOZAKI,  pianos 

ROBERT  SPANO,  harmonium 

GRANT  LLEWELLYN,  conductor 

TANGLEWOOD  CHOIR 


Emanuel  Ax  and  Yoko  Nozaki  play  Steinway  pianos. 


Week  6 


Notes 

The  most  popular  of  Brahms's  partsong  works  has  always  been  the  Liebeslieder  Walzer 
(Love- Song  Waltzes).  Published  as  Opus  52  in  1869,  almost  immediately  after  Brahms 
had  finished  composing  it,  the  work  was  first  performed  in  Vienna  on  January  5, 
1870,  and  achieved  instant  popularity.  It  was,  in  fact,  so  much  of  a  hit  that  Brahms 
composed  a  set  ofNeue  Liebeslieder  Walzer  as  Opus  65  five  years  later.  Both  sets  employ 
the  serviceable  but  inconsequential  poetry  of  G.F.  Daumer,  whose  Polydora  provided 
the  lyrics  for  Brahms's  setting.  Both  sets  honor  Brahms's  adopted  home,  Vienna,  and 
are  filled  with  a  characteristic  Viennese  charm;  the  first  is  generally  lighthearted  in 
spirit,  the  second  far  more  passionate,  with  gypsy-laden  Magyar  strains.  In  the  first 
set  the  four-hand  accompaniment  is  entirely  self-sufficient  (indeed,  the  waltzes  are 
frequently  performed  without  voices  at  all).  But  the  total  effect  is  enhanced  when  the 
works  are  presented  as  partsongs,  ringing  the  changes  on  the  various  traditional 
concerns  of  lovers.  There  is  nothing  profound  here,  no  deep  analysis  of  the  erotic 
urge  or  of  human  relationships,  but  as  a  whole  the  songs  range  widely  between  entice- 
ment and  ecstasy,  rage,  joy,  and  despair.  Each  one  of  Daumer's  poems  takes  a  single 
image  as  its  basis,  often  treating  it  in  a  folksong-like  manner.  The  basic  form  of  each 
waltz  is  a  simple  AABB,  often  with  subtle  variations  in  the  repeated  sections.  Brahms 
strings  these  together  in  a  suite  of  waltzes  that  offers  constant  variety  of  texture  and 
tempo,  frequent  harmonic  daring,  and  a  superb  demonstration  of  how  varied  in 
expressive  impact  the  waltz  can  be. 


Liebeslieder  Waltzes,  Op.  52 


1. 

Rede,  Madchen,  allzu  liebes, 
Das  mir  in  die  Brust,  die  kuhle, 
Hat  geschleudert  mit  dem  Blicke 
Diese  wilden  Glutgefuhle! 
Willst  du  nicht  dein  Herz  erweichen, 
Willst  du,  eine  uberfromme, 
Rasten  ohne  trauten  Wonne, 
Oder  willst  du,  dass  ich  komme? 
Rasten  ohne  traute  Wonne, 
Nicht  so  bitter  will  ich  biissen. 
Komme  nur,  du  schwarzes  Auge, 
Komme,  wenn  die  Sterne  griissen. 


Speak,  oh  maiden,  all  too  lovely, 
who  in  my  cool  breast 
have,  with  your  glance,  aroused 
these  wild  feelings  of  passion! 
Won't  you  let  your  heart  be  softened? 
Will  you,  overly  innocent  maid, 
remain  without  love's  delight? 
Or  do  you  wish  me  to  come? 
To  remain  without  love's  delight — 
I  do  not  wish  to  atone,  so  bitterly. 
Come  to  me,  you  black-eyed  maid, 
come,  when  the  stars  beckon. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  generosity  of 
the  Bose  Corporation,  which  has  provided  loudspeaker  systems  for  Theatre- 
Concert  Hall  performances  throughout  the  1992  Tanglewood  season. 


Am  gesteine  rauscht  die  Flut, 
Heftig  angetrieben; 
Wer  da  nicht  zu  seufzen  weiss, 
Lernt  es  unterm  Lieben. 


The  tide  rushes  onto  the  rocks, 
hurled  violently  against  them. 
He  who  does  not  know  how  to  sigh 
will  learn  through  love. 


O  die  Frauen,  o  die  Frauen, 
Wie  sie  Wonne,  Wonne  tauen! 
Ware  lang  ein  Monch  geworden, 
Waren  nicht  die  Frauen,  die  Frauen! 


Oh,  the  women,  the  women, 
what  delight  they  dispense! 
I'd  have  long  since  become  a  monk 
if  it  weren't  for  the  women! 


Wie  des  Abends  schone  Rote 
Mocht  ich  arme  Dime  gliihn, 
Einem,  einem  zu  Gefallen 
Sonder  Ende  Wonne  spruhn. 


Like  evening's  lovely  crimson 
I,  poor  maid,  should  like  to  glow, 
to  please  one,  one  alone, 
to  give  him  endless  bliss. 


Die  griine  Hopfenranke, 

Sie  schlangelt  auf  der  Erde  hin. 

Die  junge,  schone  Dime, 

So  traurig  ist  ihr  Sinn! 

Du,  hore,  griine  Ranke, 

Was  hebst  du  dich  nicht  himmelwarts? 

Du,  hore,  schone  Dime, 

Was  ist  so  schwer  dein  Herz? 

Wie  hobe  sich  die  Ranke, 

Der  keine  Stiitze  Kraft  verleiht? 

Wie  ware  die  Dime  frohlich, 

Wenn  ihr  der  Liebste  weit? 


The  green  hop-vine 

winds  along  close  to  the  ground. 

The  young,  pretty  maiden — 

she  is  so  sorrowful! 

Listen,  you  green  vine, 

why  don't  you  rise  heavenwards? 

Listen,  pretty  girl, 

why  is  your  heart  so  heavy? 

How  could  the  vine  rise  upwards 

without  a  prop  for  strength? 

How  could  the  girl  be  happy 

if  her  lover  is  far  away? 


6. 

Ein  kleiner,  hiibscher  Vogel 
Nahm  den  Flug  zum  Garten  hin 
Da  gab  es  Obst  genug. 
Wenn  ich  ein  hiibscher,  kleiner  Vogel  war, 
Ich  saumte  nicht,  ich  tate  so  wie  der. 
Leimruten  Arglist  lauert  an  dem  Ort, 
Der  arme  Vogel  konnte  nicht  mehr  fort. 
Wenn  ich  ein  hiibscher,  kleiner  Vogel  war, 
Ich  saumte  doch,  ich  tate  nicht  wie  der. 
Der  Vogel  kam  in  eine  schone  Hand, 
Da  tat  es  ihm,  dem  Gliicklichen,  nicht  and. 
Wenn  ich  ein  hiibscher,  kleiner  Vogel  war, 
Ich  saumte  nicht,  ich  tate  doch  wie  der. 


A  pretty  little  bird 

took  flight  to  the  garden 

where  fruit  was  plentiful. 

If  I  were  a  pretty  little  bird, 

I'd  not  delay,  I'd  do  as  he  did. 

Treacherous  bird-lime  awaited  him  there, 

the  poor  bird  could  not  get  away. 

If  I  were  a  pretty  little  bird, 

I'd  delay,  and  not  do  as  he  did. 

The  bird  was  freed  by  a  pretty  hand. 

No  harm  came  to  the  fortunate  one. 

If  I  were  a  pretty  little  bird, 

I'd  not  delay,  I'd  do  as  he  did. 


Wohl  schon  bewadt  war  es  vor  ehe 

Mit  meinem  Leben,  mit  meiner  Liebe; 

Durch  eine  Wad,  ja,  durch  zehn  Wande 

Erkannte  mich  des  Freundes  Sehe. 

Doch  jetzo,  wehe, 

Wenn  ich  dem  Kalten  auch  noch  so  dicht 

Vorm  Auge  stehe, 

Es  merkt's  sein  Auge,  sein  Herze  nicht. 


How  pleasant  it  was  in  the  past, 

with  my  life,  with  my  love; 

through  a  wall,  even  through  ten  walls 

my  friend's  eye  knew  me. 

But  now,  alas, 

no  matter  how  close  I  stand  before  the  eye 

of  the  stony-hearted  man, 

his  eye  and  his  heart  do  not  notice. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 


8. 

Wenn  so  lind  dein  Auge  mir 
Und  so  lieblich  schauet, 
Jede  letzte  Triibe  fliehet, 
Welche  mich  umgrauet. 
Dieser  Liebe  scheme  Glut, 
Lass  sie  nicht  verstieben! 
Nimmer  wird,  wie  ich,  so  treu 
Dich  ein  andrer  lieben. 


When  your  eyes  gaze  so  gently 
and  so  lovingly  at  me, 
every  single  sorrow  flees 
that  had  troubled  me. 
The  warm  glow  of  this  love — 
do  not  let  it  fly  away! 
Never  will  another  love  you 
as  truly  as  I  do. 


Am  Donaustrande,  da  steht  ein  Haus, 
Da  schaut  ein  rosiges  Madchen  aus. 
Das  Madchen,  es  ist  wohl  gut  gehegt, 
Zehn  eiserne  Riegel  sind  vor  dieTiire 

gelegt. 
Zehn  eiserne  Riegel,  das  ist  ein  Spass; 
Die  spreng  ich,  als  waren  sie  nur  von 

Glas. 
Am  Donaustrande,  da  steht  ein  Haus, 
Da  schaut  ein  rosiges  Madchen  aus. 

10. 

O  wie  sanft  die  Quelle  sich 
Durch  die  Wiese  windet! 
O  wie  schon,  wenn  Liebe  sich 
Zu  der  Liebe  findet! 


On  the  Danube's  bank  stands  a  house, 
from  which  a  rosy  maiden  looks  out. 
The  maiden  is  well  guarded; 
ten  iron  bars  are  placed  before  her 

door. 
Ten  iron  bars?  That  is  a  joke; 
I'll  break  them  as  though  they  were 

made  of  glass. 
On  the  Danube's  bank  stands  a  house, 
from  which  a  rosy  maiden  looks  out. 


Oh,  how  gently  the  stream 
winds  through  the  meadow! 
Oh,  how  beautiful  when  love 
can  with  love  unite! 


11. 

Nein,  es  ist  nicht  auszukommen  mit  den 

Leuten; 
Alles  wissen  sie  so  giftig  auszudeuten! 

Bin  ich  heiter,  hegen  soil  ich  lose 

Triebe; 
Bin  ich  still,  so  heisst's,  ich  ware 

irr  aus  Liebe. 
Nein,  es  ist  nicht  auszukommen  mit  den 

Leuten; 
Alles  wissen  sie  so  giftig  auszudeuten! 

12. 

Schlosser,  auf,  und  mache  Schlosser, 
Mache  Schlosser,  Schlosser  ohne  Zahl; 
Denn  die  bosen,  bosen  Mauler 
Will  ich  schliessen,  schliessen  allzumal. 


No,  there's  no  way  of  dealing  with 

such  people; 
for  everything  they  have  a  venomous 

explanation! 
If  I'm  merry,  then  I'm  fostering 

hidden  lusts; 
if  I'm  quiet,  then  it  means,  I'm  mad 

from  love. 
No,  there's  no  way  of  dealing  with 

such  people; 
for  everything  they  have  a  venomous 

explanation! 

Locksmith,  come,  and  make  your  locks, 
many  locks,  locks  without  number; 
for  those  evil,  evil  mouths 
I  want  to  close,  once  and  for  all! 


13. 

Vogelein,  durchrauscht  die  Luft, 
Such  nach  einem  Aste; 
Und  das  Herz,  das  Herz  begehrt's, 
Wo  es  selig  raste. 


The  little  bird  speeds  through  the  air 

in  search  of  a  branch; 

the  heart,  too,  longs 

for  a  place  where  it  can  rest  in  bliss. 


14. 

Sieh,  wie  ist  die  Welle  klar, 
Blickt  der  Mond  hernieder! 
Die  du  meine  Liebe  bist, 
Liebe  du  mich  wieder! 


See  how  clear  the  wave  is 
when  the  moon  looks  down! 
You,  who  are  my  love, 
love  me  in  return! 


15. 

Nachtigall,  sie  singt  so  schon, 
Wenn  die  Sterne  funkeln. 
Liebe  mich,  geliebtes  Herz, 
Kiisse  mich  im  Dunkeln. 

16. 

Ein  dunkeler  Schacht  ist  Liebe, 
Ein  gar  zu  gefahrlicher  Bronnen; 
Da  fiel  ich  hinein,  ich  Armer, 
Kann  weder  noch  horen  noch  sehn, 
Nur  denken  an  meine  Wonnen, 
Nur  stohnen  in  meinen  Wehn. 

17. 

Nicht  wandle,  mein  Licht, 

Dort  aussen  im  Flurbereich, 

Die  Fiisse  wiirden  dir,  die  zarten, 

Zu  nass,  zu  weich. 

All  uberstromt  sind  dort  die  Wege, 

Die  Stege  dir; 

So  uberreichlich  trante 

Dorten  das  Auge  mir. 

18. 

Es  bebet  das  Gestrauche, 
Gestreift  hat  es  im  Fluge 
Ein  Vogelein. 
In  gleicher  Art  erbebet 
Die  Seele  mir, 
Erschuttert  von  Liebe, 
Lust  und  Leide, 
Gedenkt  sie  dein. 

— G.F.  Daumer,  "Polydora" 


The  nightingale  sings  so  beautifully 
when  the  stars  sparkle. 
Love  me,  dearest  heart, 
kiss  me  in  the  darkness. 


Love  is  a  dark  pit, 

a  most  dangerous  well; 

I,  poor  fellow,  fell  into  it, 

and  now  I  can  neither  hear  nor  see, 

but  think  only  on  my  sorrows, 

and  groan  in  my  misery. 


Do  not  roam,  my  beloved, 

out  over  the  fields; 

your  dainty  feet  would  become 

too  wet,  too  soft. 

All  the  lanes  there  are  flooded, 

all  the  paths; 

so  overabundantly  did  my  eyes 

weep  there. 


The  bush  trembles; 
a  little  bird  in  flight  has 
brushed  it. 

In  the  same  way  my  soul 
trembles  within  me, 
convulsed  by  love, 
joy,  and  sorrow, 
it  thinks  of  you. 

— translations  by  S.L. 


Gioacchino  Rossini  was  born  in  Pesaro,  Italy,  on  February  29,  1792,  and  died  in  Paris 
on  November  13,  1868.  He  composed  his  Petite  Messe  solennelle  ("Little  High  Mass") 
during  the  summer  of  1863.  The  premiere  was  a  private  performance  before  an  in- 
vited audience  in  Paris  on  March  14,  1864.  This  is  the  first  performance  at  Tangle- 
wood.  In  its  original  version,  to  be  performed  here,  the  Mass  is  scored  for  soprano, 
alto,  tenor,  and  bass  solos,  mixed  four-part  chorus,  two  pianos,  and  harmonium. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  music  history  why  Gioacchino  Rossini  retired  at 
the  height  of  his  fame,  after  the  production  of  William  Tell  in  1829,  and  spent  the 
remaining  thirty-nine  years  of  his  life  composing  nothing  but  a  few  small  vocal  and 
piano  pieces,  to  which  he  gave  the  collective  title  "Sins  of  my  Old  Age"  (though  he  was 
only  thirty-seven  at  the  time  of  his  withdrawal  from  the  operatic  world).  During  the 
period  of  retirement,  he  spent  several  years  as  director  of  the  conservatory  in 
Bologna,  but  in  1848  Rossini  took  up  his  final  residence  in  France,  where  he  had 
enjoyed  his  last  operatic  triumphs  some  two  decades  earlier.  He  built  a  villa  in  Passy, 
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where  he  composed  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  least-known  choral  master- 
pieces of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Rossini  wrote  the  Petite  Messe  solennelle,  his  first  large-scale  composition  in  twenty 
years,  in  the  summer  of  1863.  The  very  title  is  misleading  (by  intention?)  for  the  Mass 
is  anything  but  little.  Composed  by  a  man  renowned  especially  for  comic  opera  and 
devastating  wit,  the  work  nonetheless  contains  many  passages  of  profound  religious 
feeling.  Rossini  was  not  one  to  compartmentalize  the  sacred  and  the  secular;  the 
manuscript  is  full  of  little  jokes  (such  as  the  delicious  marking  of  the  Credo:  "Allegro 
Christiano,"  and  the  blatantly  operatic  character  of  the  tenor  aria  Domine  Deus).  Most 
unusual  of  all  is  the  lighthearted  title  page  of  the  manuscript  score: 

Petite  Messe  solennelle  in  four  parts,  with  accompaniment  for  two  pianos  and  a  har- 
monium, composed  for  my  summer  stay  in  Passy.  Twelve  singers  of  three  sexes, 
men,  women,  and  castrati,  will  suffice  for  its  performance,  that  is  to  say  eight  in  the 
chorus  and  four  for  the  solos;  twelve  Cherubim  in  all.  May  God  forgive  me  for  the 
following  comparison.  Twelve  in  number  are  also  the  Apostles  in  the  celebrated 
fresco  by  Leonardo  called  The  Last  Supper.  Who  could  believe  it?  Among  Thy  disci- 
ples there  are  some  capable  of  singing  wrong  notes!  Lord,  be  reassured,  I  guaran- 
tee that  there  will  be  no  Judas  at  my  luncheon,  and  that  all  mine  will  sing  accurately 
and  con  amore  Thy  praises,  as  well  as  this  little  composition,  which  is,  alas!  the  last 
mortal  sin  of  my  old  age. — Passy,  1863. 

Scarcely  less  astonishing  is  the  message  at  the  end  of  the  score,  which  contains  an 
untranslatable  pun  on  the  French  use  of  the  word  sacree: 

Dear  God — Well,  this  poor  little  Mass  is  completed.  Have  I  for  once  written  real 
Sacred  Music  [Musique  Sacree]  or  merely  damned  bad  music  [Sacree  Musique]?  I  was 
born  for  Opera  Buffa,  as  Thou  knowest!  Little  skill,  but  some  heart;  that  about 
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sums  it  up.  So  blessed  be  Thou,  and  grant  me  Paradise. 

G.  Rossini — Passy,  1863 

"Little  skill,  but  some  heart" — what  an  understatement!  Among  other  things,  the 
Mass  demonstrates  Rossini's  interest  in  the  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  J.S.  Bach, 
to  which  he  was  a  subscriber.  The  Preludio  religioso  for  solo  harmonium  is  an  extended 
fugal  structure,  and  the  climaxes  of  the  Gloria  and  the  Credo  are  two  massive — but 
sprightly! — choral  fugues,  works  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  an  Italian  composer  of 
comic  opera. 

For  all  Rossini's  wit  in  describing  his  work,  there  is  no  trace  of  flippancy  in  the  music 
itself.  To  those  who  know  only  his  operas,  the  harmonic  richness  of  the  score  will 
come  as  a  surprise.  The  Mass  can  be  seen  as  a  masterful  study  in  third-relations  (keys 
whose  tonal  centers  are  a  third  apart),  which  provide  richly  colorful— rather  than 
tensional — harmonic  relationships.  Rossini  enjoys  throwing  in  a  surprise  or  two  dur- 
ing the  fugues,  too,  setting  up  a  long  harmonic  sequence  that  seems  to  be  winding 
down  for  a  return  to  the  main  subject,  but  unexpectedly  slipping  off  into  a  distant  key 
for  an  amusing  and  surprising  extension.  Surely  it  is  rare  for  a  singer  to  be  able  (in- 
deed, I  almost  wrote  "to  be  forced")  to  sing  Cum  sancto  spiritu  or  Et  vitam  venturi  with  a 
broad  smile  on  his  or  her  face. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Mass  took  place  privately  on  March  14,  1864,  before  a 
small  invited  audience  that  included  Meyerbeer,  Auber,  Ambroise  Thomas,  and  a 
very  few  other  people  distinguished  in  society  and  the  arts.  Rossini  was  urged  to  score 
the  composition  for  full  orchestra.  He  did  so,  but  rather  unwillingly,  saying  later  that 
he  had  acceded  to  the  request  because  otherwise  someone  else  would  be  sure  to  do  it 
after  his  death  in  a  manner  that  he  would  not  have  liked.  He  continued  to  prefer  the 
original  version,  for  two  pianos  and  harmonium,  which  will  be  performed  here.  Cur- 
rent published  editions  of  Rossini's  Mass  are  largely  derived  from  the  orchestrated 
version;  they  lack  the  second  piano  part  entirely  and  offer  a  seriously  defective  read- 
ing of  the  harmonium  part.  Tonight's  performance  draws  upon  an  edition  by  Nancy 
P.  Fleming,  soon  to  be  published  by  Oxford  University  Press,  that  finally  offers  Rossini's 
original  scoring. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Kyrie  eleison. 
Christe  eleison. 
Kyrie  eleison. 


Kyrie 

(Soloists  and  Chorus) 


Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 


Gloria 

(Soloists  and  Chorus) 


Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo, 
et  in  terra  pax  hominibus 
bonae  voluntatis. 
Laudamus  te,  benedicimus  te, 
adoramus  te,  glorificamus  te. 


Glory  be  to  God  on  high, 
and  on  earth  peace  to  men 
of  good  will. 

We  praise  thee,  we  bless  thee, 
we  worship  thee,  we  glorify  thee. 


Gratias 

(Contralto,  Tenor,  Bass) 


Gratias  agimus  tibi 

propter  magnam  gloriam  tuam. 


We  give  thanks  to  thee 
for  thy  great  glory. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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Domine  Deus 

(Tenor) 


Domine  Deus,  rex  coelestis, 
O  Deus  Pater  omnipotens, 
Domine  Fili  unigenite 
Jesu  Christe, 
Domine  Deus,  Agnus  Dei, 
Filius  Patris. 


Lord  God,  heavenly  king, 

God  the  Father  almighty, 

O  Lord,  the  only-begotten  son 

Jesus  Christ, 

O  Lord  God,  Lamb  of  God, 

Son  of  the  Father, 


Qui  tollis 

(Soprano  and  Contralto) 


Qui  tollis  peccata  mundi, 
miserere  nobis, 

suscipe  deprecationem  nostram. 
Qui  sedes  ad  dexteram  Patris, 
miserere  nobis. 


Quoniam  tu  solus  sanctus, 
tu  solus  Dominus, 
tu  solus  altissimus 
Jesu  Christe. 


Thou  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the 
world,  have  mercy  upon  us, 
receive  our  prayer. 
Thou  that  sittest  at  the  right  hand  of 
God  the  father,  have  mercy  upon  us. 


Quoniam 

(Bass) 


For  thou  alone  art  holy; 
thou  only  art  the  Lord; 
thou  only  art  most  high, 
O  Jesus  Christ. 


Cum  sancto  spiritu 

(Soloists  and  Chorus) 


Cum  sancto  Spiritu 

in  gloria  Dei  Patris,  Amen. 


With  the  Holy  Ghost, 

in  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  Amen. 


Credo 

(Soloists  and  Chorus) 


Credo  in  unum  Deum, 

Patrem  omnipotentem, 

factorem  coeli  et  terrae, 

visibilium  omnium  et  invisibilium, 

Et  in  unum  Dominum  Jesum  Christum, 

Filium  Dei  unigenitum; 

et  ex  Patre  natum  ante  omnia  saecula; 

Deum  de  Deo,  lumen  de  lumine, 

Deum  verum  de  Deo  vero; 

genitum,  non  factum, 

consubstantialem  Patri, 

per  quern  omnia  facta  sunt; 

qui  propter  nos  homines 

et  propter  nostram  salutem 

descendit  de  coelis. 

Et  incarnatus  est  de  Spiritu  Sancto 

ex  Maria  virgine,  et  homo  factus  est. 


I  believe  in  one  God, 

the  Father  Almighty, 

maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 

and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible, 

and  in  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  the 

only-begotten  Son  of  God, 

begotten  of  his  Father  before  all 

worlds,  God  of  God;  light  of  light, 

very  God  of  very  God; 

begotten,  not  made, 

being  of  one  substance  with  the  Father, 

by  whom  all  things  were  made; 

who  for  us  men 

and  for  our  salvation 

came  down  from  heaven. 

And  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost 

of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  man. 


Crucifixus 

(Soloists  and  Chorus) 


Crucifixus  etiam  pro  nobis, 
sub  Pontio  Pilato  passus 
et  sepultus  est. 


And  was  crucified  also  for  us, 
under  Pontius  Pilate  he  suffered 
and  was  buried. 
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Et  resurrexit 

(Soloists  and  Chorus) 


Et  resurrexit  tertia  die 
secundum  scripturas; 
et  ascendit  in  coelum, 
sedet  ad  dexteram  Patris; 

et  iterum  venturus  est  cum  gloria 
judicare  vivos  et  mortuos; 
cuius  regni  non  erit  finis. 
Et  in  Spiritum  sanctum, 
Dominum  et  vivificantem, 
qui  ex  Patre  Filioque  procedit, 
qui  cum  Patre  et  Filio  simul 
adoratur  et  conglorificatur, 
qui  locutus  est  per  Prophetas. 
Et  unam  sanctam  catholicam  et 
apostolicam  ecclesiam. 
Confiteor  unum  baptisma  in 
remissionem  peccatorum. 
Et  expecto  resurrectionem 

mortuorum, 
et  vitam  venturi  saeculi.  Amen. 


And  the  third  day  he  rose  again 
according  to  the  Scriptures 
and  ascended  into  heaven, 
and  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the 

Father; 
and  he  shall  come  again  with  glory 
to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead; 
whose  reign  shall  have  no  end. 
And  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life, 
who  proceedeth  from  the  Father  to  the 
Son,  who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son 
together  is  worshipped  and  glorified, 
who  spake  by  the  Prophets. 
And  in  one  holy  catholic  and 
apostolic  church. 

I  acknowledge  one  baptism  for  the 
remission  of  sins, 
And  I  look  for  the  resurrection  of  the 

dead, 
and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come.  Amen. 


Preludio  religioso  (Offertory) 

Sanctus 

(Soloists  and  Chorus) 


Sanctus,  sanctus,  sanctus,  Dominus 
Deus  Sabaoth. 

Pleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra  gloria  eius. 
Osanna  in  excelsis. 

Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine 

Domini. 

Osanna  in  excelsis. 


Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord 

God  of  hosts. 

Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  his  glory. 

Hosanna  in  the  highest. 

Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 

the  Lord. 

Hosanna  in  the  highest. 


O  salutaris 

(Soprano) 


O  salutaris  hostia 
Quae  coeli  pandis  ostium 
Bella  premunt  hostilia 
da  robur  fer  auxilium. 
Amen. 


O  saving  host 

that  throws  open  the  door  of  heaven, 

hostile  warfare  presses  in; 

grant  aid  as  strong  as  oak. 

Amen. 


Agnus  dei 

(Contralto  and  Chorus) 


Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi, 

miserere  nobis, 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi, 

miserere  nobis, 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi, 

dona  nobis  pacem. 


O  Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins 

of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us, 

O  Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins 

of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us, 

O  Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins 

of  the  world,  grant  us  peace. 
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Prelude  Concert 
Friday,  August  7,  at  6:30 

JOSHUA  BELL,  violin 
KAZUKO  MATSUSAKA,  viola 
OWEN  YOUNG,  cello 
JEAN-YVES  THIBAUDET,  piano 


PROKOFIEV 


FAURE 


Violin  Sonata  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  94a 
Moderato 
Scherzo:  Presto 
Andante 
Allegro  con  brio 

Piano  Quartet  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Opus  15 
Allegro  molto  moderato 
Scherzo:  Allegro  vivo 
Adagio 
Allegro  molto 


Jean-Yves  Thibaudet  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 


Notes 


In  the  late  1930s  and  early  '40s,  Prokofiev  was  busy  producing  large-scale  dramatic 
and  concert  works  that  came  in  response  to  the  official  Soviet  requirement  that  music 
serve  the  state  by  educating  and  elevating  the  proletariat  while  remaining  accessible 
to  the  majority  at  the  same  time.  His  musical  style  became  much  simpler  and  more 
direct,  more  overtly  lyrical  than  it  had  been  during  his  early  days  as  an  enfant  terrible 
(though  even  then  the  essential  lyricism  of  his  make-up  was  often  evident).  He  had 
turned  out  his  classic  film  score  for  Eisenstein's  Alexander  Nevsky,  followed  by  a  specifi- 
cally Soviet  opera,  Semyon  Kotko,  based  on  Katayev's  civil  war  story  "I  am  the  Son  of  the 
Working  People."  This  in  turn  he  followed  with  a  delightful  comic  opera,  Betrothal  in  a 
Monastery,  based  on  Sheridan's  The  Duenna. 

Yet  even  while  working  on  such  large  pieces,  he  returned  to  chamber  music  again 
in  1938,  after  fifteen  years  of  eschewing  the  smaller  abstract  instrumental  genres.  He 
marked  this  return  with  a  violin  sonata  in  F  minor,  followed  by  three  piano  sonatas, 
and  later  a  flute  sonata.  The  last-named  work  was  composed  during  the  time  Pro- 
kofiev was  collaborating  again  with  Eisenstein,  this  time  on  Ivan  the  Terrible.  The  direc- 
tor always  progressed  slowly  and  painstakingly  on  his  films,  so  the  composer  had 
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more  leisure  than  he  desired.  Recalling  the  artistry  of  the  flute  players  he  had  heard 
during  his  years  in  Paris,  especially  Georges  Barrere,  he  decided  to  write  something 
for  that  instrument — a  sonata,  in  fact,  in  which  the  contrasting  movements  could 
display  both  the  daydreaming  aspect  and  the  quicksilver  side  of  the  instrument's  per- 
sonality. Yet  when  it  was  finished,  flutists  did  not  rush  at  first  to  play  it,  so  Prokofiev 
acceded  to  the  request  of  David  Oistrakh  that  he  adapt  it  as  a  violin  sonata.  He  did  so, 
changing  only  a  few  bits  of  the  solo  line,  thus  producing  what  became  known  as  his 
Second  Violin  Sonata,  labeled  "Opus  94a"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Flute  Sonata, 
Opus  94.  As  with  all  his  music  at  this  time,  Prokofiev  was  concerned  to  avoid  political 
entanglements — which  could  be  dangerous  to  life  and  limb — from  accusations  of 
"formalism"  that  might  be  made  if  the  piece  were  deemed  inaccessible.  Thus  the 
sonata  is  one  of  his  brightest  and  most  delightful  works,  marked  by  a  melodic  inven- 
tiveness that  never  flags  throughout  its  four  movements. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Faure,  born  May  12,  1845,  in  Pamiers  in  the  south  of  France  (about  halfway  between 
Toulouse  and  Andorra),  received  an  uncommonly  broad  musical  education  at  the 
Ecole  de  Musique  Religieuse  et  Classique  in  Paris,  getting  not  only  a  thorough 
grounding  in  Renaissance  and  Baroque  music,  both  ignored  at  the  more  conventional 
Conservatoire,  but  also  in  contemporary  developments  including  the  works  of  Liszt 
and  Wagner.  That  latter  touch  of  enlightenment  came  about  thanks  to  Saint-Saens, 
who,  at  twenty-six,  became  director  of  the  school.  At  fifteen,  Faure  attained  some 
modest  celebrity  with  his  song  "Le  Papillon  et  lafleur"  and  indeed  by  1879,  the  year  of 
this  quartet,  he  was  still  known  primarily  as  a  composer  of  songs.  For  many  years  he 
made  his  living  as  an  organist,  and  he  became  a  distinguished  teacher  of  composition, 
numbering  among  his  pupils  Ravel,  Enesco,  and  Nadia  Boulanger  (who  was  to  be- 
come, with  Arnold  Schoenberg,  the  most  illustrious  teacher  of  her  generation).  He 
lived  until  1924,  composing  masterfully  and  originally  to  the  end.  His  reputation  is 
that  of  a  composer  of  elegant,  understated  music.  The  C  minor  piano  quartet  is  of 
characteristic  finesse  and  charm,  and  it  certainly  hasn't  the  weight  of  sound  of  the 
more  or  less  contemporary  pieces  for  the  same  combination  by  Brahms.  Still,  it  is 
robust,  full  of  energy  and  brio,  superbly  laid  out  for  the  instruments,  with  the 
melodies  in  its  Adagio  among  the  most  glowingly  passionate  of  Romantic  inspirations. 

— Michael  Steinberg 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Friday,  August  7,  at  8:30 
CHARLES  DUTOIT  conducting 


MOZART 


Symphony  No.  14  in  A,  K.414 

Allegro  moderato 
Andante 
Menuetto;  Trio 
Molto  Allegro 


PROKOFIEV 


Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  minor,  Opus  63 

Allegro  moderato 
Andante  assai 
Allegro  ben  marcato 

JOSHUA  BELL 


INTERMISSION 


BIZET 


Symphony  in  C 

Allegro  vivo 
Adagio 
Allegro  vivace 
Allegro  vivace 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  14  in  A,  K.114 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27,  1756,  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  December  5, 1791.  He  completed  this  A  major  symphony  (the  number  14  is  purely 
conventional)  in  Salzburg  on  December  30,  1771.  The  date  of  the  first  performance  is  unknown, 
but  it  must  have  been  soon  after  the  work's  completion.  This  is  the  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  in  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  movements,  two 
oboes  in  the  second  movement,  two  horns,  and  strings.  (In  Mozart's  orchestra,  the  flute  and  oboe 
parts  were  played  by  the  same  performers.) 

Mozart  began  composing  symphonies  at  the  age  of  eight  and  continued  most  of  his 
life.  During  that  brief  span  of  roughly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  nature  of  the  sym- 
phony changed,  and  Mozart's  symphonies  responded  to  the  locale  for  which  he  was 
composing  and  the  increasing  importance  ascribed  to  the  medium.  His  earliest  sym- 
phonies, modeled  after  works  by  musicians  he  had  met  on  his  grand  tour — composers 
like  Johann  Christian  Bach  and  Karl  Friedrich  Abel — generally  followed  the  tradi- 
tional pattern  of  the  Italian  sinfonia,  or  opera  overture,  which  normally  consisted  of 
three  movements  (lacking  a  minuet  and  Trio).  Early  visits  to  Vienna  encouraged  the 
use  of  a  larger  ensemble  and  the  addition  of  a  minuet  and  Trio  as  the  third  movement 
of  a  four-movement  symphony.  The  young  Wolfgang  was  a  great  musical  sponge, 
who  soaked  up  every  musical  experience  in  his  environment  and  quickly  transformed 
it  into  something  uniquely  his  own.  By  the  time  he  returned  to  Salzburg  from  his 
Italian  journeys  of  1770  and  1771,  he  had  quite  a  few  symphonies  under  his  belt  (most 
of  them  now  lost).  He  was  about  to  begin  an  intense  period  of  symphonic  composition 
— seventeen  new  symphonies  between  December  1771  and  the  middle  of  1774. 

Wolfgang  needed  to  prove  his  abilities  when  he  returned  to  Salzburg  on  December 
15,  1771 ;  the  Italian  journey,  while  musically  fruitful,  had  not  yielded  much  in  the 
way  of  income,  and  his  father's  salary  in  Salzburg  had  been  partially  withheld  because 
of  his  long  absence.  Archbishop  von  Schrattenbach,  their  rather  easygoing  employer, 
died  the  very  day  after  their  return.  Mozart  needed  to  demonstrate  his  usefulness  in 
the  local  musical  establishment  in  order  to  turn  his  title  of  concertmaster — formerly 
an  honorary  position — into  a  real  paying  job.  It  is  quite  likely,  then,  that  he  wrote  the 
A  major  symphony  with  this  end  in  view.  Completed  just  two  weeks  after  his  return 
home,  it  is  one  of  his  richest  symphonies  of  the  period. 

We  don't  know  for  what  occasion  Mozart  wrote  this  symphony,  but  we  can  be 
reasonably  certain  that  already  he  preferred  to  compose  only  when  he  had  a  specific 
performance  in  view,  so  that  he  could  match  the  scope  and  character  of  his  music  to 
the  event  for  which  it  was  desired.  The  presence  of  four  movements  is  presumed  to  be 
an  "Austrian"  trademark,  as  are  the  important  use  of  the  wind  instruments  and  the 
frequent  contrapuntal  textures.  The  quiet  opening,  for  strings  alone,  was  unusual  in 
its  day,  and  it  highlights  the  entrance  of  the  flutes  and  horns  in  the  repeated  phrase. 
(Mozart's  audience  would  have  expected  oboes  rather  than  flutes;  he  apparently 
chose  the  latter  owing  to  the  unusually  high  pitch  of  the  horns,  which  are  in  the  key 
of  A.  Between  them,  they  produce  a  unique  sonority.)  The  syncopated  figure  of  the 
opening  measure  dominates  the  transition  to  the  new  key.  The  arrival  of  the  secon- 
dary theme  is  marked  by  another  quiet  passage,  for  strings  alone,  in  quartet  texture. 
The  brief  development  alternates  the  winds  and  strings  most  effectively.  Already  the 
music  of  the  not  quite  sixteen-year-old  Mozart  offers  a  greater  wealth  of  ideas  and 
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treatments  than  most  symphonies  of  his  day  boasted,  and  this  sheer  wealth  of  varied 
ideas  sometimes  lost  his  first  listeners,  as  much  as  it  delights  us. 

Mozart  occasionally  replaced  oboes  with  flutes  for  his  slow  movements.  Here  he 
reverses  the  process:  since  flutes  are  going  to  be  heard  in  the  principal  outer  move- 
ments, he  asks  the  players  to  change  to  oboes  for  the  Andante,  which  is  cast  as  a  full 
sonata  form.  The  Menuetto  is  Mozart's  second  thought  on  the  subject,  the  autograph 
manuscript  containing  a  different  Menuetto  (without  Trio)  that  was  cancelled  and 
replaced  by  this  stately  movement.  The  Trio,  in  the  minor  mode,  engages  in  a  mock- 
pathetic  style  for  the  first  violin,  which  repeats  its  note  over  and  over  with  a  single 
deviation  upwards  by  a  semitone,  while  the  second  violin,  with  sportive  triplets  and 
trills,  makes  fun  of  the  seriousness. 

The  last  movement  is  filled  with  high  spirits  that  seem  to  affirm  the  suggestion  that 
Mozart  composed  this  symphony  specifically  for  performance  during  the  Carnival 
season  (between  Christmas  and  the  beginning  of  Lent).  After  a  pair  of forte  assertions 
and  piano  responses,  the  orchestra  solemnly  propounds  an  elementary  harmonic 
outline:  I-IV-V-I,  suggesting  a  traditional  chord  pattern,  the  bergamasca,  over  which  a 
dance  melody  or  song — often  lascivious — might  be  improvised.  The  lighthearted 
spirit  of  Carnival  is  evoked  in  this  little  joke,  which  is  only  the  start  of  a  bouncy  sonata 
form  finale  of  non-stop  good  humor. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Sergei  Prokofiev 

Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  minor,  Opus  63 


Sergei  Sergeyevich  Prokofiev  was  born  at  Sontzovka,  near  Ekaterinoslav  in  the  Ukraine,  on 
April  23, 1891,  and  died  at  Moscow  on  March  5, 1953.  He  composed  his  Second  Violin  Concerto 
in  1935  as  a  response  to  a  commission  from  a  group  of  French  musicians  for  a  concert  piece  for 
their  friend,  the  violinist  Robert  Soetens.  The  concerto  received  its  first  performance  on  December  1 
that  year  in  Madrid,  with  Soetens  as  soloist  and  Enrique  Fernandez  Arbos  conducting.  The  first 
American  performance  was  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Serge  Koussevitzky 
with  soloist  Jascha  Heifetz  on  December  17, 1937.  The  first  Tanglewood  performance  was  given 
by  soloist  Joseph  Silverstein  with  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  August 
1961.  Frank  Peter  Zimmermann  was  soloist  for  the  orchestra's  most  recent  Tanglewood  perform- 
ance, Yuri  Temirhanov  conducting,  on  July  28, 1989.  Charles  Dutoit  led  the  most  recent  Tangle- 
wood performance  on  July  13,1990,  with  soloist  Cho-Liang  Lin  and  the  Montreal  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  addition  to  the  solo  violin,  the  concerto  is  scored  for  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons, 
horns,  and  trumpets  in  pairs,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  castanets,  and  strings. 

After  fifteen  years  of  living  in  the  West,  Prokofiev  returned  to  Russia  in  1933  and 
remained  there,  except  for  brief  tours,  the  remaining  two  decades  of  his  life.  His 
Russian  tour  in  1927  had  been  a  singular  success;  such  works  as  the  Third  Piano  Con- 
certo, the  Classical  Symphony,  and  the  suite  from  his  opera  Love  for  Three  Oranges  had 
attracted  widespread  applause.  Later  tours  in  1929  and  1932  showed  him,  however, 
that  his  more  demanding  music  would  not  have  the  same  enthusiastic  response,  and 
when  he  finally  decided  to  return  for  good,  he  faced  a  difficult  period  of  readjust- 
ment. At  first  he  seemed  to  agree  that  it  was  necessary  consciously  to  simplify  his 
musical  style  for  the  new  and  wider  audiences  he  was  facing:  "In  the  Soviet  Union 
music  is  addressed  to  millions  of  people  who  formerly  had  little  or  no  contact  with 
music.  It  is  the  new  mass  audience  that  the  modern  Soviet  composer  must  strive  to 
reach."  In  conformity  with  this  view,  he  sought  to  produce  works  of  highly  melodic 
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character  with  clear  formal  structures.  Within  a  few  years,  though,  he  insisted  that 
audiences  wanted  great  music,  not  simplification. 

Whatever  view  he  held,  his  works  were  not  always  accepted  at  once  by  the  public  or 
by  the  musicians  who  acted  as  political  functionaries  for  the  arts  and  dominated  criti- 
cal discussion  of  new  music.  He  suffered  from  his  desire  to  write  music  in  his  home- 
land (being  essentially  a  non-political  person,  his  return  to  Russia  was  primarily  moti- 
vated by  nostalgia),  finding  many  of  his  late  works,  the  operas  especially,  vilified  and 
attacked  as  "formalist,"  the  Soviet  buzzword  for  music  that  is  neither  immediately 
accessible  to  a  broad  general  audience  nor  directed  to  clearly  propagandistic  ends. 
Only  after  Stalin's  death  and  his  own  (the  two  events  occurred  within  hours  of  each 
other)  did  much  of  his  later  music  attain  a  position  of  honor  in  the  prophet's  home- 
land; within  a  decade  of  his  death,  the  derided  operas  were  hailed  as  classics. 

Still,  with  all  of  the  difficulties,  Prokofiev  had  a  substantial  share  of  success,  too. 
Many  of  the  works  that  have  achieved  the  most  widespread  popularity  come  from  his 
period  of  adaptation  to  Soviet  canons  of  taste:  Lieutenant  Kije,  the  ballet  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  the  charming  orchestral  children's  tale  Peter  and  the  Wolf,  the  brilliant  score  to 
Eisenstein's  film  Alexander  Nevsky  (later  adapted  by  the  composer  into  a  concert  can- 
tata), and  the  work  presently  under  discussion,  the  Second  Violin  Concerto.  And 
though  we  deplore  the  intrusion  of  political  pressure  into  artistic  creation,  it  is  not 
clear  that  Prokofiev's  music  would  have  been  dramatically  different  between  1933  and 
1953  if  there  had  been  no  Union  of  Composers  looking  over  his  shoulder.  Soviet 
critics  insist  that  his  music  took  on  lyrical  qualities  as  a  result  of  his  "Sovietization" 
upon  his  return  to  Russia,  but  these  qualities  were  certainly  adumbrated — and  even 
sometimes  prevailing — in  his  earlier  music,  including  the  Classical  Symphony  and  the 
First  Violin  Concerto,  as  well  as  some  of  the  piano  concertos.  Western  critics,  on  the 
contrary,  tend  to  charge  that  Prokofiev's  music  completely  lost  its  satirical  wit  and  bite, 
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its  occasional  grotesquerie,  once  he  bowed  to  Soviet  domination.  This  view  is  equally 
one-sided,  since  parodistic  and  witty  elements  still  appear  in  many  of  the  scores,  and 
reports  from  his  Russian  colleagues  in  those  years  indicate  that  the  composer  often 
stood  up  to  the  critics  quite  boldly,  at  least  until  the  Zhdanov  denunciation  of  1948, 
when  he  was  no  longer  in  good  health  and  lacked  the  strength  for  the  struggle.  All  in 
all,  it  is  perhaps  more  sensible  to  refer  to  Prokofiev's  style  as  one  that  mellowed  with 
the  years,  though  revealing  itself  throughout  his  life  as  fundamentally  consistent. 

Prokofiev  worked  on  the  Second  Violin  Concerto  at  about  the  same  time  as  he  was 
writing  Romeo  and  Juliet.  The  concerto  was  commissioned  while  he  was  on  a  visit  to 
Paris;  there  a  group  of  French  musicians,  friends  of  the  violinist  Robert  Soetens,  re- 
quested a  concert  work  for  their  friend  with  the  stipulation  that  he  was  to  have  exclu- 
sive rights  of  performance  for  one  year  after  the  premiere.  He  began  composing 
while  still  in  Paris.  In  his  memoirs,  he  recalled:  "As  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  concer- 
tos, I  began  by  searching  for  an  original  title  for  the  piece,  such  as  'concert  sonata  for 
violin  and  orchestra,'  but  finally  returned  to  the  simplest  solution:  Concerto  No.  2. 
Nevertheless  I  wanted  it  to  be  altogether  different  from  No.  1  both  as  to  music  and 
style."  During  the  summer  of  1935  Prokofiev  worked  at  a  rest  home  in  Polenovo,  in 
central  Russia,  where  he  found  that  the  quiet  of  his  secluded  house  was  conducive  to 
work,  and  he  made  rapid  progress  on  both  the  concerto  and  the  ballet.  Part  of  the 
concerto  was  also  composed  on  tour,  and  it  was  completed  in  Baku,  capital  of  Azer- 
baijan, in  August. 

During  the  winter  of  1935-36,  Prokofiev  made  a  concert  tour  with  Soetens,  playing 
one  of  his  own  violin  sonatas  as  well  as  the  works  of  Beethoven  and  Debussy.  It  was 
during  this  tour  that  the  concerto  received  its  first  performance;  it  was  successful 
from  the  very  first  and  was  popularized  in  this  country  by  Jascha  Heifetz,  who  played 
it  frequently  following  his  performance  in  Boston,  the  American  premiere. 

From  the  outset,  which  is  for  the  unaccompanied  solo  violin,  Prokofiev  emphasizes 
the  cantabile  qualities  of  the  instrument.  The  structure  of  the  opening  movement,  a 
straightforward  sonata  form,  is  purposely  kept  clear,  with  articulations  to  set  off  the 
various  sections  and  to  mark,  for  example,  the  beginning  of  the  second  theme  (in  the 
classically  expected  key  of  B-flat),  a  lyric  descending  line  over  murmuring  strings  in 
contrast  to  the  ascending  (but  equally  lyrical)  line  of  the  first  theme.  The  long- 
breathed  melody  of  the  Andante  assai,  which  here  and  there  plays  off  the  slight 
rhythmic  jolt  of  4/4  time  against  the  accompanimental  12/8,  has  long  been  recognized 
as  one  of  Prokofiev's  most  gorgeous  melodic  effusions.  The  last  movement,  lively  and 
dance-like  (with  castanets  occasionally  lending  it  a  Spanish  flavor),  is  still  rather  more 
lyrical  than  virtuosic,  though  the  various  sections  of  its  rondo  shape  have  plenty  of 
vigor. 

— S.L. 


Georges  Bizet 
Symphony  in  C 


Georges  Alexandre  Cesar  Leopold  Bizet  was  born  in  Paris  on  October  25, 1838,  and  died  in 
Bougival,  near  Paris,  on  June  3,  1875.  He  began  the  Symphony  in  C  on  October  29, 1855,  and 
completed  it  before  the  end  of  November,  but  the  work  remained  unpublished  and  quite  unknown 
until  sixty  years  after  the  composers  death,  when  the  attention  of  Felix  Weingartner  was  drawn  to 
the  manuscript  in  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  Weingartner  conducted  the  first  performance  in  Basel, 
Switzerland,  on  February  26, 1935.  Charles  Munch  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances 
of  this  symphony  in  January  1950  and  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  in  July  1952;  Jeffrey 
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Tate  gave  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  on  August  4,  1989.  The  symphony  is  scored 
for  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  in  pairs,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

When  Georges  Bizet  died,  some  months  before  his  thirty-eighth  birthday,  he  became 
the  object  of  widely  diverse  opinions  on  the  part  of  French  writers  on  music.  One 
group  waxed  indignant  at  the  way  Bizet  had  been  treated  in  his  lifetime;  an  opposing 
group  did  so  because  his  reputation  had  grown  so  after  his  death.  His  scores  were 
treated  cavalierly  (the  composer's  widow  never  seemed  to  understand  that  they  were 
of  any  importance),  and  scarcely  a  single  one  of  his  major  works  was  published  or 
performed  in  anything  like  the  version  the  composer  himself  had  written.  Even  the 
most  popular  work  of  all,  Carmen,  was  not  exempt  from  these  difficulties;  if  anything, 
Carmen  suffered  more  than  most  of  Bizet's  work,  which  simply  fell  into  benign  neglect. 
When  Jean  Chantavoine,  a  scholar  who  was  seriously  interested  in  Bizet's  work,  at- 
tempted in  1933  to  interest  a  French  conductor  or  publisher  in  the  newly-discovered 
symphony  of  the  young  Bizet,  his  pleas  fell  on  deaf  ears;  no  one  would  so  much  as 
look  at  the  manuscript. 

Given  the  place  Carmen  holds  in  our  affections,  all  this  seems  quite  incredible.  Nor- 
mally the  composer  of  a  work  that  has  become  such  a  long-standing  worldwide  favorite 
would  be  subjected  to  intense  scholarly  scrutiny;  his  every  musical  trifle  would  be 
ferreted  out,  performed,  and  published.  Yet  none  of  this  happened  to  Bizet.  And 
even  though  he  was  admitted  to  the  Conservatoire  at  the  age  of  ten,  winning  the  first 
of  many  prizes  only  six  months  later,  the  most  acid  of  Bizet's  critics,  Henry  Gauthier- 
Villars,  attempted  to  prove  that  the  young  man  was  not  in  any  sense  a  prodigy  but 
simply  had  managed  to  absorb  a  certain  amount  of  textbook  learning.  The  facts, 
however,  simply  do  not  bear  out  that  view.  After  winning  the  prize  in  solfeggio  early 
on,  Bizet  began  studying  counterpoint  and  fugue  with  Pierre  Zimmermann,  a  re- 
spected senior  figure,  and  the  much  younger  Charles  Gounod.  He  won  second  prize 
in  piano  the  first  year  he  attempted  it  (at  age  fourteen),  and  the  following  year  shared 
first  prize.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  won  second  prizes  in  organ  and  fugue,  and  the 
following  year  took  first  prizes  in  both.  In  1853  he  began  to  study  composition  with 
Jacques  Halevy,  who  immediately  declared  him  ready — at  age  fifteen! — to  enter  the 
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competition  for  the  Prix  de  Rome  (though  Bizet  decided,  perhaps  wisely,  to  wait  a  few 
years,  fearing  that  his  extreme  youth  would  prejudice  the  judges).  He  wrote  a  number 
of  piano  works  during  that  time,  an  orchestral  overture,  and  some  vocal  numbers 
(possibly  practice  pieces  for  the  cantata  required  in  the  Prix  de  Rome  competition). 
He  may  even  have  had  some  early  theatrical  experience:  in  late  September  1855, 
Halevy  recommended  him  to  the  director  of  the  Opera-Comique  (for  which,  twenty 
years  later,  he  was  to  write  Carmen)  as  a  "young  composer,  pianist,  and  accompanist." 

A  great  deal  of  experience,  then,  for  a  young  man  just  turned  seventeen.  But  noth- 
ing could  prepare  us  for  the  extraordinary  outburst  of  music  that  came  just  four  days 
after  his  seventeenth  birthday,  when  he  began  the  Symphony  in  C,  a  work  of  such 
early-rising  genius  that  we  can  only  call  up  the  names  of  Mozart,  Schubert,  and  Men- 
delssohn to  find  a  comparison  at  the  same  age.  It  is  a  work  that  instantly  lays  to  rest 
any  lingering  complaints  that  Bizet  was  not  precociously  gifted.  The  symphony  was  in 
part  inspired  by  Gounod,  who  had  arranged  for  a  job  that  would  allow  the  young 
man  to  earn  some  money  by  preparing  piano  transcriptions  of  many  of  Gounod's 
works;  among  these  was  Gounod's  First  Symphony,  which  Bizet  arranged  for  piano 
duet  only  a  few  months  before  writing  his  own  symphony.  In  fact,  so  many  procedures 
of  the  Gounod  symphony  recur  in  Bizet  that  he  has  clearly  chosen  to  use  his  quondam 
teacher's  work  as  a  technical  means  of  learning  symphonic  composition,  to  such  an 
extent  perhaps  that  he  did  not  even  consider  the  work  to  be  "original,"  which  might 
explain  why  he  never  sought  performance  or  publication.  Still,  as  Winton  Dean  com- 
ments, the  young  Gounod  "was  a  much  better  model  for  Bizet  than  the  later  Gounod; 
even  so  his  pupil  already  surpasses  him  in  vitality  and  concentration." 

The  first  movement  is  built  of  thematic  ideas  that  reflect  the  classical  tradition — 
arpeggios  of  common  triads — but  the  verve  and  energy,  not  to  mention  occasional 
unexpected  surprises  of  phrasing,  mark  the  hand  of  one  who  is  more  than  a  mere 
imitator.  The  slow  movement  introduces  in  the  woodwinds  a  little  rhythmic  figure 
that  we'll  hear  much  more  of.  This  works  around  to  the  main  key  and  yields  to  an 
oboe  solo  blossoming  with  exotic  little  decorative  turns.  A  soaring  secondary  melody 
in  the  violins  builds  to  a  fortissimo  climax  and  dies  away  in  a  fugue — an  academic 
gesture  at  this  point,  through  its  conclusion  neatly  ties  together  a  number  of  thematic 
strands.  The  wonderful  Allegro  vivace  of  the  third  movement  is  the  most  finished  and 
mature  movement  in  the  symphony,  abundantly  exuberant  in  expression.  The  risk 
Bizet  runs  in  using  the  main  part  of  the  scherzo  theme  in  the  Trio  as  well  is  that  of 
exhausting  the  listener  with  not  enough  evident  variety  of  material,  but  he  brings  it 
off  with  great  verve.  The  last  movement,  another  Allegro  vivace,  rushes  along  with  a 
perpetual-motion  theme  followed  by  the  marchlike  rhythmic  figures  of  the  transition. 
The  secondary  theme  begins  sounding  like  the  most  whistleable  tune  in  the  sym- 
phony, but  its  continuation  is  deceptive  in  its  harmonic  ingenuity,  and  in  that  respect 
it  is  pure  Bizet. 

It  is  astonishing  that  after  turning  out  so  masterful  a  symphony,  however  much  it 
may  have  derived  from  the  study  of  another  composer's  work,  Bizet  should  not  have 
written  another.  It  was  not  for  want  of  trying.  He  turned  out  this  first  symphony  in  a 
month  and  then  spent  eleven  years,  on  and  off,  trying  to  write  another,  which  became 
his  suite  Roma  (he  called  it  "my  symphony"  for  years,  but  finally  realized  that  it  was 
just  not  symphonic).  And  he  began  and  abandoned  two  symphonies  during  his  years 
as  the  Prix  de  Rome  winner.  Finally  Bizet  realized — and  confessed  as  much  to  Saint- 
Saens  in  his  later  years — that  he  simply  required  the  theater  and  theatrical  situations 
to  fire  his  inspiration.  But  in  the  meantime  he  had  produced  the  one  delightful  sym- 
phony that — even  if  only  privately — marked  his  coming  of  age  as  a  composer. 

— S.L. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Saturday,  August  8,  at  8:30 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
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ROSSINI 


ORFF 


Excerpts  from  //  barbiere  di  Siviglia 
(celebrating  the  200th  anniversary  of  Rossini's  birth) 

Overture 

"Ecco  ridente  in  cielo"  (Almaviva) 
"Largo  al  factotum"  (Figaro) 
"Una  voce  poco  fa"  (Rosina) 

KATHLEEN  BATTLE,  soprano 
FR^VNK  LOPARDO,  tenor 
THOMAS  HAMPSON,  baritone 

Texts  begin  on  page  31. 


INTERMISSION 


Carmina  burana 

Fortuna  imperatrix  mundi 
(Fortune,  empress  of  the  world) 
I.   Primo  vere  (In  springtime) 

Uf  dem  Anger  (On  the  green) 
II.   In  taberna  (In  the  tavern) 
III.   Cour  d'amours  (The  court  of  love) 

Blanziflor  et  Helena  (Blanziflor  and  Helena) 
Fortuna  imperatrix  mundi 

Ms.  BATTLE,  Mr.  LOPARDO,  and  Mr.  HAMPSON 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR, 

JOHN  DUNN,  director 

The  text  for  Carmina  burana  has  been  printed  separately. 


This  year's  Boston  Symphony  retirees  will  be  acknowledged  at  the  end  of 
tonight's  concert  (see  page  2). 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 
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Gioacchino  Rossini 

Overture  and  arias  from  The  Barber  of  Seville 


Gioacchino  Rossini  was  born  in  Pesaro,  Italy,  on  February  29,  1792,  and  died  in  Passy,  France, 
on  November  13, 1868.  He  composed  his  opera  II  barbiere  di  Siviglia  on  a  libretto  by  Cesare 
Sterbini  after  the  famous  French  play  "Le  Barbier  de  Seville"  by  Pierre- Augustin  Beaumarchais, 
at  the  end  of  1815  and  beginning  of  1816.  The  first  performance  took  place  at  the  Teatro  Argen- 
tino  in  Rome  on  February  20, 1816,  under  the  title  "Almaviva,  ossia  L'inutile  precauzione" 
("Almaviva,  or  The  Useless  Precaution").  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  (doubling  piccolos) ,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  sistro,  bass 
drum,  harpsichord  or  piano  (for  the  continuo  in  recitatives),  and  strings. 

The  Barber  of  Seville,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  scintillating  of  all  comic  operas, 
began  life  as  a  notable  fiasco.  Rossini  signed  a  contract  for  the  opera  on  December  15, 
1815,  when  in  Rome  to  produce  his  Torvaldo  e  Dorlisha.  The  librettist  of  that  opera 
wrote  a  new  version  of  the  classic  Beaumarchais  comedy  Le  Barbier  de  Seville,  which 
had  already  been  treated  operatically  in  a  popular  work  by  Paisiello.  Legend  has  long 
maintained  that  the  opening  night  failure  came  about  because  the  audience,  fond  of 
Paisiello's  opera,  was  blind  to  the  sparkling  humor  of  Rossini's  work.  Many  stories, 
often  quite  amusing,  have  circulated  to  account  for  the  failure,  but  most  of  these  tales 
seem  to  be  apocryphal.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  the  premiere  performance,  put  to- 
gether in  great  haste  (only  two  months  elapsed  between  the  signing  of  the  contract 
and  opening  night!),  was  simply  sloppy  and  failed  to  do  justice  to  Rossini's  score.  It 
did  not  take  long  for  Rossini's  mercurial  music  to  win  its  permanent  place  in  the  reper- 
tory. 

One  of  the  opening  night  legends  maintains  that  Rossini  was  displeased  with  the 
effect  of  the  overture  he  had  written  and  threw  it  out,  substituting  instead  an  older 
composition  that  he  had  written  for  Aurelian  in  Palmira  (produced  in  Milan  in  De- 
cember 1813)  and  re-used  for  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England  (produced  in  Naples  in  Oc- 
tober 1815).  Actually,  he  never  wrote  the  supposed  "original"  overture  to  this  comic 
opera  (he  was  notoriously  lazy,  a  fact  he  cheerfully  admitted).  He  simply  adjusted  the 
older  overture,  which  had  not  yet  been  heard  in  Rome,  by  enriching  the  orchestration 
a  bit.  But  it  is  ironic — and  it  indicates  how  little  the  overture  in  Rossini's  day  had  to  do 
with  the  opera  at  hand — that  a  work  originally  written  to  introduce  a  serious,  even 
tragic,  opera  should  attain  immortality  as  the  overture  of  Rossini's  greatest  comedy. 

The  story  is  a  simple  one,  based  on  plot  devices  that  had  long  been  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  comic  theater:  Dr.  Bartolo  is  the  guardian  of  a  beautiful,  wealthy,  and 
willful  young  lady  named  Rosina;  he  hopes  to  marry  her  for  her  dowry.  To  that  end, 
he  takes  every  possible  precaution  to  prevent  her  meeting  younger  and  more  attrac- 
tive men  than  he.  But  she  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the  young  Count  Almaviva,  who 
is  determined  to  win  her  hand.  He  wants  her  to  love  him  for  himself,  not  for  his  title 
or  wealth,  so  he  woos  her  as  a  poor  student  named  Lindoro.  The  Count  is  all  but 
despairing  at  any  chance  of  getting  into  Rosina's  closely  guarded  house  in  order  to 
present  his  suit,  but  he  encounters  the  "city's  factotum,"  the  barber  Figaro,  a  bril- 
liantly inventive  schemer  who  can  solve  all  problems  (for  a  fee).  With  Figaro's  aid,  the 
Count  wins  his  Rosina,  and  all  of  Dr.  Bartolo's  precautions  prove  useless. 

The  opera  opens  with  a  dawn  serenade  (Ecco  ridente  in  cielo)  sung  by  the  Count 
outside  Rosina's  window  in  an  attempt  to  attract  her  attention  to  him — but  to  no 
avail.  It  is  not  long,  however,  before  Figaro  makes  his  appearance  with  the  opera's 
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most  famous  aria,  Largo  al factotum — his  own  blatant  self-advertisement  informing  all 
the  world  that  he  is  in  constant  demand  to  solve  everyone's  problems.  Though  she 
didn't  show  herself  at  the  window,  Rosina  heard  "Lindoro's"  serenade;  he  has  cap- 
tured her  heart,  and  she  tells  us  in  her  most  famous  aria,  Una  voce  pocofa,  that  she  is 
determined  to  use  all  her  wiles  to  get  him  in  spite  of  her  guardian. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Ecco  ridente  in  cielo  (Almaviva) 

Ecco,  ridente  in  cielo  Behold,  smiling  in  heaven, 

spunta  la  bella  aurora,  the  lovely  dawn  breaks; 

e  tu  non  sorgi  ancora  and  you  have  not  risen — 

e  puoi  dormir  cosi?  can  you  still  sleep  so? 


Sorgi,  mia  dolce  speme, 
vieni,  bell'idol  mio; 
rendi  men  crudo,  oh  Dio, 
lo  stral  che  mi  feri. 

Oh  sorte!  gia  veggo 
quel  caro  sembiante; 
quest'  anima  amante 
ottenne  pieta. 

Oh  istante  d'amore! 
Felice  memento! 
Oh  dolce  contento 
che  uguale  non  ha! 


Arise,  my  sweet  hope, 

come,  my  fair  idol. 

Render  less  cruel,  oh  Cupid, 

the  arrow  that  has  wounded  me. 

Ah,  fortune!  Already  I  see 
that  lovely  countenance; 
my  loving  soul 
has  obtained  mercy. 

Oh,  moment  of  love! 
Happy  moment! 
Oh  sweet  content 
that  has  no  equal! 


Sung  in  English  and  fully  staged  with  the  St.  Cecilia  Chamber  Orchestra 

Donizetti's 

Elixir  of  Love 

July  18,  22,  25,  29,  31  and  August  1 


Britten's 

The  Rape  of  Lucretia 

August  8,  12,  15,  19 


The  Cranwell  Opera  House 

at  the  Cranwell  Resort  and  Conference  Center 
Rte.  20,  Lenox,  Massachusetts 

Curtain  8  pm,  Admission  $30  (Gala  Night,  July  18,  $40) 
Group  Discounts  Available 


Tickets:  413-243-1343  (m/c,  visa,  amex accepted) 

Box  Office:    17  Main  St.,  P.O.  Box  598  •  Lee,  Massachusetts  01238 
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Largo  al  factotum 
della  citta. 
Presto  a  bottega 
che  l'alba  e  gia. 
Ah,  che  bel  vivere, 
che  bel  piacere 
per  un  barbiere 
di  qualita! 

Ah,  bravo  Figaro! 
Bravo  bravissimo; 
fortunatissimo 
per  verita! 
Pronto  a  far  tutto, 
la  notte  e  il  giorno 
sempre  d'intorno 
in  giro  sta. 
Miglior  cuccagna 
per  un  barbiere, 
vita  piu  nobile, 
no,  non  si  da. 


Largo  al  factotum  (Figaro) 

Make  way  for  the  factotum 

of  the  city. 

Early  to  the  shop, 

for  it's  already  dawn. 

Ah,  what  a  fine  life, 

what  pleasures 

for  a  barber 

of  quality! 

Ah,  bravo  Figaro! 
Bravo,  bravissimo; 
most  fortunate, 
in  truth! 

Ready  to  do  anything 
night  and  day, 
he  is  always 
running  around. 
Better  fortune 
for  a  barber, 
a  life  more  noble — 
no,  there  is  none! 


Rasori  e  pettini, 
lancette  e  forbici, 
al  mio  comando 
tutto  qui  sta. 
V'e  la  risorsa, 
poi,  del  mestiere 
colla  donnetta  ... . 
col  cavaliere  . . . 
Ah,  che  bel  vivere, 
che  bel  piacere 
per  un  barbiere 
di  qualita! 

Tutti  mi  chiedono, 
tutti  mi  vogliono, 
donne,  ragazzi, 
vecchi,  fanciulle; 
Qua  la  parrucca  . . . 
Presto  la  barba . . . 
Qua  la  sanguigna . . . 
Presto  il  biglietto. 

Figaro . . .  Figaro . . . 
Ahime,  che  furia! 
Ahime,  che  folia! 
Una  alia  volta, 
per  carita! 

Ehi . . .  Figaro . . .  Son  qua. 
Figaro  qua,  Figaro  la, 
Figaro  su,  Figaro  giu. 
Pronto  prontissimo 


Razors  and  combs, 
lancets  and  scissors, 
at  my  command, 
everything  is  ready. 
Then  there  are  the  perks 
of  my  trade: 
with  the  ladies . . . 
with  cavaliers  . . . 
Ah,  what  a  fine  life, 
what  pleasure, 
for  a  barber 
of  quality! 

Everyone  asks  for  me, 
everyone  wants  me 
ladies,  boys, 
old  men,  girls; 
Here  a  wig . . . 
quick,  the  beard  . . . 
here  a  leech  . . . 
Quick,  the  letter . . . 

Figaro . . .  Figaro . . . 
Goodness,  what  a  frenzy! 
Goodness,  what  a  crowd! 
One  at  a  time, 
for  pity's  sake! 

Hey,  Figaro  . . .  I'm  here. 
Figaro  here,  Figaro  there, 
Figaro  up,  Figaro  down. 
Always  most  ready, 
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son  come  il  fulmine: 

sono  il  factotum 

della  citta. 

Ah,  bravo  Figaro! 

Bravo,  bravissimo; 

a  te  fortuna  non  manchera! 


I  am  like  lightning; 

I'm  the  factotum 

of  the  city. 

Ah,  bravo  Figaro! 

Bravo,  bravissimo! 

you  will  not  lack  for  fortune! 


Una  voce  poco  fa  (Rosina) 


Una  voce  poco  fa 
qui  nel  cor  mi  risuono; 
il  mio  cor  ferito  e  gia, 
e  Lindor  fu  che  il  piago. 
Si,  Lindoro  mia  sara; 

10  giurai,  la  vincero. 

11  tutor  ricusera, 

io  l'ingegno  aguzzero. 
Alia  fin  s'acchetera 
e  contenta  io  restero . . . 
Si,  Lindoro  mio  sara; 
lo  giurai,  la  vincero. 

Io  sono  docile, 
son  rispettosa, 
sono  ubbediente, 
dolce,  amorosa; 
mi  lascio  reggere, 
mi  fo  guidar. 
Ma  se  mi  toccano 
dov'e  il  mio  debole, 
saro  una  vipera 
e  cento  trappole 
prima  di  cedere 
faro  giocar. 


A  voice  a  short  while  ago 

resounded  here  in  my  heart; 

my  heart  is  already  pierced, 

and  it  was  Lindoro  who  wounded  it. 

Yes,  Lindoro  will  be  mine; 

I've  sworn  it,  I  shall  win. 

My  guardian  will  refuse  me; 

I'll  sharpen  my  wits. 

In  the  end,  he  will  be  calmed, 

and  I  shall  rest  content . . . 

Yes,  Lindoro  will  be  mine; 

I've  sworn  it,  I  shall  win. 

I  am  docile, 

respectful, 

obedient, 

sweet,  loving; 

I  let  myself  be  ruled, 

I  can  be  guided. 

But  if  once  they  touch  me 

on  my  weak  spot, 

I  shall  be  a  viper, 

and  I'll  play 

a  hundred  tricks 

before  I  yield. 


Carl  Orff 

Carmina  burana — Cantiones  profane  cantoribus  et  choris  cantandae 
comitantibus  instrumentis  atque  imaginibus  magicis 

Carl  Orff  was  born  on  July  10,  1895,  in  Munich,  Germany,  where  he  died  on  March  29, 1982. 
He  composed  Carmina  burana  in  1935-36.  The  work  was  first  presented  in  a  staged  production 
at  the  Frankfurt  Opera  on  June  8,  1937,  Bertil  Wetzelsberger  conducting,  with  staging  by  Otto 
Walterlin  and  sets  and  costumes  by  Ludwig  Sievert.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  given 
in  San  Francisco  at  the  War  Memorial  Opera  House  on  January  10,  1954,  at  a  concert  of  the 
University  of  San  Francisco  Schola  Cantorum,  Giovanni  Camajani  conducting  and  with  Maria 
Segale,  Gordon  Zimmerman,  and  Ronald  Dutro  as  soloists.  Seiji  Ozawa  has  led  all  previous 
Boston  Symphony  performances  of  Carmina  burana:  at  Symphony  Hall  in  November  1969, 
with  Evelyn  Mandac,  Stanley  Kolk,  Sherrill  Milnes,  and  the  New  England  Conservatory 
Chorus  and  Children's  Chorus,  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  conductor;  and  at  Tanglewood  on  August 
25, 1985,  with  Erie  Mills,  John  Aler,  Hdkan  Hagegdrd,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John 
Oliver,  conductor,  and  the  Boston  Boy  Choir,  Theodore  Marier,  director.  The  score  calls  for  soprano, 
tenor,  and  baritone  solos,  with  brief  solo  assignments  also  for  two  tenors,  baritone,  and  two  basses; 
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a  large  mixed  chorus,  a  small  mixed  chorus,  a  boys'  chorus,  and  an  orchestra  constituted  as  follows: 
three  flutes  (two  doubling  piccolos) ,  three  oboes  (one  doubling  English  horn),  three  clarinets  (one 
doubling  Eflat  clarinet  and  one  doubling  bass  clarinet),  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,four 
horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  three  glockenspiels,  xylophone,  castanets, 
ratchet,  small  bells,  triangle,  antique  cymbals,  crash  cymbals,  suspended  cymbal,  tam-tam,  tubu- 
lar bells,  tambourine,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  celesta,  two  pianos,  and  strings. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  title.  "Carmina  burana" — the  accent  in  Carmina  falls  on  the 
first  syllable — means  "songs  from  Beuern,"  which  is  itself  a  variant  of  Bayern,  the 
German  name  for  Bavaria.  And  the  rest:  "Secular  songs  to  be  sung  by  singers  and 
choruses  to  the  accompaniment  of  instruments  and  also  of  magic  pictures." 

Beuern  is  Benediktbeuern,  a  village  in  the  foothills  of  the  Bavarian  Alps  about 
thirty  miles  south  of  Munich.  It  takes  its  full  name  from  a  Benedictine  monastery 
founded  there  in  733.  When,  as  part  of  the  arrangements  in  a  newly  forged  alliance 
of  Elector  Maximilian  IV  Joseph  with  Napoleon,  the  Bavarian  monasteries  were  sec- 
ularized in  1803,  the  contents  of  their  libraries  went  to  the  Court  Library  in  Munich. 
In  1847,  Johann  Andreas  Schmeller,  the  Court  Librarian,  published  a  modern  edition 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  acquisitions,  an  ample  and  richly  illuminated  parch- 
ment manuscript  of  poems,  most  of  them  in  Latin,  but  with  a  fair  number  in  Middle 
High  German  with  some  infusion  of  French  and  Greek.  Schmeller  invented  the  title 
Carmina  burana  for  his  edition.  British  and  American  readers  first  encountered  Carmina 
burana  in  1884  when  the  English  historian,  poet,  essayist,  and  biographer,  John 
Addington  Symonds,  published  a  little  volume  called  Wine,  Women,  and  Song,  which 
included  his  fragrant  translations  of  forty-six  poems  from  the  collection.  Orff's  vibrant 
cantata  drew  the  attention  of  thousands  more  to  these  treasures,  and  in  the  1950s, 
when  Walter  Lipphardt,  a  German  scholar,  deciphered  and  transcribed  the  original 
melodies  and  groups  like  the  Early  Music  Quartet  began  to  perform  them,  the  circle 
was  complete. 

Orff  encountered  Carmina  burana  in  Schmeller's  edition,  which  by  the  way  is  still  in 
print,  and  enlisted  the  help  of  the  poet  Michel  Hofmann  in  organizing  twenty-four  of 
the  poems  into  a  libretto.  (He  did  not,  of  course,  know  the  original  melodies;  in  fact 
he  did  not  even  know  they  existed.)  After  the  riotously  successful  premiere  in  June 
1937,  he  told  the  house  of  Schott,  his  only  publisher  since  1927,  "Everything  I  have 
written  to  date,  and  which  you  have,  unfortunately,  printed,  can  be  destroyed.  With 
Carmina  burana  my  collected  works  begin." 

He  was  just  about  to  turn  forty-two  when  he  wrote  that  letter:  it  had  been  a  long, 
long  upbeat.  His  family  background  was  military;  he  himself  was  from  childhood 
passionately  interested  in  music,  words,  and  theater.  He  got  a  story  published  in  a 
children's  magazine  when  he  was  ten,  at  which  point  he  was  already  composing  music 
to  go  with  the  puppet  plays  he  had  written  for  a  theater  he  had  built  himself.  He  had 
lessons  on  the  piano,  organ,  and  cello,  but  his  parents  said  no  to  the  instrument  he 
most  wanted  to  play,  the  timpani.  He  had  some  guidance  in  composition  from  Anton 
Beer-Walbrunn  and  Hermann  Zilcher,  and  in  his  middle  twenties  he  studied  for  a 
while  with  Heinrich  Kaminski,  a  most  interesting  composer,  but  essentially  he  was 
self-taught.  He  composed  prolifically,  works,  one  infers,  of  large  ambition  and  origi- 
nality of  coloring;  he  worked  in  theaters  in  Munich,  Mannheim,  and  Darmstadt  as 
conductor  and  coach;  he  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  Renaissance  and  early 
Baroque  music  and  also  to  African  music;  he  followed  eagerly  the  development  of 
modern  dance,  particularly  the  work  of  Mary  Wigman;  with  Dorothee  Giinther  he 
founded  a  school  for  music,  gymnastics,  and  dance,  making  imaginative  and  produc- 
tive contributions  to  music  education  that  were  eventually  codified  in  the  Orff-Schulwerk 
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published  bit  by  bit  since  1930  in  collaboration  with  several  of  his  students;  he  made 
versions  for  the  modern  theater  of  several  works  by  Monteverdi  and  staged  such  works 
as  the  St.  Luke  Passion  that  was  falsely  ascribed  to  J.S.  Bach  and  the  Resurrection  Oratorio 
of  Heinrich  Schiitz.  His  allegiance  was  to  Expressionism:  he  absorbed  every  note  of 
Schoenberg's  Five  Pieces  for  Orchestra  and  transcribed  the  Chamber  Symphony  for 
piano  duet,  and  the  center  of  his  literary  universe  was  Franz  Werfel.  And  there  exists  a 
photograph  from  the  year  1920  that  presents  him  to  us  as 

A  most  intense  young  man, 

A  soulful-eyed  young  man, 

An  ultra-poetical,  super-aesthetical, 

Out-of-the-way  young  man! 

"[Orff]  imposed  on  me  the  strict  condition  that  my  book  should  be  concerned  exclu- 
sively with  his  music;  all  those  biographical  details  in  which  psychologists  or  a  sensation- 
hungry  public  might  be  interested,  were  to  be  excluded A  life  story  cannot  be  writ- 
ten,' he  says,  'until  the  life  is  completed.  Anything  else  is  deceit  and  self-deception.'" 
Thus  Andreas  Liess  in  the  "Prelude"  to  his  mono- 
graph on  the  composer.  Orff  was  consistent  in  his  quest  for  privacy;  we  have,  therefore, 
no  precise  knowledge  of  just  what  happened  in  1935  on  the  road  to  Damascus  when 
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Orff  came  across  Carmina  burana  and  saw  what  manner  of  music  he  had  to  invent  for 
these  poems.  The  Pauline  metaphor  is  strong,  but  hardly  too  strong  for  Orff 's  extreme 
revulsion  from  his  previous  compositional  concerns  to  the  audacious  simplicities  of 
Carmina  burana.  And  it  was  a  conversion  for  life.  The  "collected  works"  that  begin  with 
Carmina  burana,  almost  all  for  voices  and  the  largest  part  of  them  written  for  the  stage, 
are  anything  other  than  unvaried  in  substance,  intent,  and  effect,  but  they  all  stand 
upon  the  common  principle  that  directness  of  speech  and  of  access  are  paramount.* 

One  might  say  that  Carmina  burana  represents,  in  Orff's  life,  integration  as  well  as 
revolution.  The  ideal  of  a  drastically  direct  physicality  in  music  was  already  central  in 
his  educational  endeavors,  and  he  had  explored  the  possibilities  of  medieval  theater 
in  his  adaptation  of  the  St.  Luke  Passion.  He  discovered  in  himself  a  remarkable  gift  for 
writing  tunes  that  sound  as  though  they  had  always  been  there.  He  leaned  heavily  on 
Stravinsky  (Les  Noces  and  Oedipus  Rex  are  the  principal  source  works),  though  remov- 
ing the  wit  and  the  delight  in  the  unpredictable  that  make  Stravinsky  Stravinsky. 
Since  boyhood,  when  he  had  written  music  for  his  puppet  theater  for  a  combination 
of  piano,  violin,  zither,  glockenspiel,  and  the  kitchen  stove,  he  had  always  enjoyed  the 
coloristic  aspects  of  composition  and  he  scored  Carmina  burana  with  a  sure  hand.t 
Here  too — and  often  in  later  years — he  looks  to  Stravinsky,  especially  to  the  pianos 
and  percussion  of  Les  Noces;  however,  Stravinsky's  brilliant  and  imaginative  economy 
is  translated  into  a  lavish  generosity  with  sonorities  and  confidently  brought-off  ef- 
fects, rather  as  though  Orff  had  devised  a  "Les  Noces  Coloring  Book." 

He  had  found  a  winning  combination.  Carmina  burana  was  an  instant  popular  suc- 
cess, and,  though  its  international  circulation  had  to  wait  until  after  World  War  II,  it 
has  kept  its  hold  on  audiences.  And  undeniably,  the  constellation  of  esthetic  and 
historical  considerations  that,  so  to  speak,  "place"  Carmina  burana — its  popularity  and 
the  courting  of  that  popularity  in  part  by  the  avoidance  of  complexities  in  harmony 
and  rhythm  (not  to  mention  the  absence  of  polyphony),  also  that  this  is  the  music  of  a 
man  who  found  Germany  in  1936  (and  thereafter)  a  comfortable  place  to  work — has 
made  it  a  controversial  piece.:):  But  however  suspect  one  might  find  the  composer's 
ends  and  means,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  his  skill  in  pacing  and  design,  the  catchiness 
of  his  tunes  (so  consonant  with  the  blunt  end-rhymes  in  the  poems),  and  the  splendid 
way  in  which  everything  "sounds."  Had  Orff  ever  felt  called  upon  to  defend  his  one- 
dimensional  masterpiece,  he  might  have  repeated  his  answer  to  a  question  about  his 
preference  for  "old  material"  as  subjects  of  his  stage  works:  "I  do  not  feel  it  to  be  old, 
only  valid.  The  dated  elements  are  lost  and  the  spiritual  strength  remains." 

Orff  was  immediately  captivated  by  "0  Fortunajvelut  Lund"  ("O  Fortune,  like  the 
moon"),  the  first  poem  in  Carmina  burana  and  its  accompanying  Wheel  of  Fortune 


*Chief  among  Orff's  works  since  1936  are  Catulli  carmina  and  Trionfo  di  Afrodite,  which,  together 
with  Carmina  burana,  make  up  a  full-length  theater  piece  under  the  title  ofTrionfi;  settings  of 
Sophocles'  Antigonae  and  Oedipus  Tyrannus  in  the  translations  of  Holderlin  and  of  Aeschylus' 
Prometheus;  operas  on  German  folk  sources,  among  them  Der  Mond,  Die  Kluge,  Die  Bernauerin,  and 
Astutuli;  a  setting  of  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  in  the  Schlegel  translation  that  is  a  fusion  of  spo- 
ken and  musical  theater;  and  three  sacred  mystery  plays,  Comoedia  de  Christi  resurrectione  (for 
Easter),  Ludus  de  nato  infante  mirificus  (for  Christmas),  and  De  temporumfine  comoedia. 

tThe  orchestration  lists  that  Liess  gives  us  for  the  suppressed  and  destroyed  pieces  from  1912 
on  make  fascinating  reading.  Liess  tells  us  that  in  scoring  Carmina  burana  Orff  sought  and 
received  the  advice  of  his  friend  and  colleague  Werner  Egk. 

^Professional  musicians  tend  to  speak  ill  of  Carmina  burana,  and  that  includes  some  famous 
conductors  who  have  had  great  success  with  it.  Singers  are  the  exception:  for  the  most  part 
they  enjoy  it  (not  least  its  considerable  difficulties,  though  many  a  baritone  has  wished  that 
Orff  had  not  written  high  G's  etc.  as  though  there  were  no  tomorrow. 
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miniature.*  He  saw  this  bitter  meditation  as  a  strong  frame,  inside  which  he  groups 
poems  in  three  chapters: 

I.  In  Springtime  and  On  the  Green  (pastoral  and  genre  poems) 
II.  In  the  Tavern 

III.  The  Court  of  Love,  concluding  with  the  ecstatic  address  to 
Blanziflor  (Blanchefleur)  and  Helena 

O  Fortuna  is  a  massive  structural  pillar — a  brief  exordium,  then  a  crescendo  and 
acceleration  built  over  nearly  one  hundred  measures,  all  of  them  glued  to  the  insistent 
tonic  D.  Fortune  plango  vulnera,  with  its  chantlike  beginning,  is  a  variant  on  a  smaller 
scale  of  the  opening  chorus. 

The  three  spring  poems  introduce  brighter  colors,  though  the  first  two,  Veris  leta 
facies  and  Omnia  sol  temperat,  continue  with  melodies  close  to  chant.  With  Ecce 
gratum  (the  source  of  the  tune  quoted  on  page  75),  Orff  completes  the  transforma- 
tion of  atmosphere  by  moving  into  the  major  mode. 

The  sequence  on  the  green  begins  with  a  lively  dance  for  the  orchestra  alone:  the 
harmony  sticks  to  tonic  and  dominant,  as  after  all  it  does  virtually  throughout  the 
cantata,  but  Orff  allows  himself  delightful  metrical  dislocations.  Floret  silva  alternates 
the  big  and  small  choruses:  the  sly  slurs  on  "mens  amicus"  are  charming,  as  is  the  pic- 
ture of  the  lover  riding  off  into  the  distance  (in  Latin,  "hinc  equitavit"  and  in  German, 
"der  ist  geritten  hinnen").  Another  instrumental  dance — Orff  makes  it  andante  poco 
esitante — separates  the  softly  curved  Chramer,  gip  die  varwe  mir,  the  song  of  the  girl 
out  to  buy  some  makeup,  from  the  uninhibited  Swaz  hie  gat  umbe.  Were  diu  werlt 
alle  min,  in  which  erotic  ambition  extends  to  nothing  less  than  possession  of  the 


*It  turns  out  that  0  Fortuna  was  originally  not  the  first  poem  at  all.  At  some  point  in  its  history 
the  manuscript  had  been  taken  apart  or  had  just  come  apart,  and  when  it  was  rebound  its 
fascicles  were  assembled  in  the  wrong  order. 
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Queen  of  England  (the  energetic  Eleanor  of  Provence,  wife  of  Henry  III),  is  enclosed 
in  fanfares  and  ends  with  an  exultant  shout. 

Orff  regards  the  tavern  as  a  male  preserve  and  he  begins  with  an  unbridled  setting 
for  baritone  solo  of  Estuans  interius.  Then  comes  one  of  the  most  famous  and  origi- 
nal pieces  in  Carmina  burana,  Olim  lacus  colueram  (the  Lament  of  the  Roast  Swan).* 
It  is  the  bassoon  that  initiates  the  pitiful  keening,  which  is  then  carried  on  by  a  tenor 
with  the  sympathetic  assistance  of  piccolo,  E-flat  clarinet,  and  muted  trumpet;  flutes, 
violas,  a  muted  trombone,  and  assorted  percussion  do  musical  goose  (swan?)-flesh. 
The  Abbot  of  Cockaigne,  who  has  been  tanking  up  on  more  than  just  roast  swan, 
lurches  forward  to  speak  his  fierce  little  credo,  whereupon  the  whole  male  chorus 
plunges  into  its  whirling  catalogue  of  toasts  and  drinkers,  t 

After  a  pause  for  breath,  we  enter  the  Cour  d'amours  and  go  to  the  delicate  sound 
of  flutes  and  soprano  voices  (including  those  of  a  boys'  chorus).  In  Dies,  nox  et  omnia, 
the  baritone  bemoans  his  lovelorn  state  with  enormous  pathos  ("tender  but  always 
exaggerated"  is  Orff's  direction  to  him)  and  in  falsetto  flourishes  that  send  him  clear 
to  high  B.  In  Stetit  puella,  the  soprano  sets  before  us  the  picture  of  the  girl  in  the  red 
dress  with  her  irresistible  erotic  radiance.  Si  puer  cum  puellula,  which  Symonds  aptly 
titles  .A  Poem  of  Privacy,  is  set  for  a  chattering,  leering  sextet  of  male  voices.  Veni,  veni, 
venias  is  a  love  song  full  of  bird  noises.  For  In  trutina,  the  song  of  the  girl  who  finds  it 
after  all  not  so  very  difficult  to  choose  between  "lascivus  amor"  and  "pudicitia,"  the 
soprano  is  held  to  her  most  seductive  low  register,  projected  against  a  softly  pulsating 
accompaniment.  It  is  the  loveliest  lyric  inspiration  in  the  Carmina.  The  baritone  and 
chorus  heat  things  up  still  more  in  the  restless  and  vigorous  Tempus  est  iocundum, 
and  then,  in  a  wonderful  musical  and  dramatic  stroke,  the  girl  fulfills  the  promise  of 
In  trutina:  Dulcissime  soars  "con  abbandono,"  and  to  the  very  highest  reaches  of  the 
soprano's  voice.  The  brief  but  sonorous  address  to  Blanziflor  et  Helena  makes  a 
bridge  to  the  reprise  of  the  Fortuna  chorus  (about  whose  ringing  close  few  of  us  would 
guess  that  the  words  are  an  exhortation,  "mecum  omnes plangite!" — "Come,  all,  and 
weep  with  me!"). 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Advisor  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979.  His  program  note  on  Carmina 
burana  appeared  originally  in  the  program  book  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  copy- 
right ®  1981  and  appears  here  by  permission  of  that  orchestra. 


*The  great  nineteenth-century  hostesses  still  served  swan  on  occasion.  After  Tchaikovsky  and 
Petipa,  Saint-Saens  and  Pavlova,  many  of  us  would  find  it  distinctly  strange  to  eat  swan.  It  is 
not  at  all  easy  to  come  by,  except  of  course  for  shoot-it-yourself  shoppers,  cf.  R.  Wagner,  Parsi- 
fal, Act  I. 

tCockaigne  is  that  medieval  Utopia  where,  in  the  words  of the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  "life  was 

a  round  of  luxurious  idleness The  rivers  were  of  wine,  the  houses  were  built  of  cake  and 

barley  sugar,  the  streets  were  paved  with  pastry  and  the  shops  supplied  goods  for  nothing. 
Roast  geese  and  fowls  wandered  about  inviting  folks  to  eat  them,  and  buttered  larks  fell  from 
the  sky  like  manna."  The  thirteenth-century  English  poem  The  Land  of  Cockaigne  is  presented 
as  a  satire  on  monastic  life,  and  it  is  in  that  tradition  that  our  reeling  baritone  introduces  him- 
self as  an  Abbot.  The  goliards,  those  wandering  students  and  clerks  who  were  the  authors  of 
most  of  the  Carmina  burana,  were  fond  of  satiric  imitations  of  ecclesiastic  orders  and  cere- 
monies, and  the  collection  includes  several  "anti-masses"  for  drinkers,  gamblers,  etc.  Decius 
was  the  head  of  the  order  of  dice-throwers. 
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Charles  Munch 

Born  in  Strasbourg  on  September  26,  1891,  Charles 
Munch  arrived  in  Boston  in  1949  with  the  unenviable 
assignment  of  following  the  Boston  Symphony's  legen- 
dary music  director  Serge  Koussevitzky,  who  had  been 
the  BSO's  conductor  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  But 
Munch 's  credentials  were  more  than  solid.  After  study- 
ing violin  in  his  native  Strasbourg,  he  pursued  advanced 
work  with  two  master  teachers,  Carl  Flesch  in  Berlin  and 
Lucien  Capet  in  Paris.  For  seven  years  he  was  concert- 
master  of  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  in  Leipzig  under 
the  baton  of  one  of  the  greatest  conductors  of  the  cen- 
tury, Wilhelm  Furtwangler.  After  leaving  that  orchestra  in  1933,  he  made  his  debut 
in  Paris  as  a  conductor,  enjoying  instant  success;  his  future  career  was  determined. 
Based  in  Paris  for  the  next  fifteen  years,  Munch  toured  widely  in  Europe  and  made 
his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  1946.  Such  was  his  reception  in  Boston  that  he  was 
proposed  as  a  candidate  to  follow  the  aging  Koussevitzky.  When  the  latter  an- 
nounced his  retirement,  Munch  became  the  orchestra's  tenth  music  director,  serv- 
ing in  that  capacity  from  1949  to  1962.  Affable,  easygoing,  witty,  the  genial  Munch 
made  a  strong  contrast  to  the  impassioned  and  sometimes  excitable  Koussevitzky. 
His  tall  form  and  easy  grace  made  him  an  immediate  favorite,  to  such  an  extent 
that  an  anonymous  member  of  the  orchestra  even  wrote  a  little  ditty  about 
"Charles  le  beau,"  who  brought  smiles  instead  of  frowns  to  his  rehearsals.  His 
approach  was  a  far  cry  from  that  of  the  disciplinarian  Koussevitzky;  indeed,  it  was 
normal  for  him  to  dismiss  rehearsals  well  before  the  scheduled  ending  time  and  to 
rely  upon  the  spirit  of  the  moment  to  make  the  music  happen  in  performance.  If 
that  meant,  at  times,  the  risk  of  sloppy  ensemble  playing,  it  also  meant  the  not 
infrequent  pleasure  of  a  relaxed  spontaneity  in  his  performances. 

Munch 's  training  in  both  France  and  Germany  stood  him  in  good  stead  with  the 
core  repertory  of  the  orchestra.  If  his  Beethoven  was  well  regarded,  he  was  particu- 
larly renowned  for  his  performances  of  French  music,  and  in  this  regard  he  con- 
tinued the  Francophile  tradition  that  had  dominated  the  BSO  since  the  early 
1920s,  when  Pierre  Monteux  was  music  director.  At  the  same  time,  Munch  con- 
tinued the  custom,  started  by  Koussevitzky,  of  commissioning  and  performing 
new  works,  introducing  many  French  compositions  to  the  United  States  as  well  as 
works  by  such  American  composers  as  Barber,  Foss,  Piston,  Schuman,  and  Ses- 
sions. In  1959  Munch  was  a  judge  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors  in  Besangon,  France,  where  he  was  impressed  by  the  prizewinner,  a 
young  Japanese  conductor,  and  invited  him  to  spend  the  next  summer  at  Tangle- 
wood.  Thus  Seiji  Ozawa  first  heard  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra — and  made 
his  own  mark,  by  winning  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  that  summer  atTanglewood. 

After  leaving  the  BSO  in  1962,  Munch  co-founded  l'Orchestre  de  Paris.  He  was 
on  an  American  tour  with  that  ensemble  when  he  died  suddenly  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  on  November  6,  1968.  This  season  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has 
marked  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  its  former  music  director  with  programs 
that  recall  Munch 's  special  interests,  especially  such  French  masters  as  Berlioz, 
Debussy,  Ravel,  Poulenc,  and  Franck,  and  one  of  the  works  that  Munch  commis- 
sioned for  the  BSO,  Bohuslav  Martinu's  Symphony  No.  6,  Fantaisies  symphoniques , 
written  for  the  orchestra's  seventy-fifth  anniversary. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sunday,  August  9,  at  2:30 
CHARLES  DUTOIT  conducting 


D'INDY 


FRANCK 


Symphony  for  orchestra  and  piano 
on  a  French  Mountain  Air,  Opus  25 

Assez  lent,  moderement  anime 
Assez  modere,  mais  sans  lenteur 
Anime 

JEAN-YVES  THIBAUDET 

Symphonic  Variations  for  piano  and  orchestra 
Mr.  THIBAUDET 


INTERMISSION 


DEBUSSY 


RAVEL 


Nocturnes 

Nuages.  Modere 

Fetes.  Anime  et  tres  rythme 

Sirenes.  Moderement  anime 

WOMEN  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Bolero 


This  program  commemorates  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Charles 
Munch,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1949  to  1962. 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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FRANCK  Symphonic 
D'fNDY  Syinphiuuc  :m  uo  dtuit  nr?q: 


fHf-P-AUDEl 

DUTOIT  •  MONTREAL 


"...an  artist  of 
considerable  temperment 

and  technique  who 

shows  a  real  feeling  for 

the  panache,  devilry 

and  sheer  seductive 

charm  of  the  music." 

-  GRAMOPHONE 


Available   in  September 

RAVEL  Complete  works  for  solo  piano 
433  515-2 

©  1??2  London  RecortlsiPoly6rajn  fecorite.  Inc. 


NOTES 

Vincent  d'Indy 

Symphony  for  orchestra  and  piano  on  a  French  Mountain  Air,  Opus  25 

Paul  Marie  Theodore  Vincent  d'Indy  was  born  in  Paris  on  March  27,  1851,  and  died  there  on 
December  2, 1931.  He  composed  his  Symphonie  sur  un  chant  montagnard  francais  in 
1886.  The  work  was  first  performed  at  a  Lamoureux  Concert  in  Paris  on  March  20, 1887;  the 
soloist  was  the  works  dedicatee,  Mme.  Bordes-Pene.  Wilhelm  Gericke  introduced  the  symphony  to 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  repertory  with  soloist  Harold  Bauer  in  April  1902.  The  only 
previous  Tanglewood  performance  was  also  the  orchestra's  most  recent  performance  of  the  work, 
onfuly  19,  1959;  Pierre  Monteux  conducted,  and  Nicole-Henriot  Schweitzer  was  the  soloist.  In 
addition  to  the  solo  piano,  the  score  calls  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-piston,  three 
trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  and  strings. 

D'Indy 's  fame  as  a  composer  has  greatly  faded  today,  and  even  his  most  famous 
work — the  Symphony  on  a  French  Mountain  Air,  or,  to  give  the  alternative  title,  Symphonie 
cevenole — is  rarely  performed  any  more.  In  his  own  lifetime  he  was  a  much  admired 
composer  and  a  distinguished  teacher.  In  1893  he  was  invited  to  assist  an  official  com- 
mission to  reorganize  the  stodgy  and  outmoded  Conservatoire,  but  his  proposals 
were  deemed  too  radical  for  acceptance;  he  embodied  them  in  the  Schola  Cantorum, 
which  he  founded  the  following  year.  The  Schola  offered  a  much  richer  regimen  than 
the  parochial  Conservatoire;  d'Indy  later  codified  its  seven-year  course  of  study  in  his 
vast,  four- volume  Cours  de  composition  musicale,  which  attempts  to  provide  detailed 
treatment  of  every  skill  needed  by  a  composer. 

D'Indy  learned  all  these  skills  himself  through  persistent  and  unremitting  hard 
work  after  being  told  by  Franck,  to  whom  he  had  submitted  some  compositions,  "You 
have  ideas,  but  you  cannot  do  anything!"  He  studied  musical  technique  from  the 
ground  up  and  became  one  of  the  most  significant  of  the  many  students  of  Franck, 
whom  he  idolized.  Franck  introduced  him  to  German  music  and  made  possible  meet- 
ings with  Liszt  and  Wagner. 

These  experiences  turned  d'Indy  into  an  ardent  Wagnerite,  one  of  several  young 
French  musicians  who  pressed  for  the  adoption  of  Wagner's  principles  in  French 
music,  particularly  in  the  employment  of  French  legend  for  opera  librettos.  He  re- 
garded Parsifal  as  the  perfect  opera  and  composed  his  own  homage  to  that  work  in  his 
opera  Fervaal.  But  what  preserved  him  from  the  position  of  being  a  mere  imitator  was 
his  genuine  love  of  the  folk  song  of  his  family's  native  region  in  the  Ardeche,  in  the 
Cevennes  district  of  southern  France,  where  he  sometimes  collected  melodies  from 
local  musicians. 

It  was  such  a  melody  that  provides  the  basis  of  one  of  his  finest  works,  the  Symphony 
on  a  French  Mountain  Air,  composed  in  1886 — significantly  just  one  year  after  Franck's 
Symphonic  Variations,  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  its  conception  of  the  fusion  between 
symphonic  and  concerto  elements.  (D'Indy  could  certainly  have  called  the  piece  a 
piano  concerto,  but  he  evidently  wanted  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  soloist  is  not  so 
much  highlighted  as  the  independent  "hero"  of  a  dramatic  conflict  between  piano 
and  orchestra,  but  rather  the  principal  collaborator  in  a  large  ensemble.)  D'Indy  was 
particularly  gifted  in  variation,  learned  both  from  his  teacher  Franck  and  from  the 
study  of  Wagner's  leitmotiv  technique.  His  symphony  is  cast — like  so  many  French  late 
romantic  symphonies — in  three  movements.  It  is  based  on  a  single  melody  presented 
at  the  outset  by  the  English  horn — sounding  for  all  the  world  like  the  piping  of  a 
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shepherd  lad  while  watching  his  flock  in  the  mountains.  The  fluid  combination  of 
solo  piano  with  the  orchestra  rings  many  changes  on  the  melody  and  various  counter- 
subjects  in  the  first  movement.  The  middle  movement  emphasizes  the  most  lyric 
possibilities  of  a  somewhat  varied  version  of  the  theme,  contrasted  with  a  marchlike 
figure  that  returns  in  the  finale.  A  simplified  version  of  the  mountain  air's  opening 
phrase  becomes  the  animated  ostinato  that  opens  the  vivacious  last  movement,  pro- 
viding the  accompaniment  for  new  themes  that  develop  and  build  to  a  grandiose 
conclusion  of  brilliant  color  and  sonority. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Cesar  Franck 

Symphonic  Variations  for  piano  and  orchestra 

Cesar- Auguste-fean-Guillaume-Hubert  Franck  was  born  in  Liege,  Belgium,  on  December  10, 
1822,  and  died  in  Paris  on  November  8,  1890.  He  composed  his  Symphonic  Variations  in  1885; 
the  first  performance  took  place  in  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Nationale  on  May  1,  1886.  The  work 
entered  the  repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1901.  Charles  Munch  led  the  first 
Tanglewood  performance,  with  Nicole  Henriot-Schweitzer  as  the  soloist,  on  August  1,  1965; 
Andre  Watts  was  the  soloist  in  the  only  other  Tanglewood  performance,  on  August  19,  1973,  with 
Seiji  Ozawa  conducting.  In  addition  to  the  solo  piano,  the  score  calls  for  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets, 
and  bassoons  in  pairs,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

If  he  had  died  in  1880,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  rather  than  in  1890,  Cesar  Franck 
would  be  scarcely  remembered  today,  and  then  just  as  a  composer  of  church  music  of 


Morning  pro  musica  is  made  possible  in  part  by  a  grant  from  Talbots. 
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only  the  most  parochial  interest.  He  was  a  lifelong  church  organist  and  a  distinguished 
teacher  whose  pupils — Vincent  d'Indy  prominently  among  them — accorded  him 
reverent  esteem.  But  suddenly,  about  1880,  Franck  began  producing  virtually  all  of 
the  works  by  which  his  name  is  remembered:  the  Symphony  in  D  minor,  several  tone 
poems,  the  F  minor  piano  quintet,  the  violin  sonata,  the  string  quartet,  and  a  few 
splendid  works  for  solo  piano.  Among  the  works  of  this  period,  the  concerto-like  set 
of  orchestral  variations  that  he  called  Variations  symphoniques  holds  a  prominent  place. 

Franck's  mature  style  is  compounded  of  richly  chromatic  harmony  (derived  from 
certain  passages  in  Beethoven  and  more  particularly  Wagner),  a  predilection  to  cyclic 
form  (in  which  thematic  ideas  from  the  beginning  of  a  work  recur  in  changing  guises 
throughout),  and  an  emotional  state  that  one  writer,  Jean-Aubry,  described  as  "serene 
anxiety,"  an  overall  calmness  infused  with  constant  twinges  of  harmonic  and  melodic 
tension. 

Franck  composed  his  Symphonic  Variations  for  the  pianist  Louis  Diemer  in  grati- 
tude for  his  having  performed  the  substantial  piano  part  in  the  composer's  tone  poem 
Les  Djinns  in  a  Chatelet  Concert.  The  result  is  a  work  that  combines  Franck's  love  of 
variation  technique  with  a  "a  finely  and  freely  organized  fantasia"  (in  Tovey's  words). 
There  is  no  obvious  break  between  one  variation  and  the  next;  rather,  Franck  en- 
chains one  section  directly  to  the  next,  allowing  a  steady  flow  of  tension  and  release. 

At  the  outset  the  orchestra  is  presented  in  strong  opposition  to  the  soloist,  the 
former  with  a  characteristic  dotted  rhythm  (in  the  strings)  and  the  latter  with  a  gently 
drooping  melody  anticipating  the  first  part  of  the  theme.  Thus  the  basic  dramatic 
conflict  is  presented  at  once.  The  second  part  of  the  theme — a  simple  idea  in  triple 
meter — is  announced  by  pizzicato  strings.  All  of  this  material  becomes  the  basis  for 
symphonic  elaboration.  The  solo  piano  leads  off  with  an  extended  treatment  of  the 
first  theme  over  an  arpeggiated  left  hand  part.  After  an  orchestral  response  in  which 
the  dotted  rhythm  grows  increasingly  prevalent,  the  solo  piano  presents  a  full  version 
of  the  waltz  theme.  From  here  on  the  piano  part  becomes  a  brilliantly  virtuosic  and 
decorative  foil  to  the  thematic  working-out  in  the  orchestra. 

— S.L. 


Claude  Debussy 

Nocturnes 

Achille-Claude  Debussy  was  born  at  St.  Germain- en-Lay e,  Department  ofSeine-et-Oise,  France, 
on  August  22, 1862,  and  died  in  Paris  on  March  25,  1918.  His  three  Nocturnes,  which  went 
through  an  extended  genesis  described  below,  were  composed  during  the  1890s,  reaching  more  or 
less  their  present  form  between  1897  and  1899.  Debussy  later  made  substantial  revisions  in  the 
orchestration,  particularly  in  Fetes  and  Sirenes,  and  the  work  is  now  performed  according  to 
the  revised  score,  which  was  published  posthumously  in  1930.  Nuages  and  Fetes  were  first 
performed  at  the  Concerts  Lamoureux  in  Paris  on  December  9,  1900,  Camille  Chavillard  con- 
ducting. The  same  performers  premiered  the  complete  set  of  three  pieces  on  October  27, 1901.  B.J. 
Lang  conducted  the  first  United  States  performance  in  Boston  on  February  10,  1904,  at  a  Chic- 
kering  Production  concert.  Max  Fiedler  led  the  first  complete  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  per- 
formances in  December  1908,  with  the  Choral  Club  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
though  Vincent  d'Indy  had  already  led  the  orchestra  in  Nuages  and  Fetes  in  December  1905. 
The  orchestra  s  first  complete  performance  of  the  Nocturnes  at  Tanglewood  was  led  by  Serge 
Koussevitzky  on  August  13,  1949.  Colin  Davis  led  the  most  recent  complete  performance  here,  on 
August  2,  1980,  with  the  women  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor. 
Nuages  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bassoons,  four 
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horns,  timpani,  harp,  and  strings.  Fetes  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets  in  F,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  two  harps, 
timpani,  cymbals,  snare  drum,  and  strings.  Sirenes  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  oboe  and  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets  in  F,  two  harps,  wordless  female 
chorus,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Prelude  a  VApres-midi  d'unfaune  in  1894  had  made 
Debussy  instantly  famous.  By  the  date  of  that  performance  he  had  already  embarked 
on  his  next  major  orchestral  work,  the  Nocturnes,  which,  with  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  were 
to  occupy  his  attention  for  the  rest  of  the  1890s.  It  seems  that  the  Nocturnes  went 
through  at  least  two  early  versions  before  resulting  in  the  music  we  know  today,  al- 
though Debussy's  manuscripts  for  the  earlier  versions — if  they  were  ever  written 
out — no  longer  exist.  As  early  as  1892,  when  Debussy  was  planning  a  tour  of  the 
United  States  (which  never  took  place),  he  wrote  to  his  patron  Prince  Poniatowski  that 
the  work  he  was  planning  to  introduce  during  the  tour,  Trois  Scenes  au  crepuscule 
("Three  Scenes  at  Twilight"),  was  "almost  finished,  that  is  to  say  that  the  orchestration 
is  entirely  laid  out  and  it  is  simply  a  question  of  writing  out  the  score."  This  work  was 
based  on  the  poem  "Scenes  au  crepuscule"  by  Debussy's  friend  Henri  de  Regnier,  a 
close  associate  of  Mallarme.  Since  the  music  of  this  version  does  not  survive  at  all,  it  is 
impossible  to  compare  it  to  the  final  work,  but  it  is  worth  noting  that  one  of  the  poems 
involved  the  imagery  of  flutes  and  trumpets  that  might  have  inspired  Fetes,  and  a 
reference  to  a  female  choir  might  have  motivated  the  inclusion  of  the  wordless 
women's  voices  in  Sirenes. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  first  appearance  of  the  actual  title  Nocturnes  in  Debussy's  work 
comes  in  a  letter  written  late  in  1894  to  the  great  Belgian  violinist  Eugene  Ysaye,  to 
whom  the  composer  wrote:  "I  am  working  on  three  Nocturnes  for  violin  and  orches- 
tra that  are  intended  for  you.  The  first  is  scored  for  strings;  the  second  for  three  flutes, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets  and  two  harps;  the  third  is  a  combination  of  both  these 

groups This  is,  in  fact,  an  experiment  in  the  various  arrangements  that  can  be 

made  with  a  single  color — like  the  study  of  gray  in  painting."  Debussy  greatly  admired 
a  series  of  paintings  entitled  "Nocturnes"  by  the  American  artist  Whistler,  and  the 
musical  title  could  well  have  been  suggested  by  that  connection.  Moreover,  the  com- 
poser's reference  to  "the  study  of  gray  in  painting"  recalls  Whistler's  most  famous 
work  (the  only  American  painting  on  display  in  the  Louvre),  known  popularly  as 
"Whistler's  Mother,"  but  called  by  the  artist  "Arrangement  in  Black  and  Gray."  He  was 
also  familiar  with  the  work  of  other  impressionists — Gauguin,  Renoir,  Pissarro,  and 
Sisley — and  he  was  especially  fond  of  Turner. 

Two  years  later  Debussy  again  wrote  to  Ysaye,  requesting  that  he  defer  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Nocturnes  until  he  could  give  it  in  Brussels.  This  would  suggest  not  only 
that  a  full  score  for  the  violin-and-orchestra  version  existed  at  that  time,  but  also  that 
Ysaye  had  seen  it,  though  no  one  else  has  ever  managed  to  put  hands  on  the  manu- 
script. If  such  a  score  does  exist,  its  rediscovery  would  be  a  wonderful  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  Debussy's  musical  thought.  In  any  case,  between  1897  and  1899 
Debussy  completely  recast  the  work  into  its  present  form. 

Debussy's  comment  likening  his  music  to  "the  study  of  gray"  fits  best  with  Nuages 
("Clouds"),  one  of  his  most  personal  musical  expressions.  The  subdued  orchestral 
colors  and  dynamics  (mostly  piano  and  pianissimo ,  with  only  two  forte  passages,  each 
lasting  only  a  measure  or  two)  hold  the  music  within  carefully  prescribed  limits.  The 
spare  opening  gesture  in  clarinets  and  bassoons — alternating  open  fifths  with  thirds 
— grows  and  intensifies  in  the  divided  string  parts,  while  the  English  horn  solo  inter- 
polates a  chromatic  figure  that  outlines  a  diminished  fifth.  This  English  horn  figure 
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keeps  reappearing,  virtually  without  change,  like  a  solid  object  around  which  the 
clouds  float  and  swirl.  Debussy  himself  wrote  a  program  for  the  movement  in  which 
he  said,  "Nuages  renders  the  unchanging  aspect  of  the  sky  and  the  slow,  solemn  mo- 
tion of  the  clouds,  fading  away  in  gray  tones  lightly  tinged  with  white." 

The  clouds  have  dispersed  for  the  second  movement,  Fetes  ("Festivals").  Debussy 
is  supposed  to  have  said  that  he  was  inspired  by  the  merrymaking  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  although  the  brilliant  processions  through  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  Franco- 
Russian  alliance,  signed  in  1896,  probably  played  a  part  in  the  final  conception  of  the 
music,  with  its  fanfares  heard  softly  in  the  distance,  growing  to  splendid  display,  and 
then  fading  away  as  the  music  again  dissolves  into  silence. 

Debussy's  fascination  with  the  sea  constantly  resurfaces  in  his  music,  from  the  third 
Nocturne,  called  Sirenes  ("Sirens"),  to  certain  passages  in  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  and  cul- 
minating in  the  great  sea  symphony,  La  Mer.  Sirenes  is  music  of  iridescent  color,  of 
decoration  without  themes  in  the  normal  sense,  of  fluid  rhythmic  interplay.  Literary 
inspiration  may  have  come  either  from  a  poem  of  Henri  de  Regnier  (LHomme  et  la 
Sirene)  or  from  one  of  Swinburne  (Nocturne);  both  poems  deal  with  mermaids  and  the 
effects  of  their  love  on  mortals.  The  instrumental  use  of  the  women's  chorus,  singing 
wordlessly,  evokes  the  song  of  these  sirens  from  the  ocean's  depths. 

— S.L. 


Maurice  Ravel 

Bolero 

Joseph  Maurice  Ravel  was  born  in  Ciboure  near  Saint-Jean-de-Luz,  Basses-Pyrenees,  in  the 
Basque  region  of  France  just  a  short  distance  from  the  Spanish  border,  on  March  7,  1875,  and 
died  in  Paris  on  December  28,  1937.  Ravel  composed  Bolero  in  1928  on  commission  for  Mme. 
Ida  Rubinsteins  ballet  troupe,  which  gave  its  premiere  at  the  Paris  Opera  on  November  22,  1928, 
with  Walter  Strarani  conducting;  decor  and  costumes  were  by  Alexandre  Benois,  the  choreography 
by  Bronislava  Nijinsha.  The  first  concert  performance  in  Paris  was  given  by  Ravel  conducting 
the  Lamoureux  Orchestra  on  January  11, 1930,  but  the  first  American  performance  had  already 
been  given  two  months  earlier,  on  November  14,  1929,  by  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  of 
New  York  under  Arturo  Toscanini.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  first  Boston  performances  at  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  of  December  6  and  7,  1929.  Koussevitzky  also  led  the  orchestra  s  first  Tangle- 
wood  performance ,  on  August  10,  1947.  Seiji  Ozawa  led  the  most  recent  performance  here,  on 
July  8, 1988.  Bolero  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  oboe  d'amore,  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  E-fiat  clarinet,  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,four 
horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  three  saxophones,  timpani,  side  drum,  cymbals, 
gong,  celesta,  harp,  and  strings. 

Ida  Rubinstein  requested  a  ballet  score  from  Ravel  before  he  set  out  for  America  in 
1928,  and  the  original  plan  was  that  he  would  orchestrate  several  sections  of  Isaac 
Albeniz's  Iberia.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  this  had  already  been  done  at  the  request 
of  Albeniz's  family  and  under  exclusive  copyright  by  Spanish  conductor  Enrique 
Arbos.  Even  when  Arbos  agreed  to  relinquish  the  rights,  Ravel  was  too  piqued  to 
pursue  the  matter,  and  his  first  thought  was  that  he  would  simply  orchestrate  some- 
thing of  his  own,  since  he  did  not  want  to  take  on  the  burden  of  writing  something 
entirely  original.  But  then  an  idea  came  to  him,  a  theme  "of  insistent  quality"  which 
he  would  repeat  numerous  times  "without  any  development,  gradually  increasing  the 
orchestra"  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  The  result  was  Bolero. 

The  Paris  Opera  production  for  Mme.  Rubinstein  together  with  twenty  male  danc- 
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ers  "suggested  a  painting  of  Goyer  and  depicted  a  large  table  in  a  public  tavern  upon 
which  the  principal  dancer  performed  her  convolutions  while  the  men  standing  about 
the  room  were  gradually  aroused  from  apathy  to  a  state  of  high  excitement."  It  was  a 
brilliant  success,  but  Ravel  thought  little  of  his  music  and,  as  with  his  famous  Pavane, 
claimed  surprise  at  its  popularity.  But  he  was  concerned  that  it  be  properly  played 
and  became  furious  when  Arturo  Toscanini,  on  tour  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
took  a  tempo  that  he  considered  much  too  fast.  (Toscanini's  response,  variously  re- 
corded, included  statements  that  Ravel  didn't  understand  his  own  music,  the  quick 
tempo  was  the  only  way  to  put  the  piece  across,  and  that  a  bolero  was  a  dance,  not  a 
funeral  march.) 

About  the  music,  with  its  ostinato  bolero  rhythm  and  the  heightening  effect  of  the 
sudden  pull  from  C  onto  E  in  the  bass  just  before  the  end,  just  a  word:  those  are  not 
wrong  notes  you're  hearing  at  the  second  return  of  the  main  theme.  Ravel  has  here 
set  the  tune  in  three  keys  at  once;  one  piccolo  has  it  in  E,  the  other  in  G,  and  horns 
and  celesta  in  C.  As  for  the  rest,  let  Ravel  have  his  say: 

I  am  particularly  desirous  that  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  my  Bolero. 
It  is  an  experiment  in  a  very  special  and  limited  direction,  and  should  not  be  sus- 
pected of  aiming  at  achieving  anything  different  from,  or  anything  more  than,  it 
actually  does  achieve.  Before  the  first  performance,  I  issued  a  warning  to  the  effect 
that  what  I  had  written  was  a  piece  lasting  seventeen  minutes  and  consisting  wholly 
of  orchestral  tissue  without  music — of  one  long,  very  gradual  crescendo.  There  are 
no  contrasts,  and  there  is  practically  no  invention  except  in  the  plan  and  the  man- 
ner of  the  execution.  The  themes  are  impersonal — folk  tunes  of  the  usual  Spanish- 
Arabian  kind.  Whatever  may  have  been  said  to  the  contrary,  the  orchestral  treat- 
ment is  simple  and  straightforward  throughout,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at 

virtuosity I  have  done  exactly  what  I  set  out  to  do,  and  it  is  for  the  listeners  to 

take  it  or  leave  it. 

— Marc  Mandel 
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ARTISTS 


Grant  Llewellyn 

Born  in  1960  in  Tenby,  South  Wales,  Grant  Llewellyn  studied  at 
Chethams  School  of  Music,  the  Perugia  Conservatorio,  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Music,  and  at  Cambridge.  In  1985  he  was  a  Fellowship  Conduc- 
tor at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  worked  with  Leonard 
Bernstein,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Kurt  Masur,  and  Andre  Previn.  In  September 
1990  he  initiated  appointments  as  assistant  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  associate  conductor  of  the  BBC  Welsh  Sym- 
phony; both  those  contracts  have  recently  been  renewed.  In  addition, 
he  has  just  been  named  principal  guest  conductor  of  Norway's  Sta- 
vanger  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  he  led  on  a  tour  of  the  Baltic 
States  in  May.  Mr.  Llewellyn  won  the  Leeds  Conductors  Competition  in  1986  and  made  his 
Royal  Festival  Hall  debut  with  the  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra  the  following  February.  In  May 

1987  he  made  his  opera  debut  at  the  Spoleto  Festival  USA  with  Rameau's  Platee;  in  December 

1988  he  made  his  United  Kingdom  opera  debut  with  Scottish  Opera.  In  January  1991  Mr. 
Llewellyn  made  his  debut  at  the  Concertgebouw  in  Amsterdam,  conducting  the  Netherlands 
Chamber  Orchestra.  He  made  his  Japanese  debut  with  the  Osaka  Philharmonic  and  the 
Yomiuri  Nippon  Symphony  Orchestras  in  1990;  also  that  year  he  toured  France  and  Italy  with 
the  English  Chamber  Orchestra.  Mr.  Llewellyn  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  at  Tangle- 
wood  last  summer  and  led  subscription  concerts  with  the  orchestra  this  past  April. 


Emanuel  Ax 

Pianist  Emanuel  Ax's  career  has  brought  prestigious  prizes,  perform- 
ances with  virtually  every  major  symphony  orchestra,  countless  recitals 
throughout  the  world,  and  many  successful  recordings.  His  regular 
festival  appearances  include  the  BCC  Proms,  Blossom,  Edinburgh,  the 
Hollywood  Bowl,  Mostly  Mozart,  Ravinia,  and  Tanglewood.  Mr.  Ax 
captured  public  attention  in  1974  when,  at  twenty-five,  he  won  the 
%  First  Arthur  Rubinstein  International  Piano  Competition  in  Tel  Aviv. 

A  He  won  the  Michaels  Award  of  Young  Concert  Artists  in  1975  and  the 

,  met  ^HhH^    Avery  Fisher  Prize  four  years  later.  An  RCA  recording  contract  fol- 

n  lowed,  and  many  of  his  more  than  twenty  albums  became  best-sellers 

and  won  top  honors.  In  1987  he  became  an  exclusive  Sony  Classical  (formerly  CBS  Masterworks) 
recording  artist.  Mr.  Ax  has  recently  turned  his  attention  toward  music  of  twentieth-century 
composers,  performing  works  byTippett,  Henze,  Previn,  Copland,  and  Schoenberg,  as  well  as 
recent  premieres  of  works  by  Peter  Lieberson,  Ezra  Laderman,  William  Bolcom,  and  Joseph 
Schwantner.  Born  in  Lvov,  Poland,  Emanuel  Ax  moved  to  Winnipeg,  Canada,  with  his  family 
when  he  was  a  young  boy.  His  studies  in  the  Pre-College  Division  of  Juilliard  were  greatly 
supported  by  the  sponsorship  of  the  Epstein  Scholarship  Program  of  the  Boys  Clubs  of 
America,  and  he  subsequently  won  the  Young  Concert  Artists  Award.  His  only  piano  teacher 
was  Mieczylaw  Munz. 


Yoko  Nozaki 

Born  in  Tokyo,  Yoko  Nozaki  received  her  first  piano  lessons  at  three- 
and-a  half,  from  her  mother,  and  was  soon  accepted  by  the  Toho 
School  of  Music  to  study  with  Aiko  Iguchi.  At  twelve  her  family  moved 
to  the  United  States,  where  she  subsequently  became  a  pupil  of  Irwin 
Freundlich  at  Juilliard,  where  she  earned  B.M.  and  M.S.  degrees.  A 
recipient  of  the  Mary  Biddle  Duke  Scholarship  at  Juilliard,  she  has 
won  numerous  awards  and  prizes,  and  in  1972  made  her  New  York 
recital  debut  under  the  auspices  of  the  Concert  Artists  Guild.  She  has 
since  performed  in  recitals  and  chamber  music  ensembles  around  the 
country,  and  frequently  collaborates  with  her  husband,  pianist 
Emanuel  Ax.  Their  joint  appearances  have  included  recitals  at  New  York's  92nd  Street  Y  and 
Metropolitan  Museum,  and  performances  of  Mozart's  Concerto  for  Two  Pianos  and  Bartok's 
Concerto  for  Two  Pianos  and  Percussion.  This  summer  they  perform  the  Mozart  two-piano 
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concerto  at  Lincoln  Center's  Mostly  Mozart  Festival  with  Edo  de  Waart,  and  at  the  Blossom 
Festival  under  Leonard  Slatkin.  Future  repertoire  plans  include  the  Martinu  and  Berio  two- 
piano  concertos. 

Robert  Spano 

Appointed  an  assistant  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
beginning  with  the  1990-91  season,  Robert  Spano  is  currently  music 
director  of  the  Opera  Theater  at  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  a  position 
he  assumed  in  1989.  From  1985  to  1989  he  was  director  of  orchestras 
and  conductor  of  opera  at  Bowling  Green  University  in  Ohio.  Mr. 
Spano  is  a  graduate  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  where  he  studied 
violin,  piano,  composition,  and  conducting,  and  was  the  recipient  of 
numerous  awards,  including  the  Louis  Sudler  Prize  in  the  Arts  and  the 
mx  / v  Rudolf  Serkin  Award.  He  continued  his  conducting  studies  at  the 

«^K  ^  m  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  with  Max  Rudolf.  An  active  chamber  musi- 

cian, Mr.  Spano  has  appeared  with  the  Smithsonian  Chamber  Players  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at 
Carnegie  Recital  Hall,  and  at  Suntory  Hall  in  Tokyo.  Mr.  Spano  first  conducted  subscription 
concerts  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  February  1991.  In  November  1991  he  made 
his  Philadelphia  Orchestra  debut,  substituting  at  short  notice  for  the  ailing  Klaus  Tennstedt. 
Later  the  same  season  he  made  debut  appearances  with  the  Toronto  Symphony,  the  Columbus 
Symphony,  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Opera  Theatre  of  St.  Louis. 


Jayne  West 

Critically  acclaimed  as  the  Countess  in  the  Peter  Sellars/Craig  Smith 
production  of  Mozart's  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  lyric  soprano  Jayne  West  has 
distinguished  herself  in  opera,  oratorio,  and  orchestral  repertoire.  A 
native  of  Boston,  Ms.  West  has  appeared  with  Boston  Lyric  Opera,  the 
Opera  Company  of  Boston,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Connec- 
ticut Grand  Opera,  the  New  Jersey  Symphony,  the  American  Repertory 
Theatre,  and  at  the  Theatre  Royal  de  la  Monnaie  in  Brussels.  She 
recently  made  her  Houston  Grand  Opera  debut  as  Julie  in  Carousel, 
sang  Julie  in  the  same  production  with  Opera  Omaha,  and  appeared 
as  Miriam  in  the  American  premiere  of  John  Casken's  Golem,  also  at 
Opera  Omaha.  Ms.  West  has  appeared  across  the  country  as  an  oratorio  and  concert  singer. 
She  has  sung  Mozart  extensively  and  has  been  seen  on  PBS's  "Great  Performances"  as  the 
Countess  in  Peter  Sellars's  production  of  Le  nozze  di  Figaro;  videotaped  in  Vienna,  that  produc- 
tion has  also  been  issued  by  Decca/London  on  videocassette  and  laserdisc.  Ms.  West  trained  at 
the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  at  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  as  a  Vocal  Fellow 
for  two  summers  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  She  has  been  a  finalist  in  the  New  England 
Region  Metropolitan  Opera  National  Council  auditions  and,  as  the  only  soprano  among  the 
finalists,  was  a  prizewinner  in  the  Oratorio  Society  of  New  York  Solo  Competition. 


Mary  Ann  McCormick 

American  mezzo-soprano  Mary  Ann  McCormick  is  a  1992  Richard 
Tucker  Career  Grant  winner.  Ms.  McCormick  made  her  Metropolitan 
Opera  debut  in  the  world  premiere  of  John  Corigliano's  The  Ghosts  of 
Versailles  and  returns  to  the  Met  in  1992-93  as  Kate  Pinkerton  in 
Madama  Butterfly.  Future  engagements  include  Suzuki  in  Madama 
Butterfly  with  Saint  Louis  Opera  Theatre  and  Minnesota  Opera,  and 
the  Prince  in  Massenet's  Cendrillon  also  with  Saint  Louis  Opera 
Theatre.  This  summer  she  makes  her  Tanglewood  debut  as  a  soloist  in 
Rossini's  Petite  Messe  solennelle.  Ms.  McCormick  made  her  Saint  Louis 
Opera  Theatre  debut  in  1990  as  the  Princess  in  Dvorak's  The  Devil  and 
Kate;  she  has  also  appeared  there  as  Dryade  in  Strauss's  Ariadne  aufNaxos.  Other  engagements 
have  included  Dorabella  in  Cost  fan  tutte  at  the  Banff  Center  in  Canada,  Rossini's  Cenerentola 
with  Boston  Lyric  Opera,  and  Nicklausse  in  Offenbach's  Tales  of  Hoffmann  also  with  Boston 
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Lyric  Opera.  Recital  appearances  have  included  the  Gardner  Museum  in  Boston  and  Sheldon 
Hall  in  St.  Louis.  Ms.  McCormick  studies  in  Boston  with  Edward  Zambara.  The  recipient  of 
various  awards  and  honors,  she  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  from  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  and 
a  master's  degree  from  New  England  Conservatory,  where  she  is  an  Artist  Diploma  Candidate. 


Richard  Clement 

American  tenor  Richard  Clement  studied  voice  at  Georgia  State  Uni- 
versity and  at  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory,  where  he  received  his 
master  of  music  degree.  He  was  aTanglewood  Music  Center  Fellow  in 
the  summers  of  1990  and  1991,  and  a  member  of  the  Houston  Grand 
Opera  Studio  during  1991-92.  This  summer  he  returns  toTanglewood 
as  soloist  in  Rossini's  Petite  Messe  solennelle.  This  fall  he  appears  in  the 
title  role  of  Britten's  Albert  Herring  with  Atlanta  Opera.  Other  engage- 
ments include  the  roles  of  Ariel  and  Pater  ecstaticus  in  Schumann's 
Scenes  from  Goethe's  "Faust"  with  Jesus  Lopez-Cobos  and  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony.  Past  engagements  have  included  Bach's  B  minor  Mass  with 
Robert  Shaw  and  the  Atlanta  Symphony,  which  was  recorded  for  Telarc,  Mozart's  Requiem  with 
Jesus  Lopez-Cobos  and  the  Cincinnati  Symphony,  and  several  appearancess  with  Seiji  Ozawa 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  including  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy  and  Tchaikovsky's 
Pique  Dame. 


Brian  Matthews 

Born  in  Los  Angeles,  where  his  studies  included  biochemistry  at  UCLA 
and  viola  at  the  California  Institute  of  Arts,  bass  Brian  Matthews 
studied  voice  with  Marion  Cooper,  whom  he  credits  as  his  lifelong 
voice  teacher.  He  earned  his  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  at  the 
Juilliard  School  in  New  York.  His  numerous  awards  have  included  the 
Herbert  Weinstock  Memorial  Scholarship,  the  Elaine  Johnstone  Award, 
the  McLawton  Award,  the  Loren  L.  Zachary  Award,  the  Koussevitzky 
Award,  and  a  grant  from  the  Sullivan  Foundation.  Mr.  Matthews  has 
appeared  with  orchestras  and  opera  companies  throughout  North 
[■fciT^jBlhiM    I    America  and  Europe.  He  began  his  1991-92  season  with  performances 
oiWinterreise  and  Dichterliebe  in  The  Netherlands,  and  an  appearance  in  a  Verdi  gala  at  Carnegie 
Hall.  Other  season  highlights  included  his  debuts  with  Greater  Miami  Opera,  as  Roldano  in 
Franchetti's  Christoforo  Colombo,  and  Seattle  Opera,  as  Raimondo  in  Lucia  di  Lammermoor.  Most 
of  Mr.  Matthews's  1992-93  season  will  be  spent  with  Los  Angeles  Music  Center  Opera,  with 
appearances  in  A  Midsummer  Nights  Dream,  Die  Zauberflote,  and  Rigoletto.  Future  engagements 
include  performances  as  Father  Truelove  in  a  new  Los  Angeles  production  of  The  Rake's  Progress, 
to  be  directed  by  Peter  Sellars  and  conducted  by  Esa-Pekka  Salonen. 


Joshua  Bell 

Born  in  Bloomington,  Indiana,  in  1967,  violinist  Joshua  Bell  was  study- 
ing with  the  renowned  Josef  Gingold  by  the  time  he  was  twelve.  His 
performance  at  fourteen  with  Riccardo  Muti  and  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  led  to  numerous  acclaimed  concerts,  including  his  1985 
Carnegie  Hall  debut  as  soloist  with  Leonard  Slatkin  and  the  Saint 
Louis  Symphony.  The  following  year  Mr.  Bell  received  the  Avery  Fisher 
Career  Grant.  In  1987,  at  nineteen,  he  became  the  first  violinist  in  ten 
years  to  be  signed  exclusively  by  Decca/London  records.  Today,  an 
internationally  established  musician,  Mr.  Bell  appears  with  the  most 
important  orchestras  and  conductors  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  He 
was  chosen  as  the  featured  American  soloist  for  the  1990  world  tour  of  the  American-Soviet 
Youth  Orchestra;  that  year  also  brought  his  second  tour  of  Asia,  including  his  Korean  debut 
and  return  engagements  in  Hong  Kong  and  throughout  Japan,  where  his  1987  Tokyo  debut 
recital  was  televised  nationwide  on  the  NHK  network.  This  summer  he  makes  his  debut  in 
Australia  with  an  extensive  tour  sponsored  by  the  Australian  Broadcasting  Corporation.  Mr. 
Bell  is  equally  active  as  a  recitalist  and  is  a  frequent  guest  at  summer  music  festivals  worldwide. 
Chamber  music,  a  special  passion,  takes  him  annually  to  Marlboro,  Spoleto  USA,  and  Spoleto 
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Italy.  Since  1987  Mr.  Bell  has  released  seven  recordings  for  London/Decca,  including  concertos 
of  Tchaikovsky,  Wieniawski,  and  Saint-Saens,  Lalo's  Symphonie  espagnole,  and  his  latest  album, 
"Poeme,"  a  collection  of  virtuoso  pieces  for  violin  and  orchestra.  His  chamber  music  recordings 
include  works  by  Chausson,  Ravel,  Franck,  Faure,  and  Debussy.  His  recording  of  Mozart's 
Third  and  Fifth  violin  concertos  is  scheduled  for  release  in  mid- 1992.  Mr.  Bell  has  performed 
annually  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  atTanglewood  since  his  debut  here  in  1989. 


Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Violist  Kazuko  Matsusaka  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
August  1991.  From  1987  to  1990  she  was  a  member  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Opera  Orchestra,  the  Pittsburgh  Ballet  Theatre  Orchestra,  and  the 
Pittsburgh  New  Music  Ensemble,  and  a  substitute  member  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony.  Ms.  Matsusaka  studied  violin  with  Josef  Gingold 
at  the  Indiana  University  School  of  Music.  ATanglewood  Music  Center 
Fellow  in  1985,  she  holds  a  bachelor  of  music  degree  from  Hartt  Col- 
lege of  Music/University  of  Hartford,  where  she  studied  violin  with 
Charles  Treger,  and  a  master  of  music  degree  from  the  State  University 
of  New  York,  where  she  studied  viola  with  John  Graham.  In  1982  she 
participated  in  the  New  College  Music  Festival.  Ms.  Matsusaka  has  been  soloist  with  the  Central 
Massachusetts  Symphony,  the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 
A  prizewinner  in  the  Fischoff  National  Chamber  Music  Competition,  she  has  also  participated 
in  the  Norfolk  Music  Festival  and  the  Yellow  Barn  Music  Festival.  Ms.  Matsusaka  has  taught  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  at  the  Westmoreland  Suzuki  School  of  Music. 

Owen  Young 

Cellist  Owen  Young  graduated  cum  laude  from  Yale  University  with 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in  music.  A  student  of  Aldo  Parisot,  he 
served  as  principal  cellist  with  the  Yale  Symphony  Orchestra  and  was  a 
soloist  on  that  orchestra's  1985  European  tour.  For  the  1986-87  season 
he  was  third-chair  cellist  with  the  New  Haven  Symphony.  ATangle- 
wood Music  Center  Fellow  in  1986  and  1987,  and  a  participant  also  in 
the  Banff  and  Aspen  summer  music  festivals,  Mr.  Young  is  a  frequent 
performer  of  chamber  music  and  recitals  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  He  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  orchestras  including  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony,  the  Yale  Symphony,  and  the  Eastern  Connec- 
ticut Symphony.  Mr.  Young  played  as  an  Orchestra  Fellow  with  the  Atlanta  Symphony  in  1988 
and  with  the  Boston  Symphony  for  the  1988-89  season.  From  1989  to  1991  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony;  from  1990  to  1991  he  was  a  member  of  the  music  faculty  of 
Duquesne  University  in  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Young  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at 
Tanglewood  in  August  1991.  He  is  currently  Resident  Tutor  of  Music  and  Director  of  Concerts 
in  Dunster  House  at  Harvard  University. 


Jean-Yves  Thibaudet 

Pianist  Jean-Yves  Thibaudet  won  the  1981  Young  Concert  Artists 
Auditions  at  eighteen  and  has  since  performed  throughout  the  world. 
For  ten  consecutive  seasons  he  participated  in  the  Spoleto  Festivals  in 
the  United  States  and  Italy.  He  has  also  been  a  regular  guest  of  major 
festivals  throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe;  this  summer's 
engagements  include  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  atTanglewood  and 
his  debut  at  the  Proms  in  London.  The  1992-93  season  will  be  high- 
lighted by  performances  with  Vladimir  Ashkenazy  and  the  Clevelad 
Orchestra  of  Rachmaninoff 's  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  and  Variations  on  a 
Theme  of  Paganini,  also  to  be  recorded  and  taken  on  tour.  An  exclusive 
Decca/London  recording  artist,  Mr.  Thibaudet's  discs  include  his  debut  album  with  Charles 
Dutoit  and  the  Montreal  Symphony  in  Liszt's  two  piano  concertos,  Totentanz,  and  Hungarian 
Fantasy;  a  two-disc  set  of  Ravel's  complete  solo  piano  music,  scheduled  for  release  this  fall  to 
coincide  with  an  all-Ravel  recital  cycle  at  New  York's  92nd  Street  Y;  d'Indy's  Symphony  on  a  French 
Mountain  Air  with  Mr.  Dutoit  and  the  Montreal  Symphony;  chamber  works  of  Debussy,  Faure, 
and  Franck  with  violinist  Joshua  Bell,  cellist  Steven  Isserlis,  and  the  Takacs  Quartet;  and  a 
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recital  of  Liszt  songs  with  mezzo-soprano  Brigitte  Fassbaender.  This  past  spring  he  recorded 
Messiaen's  Turangalila-symphonie  with  Riccardo  Chailly  and  the  Royal  Concertebouw  Orchestra 
of  Amsterdam.  Upcoming  projects  include  operatic  paraphrases  arranged  for  solo  piano  by 
Liszt,  and  the  Rachmaninoff  piano  concertos  with  Vladimir  Ashkenazy  and  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra.  A  native  of  Lyon,  Jean-Yves  Thibaudet  began  studying  the  piano  at  five  and  gave 
his  first  public  performance  at  seven;  at  fifteen  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
where  his  principal  studies  were  with  Lucille  Descave  and  Aldo  Ciccolini. 

Charles  Dutoit 

Music  director  since  1977  of  the  Montreal  Symphony,  with  which  he 
has  toured  worldwide,  Charles  Dutoit  has  also  been  music  director 
since  September  1990  of  the  Orchestre  National  of  France,  succeeding 
Lorin  Maazel.  Under  an  exclusive  contract  with  Decca/London  since 
1980,  he  and  the  Montreal  Symphony  have  produced  more  than  fifty 
recordings,  winning  thirty  international  awards.  Mr.  Dutoit's  numerous 
other  recordings  have  been  released  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon, 
Philips,  CBS,  and  Erato  labels.  In  addition  to  his  summer  activities  in 
Montreal,  Mr.  Dutoit  has  been  named  artistic  director  and  principal 
conductor  of  the  Phildelphia  Orchestra's  summer  concert  series  at  the 
Mann  Music  Center  in  Philadelphia  and  at  the  Saratoga  Performing  Arts  Center  in  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York.  He  also  appears  frequently  as  guest  conductor  with  the  major  orchestras  of 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  and  San  Francisco.  He  is  also 
a  guest  conductor  of  the  Israel  Philharmonic  and  travels  to  Europe  each  year  to  conduct  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Munich  Philharmonic,  the  Royal  Concertgebouw,  and  orchestras  in 
Paris  and  London.  As  an  opera  conductor,  he  made  his  Covent  Garden  debut  in  1983  and  his 
Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  1987;  he  has  also  appeared  with  Los  Angeles  Opera  and  the 
Deutsche  Oper  Berlin.  Mr.  Dutoit's  numerous  awards  and  distinctions  include  honorary  docto- 
rates from  the  universities  of  Montreal  and  Laval.  In  1982  he  was  named  "Musician  of  the 
Year"  by  the  Canadian  Music  Council,  which  in  1988  awarded  him  the  Canadian  Music  Council 
Medal,  recognizing  his  exceptional  contribution  to  music  in  Canada.  Also  in  1988,  the  govern- 
ment of  France  made  him  an  Officier  de  l'Ordre  des  Arts  et  des  Lettres.  Recently  named  an 
Honorary  Citizen  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Dutoit  has  appeared  regularly  with  the  BSO 
in  Boston  and  atTanglewood  since  his  debut  at  Symphony  Hall  in  1981. 

Kathleen  Battle 

Lyric  soprano  Kathleen  Battle  appears  regularly  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  in  New  York,  as  well  as  at  the  major  European  opera  houses, 
with  the  world's  greatest  orchestras  and  conductors,  and  at  the  major 
music  festivals.  She  has  toured  extensively  in  recital.  Her  many  record- 
ings and  television  appearances  have  brought  her  into  millions  of 
homes  worldwide.  Ms.  Battle's  collaborations  with  Itzhak  Perlman, 
Wynton  Marsalis,  Christopher  Parkening,  Jean-Pierre  Rampal,  Jessye 
Norman,  Luciano  Pavarotti,  and  Placido  Domingo  have  been  docu- 
mented on  recordings  and  video  discs.  Since  1982,  her  collaboration 
with  the  noted  scenic  and  costume  designer  Rouben  Ter-Arutunian 
has  produced  an  array  of  gowns  for  many  of  her  most  important  engagements.  The  winner  of 
three  Grammy  awards,  Ms.  Battle  has  recorded  on  all  the  major  labels.  Her  most  recent  re- 
leases include  "The  Bach  Album"  with  Itzhak  Perlman  and  "Kathleen  Battle  at  Carnegie  Hall" 
on  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  "Baroque  Duet"  with  Wynton  Marsalis  on  Sony  Classical.  A 
documentary  film  about  Ms.  Battle  and  Mr.  Marsalis,  previously  broadcast  by  PBS,  is  scheduled 
for  video  release  by  Sony.  Two  of  her  Metropolitan  Opera  performances,  in  Strauss's  Ariadne 
aufNaxos  and  Rossini's  77  barbiere  di  Siviglia,  are  available  on  CD  video  from  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon. A  native  of  Portsmouth,  Kathleen  Battle  studied  at  the  College  Conservatory  of 
Music,  University  of  Cincinnati.  She  made  her  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  December  1977, 
as  the  Shepherd  in  Wagner's  Tannhauser  with  James  Levine,  a  close  musical  advisor  who  per- 
forms with  her  also  in  recital  and  on  recordings.  She  received  the  Laurence  Olivier  Award  for 
Best  Performance  in  a  New  Opera  Production  for  her  Royal  Opera  House  debut  as  Zerbinetta 
in  Ariadne  aufNaxos,  becoming  the  first  American  opera  singer  to  be  so  honored.  Ms.  Battle  has 
sung  frequently  with  the  Boston  Symphony  at  Symphony  Hall  and  atTanglewood  since  her 
BSO  debut  in  March  1978. 
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Arias  and  duets  from  Teldec's 
landmark  Bach  Cantata  cycle 
featuring  Thomas  Hampson 


Hear  the  latest  hews  about  Teldec  releases  by  calling 
our  toll-free  Hotline:  (800)  333-3935 
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Frank  Lopardo 

Tenor  Frank  Lopardo  made  his  professional  operatic  debut  in  1984  as 
Tamino  in  Die  Zauberflbte  with  Opera  Theatre  of  St.  Louis;  he  has  since 
appeared  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  the 
Royal  Opera,  La  Scala,  and  Chicago  Lyric  Opera.  He  made  his  Salz- 
burg Festival  debut  under  Riccardo  Muti  in  the  summer  of  1990  as 
Don  Ottavio  in  Don  Giovanni,  subsequently  recorded  for  EMI.  Other 
recent  engagements  have  included  his  debut  at  Florence's  Teatro  Com- 
unale  as  Elvino  in  Bellini's  La  sonnambula,  his  Bavarian  State  Opera 
debut  as  Almaviva  in  //  barbiere  di  Siviglia,  his  San  Francisco  Opera 
debut  in  Don  Giovanni,  a  return  to  the  Met  for  Cost  fan  tutte  under 
James  Levine,  his  first  performances  as  Nemorino  in  Donizetti's  L'elisir  d'amore,  with  Dallas 
Opera,  and  his  Paris  debut  in  Rossini's  //  viaggio  a  Reims  under  Claudio  Abbado  at  the  Theatre 
des  Champs-Elysees.  The  recipient  of  numerous  vocal  awards,  Mr.  Lopardo  was  born  in  New 
York  and  studies  with  Dr.  Robert  White,  Jr.  He  first  appeared  in  Europe  in  the  1985-86  season, 
when  he  sang  Fenton  in  Falstaffat  the  Teatro  San  Carlo  in  Naples.  He  is  active  also  as  a  soloist 
with  orchestra.  His  performance  of  Mozart's  C  minor  Mass  with  Leonard  Bernstein  in  Ger- 
many was  televised  and  recorded  for  Deutsche  Grammophon.  A  Berlin  performance  of  Orff's 
Carmina  burana  with  Seiji  Ozawa  was  telecast  internationally.  Mr.  Lopardo's  growing  discog- 
raphy  includes  Mozart's  Requiem  under  Muti  for  EMI  and  L'italiana  in  Algeri  under  Abbado  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon.  Future  recording  plans  include  Falstaff  under  Sir  Colin  Davis  for 
BMG,  //  barbiere  di  Siviglia  with  Abbado  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  of  Rossini's  Semiramide,  II  signor  Bruschino,  and  Stabat  mater.  Mr. 
Lopardo  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  as  soloist  in  the  Berlioz  Requiem  under  Seiji  Ozawa 
in  September  1989  and  also  sang  that  work  with  the  orchestra  atTanglewood  in  1990. 


Thomas  Hampson 

American  baritone  Thomas  Hampson  is  in  demand  as  a  song  recitalist, 
opera  singer,  and  concert  and  recording  artist.  His  first  solo  recital 
album,  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn,  won  four  international  awards.  This 
was  followed  by  a  solo  recording  of  Schumann  Lieder,  collections  of 
Cole  Porter  songs  and  American  concert  songs,  Don  Giovanni  under 
Nikolaus  Harnoncourt,  Cosifan  tutte  under  James  Levine,  an  album  of 
songs  by  Rossini  and  Meyerbeer,  Schubert  Lieder,  and,  under  Leonard 
Bernstein,  Puccini's  La  boheme  and  Mahler's  Kindertotenlieder,  Riickert 
Songs,  and  Songs  of  a  Wayfarer.  He  has  also  recorded  Kiss  Me,  Kate,  Annie 
Get  Your  Gun,  and  a  holiday  album  entitled  "Christmas  with  Thomas 
Hampson."  Mr.  Hampson's  engagements  this  past  season  have  included  his  New  York  Philhar- 
monic debut,  the  Metropolitan  Opera's  Opening  Night  Gala  Concert,  and  subsequent  Met 
performances  as  Figaro  in  //  barbiere  di  Siviglia,  the  Count  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  and  the  title  role 
in  Billy  Budd.  In  addition,  his  calendar  included  performances  with  the  London  Philharmonic 
under  Klaus  Tennstedt,  recital  tours  of  Europe  and  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States,  a  re- 
cording of  Gotterdammerung  with  Bernard  Haitink,  a  televised  Lincoln  Center  gala  celebrating 
the  200th  anniversary  of  Rossini's  birth,  performances  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  and 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Orchestra,  and  his  operatic  debut  in  Italy,  at  Florence's  Maggio 
Musicale  as  the  Count  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro.  Mr.  Hampson  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  at 
Tanglewood  last  summer  in  Brahms's  German  Requiem,  also  performing  Mahler  songs  with  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra;  both  performances  were  part  of  Tanglewood's  opening 
weekend  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Leonard  Bernstein.  This  spring  he  appeared  with  John 
Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  in  a  performance  to  be  broadcast  this  summer  on  the 
PBS  series  "Evening  at  Pops." 
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Tanglewood  Jazz 
Festival  92 


For  three  days  of  performances  that  are  hot  and  cool  don't  miss 
the  season-closing  Jazz  Festival  at  Tanglewood. 


Friday,  August  28,  7:00pm 

RAY  CHARLES  with  special  guests 
The  Modern  Jazz  Quartet 

(grounds  open  at  5:30pm 


Saturday,  August  29,  at  7:00pm 

MEL  TORME  and 
MAUREEN  McGOVERN 

(grounds  open  at  4pm) 


Sunday,  August  30,  at  7:00pm 

WYNTON  MARSALIS 

with  special  guests 

The  Dave  Brubeck  Quartet 

(grounds  open  at  4pm) 


Tickets  are  available  at  the  Tanglewood  Box  Office  or 
call  Ticketmaster  at  (617)  931-2000 

Thanks  to  a  grant  from  TDK,  free  lawn  tickets  for  children  under  12  are  available 
at  the  Tanglewood  Box  Office  on  the  day  of  the  concert. 

Produced  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  association  with  Tea  Party  Concerts 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1970, 
when  founding  conductor  John  Oliver  became  director  of  vocal  and 
choral  activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center;  the  chorus  celebrated 
its  twentieth  anniversary  in  April  1990.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center  and  Boston  University,  and  originally  formed  for 
performances  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer  home,  the 
chorus  was  soon  playing  a  major  role  in  the  BSO's  Symphony  Hall 
season  as  well.  Now  the  official  chorus  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is  made  up  of  members  who  donate 
their  services,  performing  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood, 
working  with  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such  promi- 
nent guest  conductors  as  Bernard  Haitink,  Roger  Norrington,  and  Simon  Rattle.  The  chorus 
has  also  collaborated  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous 
recordings,  beginning  with  Berlioz's  The  Damnation  of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  a  1975 
Grammy  nominee  for  Best  Choral  Performance.  An  album  of  a  cappella  twentieth-century 
American  music  recorded  at  the  invitation  of  Deutsche  Grammophon  was  a  1979  Grammy 
nominee.  Recordings  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  currently  available 
on  compact  disc  include  Strauss's  Elektra,  Mahler's  Second  and  Eighth  symphonies,  and 
Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  on  Philips;  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  onTelarc; 
Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle,  on  Deutsche  Grammophon;  and  Debussy's 
La  Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade,  on  CBS  Masterworks.  The  chorus'  most  recent 
release,  on  Philips,  is  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
Bernard  Haitink's  direction.  They  may  also  be  heard  on  the  Philips  album  "We  Wish  You  a 
Merry  Christmas"  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conductor  of  the 
MIT  Chamber  Chorus  and  MIT  Concert  Choir,  a  senior  lecturer  in  music  at  MIT,  and  conduc- 
tor of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  he  founded  in  1977.  Mr.  Oliver  made  his  Boston  Sym- 
phony conducting  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1985. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 

Sopranos 

Annette  Anfinrud 
Margaret  Aquino 
Ingrid  Bartinique 
Michele  M.  Bergonzi 
Joanne  Colella  Boag 
Sarah  S.  Brannen 
Jane  Circle 
Patricia  Cox 
Mary  A.V.  Crimmins 
Lou  Ann  David 
Sara  Dorfman 
Caroline  Dudek 
Christine  P.  Duquette 
Ann  M.  Dwelley 
Carol  S.  Furneaux 
Martha  R.  Golub 
Lillian  M.  Gray  ton 
Sandra  Hammond 
Amy  G.  Harris 
Catherine  Hatfield 
Anne  Keaney 
Holly  MacEwen  Krafka 
Nancy  Kurtz 
Barbara  MacDonald 
Celeste  McClain 
Carol  McKeen 
Anne  Peckham 
Charlotte  C.  Russell 
Genevieve  Schmidt 
Pamela  Schweppe 
S.  Lynn  Shane 
Joan  Pernice  Sherman 
Deborah  L.  Speer 
Sarah  J.  Telford 
Jennifer  Wehr 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Karen  Atwood 
Debra  A.  Basile 
Maisy  Bennett 
Betty  B.  Blume 
Sharon  Brown 
Stephanie  Cabell 
Barbara  Clemens 
Ethel  Crawford 
Diane  Droste 

Barbara  Naidich  Ehrmann 
Paula  Folkman 
Dorrie  A.  Freedman 
Jennifer  L.  French 
Irene  Gilbride 
Deborah  Gruber 
Donna  Hewitt-Didham 
Diane  Hoffman 


Evelyn  Eshleman  Kern 

Deborah  Kreuze 

Gale  Livingston 

Dorothy  W.  Love 

Judith  Lyon-Mitchell 

Sheryl  L.  Monkelien 

Roslyn  Pedlar 

Susan  Quinn  Pierce 

Sahoko  Sato 

Rachel  Shetler 

Linda  Kay  Smith 

Ada  Park  Snider 

Julie  Steinhilber 

Elisabeth  Wallace  Taylor 

Dianne  M.  Terp 

Constance  L.  Turnburke 

Eileen  West 

Bailey  Katherine  Whiteman 

Sue  Wilcox 


Tenors 

Edward  A.  Ajhar 
Brad  W.  Amidon 
Antone  Aquino 
John  C.  Barr 
Richard  A.  Bissell 
Kenneth  I.  Blum 
William  A.  Bridges,  Jr. 
Kenneth  Burger 
Andrew  Crain 
Keith  Daniel 
Richard  A.  Demme 
Reginald  Didham 
Brian  Dilg 
Kent  M.  French 
J.  Stephen  Groff 
David  M.  Halloran 
Craig  W  Hanson 
Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 
George  W  Harper 
Jim  Haungs 
David  Mack  Henderson 
Richard  P.  Howell 
Stanley  Hudson 
James  R.  Kauffman 
John  Vincent  Maclnnis 
Scott  Milner 
Larry  Mynatt 
David  Norris 
Eric  S.  Parker 
Michael  K.  Patrick 
David  R.  Pickett 
Ernest  Redekop 
Matthew  Ringel 


David  Loring  Rose 

Robert  Ruplenas 

Barry  Singer 

Joe  Tucker 

Richard  Harmon  Witler 

Carl  Zahn 

Basses 

Peter  T.  Anderson 

Eddie  Andrews 

John  Cavallaro 

Kirk  Chao 

Mel  Conway 

James  W  Courtemanche 

Edward  E.  Dahl 

John  Delia  Vecchia 

Robert  Engel 

Stephen  Falbel 

Mark  L.  Haberman 

David  F  Harrison 

David  K.  Kim 

John  Knowles 

Bruce  Kozuma 

Andrew  Krikawa 

Timothy  Lanagan 

Steven  Ledbetter 

Andris  Levensteins 

David  K.  Lones 

Gregory  Mancusi-Ungaro 

Geoffrey  Martin 

Rene  A.  Miville 

Clark  Nelson 

John  W  Norton 

Stephen  H.  Owades 

Donald  R.  Peck 

Carl  R.  Petersheim 

Michael  J.  Prichard 

Peter  Rothstein 

Andrei  Roudenko 

Vladimir  Roudenko 

A.  Michael  Ruderman 

Paul  Sanner 

Karl  Schoellko 

Peter  S.  Strickland 

Paul  Tessier 

N.  Charles  Thomas 

Brad  Turner 

Thomas  C.  Wang 

Peter  Wender 


Virginia  S.  Hecker,  Manager 
Frank  Corliss,  Rehearsal  Pianist 
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Tanglewood  Choir 

The  Tanglewood  Choir  includes  members  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  vocal  programs 
who  participate  in  the  master  classes  of  Phyllis  Curtin  either  as  Fellows  in  Vocal  Music  or  as 
members  of  the  Phyllis  Curtin  Seminar.  In  past  summers,  the  Tanglewood  Choir's  appearances 
have  included  productions  of  Gluck's  Orfeo  ed  Euridice,  Beethoven's  Fidelio,  Berlioz's  Beatrice  et 
Benedict,  Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion,  Weber's  Oberon,  Strauss's  Elektra,  and  Act  III  of  Verdi's 
Falstaff,  all  under  the  direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  as  well  as  concert  performances  with  the  orches- 
tra under  such  highly  acclaimed  guest  conductors  as  Kurt  Masur. 


Tanglewood  Choir 

Sopranos 

Sara  Haus 
Bethany  Hodges 
Lisa  Lanzkron 
Theresa  Santiago 


Mezzo-sopranos 

Jennifer  Hines 
Jessica  Jones 
Kathleen  Roland 
Victoria  Wolfe 


Tenors 

Michael  Connare 
Jeffrey  Fahnestock 
Sanghoon  Oak 
Mark  Swindler 


Basses 

Tod  Fitzpatrick 
Marcos  Pujol 
Robert  Stafford 
Jeffrey  Stevens 


Boston  Boy  Choir 
John  Dunn,  Director 

The  Boston  Boy  Choir  is  also  known  as  the  Boston  Archdiocesan  Choir  School;  it  was  founded 
in  1963  at  St.  Paul's  Parish  Church  in  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  by  the  emi- 
nent choral  director  and  music  educator  Theodore  Marier.  A  full-time  day  school,  the  BACS  is 
dedicated  to  providing  boys  in  grades  five  through  eight  with  an  extensive  education  in  music 
in  the  context  of  a  rigorous  academic  program.  Musical  training  includes  vocal  training,  music 
theory,  recorder,  and  piano,  with  additional  training  in  handbells  and  organ  available  for 
qualified  students.  The  academic  program  includes  French,  computer  science,  art,  language 
arts,  history  and  literature,  geography,  math,  science,  and  physical  education.  The  choir  is 
currently  directed  by  noted  organist  John  Dunn,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University  and  Boston 
University,  and  who  has  been  affiliated  with  the  school  since  its  founding;  Mr.  Dunn  succeeded 
Dr.  Marier  upon  the  latter's  retirement.  The  choir's  unique  program  of  liturgical  music  at  St. 
Paul's  Church  has  attracted  an  enthusiastic  congregation  to  its  weekday  and  Sunday  masses; 
the  choir  also  sings  frequently  at  special  celebrations,  such  as  those  marking  the  visit  to  Boston 
of  Pope  John  Paul  II,  the  installation  of  Bernard  Law  as  Archbishop  of  Boston,  and  the  local 
celebration  of  the  latter's  subsequent  elevation  to  Cardinal.  The  choir  also  sings  for  the  commu- 
nity at  large  with  many  choral  groups  and  orchestras;  since  1971  it  has  performed  major  works 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  at  Tanglewood,  and  at  Carnegie  Hall.  The 
choir  has  also  recorded  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  several  occasions  and  has 
sung  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  John  Williams  in  a  "Christmas 
Pops"  program  that  was  televised  nationally. 
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TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ENDOWMENT  FUNDS 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellows  pay  no  tuition;  many  are  offered  free  room  and  board.  Their  residency 
atTanglewood  is  underwritten  largely  through  annual  and  endowed  Fellowships  and  Scholarships.  TheTMC 
faculty  includes  many  of  the  worlds  finest  musical  artists,  some  of  them  teaching  through  the  generosity  of 
donors  who  have  endowed  Faculty  Chairs.  The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
endowment  support  of  the  contributors  represented  below. 


Endowed  Faculty  Positions 

Berkshire  Chair 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Bowles  Master  Teacher  Chair 

Richard  Burgin  Chair 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Chair,  Chairman  of  the 

Faculty 
Renee  Longy  Chair,  a  gift  of  Jane  and  John  Goodwin 
Marian  Douglas  Martin  Chair,  endowed  by  Marilyn  Brachman 

Hoffman  for  Keyboard  Faculty 
Beatrice  Sterling  Procter  Master  Teacher  Chair 
Sana  H.  Sabbagh  and  Hasib  J.  Sabbagh  Master  Teacher  Chair 
Surdna  Foundation  Master  Teacher  Chair 

Endowed  Guarantor  Fellowships 

Jane  W.  Bancroft  Fellowship 

BayBanks  Fellowship 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowships 

Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi  Fellowship 

Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 

Clowes  Fund  Fellowship 

Andre  M.  Come  Memorial  Fellowship 

Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon  Memorial  Fellowship 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Fellowship 

Darling  Family  Fellowship 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowship 

Otto  Eckstein  Family  Fellowship 

Judy  Gardiner  Memorial  Fellowship 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 

Fernand  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 

Marie  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 

Florence  Gould  Foundation  Fellowship 

The  Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation  Fellowship 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Fellowship 

CD.  Jackson  Fellowship 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Fellowship 

Susan  Kaplan/Ami  Trauber  Fellowship 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman  Fellowship 


Dr.  John  H.  Knowles  Memorial  Fellowship 

Merrill  Lynch  Fellowship 

Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 

Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P.  Nickerson  Fellowship 

Northern  California  Fund  Fellowship 

Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 

Reader's  Digest  Fellowship 

Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowship 

Peggy  Rockefeller  Fellowship 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  Fellowship  in  honor  of 

Eleanor  Panasevich 
Wilhelmina  Sandwen  Memorial  Fellowship 
Morris  A.  Schapiro  Fellowship 
The  Starr  Foundation  Fellowship 
Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 
Surdna  Foundation  Fellowship 
William  F.  and  Juliana  W  Thompson  Fellowship 
Sherman  Walt  Fellowship 

Endowed  Sustaining  Fellowships 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. ,  Fellowship 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 

Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowships 

Helene  R.  and  Norman  Cahners  Fellowship 

Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship 

Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 

Nat  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship 

Harry  and  Marion  Dubbs  Fellowship/Brookline  Youth 

Concerts  Awards  Committee  Fellowship 
Arthur  Fiedler/Leo  Wasserman  Memorial  Fellowship 
Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship 
Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship 
Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship 
Ina  and  Haskell  Gordon  Fellowship 
John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 
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Lola  and  Edwin  Jaffe  Fellowship 

Bernice  and  Lizbeth  Krupp  Fellowship 

Philip  and  Bernice  Krupp  Fellowship 

Lucy  Lowell  Fellowship 

Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr.  and  IBM  Matching  Grant  Fellowship 

Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 

The  Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation  Fellowship 

David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross  Fellowship 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 

Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 

Tappan  Dixey  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 

Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 

R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 


Endowed  Seminar  Scholarships 

Maurice  Abravanel  Scholarship 

Eugene  Cook  Memorial  Scholarship 

Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane  Scholarship 

William  E.  Crofut  Family  Scholarship 

Leah  Jansizian  Memorial  Scholarship 

Andrall  and  Joanne  Pearson  Scholarship 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor  Scholarship 

Edward  G.  Shufro  Scholarship 

Mary  H.  Smith  Scholarship 

Evelyn  and  Phil  Spitalny  Scholarship 

Tanglewood  Programmers  and  Ushers  Scholarship 

Tisch  Foundation  Scholarship 


Endowed  Funds  Supporting  the 

Teaching  and  Performance  Programs 

Eleanor  Naylor  Dana  Visiting  Artist  Fund 

Carlotta  M.  Dreyfus  Fund 

Virginia  Howard  and  Richard  A.  Erlich  Fund 

Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed  Fund 

The  Honorable  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick  Fund 

Greve  Foundation — John  J.  Tommaney  Fund 

Mickey  L.  Hooten  Prize  Fund 

Grace  B.  Jackson  Prize  Fund 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Commissioning  Fund 

Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial  Fund 

The  Louis  Krasner  Fund 

William  Kroll  Fund 

Northern  California  Audition  Fund 

Pearl  and  Alvin  Schottenfeld  Fund 

Anonymous  (2) 


Tanglew®d 

Music 

Center 
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Seats  at  Tanglewood 
are  Yours  for  the  giving 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  would  like  to  offer  you  a  perma- 
nent place  at  Tanglewood  along  with  the  masters  of  great  music. 
A  gift  of  $2,500  will  enable  you  to  endow  your  favorite  seat  in  the 
Koussevitzky  Music  Shed.  Your  name,  or  that  of  someone  you 
wish  to  honor  or  memorialize,  will  be  inscribed  on  a  plaque  and 
affixed  to  the  seat  you  have  chosen. 

By  endowing  a  seat  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  you  will 
help  to  ensure  that  future  summers  in  the  Berkshires  will  be 
filled  with  glorious  music.  Your  endowed  seat  will  also  give  you 
a  rare  opportunity  to  have  a  personal  and  lasting  association 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

For  further  information  about  Tanglewood's  Endowed  Seat 
Program  or  other  endowment  opportunities  offered  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  please  contact  Joyce  Serwitz  at  the 
Friends  Office;  Tanglewood;  Lenox,  MA  01240;  (413)  637-1600;  or 
the  Development  Office;  Symphony  Hall;  Boston,  MA  02115; 
(617)638-9273. 
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Carl  Orff  —  Carmina  burana 


FORTUNA 
IMPERATRIX  MUNDI 


FORTUNE 

EMPRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


1.  0  Fort  una 
(Chorus) 


O  Fortuna, 
velut  Luna 
statu  variabilis, 
semper  crescis 
aut  decrescis; 
vita  detestabilis 
nunc  obdurat 
et  tunc  curat 
ludo  mentis  aciem, 
egestatem, 
potestatem 
dissolvit  ut  glaciem. 

Sors  immanis 

et  inanis, 

rota  tu  volubilis, 

status  malus, 

vana  salus 

semper  dissolubilis, 

obumbrata 

et  velata 

michi  quoque  niteris; 

nunc  per  ludum 

dorsum  nudum 

fero  tui  sceleris. 

Sors  salutis 

et  virtutis 

michi  nunc  contraria 

est  affectus 

et  defectus 

semper  in  angaria. 

Hac  in  hora 

sine  mora 

corde  pulsum  tangite; 

quod  per  sortem 

sternit  fortem, 

mecum  omnes  plangite! 


Fortune  plango  vulnera 
stillantibus  ocellis, 
quod  sua  michi  munera 
subtrahit  rebellis. 
verum  est,  quod  legitur 
fronte  capillata, 
sed  plerumque  sequitur 
occasio  calvata. 


O  Fortune! 

Like  the  Moon 

Everchanging 

Rising  first 

Then  declining, 

Hateful  life 

Treats  us  badly 

Then  with  kindness 

Making  sport  with  our  desires, 

Causing  power 

And  poverty  alike 

To  melt  like  ice. 

Dread  Destiny 

And  empty  fate, 

An  ever  turning  wheel, 

Who  make  adversity 

And  fickle  health 

Alike  turn  to  nothing, 

In  the  dark 

And  secretly 

You  work  against  me; 

How  through  your  trickery 

My  naked  back 

Is  turned  to  you  unarmed. 

Good  fortune 

And  strength 

Now  are  turned  from  me. 

Affection 

And  defeat 

Are  always  on  duty, 

Come  now 

Pluck  the  strings 

Without  delay; 

And  since  by  fate 

The  strong  are  overthrown 

Weep  ye  all  with  me. 


2.  Fortune  plango  vulnera 
(Chorus) 


I  lament  the  wounds  that  Fortune  deals 

With  tear-filled  eyes 

For  returning  to  the  attack 

She  takes  her  gifts  from  me. 

It  is  true 

As  they  say, 

The  well-thatched  pate 

May  soonest  lose  its  hair. 


In  Fortune  solio 
sederam  elatus, 
prosperitatis  vario 
flore  coronatus; 
quicquid  enim  florui 
felix  et  beatus, 
nunc  a  summo  corrui 
gloria  privatus. 

Fortune  rota  volvitur: 
descendo  minoratus; 
alter  in  altum  tollitur; 
nimis  exaltatus 
rex  sedet  in  vertice — 
caveat  ruinam! 
nam  sub  axe  legimus 
Hecubam  reginam. 

PRIMO  VERE 


Veris  leta  facies 
mundo  propinatur 
hiemalis  acies 
victa  iam  fugatur, 
in  vestitu  vario 
Flora  principatur, 
nemorum  dulcisono 
que  cantu  celebratur. 

Flore  fusus  gremio 
Phobus  novo  more 
risum  dat,  hoc  vario 
iam  stipatur  flore 
Zephyrus  nectareo 
spirans  in  odore; 
certatim  pro  bravio 
curramus  in  amore. 

Cytharizat  cantico 
dulcis  Philomena, 
flore  rident  vario 
prata  iam  serena, 
salit  cetus  avium 
silve  per  amena, 
chorus  promit  virginum 
iam  gaudia  millena. 


Omnia  Sol  temperat 
purus  et  subtilis, 
novo  mundo  reserat 
facies  Aprilis, 
ad  amorem  properat 
animus  herilis, 
et  iocundis  imperat 
deus  puerilis. 


Once  on  Fortune's  throne 

I  sat  exalted 

Crowned  with  a  wreath 

Of  Prosperity's  flowers. 

But  from  my  happy 

Flower-decked  paradise 

I  was  struck  down 

And  stripped  of  all  my  glory. 

The  wheel  of  Fortune  turns 
Dishonoured  I  fall  from  grace 
And  another  is  raised  on  high. 
Raised  to  over  dizzy  heights  of  power 
The  King  sits  in  majesty 
But  let  him  beware  his  downfall! 
For  neath  the  axle  of  Fortune's  wheel 
Behold  Queen  Hecuba. 
I 

SPRINGTIME 

3.  Veris  leta  facies 
(Small  Chorus) 

The  joyous  face  of  Spring 

Is  presented  to  the  World. 

Winter's  army 

Is  conquered  and  put  to  flight. 

In  colourful  dress 

Flora  is  arrayed 

And  the  woods  are  sweet 

With  birdsong  in  her  praise. 

Reclining  in  Flora's  lap 

Phoebus  again 

Laughs  merrily 

Covered  with  many  coloured  flowers. 

Zephyr  breathes  around 

The  scented  fragrance; 

Eagerly  striving  for  the  prize 

Let  us  compete  in  love. 

Trilling  her  song 
Sweet  Philomel  is  heard 
And  smiling  with  flowers 
The  peaceful  meadows  lie, 
A  flock  of  wild  birds 
Rises  from  the  woods; 
The  chorus  of  maidens 
Brings  a  thousand  joys. 

4.  Omnia  Sol  temperat 
(Baritone) 

All  things  are  tempered  by  the  Sun 

So  pure  and  fine. 

In  a  new  world  are  revealed 

The  beauties  of  April, 

To  thoughts  of  love 

The  mind  of  man  is  turned 

And  in  pleasure's  haunts 

The  youthful  God  holds  sway. 


Rerum  tanta  novitas 
in  solemni  vere 
et  veris  auctoritas 
iubet  nos  gaudere; 
vias  prebet  solitas, 
et  in  tuo  vcre 
fides  est  et  probitas 
tuum  retinere. 

Ama  me  fideliter! 
fidem  meam  nota: 
de  corde  totaliter 
et  ex  mente  tota 
sum  presentialiter 
absens  in  remota. 
quisquis  amat  taliter, 
volvitur  in  rota. 


Nature's  great  renewal 

In  solemn  Spring 

And  Spring's  example 

Bid  us  rejoice; 

They  charge  us  keep  to  well-worn  paths, 

And  in  your  Springtime 

There  is  virtue  and  honesty 

In  being  constant  to  your  lover. 

Love  me  truly! 

Remember  my  constancy. 

With  all  my  heart 

And  all  my  mind 

I  am  with  you 

Even  when  far  away. 

Whoever  knows  such  love 

Knows  the  torture  of  the  wheel. 


Ecce  gratum 

et  optatum 

Ver  reducit  gaudia, 

purpuratum 

floret  pratum, 

Sol  serenat  omnia, 

iamiam  cedant  tristia! 

Estas  redit, 

nunc  recedit 

Hyemis  sevitia. 


5.  Ecce  gratum 
(Chorus) 


Behold  the  welcome 

Long  awaited 

Spring  which  brings  back  pleasure 

And  with  crimson  flowers 

Adorns  the  fields. 

The  Sun  brings  peace  to  all  around: 

Away  with  sadness! 

Summer  returns 

And  now  departs 

Cruel  winter. 


lam  liquescit 

et  decrescit 

grando,  nix  et  cetera, 

bruma  fugit, 

et  iam  sugit 


Melt  away 
And  disappear 
Hail,  ice  and  snow. 
The  mists  flee 
And  Spring  is  fed 


Ver  Estatis  ubera: 

illi  mens  est  misera, 

qui  nee  vivit, 

nee  lascivit 

sub  Estatis  dextera. 

Gloriantur 

te  letantur 

in  melle  dulcedinis 

qui  conantur, 

ut  utantur 

premio  Cupidinis; 

simus  jussu  Cypridis 

gloriantes 

et  letantes 

pares  esse  Paridis. 


At  Summer's  breast. 
Wretched  is  the  man 
Who  neither  lives 
Nor  lusts 
Under  Summer's  spell. 

They  taste  delight 

And  honeyed  sweetness 

Who  strive  for 

And  gain 

Cupid's  reward. 

Let  us  submit 

To  Venus  s  rule 

And  joyful 

And  proud 

Be  equal  to  Paris. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 


UF  DEM  ANGER 

ON  THE  GREEN 

6.  Tanz 

7. 

Floret  silva 

(Chorus) 

Floret  silva  nobilis 

The  noble  forest 

floribus  et  foliis. 

Is  decked  with  flowers  and  leaves. 

Ubi  est  antiquus 

Where  is  my  old 

meus  amicus? 

My  long-lost  lover? 

hinc  equitavit, 

He  rode  away  on  his  horse. 

eia,  quis  me  amabit? 

Alas  who  will  love  me  now? 

Floret  silva  undique. 

The  forest  all  around  is  in  flower 

nach  mime  gesellen  ist  mir  we. 

I  long  for  my  lover 

Gruonet  der  wait  allenthalben, 

The  forest  all  around  is  in  flower 

wa  ist  min  geselle  alse  lange? 

Whence  is  my  lover  gone? 

der  ist  geriten  hinnen, 

He  rode  away  on  his  horse. 

owi,  wer  sol  mich  minnen? 

Alas,  who  will  love  me  now? 

8.  Chramer,  gip  die  varwe  mir 

(Chorus) 

Chramer,  gip  die  varwe  mir, 

Salesman!  give  me  coloured  paint, 

die  min  wengel  roete, 

To  paint  my  cheeks  so  crimson  red, 

damit  ich  die  jungen  man 

That  I  may  make  these  bold  young  men 

an  ir  dank  der  minnenliebe  noete. 

Whether  they  will  or  no,  to  love  me. 

Seht  mich  an, 

Look  at  me, 
Young  men  all! 

jungen  man! 

lat  mich  iu  gevallen! 

Am  I  not  well  pleasing? 

Minnet,  tugentliche  man, 

Love,  all  you  right-thinking  men, 

minnecliche  frouwen! 

Women  worthy  to  be  loved! 

minne  tuot  iu  hoch  gemuot 

Love  shall  raise  your  spirits  high 

unde  lat  iuch  in  hohlen  eren 

And  put  a  spring  into  your  step. 

schouwen. 

Seht  mich  an, 

Look  at  me, 

jungen  man! 

Young  men  all! 

lat  mich  iu  gevallen! 

Am  I  not  well  pleasing? 

Wol  dir,  werlt,  das  du  bist 

Hail  to  thee,  o  world  that  art 

also  freudenriche! 

In  joy  so  rich  and  plenteous! 

ich  wil  dir  sin  undertan 

I  will  ever  be  in  thy  debt 

durch  din  liebe  immer  sicherliche. 

Surely  for  thy  goodness's  sake! 

Seht  mich  an, 

Look  at  me, 

jungen  man! 

Young  men  all! 

lat  mich  iu  gevallen! 

Am  I  not  well  pleasing? 

9.  Reie 

Swa 

z  hie  gat  umbe 

(Chorus) 

Swaz  hie  gat  umbe, 

They  who  here  go  dancing  round 

daz  sint  allez  megede, 

Are  young  maidens  all 

die  wellent  an  man 

Who  will  go  without  a  man 

alle  disen  sumer  gan. 

This  whole  summer  long. 

Chume,  chum  geselle  min, 
ih  enbite  harte  din, 
ih  enbite  harte  din, 
chume,  chum  geselle  min. 


Chume,  chum  geselle  min 
(Small  Chorus) 

Come,  come,  dear  heart  of  mine, 
I  so  long  have  waited  for  thee, 
I  so  long  have  waited  for  thee, 
Come,  come,  dear  heart  of  mine! 


Suzer  rosenvarwer  munt, 
chum  unde  mache  mich  gesunt, 
chum  unde  mache  mich  gesunt, 
suzer  rosenvarwer  munt. 


Sweetest  rosy  coloured  mouth, 
Come  and  make  me  well  again! 
Come  and  make  me  well  again! 
Sweetest  rosy  coloured  mouth. 


Swaz  hie  gat  umbe 
(Chorus) 


Swaz  hie  gat  umbe, 
daz  sint  allez  megede, 
die  wellent  an  man 
alle  disen  sumer  gan. 


They  who  here  go  dancing  round 
Are  young  maidens  all 
Who  will  go  without  a  man 
This  whole  summer  long. 


10.  Were  diu  werlt  alle  min 


(Chorus) 


Were  diu  werlt  alle  min 

von  dem  mere  unze  an  den  Rin, 

des  wolt  ih  mih  darben, 

daz  diu  chiinegin  von  Engellant 

lege  an  minen  armen. 

IN  TABERNA 


Estuans  interius 
ira  vehementi 
in.amaritudine 
loquor  mee  menti: 
factus  de  materia, 
cinis  eJementi 
similis  sum  folio, 
de  quo  ludunt  venti. 

Cum  sit  enim  proprium 

viro  sapienti 

supra  petram  ponere 

sedem  fundamenti, 

stultus  ego  comparor 

fluvio  labenti 

sub  eodem  tramite 

nunquam  permanenti. 

Feror  ego  veluti 
sine  nauta  navis, 
ut  per  vias  aeris 
vaga  fertur  avis; 
non  me  tenent  vincula, 
non  me  tenet  clavis, 
quero  mihi  similes, 
et  adiungor  pravis. 


If  the  whole  world  were  but  mine 
From  the  sea  right  to  the  Rhine 
Gladly  I'd  pass  it  by 
If  the  Queen  of  England  fair 
In  my  arms  did  lie. 


II 


IN  THE  TAVERN 


11.  Estuans  interius 
(Baritone) 


Seething  inside 

With  boiling  rage 

In  bitterness 

I  talk  to  myself. 

Made  of  matter 

Risen  from  dust 

I  am  like  a  leaf 

Tossed  in  play  by  the  winds. 

But  whereas  it  befits 

A  wise  man 

To  build  his  house 

On  a  rock, 

I,  poor  fool, 

Am  like  a  meandering  river 

Never. keeping 

To  the  same  path. 

I  drift  along 

Like  a  pilotless  ship 

Or  like  an  aimless  bird. 

Carried  at  random  through  the  air 

No  chains  hold  me  captive, 

No  lock  holds  me  fast, 

I  am  looking  for  those  like  me 

And  I  join  the  depraved. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 


Mihi  cordis  gravitas 
res  videtur  gravis; 
iocus  est  amabilis 
dulciorque  favis; 
quicquid  Venus  imperat, 
labor  est  suavis, 
que  nunquam  in  cordibus 
habitat  ignavis. 


The  burdens  of  the  heart 
Seem  to  weigh  me  down; 
Jesting  is  pleasant 
And  sweeter  than  the  honeycomb. 
Whatever  Venus  commands 
Is  pleasant  toil 
She  never  dwells 
In  craven  hearts. 


Via  lata  gradior 
more  iuventutis, 
inplicor  et  vitiis, 
immemor  virtutis, 
voluptatis  avidus 
magis  quam  salutis, 
mortuus  in  anima 
curam  gero  cutis. 


Olim  lacus  colueram, 

olim  pulcher  extiteram 

dum  cignus  ego  fueram. 

Miser,  miser! 

modo  niger 

et  ustus  fortiter! 


On  the  broad  path  I  wend  my  way 

As  is  youth's  wont, 

I  am  caught  up  in  vice 

And  forgetful  of  virtue, 

Caring  more  for  voluptuous  pleasure 

Than  for  my  health, 

Dead  in  spirit, 

I  think  only  of  my  skin. 

12.  Olim  lacus  colueram 
(Tenor  and  Male  Chorus) 

Once  in  lakes  I  made  my  home 

Once  I  dwelt  in  beauty 

That  was  when  I  was  a  swan. 

Alas,  poor  me! 

Now  I  am  black 

And  roasted  to  a  turn! 


Girat,  regirat  garcifer; 

me  rogus  urit  fortiter: 

propinat  me  nunc  dapifer, 

Miser,  miser! 

modo  niger 

et  ustus  fortiter! 


On  the  spit  I  turn  and  turn; 

The  fire  roasts  me  through 

Now  I  am  presented  at  the  feast 

Alas,  poor  me! 

Now  I  am  black 

And  roasted  to  a  turn! 


Nunc  in  scutella  iaceo, 

et  volitare  nequeo, 

dentes  frendentes  video: 

Miser,  miser! 

modo  niger 

et  ustus  fortiter! 


Now  in  a  serving  dish  I  lie 

And  can  no  longer  fly 

Gnashing  teeth  confront  me. 

Alas  poor  me! 

Now  I  am  black 

And  roasted  to  a  turn! 


13.  Ego  sum  abbas 
(Baritone  and  Male  Chorus) 


Ego  sum  abbas  Cucaniensis 
et  consilium  meum  est  cum  bibulis, 
et  in  secta  Decii  voluntas  mea  est, 
et  qui  mane  me  quesierit  in  taberna, 

post  vesperam  nudus  egredietur, 

et  sic  denudatus  veste  clamabit: 

Wafna,  wafna! 

quid  fecisti  sors  turpissima? 

Nostre  vite  gaudia 

abstulisti  omnia! 


I  am  the  abbot  of  Cucany 

And  I  like  to  drink  with  my  friends. 

I  belong  from  choice  to  the  sect  of  Decius, 

And  whoever  meets  me  in  the  morning 

at  the  tavern 
By  evening  has  lost  his  clothes, 
And  thus  stripped  of  his  clothes  cries  out 
Wafna!  Wafna 

What  has  thou  done,  oh  wicked  fate? 
All  the  pleasures  of  this  life 
Thus  to  take  away! 


In  taberna  quando  sumus, 
non  curamus  quid  sit  humus, 
sed  ad  ludum  properamus, 
cui  semper  insudamus. 
Quid  agatur  in  taberna, 
ubi  nummus  est  pincerna, 
hoc  est  opus  ut  queratur, 
si  quid  loquar,  audiatur. 


14.  In  taberna  quando  sumus 
(Male  Chorus) 

When  we  are  in  the  tavern 
We  spare  no  thought  for  the  grave 
But  rush  to  the  gaming  tables 
Where  we  always  sweat  and  strain. 
What  goes  on  in  the  tavern 
Where  a  coin  gets  you  a  drink 
If  this  is  what  you  would  know 
Then  listen  to  what  I  say. 


Quidam  ludunt,  quidam  bibunt, 
quidam  indiscrete  vivunt. 
Sed  in  ludo  qui  morantur, 
ex  his  quidam  denudantur, 
quidam  ibi  vestiuntur, 
quidam  saccis  induuntur. 
Ibi  nullus  timet  mortem, 
sed  pro  Bacho  mittunt  sortem: 

Primo  pro  nummata  vini; 
ex  hac  bibunt  libertini, 
semel  bibunt  pro  captivis, 
post  hec  bibunt  ter  pro  vivis, 
quater  pro  Christianis  cunctis, 
quinquies  pro  fidelibus  defunctis, 
sexies  pro  sororibus  vanis, 
septies  pro  militibus  silvanis. 

Octies  pro  fratribus  perversis, 
nonies  pro  monachis  dispersis, 
decies  pro  navigantibus, 
undecies  pro  discordantibus, 
duodecies  pro  penitentibus, 
tredecies  pro  iter  angentibus. 
Tarn  pro  papa  quam  pro  rege 
bibunt  omnes  sine  lege. 

Bibit  hera,  bibit  herus, 
bibit  miles,  bibit  clerus, 
bibit  ille,  bibit  ilia, 
bibit  servus  cum  ancilla, 
bibit  velox,  bibit  piger, 
bibit  albus,  bibit  niger, 
bibit  constans,  bibit  vagus, 
bibit  rudis,  bibit  magus. 

Bibit  pauper  et  egrotus, 
bibit  exul  et  ignotus, 
bibit  puer,  bibit  canus, 
bibit  presul  et  decanus, 
bibit  soror,  bibit  frater, 
bibit  anus,  bibit  mater, 
bibit  ista,  bibit  ille, 
bibunt  centum,  bibunt  mille. 


Some  men  gamble,  some  men  drink, 

Some  indulge  in  indiscretions, 

But  of  those  who  stay  to  gamble 

Some  lose  their  clothes, 

Some  win  new  clothes, 

While  others  put  on  sack  cloth, 

There  no-one  is  afraid  of  death 

But  for  Bacchus  plays  at  games  of  chance. 

First  the  dice  are  thrown  for  wine: 
This  the  libertines  drink. 
Once  they  drink  to  prisoners, 
Then  three  times  to  the  living, 
Four  times  to  all  Christians, 
Five  to  the  faithful  departed, 
Six  times  to  the  dissolute  sisters, 
Seven  to  the  bush-rangers. 

Eight  times  to  delinquent  brothers, 

Nine  to  the  dispersed  monks, 

Ten  times  to  the  navigators, 

Eleven  to  those  at  war, 

Twelve  to  the  penitent, 

Thirteen  to  travellers. 

They  drink  to  the  Pope  and  King  alike, 

All  drink  without  restraint. 

The  mistress  drinks,  the  master  drinks, 
The  soldier  drinks,  the  man  of  God, 
This  man  drinks,  this  woman  drinks, 
The  manservant  with  the  serving  maid, 
The  quick  man  drinks,  the  sluggard  drinks, 
The  white  man  and  the  black  man  drink, 
The  steady  man  drinks,  the  wanderer  drinks, 
The  simpleton  drinks,  the  wiseman  drinks. 

The  poor  man  drinks,  the  sick  man  drinks, 
The  exile  drinks  and  the  unknown, 
The  boy  drinks,  the  old  man  drinks, 
The  Bishop  drinks  and  the  Deacon, 
Sister  drinks  and  brother  drinks, 
The  old  crone  drinks,  the  mother  drinks, 
This  one  drinks,  that  one  drinks, 
A  hundred  drink,  a  thousand  drink. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 


Parum  sexcente  nummate 
durant  cum  immoderate 
bibunt  omnes  sine  meta 
Quamvis  bibant  mente  leta; 
sic  nos  rodunt  omnes  gentes, 
et  sic  erimus  egentes. 
Qui  nos  rodunt  confudantur 
et  cum  iustis  non  scribantur. 


Ill 


COUR  D'AMOURS 


Amor  volat  undique, 
captus  est  libidine. 
Iuvenes,  iuvencule 
coniunguntur  merito. 
Siqua  sine  socio, 
caret  omni  gaudio, 
tenet  noctis  infima 
sub  intimo 
cordis  in  custodia*. 
fit  res  amarissima. 


Dies,  nox  et  omnia 
mihi  sunt  contraria, 
virginum  colloquia 
me  fay  planszer, 
oy  suvenz  suspirer, 
plu  me  fay  temer. 

O  sodales,  ludite, 
vos  qui  scitis  dicite, 
michi  mesto  parcite, 
grand  ey  dolur, 
attamen  consulite 
per  voster  honur. 

Tua  pulchra  facies, 
me  fey  planszer  milies, 
pectus  habens  glacies, 
a  remender 
statim  vivus  fierem 
per  un  baser. 


Stetit  puella 

rufa  tunica; 

si  quis  earn  tetigit, 

tunica  crepuit. 

Eia. 

Stetit  puella, 

tamquam  rosula; 

facie  splenduit, 

os  eius  floruit. 

Eia. 


Six  hundred  coins  are  not  enough 

When  all  these  drink  too  much. 

And  without  restraint 

Although  they  drink  cheerfully. 

Many  people  censure  us 

And  we  shall  always  be  short  of  money, 

May  our  critics  be  confounded 

And  never  be  numbered  among  the  just. 

THE  COURT  OF  LOVE 


15.  Amor  volat  undique 
{Soprano  and  Boys  Chorus) 

Love  flies  everywhere 
And  is  seized  by  desire, 
Young  men  and  women 
Are  matched  together. 
If  a  girl  lacks  a  partner 
She  misses  all  the  fun; 
In  the  depths  of  her  heart 
Is  darkest  night; 
It  is  a  bitter  fate. 

16.  Dies,  nox  et  omnia 
(Baritone) 

Day,  night  and  all  the  world 

Are  against  me, 

The  sound  of  maidens'  voices 

Makes  me  weep. 

I  often  hear  sighing 

And  it  makes  me  more  afraid. 

O  friends,  be  merry, 

Say  what  you  will, 

But  have  mercy  on  me,  a  sad  man, 

For  great  is  my  sorrow, 

Yet  give  me  counsel 

For  the  sake  of  your  honour. 

Your  lovely  face 

Makes  me  weep  a  thousand  tears 

Because  your  heart  is  of  ice, 

But  I  would  be  restored 

At  once  to  life 

By  one  single  kiss. 

17.  Stetit  puella 
{Soprano) 

There  stood  a  young  girl 

In  a  red  tunic; 

If  anyone  touched  her 

The  tunic  rustled. 

Heigho. 

There  stood  a  girl 

Fair  as  a  rose, 

Her  face  was  radiant, 

Her  mouth  like  a  flower. 

Heigho. 


Circa  mea  pectora 
multa  sunt  suspiria 
de  tua  pulchritudine, 
que  me  ledunt  misere. 
Manda  liet, 
manda  liet, 
min  geselle 
chumet  niet. 
Tui  lucent  oculi 
sicut  solis  radii, 
sicut  splendor  fulguris 
lucem  donat  tenebris. 
Manda  liet, 
manda  liet, 
min  geselle 
chumet  niet. 
Vellet  deus,  vellent  dii, 
quod  mente  proposui, 
ut  eius  virginea 
reserassem  vincula. 


18.  Circa  mea  pectora 
(Baritone  and  Chorus) 

My  breast 


Is  filled  with  sighing 

For  your  loveliness 

And  I  suffer  grievously. 

Manda  liet, 

Manda  liet, 

My  sweetheart 

Comes  not. 

Your  eyes  shine 

Like  sunlight, 

Like  the  splendour  of  lightning 

In  the  night. 

Manda  liet, 

Manda  liet, 

My  sweetheart 

Comes  not. 

May  God  grant,  may  the  Gods  permit 

The  plan  I  have  in  mind 

To  undo  the  bonds 

Of  her  virginity. 


Manda  liet, 
manda  liet, 
min  geselle 
chumet  niet. 


Manda  liet, 
Manda  liet, 
My  sweetheart 
Comes  not. 


Si  puer  cum  puellula 
moraretur  in  cellula, 
felix  coniunctio. 
Amore  sucrescente, 
pariter  e  medio 
propulso  procul  tedio, 
fit  ludus  ineffabilis 
membris,  lacertis,  labiis. 


Veni,  veni,  venias, 
ne  me  mori  facias, 
hyrca,  hyrca,  nazaza, 
trillirivos  .  .  . 


19.  Sie  puer  cum  puellula 
(Six  Male  Soloists) 

If  a  boy  and  a  girl 

Linger  together, 

Happy  is  their  union; 

Increasing  love 

Leaves  tedious 

Good  sense  far  behind, 

And  inexpressible  pleasure  fills 

Their  limbs,  their  arms,  their  lips. 

20.  Veni,  veni,  venias 
(Double  Chorus) 

Come,  come  pray  come, 
Do  not  let  me  die, 
Hyrca,  hyrca,  nazaza, 
Trillirivos  .  .  . 


Pulchra  tibi  facies, 
oculorum  acies, 
capillorum  series, 
o  quam  clara  species! 

Lovely  is  your  face, 
The  glance  of  your  eyes, 
The  braids  of  your  hair, 
Oh  how  beautiful  you  are! 

Rosa  rubicundior, 
lilio  candidior, 
omnibus  formosior, 

Redder  than  the  rose, 
Whiter  than  the  lily, 
Comelier  than  all  the  rest; 

semper  in  te  glorior! 

Always  I  shall  glory  in  you. 

Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 

21.  In  trutina 

(Soprano) 

In  trutina  mentis  dubia 

In  the  scales 

fluctuant  contraria 

Of  my  wavering  indecision 

lascivus  amor  et  pudicitia. 

Physical  love  and  chastity  are  weighed. 

Sed  eligo  quod  video, 

But  I  choose  what  I  see. 

collum  iugo  prebeo; 

I  bow  my  head  in  submission 

ad  iugum  tamen  suave  transeo. 

And  take  on  the  yoke  which  is  after 
all  sweet. 

22. 

Tempus  est  iocundum 

(Soprano,  Baritone,  Chorus,  and 

Boys  Chorus) 

Tempus  est  iocundum, 

Pleasant  is  the  season 

o  vrrgines, 

O  maidens, 

modo  congaudete 

Now  rejoice  together 

vos  iuvenes. 

Young  men. 

Oh  —  oh, 

Oh,  oh, 

totus  floreo, 

I  blossom 

iam  amore  virginali 

Now  with  pure  love 

totus.  ardeo, 

I  am  on  fire! 

novus,  novus  amor 

This  love  is  new,  is  new, 

est,  quo  pereo. 

Of  which  I  perish. 

Mea  me  confortat 

My  love  brings  me  comfort, 

promissio, 

When  she  promises, 

mea  me  deportat 

But  makes  me  distraught 

negatio. 

With  her  refusal. 

Oh  —  oh, 

Oh,  oh, 

totus  floreo, 

I  blossom 

iam  amore  virginali 

Now  with  pure  love 

totus  ardeo, 

I  am  on  fire! 

novus,  novus  amor 

This  love  is  new,  is  new, 

est,  quo  pereo. 

Of  which  I  perish. 

Tempore  brumali 

In  Winter  time 

vir  patiens, 

The  man  is  lazy 

animo  vernali 

In  Spring  he  will  get 

lasciviens. 

Gaily. 

Oh  —  oh, 

Oh,  oh, 

totus  floreo, 

I  blossom 

iam  amore  virginali 

Now  with  pure  love 

totus  ardeo, 

I  am  on  fire! 

novus,  novus  amor 

This  love  is  new,  is  new, 

est,  quo  pereo. 

Of  which  I  perish. 

Mea  mecum  ludit 

My  chastity 

virginitas, 

Teases  me 

mea  me  detrudit 

But  my  innocence 

simplicitas. 

Holds  me  back! 

Oh  —  oh, 

totus  floreo, 

iam  amore  virginali 

totus  ardeo, 

novus,  novus  amor 

est,  quo  pereo. 

Veni,  domicella, 
cum  gaudio, 
veni,  veni,  pulchra, 
iam  pereo. 

Oh  —  oh, 
totus  floreo, 
iam  amore  virginali 
totus  ardeo, 
novus,  novus  amor 
est,  quo  pereo. 


Oh!  Oh! 

I  blossom, 

Now  with  pure  young  love 

I  am  on  fire! 

This  love  is  new,  is  new, 

Of  which  1  perish. 

Game  my  darling, 
Come  with  joy, 
Come  with  beauty, 
For  already  I  die! 

Oh!  Oh! 

I  blossom, 

Now  with  pure  young  love 

I  am  on  fire! 

This  love  is  new,  is  new, 

Of  which  I  perish. 


23.  Dulcissime 
(Soprano) 


Dulcissime, 

totam  tibi  subdo  me! 

BLANZIFLOR  ET  HELENA 


Sweetest  boy 

I  give  my  all  to  you! 

BLANZIFLOR  AND  HELENA 


24.  Ave  formosissima 
{Chorus) 


Ave  formisissima, 
gemma  pretiosa, 
ave  decus  virginum, 
virgo  gloriosa, 
ave  mundi  luminar 
ave  mundi  rosa, 
Blanziflor  et  Helena, 
Venus  generosa. 

FORTUNA 
IMPERATRIX  MUNDI 


Hail  to  thee  most  lovely 
Most  precious  jewel, 
Hail  pride  of  virgins! 
Most  glorious  virgin! 
Hail  light  of  the  world! 
Hail  rose  of  the  world! 
Blanziflor  and  Helena! 
Noble  Venus,  Hail. 

FORTUNE 

EMPRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


25.  0  Fortuna 

(Chorus) 

O  Fortuna, 

O  Fortune! 

velut  Luna 

Like  the  Moon 

statu  variabilis, 

Everchanging 

semper  crescis 

Rising  first 

aut  decrescis; 

Then  declining; 

vita  detestabilis 

Hateful  life 

nunc  obdurat 

Treats  us  badly 

et  tunc  curat 

Then  with  kindness 

ludo  mentis  aciem, 

Making  sport  with  our  desires, 

egestatem, 

Causing  power 

potestatem 

And  poverty  alike 

dissolvit  ut  glaciem. 

To  melt  like  ice. 

Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 

Sors  immanis 

et  inanis, 

rota  tu  volubilis, 

status  malus, 

vana  salus 

semper  dissolubilis, 

obumbrata 

et  velata 

michi  quoque  niteris; 

nunc  per  ludum 

dorsum  nudum 

fero  tui  sceleris. 

Sors  salutis 

er  virtutis 

michi  nunc  contraria 

est  affectus 

et  defectus 

semper  in  angaria. 

Hac  in  hora 

sine  mora 

corde  pulsum  tangite; 

quod  per  sortem 

sternit  fortem, 

mecum  omnes  plangite! 


Dread  Destiny 

And  empty  fate, 

An  ever  turning  wheel, 

Who  make  adversity 

And  fickle  health 

Alike  turn  to  nothing, 

In  the  dark 

And  secretly 

You  work  against  me; 

How  through  your  trickery 

My  naked  back 

Is  turned  to  you  unarmed. 

Good  fortune 

And  strength 

Now  are  turned  from  me. 

Affection 

And  defeat 

Are  always  on  duty, 

Come  now 

Pluck  the  strings 

Without  delay; 

And  since  by  fate 

The  strong  are  overthrown 

Weep  ye  all  with  me. 


Copyright  ®  1937  by  Schotts  Sohne,  Mainz.  Copyright  renewed.  English  translation: 
Copyright  1953  by  B.  Schotts  Sonne.  Used  by  sole  permission  of  European  American 
Music  Distributors  Corp.,  sole  U.S.  agent  for  Schott. 
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Take  A  Road  Less  Travelled... 

Follow  the  scenic  Mohawk  Trail  eastward  along 
Route  2  as  it  leads  you  through  quaint  hill  towns 
into  the  Pioneer  Valley.  Stop  a  while  at  antique 
shops,  art  galleries  and  the  famed  Bridge  of 
Flowers.  Enjoy  the  the  renowned  Mohawk  Trail 
Concerts,  music  from  the  Italian  Renaissance  to  the 
new  works  of  Victor  Steinhardt. 

Where  the  Trail  crosses  the  Connecticut  River  dis- 
cover the  beauty  of  the  18th  Century  Village  of  Old 
Deerfield  and  visit  Memorial  Hall  Museum. 

Stay  awhile  at  a  quiet  bed  and  breakfast  or  an  ele- 
gant country  inn. 

It's  all  here  in  FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

For  information,  including  Group  Tours,  call  or  write: 

The  Franklin  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
P.O.  Box  790B,  Greenfield,  MA  01302, 413-773-5463 
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Choose  Three  Concerts  on  Wednesdays  or  Thursdays  at  8pm 


Wednesday,  October  14,  1992 
Thursday,  October  15,  1992 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 

Kathleen  Battle,  soprano 

Frederica  von  Stade,  mezzo-soprano 

Women  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival 

Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor 
Arias  and  duets  from  operas  inspired 

by  Shakespeare 
MENDELSSOHN  Incidental  music  for  'A 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  (complete) 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1993 
Thursday,  lanuary  28,  1993 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conductor 

Evgeny  Kissin,  piano 

BARTOK  Music  for  Strings,  Percussion, 

and  Celesta 
RACHMANINOFF  Piano  Concerto  No.  3 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1993 
Thursday,  April  29,  1993 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
Birgitta  Svenden,  mezzo-soprano 
Women  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival 

Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor 
American  Boychoir,  James  Litton,  director 
MAHLER  Symphony  No.3 


y  to  subscribe  to  the  BSO  at  Carnegie  Hall! 

For  complete  subscription  information  -  including  ticket  prices 
d  subscriber  benefits  such  as  advance  program  information 
for  Tanglewood  1 993  -  pick  up  a  brochure  at  the 
Tanglewood  Friends  Office  or  call  (617)  266-7575. 
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TANGLEWOOD 

The  Tanglewood  Festival 

In  August  1934  a  group  of  music-loving  summer  residents  of  the  Berkshires  organized 
a  series  of  three  outdoor  concerts  at  Interlaken,  to  be  given  by  members  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of  Henry  Hadley.  The  venture  was  so  successful 
that  the  promoters  incorporated  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  and  repeated  the 
experiment  during  the  next  summer. 

The  Festival  Committee  then  invited  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  take  part  in  the  following  year's  concerts.  The  orchestra's  Trustees  accepted, 
and  on  August  13,  1936,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  first  concerts  in  the 
Berkshires  (at  Holmwood,  a  former  Vanderbilt  estate,  later  the  Center  at  Foxhollow). 
The  series  again  consisted  of  three  concerts  and  was  given  under  a  large  tent,  drawing  a 
total  of  nearly  15,000  people. 

In  the  winter  of  1936  Mrs.  Gorham  Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall  Tappan  offered 
Tanglewood,  the  Tappan  family  estate,  with  its  buildings  and  210  acres  of  lawns  and 
meadows,  as  a  gift  to  Koussevitzky  and  the  orchestra.  The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted, 
and  on  August  5,  1937,  the  festival's  largest  crowd  so  far  assembled  under  a  tent  for  the 
first  Tanglewood  concert,  an  all-Beethoven  program. 

At  the  all-Wagner  concert  that  opened  the  1937  festival's  second  weekend,  rain  and 
thunder  twice  interrupted  the  Rienzi  Overture  and  necessitated  the  omission  altogether 
of  the  "Forest  Murmurs"  from  Siegfried,  music  too  delicate  to  be  heard  through  the 
downpour.  At  the  intermission,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  one  of  the  festival's 
founders,  made  an  appeal  to  raise  funds  for  the  building  of  a  permanent  structure.  The 
appeal  was  broadened  by  means  of  a  printed  circular  handed  out  at  the  two  remaining 
concerts,  and  within  a  short  time  enough  money  had  been  raised  to  begin  active  plan- 
ning for  a  "music  pavilion." 

Eliel  Saarinen,  the  eminent  architect  selected  by  Koussevitzky,  proposed  an  elaborate 
design  that  went  far  beyond  the  immediate  needs  of  the  festival  and,  more  important, 
went  well  beyond  the  budget  of  $100,000.  His  second,  simplified  plans  were  still  too 
expensive;  he  finally  wrote  that  if  the  Trustees  insisted  on  remaining  within  their 
budget,  they  would  have  "just  a  shed,"  which  "any  builder  could  accomplish  without  the 
aid  of  an  architect."  The  Trustees  then  turned  to  Stockbridge  engineer  Joseph  Franz  to 


After  the  storm  of  August  12,  1937,  which  precipitated  afundraising  drive  for  the  construction  of  the 
Tanglewood  Shed 


make  further  simplifications  in  Saarinen's  plans  in  order  to  lower  the  cost.  The  building 
he  erected  was  inaugurated  on  the  evening  of  August  4,  1938,  when  the  first  concert  of 
that  year's  festival  was  given,  and  remains,  with  modifications,  to  this  day.  It  has  echoed 
with  the  music  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  every  summer  since,  except  for  the 
war  years  1942-45,  and  has  become  almost  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  millions  of  concert- 
goers.  In  1959,  as  the  result  of  a  collaboration  between  the  acoustical  consultant  Bolt 
Beranek  and  Newman  and  architect  Eero  Saarinen  and  Associates,  the  installation  of 
the  then-unique  Edmund  Hawes  Talbot  Orchestra  Canopy,  along  with  other  improve- 
ments, produced  the  Shed's  present  world-famous  acoustics.  In  1988,  on  the  occasion 
of  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  the  Shed  was  rededicated  as  "The  Serge  Koussevitzky  Music 
Shed,"  recognizing  the  far-reaching  vision  of  the  BSO's  former  music  director. 

In  1940,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center)  began  its 
operations.  By  1941  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  and  several 
small  studios  were  finished,  and  the  festival  had  so  expanded  its  activities  and  its  reputa- 
tion for  excellence  that  it  attracted  nearly  100,000  visitors. 

Today  Tanglewood  annually  draws  more  than  300,000  visitors.  In  addition  to  the 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  there  are  weekly  chamber  music  concerts, 
Prelude  concerts  and  Open  Rehearsals,  the  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music, 
and  almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  young  musicians  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  gives  an  annual  concert,  and  in  recent  years  a 
weekend  of  jazz  has  been  added  to  close  the  summer.  The  season  offers  not  only  a  vast 
quantity  of  music  but  also  a  vast  range  of  musical  forms  and  styles,  all  of  it  presented 
with  a  regard  for  artistic  excellence  that  makes  the  festival  unique. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Tanglewood  is  much  more  than  a  pleasant,  outdoor,  summer  concert  hall;  it  is  also 
the  site  of  one  of  the  most  influential  centers  for  advanced  musical  study  in  the  world. 
Here,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  which  has  been  maintained  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
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phony  Orchestra  ever  since  its  establishment  under  the  leadership  of  Serge  Koussevitzky 
in  1940,  provides  a  wide  range  of  specialized  training  and  experience  for  young  musi- 
cians from  all  over  the  world.  Now  in  its  eighth  year  under  Artistic  Director  Leon 
Fleisher,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990. 

The  school  opened  formally  on  July  8,  1940,  with  speeches — Koussevitzky,  alluding 
to  the  war  then  raging  in  Europe,  said,  "If  ever  there  was  a  time  to  speak  of  music,  it  is 
now  in  the  New  World" — and  music,  the  first  performance  of  Randall  Thompson's 
Alleluia  for  unaccompanied  chorus,  which  was  written  for  the  ceremony  and  arrived  less 
than  an  hour  before  the  event  was  to  begin,  but  which  made  such  an  impression  that  it 
has  remained  the  traditional  opening  music  each  summer.  The  TMC  was  Koussevitzky's 
pride  and  joy  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  assembled  an  extraordinary  faculty  in  composi- 
tion, operatic  and  choral  activities,  and  instrumental  performance;  he  himself  taught 
the  most  gifted  conductors. 

The  emphasis  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  has  always  been  not  on  sheer 
technique,  which  students  learn  with  their  regular  private  teachers,  but  on  making  music. 
Although  the  program  has  changed  in  some  respects  over  the  years,  the  emphasis  is  still 
on  ensemble  performance,  learning  chamber  music  and  the  orchestral  literature  with 
talented  fellow  musicians  under  the  coaching  of  a  master-musician-teacher.  Many  of 
the  pieces  learned  this  way  are  performed  in  TMC  recitals;  each  summer  brings  trea- 
sured memories  of  exciting  performances  by  talented  young  professionals  beginning  a 
love  affair  with  a  great  piece  of  music. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  performs  weekly  in  concerts  covering  the 
entire  repertory  under  the  direction  of  student  conductors  as  well  as  members  of  the 
TMC  faculty  and  visiting  guest  conductors  in  town  to  lead  BSO  concerts.  The  quality  of 
the  TMC  Orchestra,  assembled  for  just  eight  weeks  each  summer,  regularly  astonishes 
visitors.  It  would  be  impossible  to  list  all  the  distinguished  musicians  who  have  been 
part  of  this  annual  corps  of  young  people  on  the  verge  of  a  professional  career  as  in- 
strumentalists, singers,  conductors,  and  composers.  But  it  is  worth  noting  that  20%  of 
the  members  of  the  major  orchestras  in  this  country  have  been  students  at  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  with  that  figure  constantly  rising. 

Today  there  are  three  principal  programs  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  each  with 
appropriate  subdivisions.  The  Fellowship  Program  provides  a  demanding  schedule  of 
study  and  performance  for  students  who  have  completed  most  of  their  training  in  music 
and  who  are  awarded  fellowships  to  underwrite  their  expenses.  It  includes  courses  of 
study  for  instrumentalists,  vocalists,  conductors,  and  composers.  The  Tanglewood  Semi- 
nars are  a  series  of  special  instructional  programs,  this  summer  including  the  Phyllis 
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A  1939  banner  advertising  that  summers  Boston  Symphony  Tanglewood  Festival 


ATTENTION  INVESTORS! 


For  Financial 

Services, 
Take  a  Look  at 
Our  Repertoire 

Fidelity  Investments  is  your  center  for  solid  unbiased  investment  infor- 
mation with  more  than  40  years  of  experience  and  a  full  range  of  investment 
opportunities,  including  stocks,  mutual  funds,  retirement  products  and 
much  more.  Plus  commission  savings  of  up  to  65%  compared  to 
full-cost  brokers.  That's  music  to  anyone's  ears. 


Visit  an  Investor  Center  near  you: 

Boston,  MA 

New  Haven,  CT 

21  Congress  Street 

One  Century  Tower 

470  Boylston  Street 

265  Church  Street 

Burlington,  MA 

Stamford,  CT 

101  Cambridge  Street 

300  Atlantic  Street 

Worcester,  MA 

Burlington,  VT 

44  Front  Street 

Courthouse  Plaza 

Suite  100 

199  Main  Street 

Hartford,  CT 

Portland,  ME 

City  Place  II 

107  Exchange  Street 

153  Trumbull  Street 

Or  Call: 

1-800-544-? 

)797 

Fidelity 


investments 


*65%  savings  based  on  an  April  1992  survey  of  full-cost  brokers.  Minimum  commission  $38. 
Minimum  initial  investment  required.  Fidelity  Discount  Brokerage  is  a  service  of  Fidelity  Brokerage 
Services,  Inc.,  Member  NYSE,  SIPC.  'There  mav  be  fees  for  special  account  services.  There  is  a 
$20  annual  fee  for  IRA  accounts.  CODE:  TD/NEW/060192 


Curtin  Seminar  for  Singers  and  a  Seminar  for  Conductors.  Beginning  in  1966,  educa- 
tional programs  atTanglewood  were  extended  to  younger  students,  mostly  of  high- 
school  age,  when  Erich  Leinsdorf  invited  the  Boston  University  School  for  the  Arts  to 
become  involved  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  activities  in  the  Berkshires. 
Today,  Boston  University,  through  its  Tanglewood  Institute,  sponsors  programs  that 
offer  individual  and  ensemble  instruction  to  talented  younger  musicians,  with  eleven 
separate  programs  for  performers  and  composers. 

Today,  alumni  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  play  a  vital  role  in  the  musical  life  of 
the  nation.  Tanglewood  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  projects  with  which  Serge 
Koussevitzky  was  involved  until  his  death,  have  become  a  fitting  shrine  to  his  memory,  a 
living  embodiment  of  the  vital,  humanistic  tradition  that  was  his  legacy.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  maintains  its  commitment  to  the  future  as  one  of 
the  world's  most  important  training  grounds  for  the  composers,  conductors,  instrumen- 
talists, and  vocalists  of  tomorrow. 


/ > 

CLASSICAL  CD  DELETIONS  &  OVERRUNS 

Top  quality  LPs,  tapes,  and  CD's  from  $2.00.  Over  8,000  Classical  titles 
at  a  fraction  of  their  original  prices. 

Just  3'/2  miles  East  of  Stockbridge  on  Rte.  102  (follow  map  below) 


MAM  ST    STOCKBBIOGE 


RED  LION 
INN 


1B.R.Q.1 

Summer  Retail  Hours  Mon.-Sat.  1 1:30  AM-5:30  PM 

BERKSHIRE  RECORD  OUTLET 


Rte  102 ,  Lee,  MA 


(413)  243-4080 
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Seiji  Ozawa  works  with  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
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IN  CONSIDERATION  OF  OUR  PERFORMING  ARTISTS  AND  PATRONS 

Latecomers  will  be  seated  at  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  If  you  must  leave 
early,  kindly  do  so  between  works  or  at  intermission. 

Please  refrain  from  smoking,  eating,  or  drinking  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed.  Please 

note,  too,  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  equipment  during  concerts  and 

rehearsals  at  Tanglewood  is  prohibited. 

Cameras  are  welcome,  but  please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  performance  as  the  noise 
and  flash  may  disturb  other  listeners  as  well  as  the  performers. 

Pagers  and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
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TANGLEWOOD  INFORMATION 

PROGRAM  INFORMATION  for  Tanglewood  events  is  available  at  the  Main  Gate  and  at  the 
Lion  Gate,  or  by  calling  (413)  637-1940.  For  weekly  program  information  on  all  Tanglewood 
concerts  and  Tanglewood  Music  Center  events,  please  call  the  Tanglewood  Concert  Line  at 
(413)637-1666. 

BOX  OFFICE  HOURS  are  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  (extended 
through  intermission  on  BSO  concert  evenings);  Saturday  from  9  a.m.  until  intermission; 
and  Sunday  from  10  a.m.  until  intermission.  Payment  may  be  made  by  cash,  personal  check,  or 
major  credit  card.  To  charge  tickets  by  phone  using  a  major  credit  card,  please  call  TICKET- 
MASTER  at  (617)  931-2000  in  Boston;  (212)  307-7171  in  New  York  City;  or  1-800-347-0808 
in  other  areas. 

LAWN  TICKETS:  Undated  lawn  tickets  for  both  regular  Tanglewood  concerts  and  specially 
priced  events  may  be  purchased  in  advance  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office.  Regular  lawn  tickets 
for  the  Music  Shed  and  Theatre-Concert  Hall  are  not  valid  for  specially  priced  events. 

SPECIAL  LAWN  POLICY  FOR  CHILDREN:  On  the  day  of  the  concert,  children  under  the 
age  of  twelve  will  be  given  special  lawn  tickets  to  attend  BSO  concerts  FREE  OF  CHARGE, 
thanks  to  a  generous  grant  from  TDK,  the  world's  largest  manufacturer  of  audio  and  video 
tapes.  Up  to  four  free  children's  lawn  tickets  are  offered  per  parent  or  guardian  for  each 
concert,  but  please  note  that  children  admitted  without  charge  must  sit  With  their  parent/ 
guardian  on  the  lawn,  and  that  children  under  the  age  of  five  must  be  seated  toward  the  rear 
of  the  lawn.  Please  note,  too,  that  children  under  the  age  of  five  are  not  permitted  in  the 
Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  or  the  Theatre  during  concerts.  The  free  ticket  policy  does  not 
extend  to  Popular  Artists  concerts  or  to  groups  of  children.  Organized  children's  groups  (15 
or  more)  should  contact  Group  Sales  at  Symphony  Hall  in  Boston,  (617)  638-9345,  for  special 
rates. 

OPEN  REHEARSALS  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  held  each  Saturday  morning 
at  10:30,  for  the  benefit  of  the  orchestra's  Pension  Fund.  Tickets  are  $10.50  and  available  at 
the  Tanglewood  box  office  at  9  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  rehearsal. 

FOR  THE  SAFETY  AND  CONVENIENCE  OF  OUR  PATRONS,  PEDESTRIAN  WALK- 
WAYS are  located  in  the  areas  of  the  Main  Gate  and  the  West  Parking  Lot. 

PARKING  FOR  THE  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED  is  available;  please  ask  the  parking 
attendants. 

REST  ROOMS,  WATER  FOUNTAINS,  AND  PAY  PHONES,  INCLUDING  FACILITIES 
FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED,  may  be  located  on  the  map  opposite.  Please  note,  however,  that 
rest  rooms  located  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  are  closed  during  concerts. 


Memories  of  Tangle  wood... 
You  can  take  them  with  you! 


Visit  our 

Tanglewood  Music  Store 

Wide  selection  of  classical  music 
Weekly  concert  selections 
BSO  and  guest  artists 

•  Compact  discs 

•  Cassettes 

•  Sheet  music,  instrumental  and  vocal 

•  Full  scores 

•  Books 

Glass  House  Gift  Shop 

Exciting  designs  and  colors 

•  Adult  and  children's  clothing 

•  Accessories 

•  Stationery,  posters,  books 

•  Giftware 

MasterCard/VISA/ American  Express 
LOCATED  AT  THE  MAIN  GATE,  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MA  01 240    (413)637-1600 

Monday  through  Friday:  10am  to  4pm 
Saturday:  9am  to  4pm 
Friday:  5pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 
Saturday:  6pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 
Weeknight  Theatre  concerts:  7pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 
Sunday:  10am  to  6pm  (Glass  House) 
noon  to  6pm  (Music  Store) 


THE  LOST  AND  FOUND  is  in  the  superintendent's  house  near  the  Main  Gate.  Visitors  who 
find  stray  property  may  hand  it  to  any  Tanglewood  official. 

IN  CASE  OF  SEVERE  LIGHTNING,  visitors  to  Tanglewood  are  advised  to  take  the  usual 
precautions:  avoid  open  or  flooded  areas;  do  not  stand  underneath  a  tall  isolated  tree  or 
utility  pole;  and  avoid  contact  with  metal  equipment  or  wire  fences.  Lawn  patrons  are  advised 
that  your  automobile  will  provide  the  safest  possible  shelter  during  a  severe  lightning  storm. 
Readmission  passes  will  be  provided. 

THE  FIRST  AID  STATION  is  near  the  Main  Gate.  PHYSICIANS  EXPECTING  CALLS  are 
asked  to  leave  their  names  and  seat  numbers  with  the  guide  at  the  Main  Gate  desk. 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  TENT  next  to  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  offers  bar  service  and 
picnic  space  to  Tent  Members  on  concert  days.  Tent  Membership  is  a  benefit  available  to 
donors  through  the  Tanglewood  Friends  Office. 

FOOD  AND  BEVERAGES  can  be  obtained  in  the  Cafe  to  the  right  of  the  Main  Gate  as  you 
enter  and  at  other  locations  as  noted  on  the  map.  Visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  before  concerts. 

THE  GLASS  HOUSE  adjacent  to  the  Main  Gate  sells  adult  and  children's  leisure  clothing, 
accessories,  posters,  stationery,  and  gifts.  Daytime  hours  are  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday,  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  on  Saturday,  and  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  on  Sunday.  Evenings,  the 
Glass  House  is  open  from  5  p.m.  until  the  grounds  close  on  Friday,  from  6  p.m.  on  Saturday, 
and  from  7  p.m.  on  Theatre  concert  nights.  Proceeds  help  sustain  the  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  at  Tanglewood  as  well  as  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  STORE,  adjacent  to  the  Glass  House  and  operated  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  stocks  music  books,  recordings,  scores,  sheet  music,  and  musi- 
cal supplies.  Whenever  available,  records  and  cassettes  feature  the  repertory  and  artists 
heard  at  Tanglewood  concerts.  Except  on  Sunday,  when  it  is  open  from  noon  to  6  p.m.,  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Store's  hours  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  Glass  House. 


Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
are  funded  in  part  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  by  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency. 


Hawthorne  Cottage  Tanglewood  Exhibit 

Opposite  Tanglewood's  Lion  Gate  on  West  Hawthorne  Street  stands  the  Hawthorne 
Cottage,  a  replica  of  the  original  house — the  "Red  Cottage" — where  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  lived  on  theTappan  family  estate  in  the  Berkshires  in  1850  and  1851. 
There  Hawthorne  wrote  part  of  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  and  two  children's 
books,  A  Wonder-book  for  Boys  and  Girls  and  Tanglewood  Tales. 

Rebuilt  by  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  the  Hawthorne  Cottage  now 
houses  a  collection  of  memorabilia  connected  with  Tanglewood's  history,  including 
a  series  of  photographs  of  the  estate  in  the  early  years  of  the  century  donated  by 
Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout  and  family,  descendants  of  theTappan  and  Brooks 
families,  the  donors  of  Tanglewood  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  addi- 
tion this  summer,  a  special  exhibit  entitled  "Tanglewood  Goes  to  War"  will  com- 
memorate the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  activities  of  fifty  years  ago,  when,  de- 
spite cancellation  of  the  BSO's  Tanglewood  concerts,  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the 
students  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  continued  their  music-making  in  the 
Berkshires,  playing  a  series  of  concerts  to  raise  money  for  war  relief.  A  project  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers,  the  exhibit  is  open  to  the  public 
throughout  the  summer: 

Monday  through  Thursday  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
Friday  and  Saturday  from  9:30  a.m.  to  7:30  p.m. 
Sunday  from  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 


Qtbhakespeare  Sc  (Pcmtpanp 
presents 
/  Great  Classical  Theatre  irt 
Edith  Wharton's  Historic  Home, 
The  Mount,  Lenox,  AfA  ;  ;;|:. 

I    A  Festival  of  Plays 
.  All  Summer  Long 
May  22 -Sept  6 

featuring 
Wk  TAMING 


OF  THE  SHREW 

•  by. William  Shakespeare-:: •     I 

July  19  -  August  29 

outdoors  on  the  -Mainstage 


Plus  performances  all  day  long 
m  fourthea tree,  featuring  the  works 
Of  Wiliiam  Shakespeare,  Edith  Wharton, 
Henry  James  &  a  modern  play  series  : 
in  the  stables  theatre  ':  :- :':.:;::'• 


GAI^L  the  BOX  OFFICE  at:  : 
(413)^7^3353  far  information, 

J    SJtakespeare  £<  Company^ ■■.;. 
at  the  Mount,  Lenox,  MA  01240 


uacob's  Pillow 

Celebrating  fifty  years  in  the 

Ted  Shawn  Theatre 

June  20  -  August  29 

6/20        The  Gala 

6/23  -  o727Ballet  Concierto 

6/30-7/4  Philadanco/The  Limon 

Dance  Company 
7/7-7/u  Mark  Morris  Dance  Group 
7/14  -  7/ysFlamenco  &  Folk 
7/21  -  7/25 Men  Dancers: 

The  Ted  Shawn  Legacy 
7/28-8/1  LizLerman 

Dance  Exchange 
8/4  -  8/8    Hubbard  Street  Dance  Co 
8/u  -  S/75BalIet  De  Ville 
8/18  -  <s/22Garth  Fagan  Dance 
8/25  -  #/2pParsons  Dance  Company 

Plus  12  weeks  in  the  Studio/ 
Theatre,  historic  grounds 
and  the  Pillow  Cafe! 


Jacob'sPillow 

Dance  Festival 

TEL:  41 3-243-0745 

Jacob's  Pillow  is  locatedln 
the  Town  ofBecket. 
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BERKSHIR 

HILLS 

"NORTH 

NURSI 

HOME 


r  he  Berkshire  home 
-*  offering  compassionate, 
care-team  support  in  a~ 
superior  environment. 


"The  fantastic  care  and 
attention  Mom  has  received 
has  certainly  done  wonders 
both  physically  and  mentally 
— for  all  of  us!!" 

Kathy  &  Joe  Burke 

"Father's  found  the  food  to 
be  delicious  (almost  like 
Mother's)  home  cooking. " 

Elaine  Hunter 


:====^ 


For  more  information  call  or  write 

Berkshire  Hills  North  Nursing  Home 

19  Prospect  Street  •  Lee,  MA  01238 

413.243.2010 


Hear  your  own  new  melodies 
^   ~_       |     while  reading 
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•  Discover  Your  Own  Charisma 

•  Making  Retirement  "Work" 

•  Enjoying  Sex  After  Sixty 

•  Re-evaluating  Life's  Baggage 

•  Separation  by  Death  or  Divorce 

•  Talking  to  Your  Doctor 

•  Learning  How  to  Say  "NO"  to 
Others  and  "YES"  to  Yourself 

by  Roslyn  Bremer 

Columnist,  Lecturer,  Educator 

For    Lecture,   Seminar   info/to   order 
books.  126  pp. 

Roslyn  Bremer.  PO  Box  29,  Richmond,  MA  01254 
Please  send  $6.95  +  $1 .50  P  +  H  for  each  book. 
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SEIJI  OZAWA 

Now  in  his  nineteenth  year  as  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the 
BSO's  thirteenth  music  director  in  1973,  after  a  year 
as  music  adviser.  His  many  tours  with  the  orchestra 
have  included  four  visits  to  Japan,  an  eight-city  North 
American  tour  in  the  spring  of  1991,  and  a  seven-city 
European  tour  to  Greece,  Austria,  Germany,  France, 
and  England  following  the  1991  Tanglewood  season. 
His  previous  tours  with  the  orchestra  have  included 
an  historic  visit  to  China  in  March  1979  for  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musicians, 
as  well  as  concert  performances,  marking  the  first 
visit  to  China  by  an  American  performing  ensemble 
following  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations; 
the  orchestra's  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appear- 
ances at  the  major  European  music  festivals,  also  in  1979;  and,  to  celebrate  the  orches- 
tra's centennial  in  1981,  a  fourteen-city  American  tour  and  an  international  tour  to 
Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  England. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career,  appearing  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  the  Or- 
chestra de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  Recent 
appearances  conducting  opera  have  included  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala,  Salzburg,  and 
the  Vienna  Staatsoper.  He  has  also  conducted  the  Royal  Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  and  is 
scheduled  to  make  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  this  coming  season,  with  Tchaikovsky's 
Eugene  Onegin.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra,  and  the  Toronto  Symphony, 
among  others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel, 
Erato,  Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  and 
Telarc  labels. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied  Western 
music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting 


HAUPT  FOR  TREE  CARE 

Call  the  recognized 

tree  care  professionals 

413  229  8565  •  800  874  8733 


Offering  the  Full  Range  of 

Professional  Real  Estate 

Skills  and  Services. 

236  South  Street,  Pittsfield  499-4610 
St.  Ann's  Avenue,  Lenox   637-3381 


from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo  Saito.  In  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  held  in 
Besancon,  France,  and  was  invited  toTanglewood  by  Charles  Munch,  then  music  direc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  judge  at  the  competition.  In  1960  he  won 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor. 

While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accompanied  Mr.  Bernstein  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's 1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  Mr.  Ozawa  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in 
1964,  music  director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music 
director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that 
orchestra's  music  adviser.  He  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first 
time  in  1964,  at  Tanglewood,  and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the 
orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he  was  named  an  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening 
at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 

Mr.  Ozawa's  compact  discs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include,  on  Philips, 
Mahler's  First,  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  symphonies,  Mahler's 
Kindertotenlieder  with  Jessye  Norman,  Richard  Strauss's  Elektra  with  Hildegard  Behrens 
in  the  title  role,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  with  Jessye  Norman,  James  McCracken, 
and  Tatiana  Troyanos.  Recordings  on  Deutsche  Grammophon  include  Poulenc's  Gloria 
and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus;  Liszt's  two 
piano  concertos  and  Totentanz  with  Krystian  Zimerman;  Prokofiev's  complete  Romeo  and 
Juliet;  and  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  and  Damnation  of  Faust.  Other  recordings  by  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  Beethoven's  five  piano  concertos 
and  Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  onTelarc;  and,  on  Sony  Classical/CBS  Master- 
works,  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac 
Stern,  and  Berlioz's  Les  Nuits  d'ete  and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von 
Stade. 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1991-92 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 

Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 
Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beat,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beat  chair 
Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Acting  Assistant  Concertmaster 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Lucia  Lin 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q_.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section 
%On  sabbatical  leave 
^Substituting,  Tanglewood  1992 


Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C  Paley  chair 
Raymond  Sird 
Ruth  and  Carl  Shapiro  chair 

Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Harvey  Seigel 
*Jerome  Rosen 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 
*Nancy  Bracken 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*James  Cooke 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

*  Victor  Romanul 
§Joseph  Conte 

§  Lisa  Crockett 

§  Alexander  Romanul 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 
Robert  Barnes 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 


$Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 
*Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 
§  Susan  Culpo 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 
*Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  ana  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 
Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  Jo  Anne  Dickinson  chair 
*Jerome  Patterson 
*Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 
Bela  Wurtzler 
John  Salkowski 

*  Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 


Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 
Leone  Buyse 

Acting  Principal  Flute 

Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 
Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 
Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
$  Wayne  Rapier 

Keisuke  Wakao 
§  Laura  Ahlbeck 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
§  Julie  Vaverka 
Thomas  Martin 

E-flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 

Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Edward  A.  Toft  chair 
Roland  Small 
Richard  Ranti 


Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 


Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Richard  Sebring 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 
Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 
Timothy  Morrison 
Thomas  Rolfs 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 
Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 
Frank  Epstein 
William  Hudgins 

Harps 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 
Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 

Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 
Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Assistant 

Harold  Harris 
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Since  1773 

A  great  place  to  spend  an  overnight  or  enjoy  a  meal.  Open  every 
day  for  breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner.  And  . . .  right  on  the  Main  Street 
in  the  village  of  Stockbridge  (Route  7).  The  Red  Lion  Inn  welcomes 
the  wayfarer  with  friendly  and  old-fashioned  charm. 

Please  call  for  reservations  at  413-298-5545. 


Ihe  Red  Liqn  Inn 

Fine  Food  and  Lodging  Since  1773 
Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  01262 


The  Norman  Rockwell  Museum 
At  Stockbridge 

Exhibiting  the  largest  collection  in 

the  world  of  original  art  by 

America's  favorite  illustrator. 

May  -  Oct.  10AM  -  5PM  Daily 

Nov.  -  April  -  Weekdays  11AM  -  4PM 

Weekends  10AM  -  5PM 

Main  Street 
Stockbridge,  MA  01262  (413)  298-3822^ 

Marvelous  Decorating  Solutions 
...  Wonderfully  Affordable! 

Hundreds  of  styles,  fabrics  and  colors  to  choose 
from  ...  tailored,  tabs,  ruffles  ...  prints,  solids, 
lots  of  lace  ...  sheers,  top  treatments, 
shades  . . .  and  more  . . .  something  for 
every  style  of  home! 

We  look  forward  to  welcoming  you! 

Free  72-Page  Color  Catalog 


C^imt^Curtains 


At  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Main  Street 

413-298-5565 


Open  Every 
Day 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Now  in  its  111th  season,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  inaugural  concert  on 
October  22,  1881,  and  has  continued  to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder,  the  philan- 
thropist, Civil  War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  for  more  than 
a  century.  Under  the  leadership  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  its  music  director  since  1973,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed  throughout  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  China,  and  reaches  audiences  numbering  in  the  millions 
through  its  performances  on  radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays  an  active  role  in 
commissioning  new  works  from  today's  most  important  composers;  its  summer  season 
atTanglewood  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  music  festivals  in  the  world;  it 
helps  to  develop  the  audience  of  the  future  through  the  BSO  Youth  Concerts  and 
through  a  variety  of  outreach  programs  involving  the  entire  Boston  community;  and, 
during  the  Tanglewood  season,  it  sponsors  one  of  the  world's  most  important  training 
grounds  for  young  composers,  conductors,  instrumentalists,  and  vocalists,  the  Tangle- 
wood  Music  Center,  which  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990. 

The  orchestra's  virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert  and  recording  activities  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players — the  world's  only  permanent  chamber  ensemble 
made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  players — and  the  activities  of  the 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra  have  established  an  international  standard  for  the  performance 
of  lighter  kinds  of  music.  The  BSO  is  also  represented  by  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus,  which  was  founded  in  1970  under  its  present  conductor  John  Oliver.  The 
chorus  performs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra, 
at  Symphony  Hall,  atTanglewood,  and  on  tour. 

Overall,  the  mission  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  to  foster  and  maintain  an 
organization  dedicated  to  the  making  of  music  consonant  with  the  highest  aspirations 
of  musical  art,  creating  performances  and  providing  educational  and  training  programs 
at  the  highest  level  of  excellence.  This  is  accomplished  with  the  continued  support  of  its 
audiences,  governmental  assistance  on  both  the  federal  and  local  levels,  and  through 
the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses,  and  individuals. 

Henry  Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  his 
home  town  of  Boston  for  many  years  before  that  vision  approached  reality  in  the  spring 
of  1881.  The  following  October  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert  was  given 
under  the  direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel,  who  would  remain  as  music  director 
until  1884.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Boston  Symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  Old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
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The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg  Henschel, 
taken  1882 


world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  conductors — Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur 
Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in  the  appointment  of  the  legendary 
Karl  Muck,  who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director,  1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile, 
in  July  1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had  given  their  first  "Promenade" 
concert,  offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to 
give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the 
springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

In  1915  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  1917, 
continued  with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio  broadcasts.  In  1918  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded  a  year  later  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His  extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five 
years.  Regular  radio  broadcasts  of  Boston  Symphony  concerts  began  during  Kous- 
sevitzky's years  as  music  director.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first  concerts 
in  the  Berkshires;  a  year  later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  residence  at 
Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good 
honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  founding  of 
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the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated 
by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930 
became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half  a 
century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  cele- 
brated its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams'  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as  music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contemporary  composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country.  During  his  tenure  the  orchestra  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time  and  its  continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich 
Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented 
numerous  premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected  works  to  the  repertory, 
and,  like  his  two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in  addition,  many  con- 
certs were  televised  under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic  director  of  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center;  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was 
established.  Also  during  these  years,  in  1964,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded.  William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted  a  numer 
of  American  and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 
RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European  tour,  and  directed  con- 
certs on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  ad- 
viser. During  his  tenure  as  music  director  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  or- 
chestra's reputation  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  also  reaffirmed  the  BSO's  commitment 
to  new  music,  through  a  series  of  centennial  commissions  marking  the  orchestra's  100th 
birthday,  a  series  of  works  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  and  a  recent  series  of  commissions  from  composers  including  Henri  Dutilleux, 
Lukas  Foss,  Alexander  Goehr,  John  Harbison,  Hans  Werner  Henze,  and  Yehudi  Wyner. 
Under  his  direction  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its  recording  activities,  to  include 
releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  EMI/Angel,  Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato 
labels. 

Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly  fulfilled  Henry  Lee  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Seiji  Ozawa,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  at  Symphony 
Hall,  September  1989 


Wheatleigh 

this  summer 


THE  DINING  ROOM 

"A  meccafor  truly  sophisticated  and  exquisite  food. " 

World  Class  dining  in  the  elegance  of  a  sixteenth  century 

Florentine  Palazzo. 

THE  GRILL  ROOM 

The  perfect  salad,  perfectly  grilled  fish,  super  steak,  wonderful  pasta. 

fresh  fruit,  casual  ambiance .  .  .  a  la  carte  menu. 

Simpler  food,  simpler  prices ,  the  same  Wheatleigh  standards. 

Great  for  dining  before  the  evening  performance. 

LUNCH,  SUNDAY  BRUNCH 
AFTERNOON  COCKTAILS 

Overlooking  mountains  and  lake  on  22  very  private  acres. 
The  ideal  midday  break  away  from  the  crowd. 


Wheatleigh 


Lunch  and  Dinner  Daily.  Sunday  Brunch. 

One-half  mile  from  the  back  gate  of  Tanglewood  on  Hawthorne  Road. 

For  reservations  phone  (413)  637-0610. 
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Ourlake 
waters  perform  miracles 


They  dissolve  the  stresses  and  strains  of  everyday  living. 
□  The  Berkshires'  most  successful  4-seasons  hideaway,  a  gated  private 
enclave  with  14 -mile  lake  frontage,  golf  and  olympic  pool,  tennis, 
Fitness  Center,  lake  lodge  —all  on  the  lake.  □  Carefree  3 -and  4- 
bedroom  country  condominiums  with  luxury  amenities  and 
skylights,  fireplaces,  decks.  Minutes  from  Jiminy  Peak,  Brodie 
Mountain,  Tanglewood,  Jacob's  Pillow,  Canyon  Ranch.  In  the  $200s. 

SEE  FURNISHED  MODELS,  SALES  CENTER  TODAY. 
(413)  499-0900  or  Tollfree  (800)  937-0404 

Dir:  Rte.  7  to  Lake  Pontoosuc.  Turn  left  at  Lakecrest  sign  * *  nifcrr vnw  t  A^ct^onQT J- 

on  Hancock  Rd.  %0-mile  to  Ridge  Ave.  Right  turn  to  Lakecrest  gated  entry.         DIRECTLY  ON  LAKE  PONTOOSUC 

Four  of  N.Y.  Magazine's  best  M.D.'s  live  at  Lakecrest.  Offering  by  Prospectus  only. 


Your 

great 

Berkshire 

escape 


The  Music  Has 
Never  Been  Sweeter 


Edgar  and  Dori  Curtis  share  a 
passion  for  music;  their  lives 
have  been  devoted  to  com- 
posing, teaching  and  perform- 
ing. As  a  conductor,  Edgar  has 
taken  American  compositions 
to  major  orchestras  in  Europe 
and  encouraged  cross-cultural 
exchanges.  At  Kimball  Farms, 
he  and  Dori  enrich  the  lives  of 
their  fellow  residents  through 


musical  performances  and 
seminars.  It's  all  part  of  what 
makes  this  community  so  vital; 
you  meet  the  most  interesting 
people  at  Kimball  Farms. 

Retirement  As  It  Was 
Meant  To  Be 


Kimball  Farms 


193  Walker  Street,  Lenox,  MA  01240  (800)283-0061  (413)637-4684 


GIVE  YOURSELF  A  PERFECT  SCORE 

In  1971,  Leonard  Bernstein  was  eommissioned  by  the  Kennedy  family  to  write  a  Mass 
for  the  opening  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Based  on  the  Roman  liturgy  in  Latin,  the  Mass  slips  into  the  vernacular  with  a 
contemporary  storyline  which  reveals  the  confusion  of  the  early  1970's  and  the  clash 
of  American  cultural  diversity. 

For  a  limited  time  you  can  purchase  an  exquisite  lithographic  reproduction  of  Bernstein's 
sketch  for  the  final  Te-Deum  canon  which  carries  his  dramatically,  forceful  handwriting 
and  is  individually  signed  and  numbered  by  Leonard  Bernstein. 

Leonard  Bernstein:  Sketch  for  Final  Canons  from  "Mass"  1981  Lithograph  in  blue  on  grey 
handmade  Fabriano  Roma  paper.  Limited  edition:  500  copies,  signed  and  numbered  by  Bernstein. 
With  solid  wood  frame.  Size:  20-3/4"  x  28-1/4"  •  Order  No.  32139.8D  $495:  , 


To  older  call  toll-free: 

1-800-832-0301  or  write::lerry  Arts  International 
1 09  Bushaway  Road  /  Wayzata,  MN  55391 
MC/Visa,  and  AmericanExpress  Accepted  , 
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STABILITY  IN  ANY  WEATHER. 

money  managers  in  the  United  States. 

Our  financial  foundation  is  solid, 
our  investment  performance  supe- 
rior and  our  commitment  to  quality 
unwavering. 

Whatever  the  weather,  you  can 
count  on  State  Street  for  your  banking 
and  investment  needs. 

For  more  information,  call  Peter 
Talbot  in  Boston  at  (617)  654-3227, 
Scott  Dennett  in  Worcester  at  (508) 
752-5243,  or  Tom  Henry  in  Hartford 
at  (203)  244-1884. 

^State  Street 


People  turn  to  State  Street  for 
the  kind  of  stability  they  can't  find 
elsewhere. 

They  know  that  for  nearly  200 
years,  State  Street  has  guided  both 
individuals  and  businesses  through 
good  times  and  bad. 

Helping  to  grow  and  protect  their 
assets  for  future  generations  and 
providing  their  growing  businesses 
with  the  commercial  banking  services 
needed  to  flourish. 

Of  course,  over  the  years,  State 
Street  has  grown  too.  Today  we  are 
one  of  the  world's  largest  custodians 
of  financial  assets  and  one  of  the  largest 
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East  St.,  Just  off  Rte.  20,  Lenox,  MA 

Paired  Villas  and  Townhouse 

Luxury  Condominiums  $265,000 

and  up.  Gracious  Living 

with  Golf,  Tennis,  Swimming. 

0O5EDTS  &  Flint  realty 

Tff  Exclusive  Agent 

637-4209 
Call  for  Details 


cohen  &  white 
associates 


Foothill  Farm,  Lenox,  MA 

A  country  estate  dating  back  to  the 
early  1800s.  An  immaculate  brick  and 
shingled  residence  and  The  Barn. ..with 
caretaker's  apartment  and  luxurious 
music  studio.  Twenty  one  acres  with 
views,  just  one  mile  to  The  Main  Gate! 

Exclusively  offered,  price  upon  request. 

413-637-1086 
55  Church  Street  Lenox,  MA  01240 


Jenifer  House  Commons 


HISTORIC  MARKETPLACE 

60  antique  dealers,  local  contemporary  art  and  craft,  old-fashioned 
gifts  and  goodies,  fine  linens  and  down  bedding,  china  and 
decorative  accessories,  custom  matting  and  framing,  gifts  for  animal 
lovers,  antique  auctions  every  Saturday,  and  an  eatery  serving 
breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner. 


SPEND  THE  DAY  WITH  US. 
On  Stockbridge  Road  in  Great  Barrington,  MA  Open  7  Days  A  Week 


Tangiewopd 


Wednesday,  August  12,  at  7 


YO-YO  MA,  cello 


J.S.  BACH 

The  Six  Suites 
for  unaccompanied  cello 

Parti 

Suite  No.  1  in  G,  BWV  1007 

Prelude 

Allemande 

Courante 

Sarabande 

Menuett  I;  Menuett  II 

Gigue 

Suite  No.  2  in  D  minor,  BWV  1008 

Prelude 

Allemande 

Courante 

Sarabande 

Menuett  I;  Menuett  II 

Gigue 


Intermission 


Suite  No.  3  in  C,  BWV  1009 
Prelude 
Allemande 
Courante 
Sarabande 

Bourree  I;  Bourree  II 
Gigue 


INTERMISSION  OF  ONE  HOUR 


Part  II 

Suite  No.  4  in  E-Bat,  BWV  1010 

Prelude 

Allemande 

Courante 

Sarabande 

Bourree  I;  Bourree  II 

Gigue 

Suite  No.  5  in  C  minor,  BWV  1011 

Prelude 

Allemande 

Courante 

Sarabande 

Gavotte  I;  Gavotte  II 

Gigue 


Intermission 


Suite  No.  6  in  D,  BWV  1012 
Prelude 
Allemande 
Courante 
Sarabande 
Gavotte  I;  Gavotte  II 
Gigue 


Notes 


On  the  face  of  it,  composing  music  without  accompaniment  for  a  solo  instrument 
generally  perceived  as  capable  of  playing  only  melodies  would  seem  to  be  an  exercise 
in  futility.  How  can  there  possibly  be  any  variety  of  texture?  Any  harmonic  interest?  It 
is  an  exercise  that  composers  have  cheerfully  accepted  as  a  challenge  for  centuries — 
and  the  results,  in  turn,  become  a  challenge  to  performers.  Certain  techniques  have 
been  developed  in  a  kind  of  trompe-Voreille ,  to  "fool  the  ear"  into  hearing  several  musi- 
cal lines,  just  as  trompe-Uoeil  paintings  fool  the  eye  into  thinking  that  a  flat  surface  cov- 
ered with  oil  paints  has  three  dimensions  and  tactile  reality.  The  most  important  of 
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SK  46486 

The  Grammy-winning  Ma/ Ax  duo  returns  in 
a  critically-acclaimed  recording  of  Cello 
Sonatas  by  Rachmaninoff  and  Prokofiev. 
"Some  of  the  best  chamber  recording  with 
piano  that  has  ever  come  my  way." 

—  Stereo  Review 


SK  48177 

The  virtuosity  of  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  and  the 
unique  vocal  artistry  of  Bobby  McFerrin  meet 
in  the  most  inventive  album  of  the  year. 
"10/10."  —CD  Review 
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Also  available: 

Brahms:  Sextets,  Opp.  18  &  36 

The  all-star  chamber  ensemble  of  Isaac  Stern,  Cho-Liang  Lin, 
Yo-Yo  Ma,  Sharon  Robinson,  Jaime  Laredo,  and  Michael  Tree. 
On  Compact  Disc,  Laser  disc,  and  VHS. 


Coming  soon  on  Laser  disc  and  VHS: 
"Yo-Yo  Ma  at  Tanglewood" 

Featuring  live  performances  from  Tanglewood  of  works  by  Bach,  Beethoven,  Brahms,  and 
McFerrin  with  guest  artists  Emanuel  Ax,  Isaac  Stern,  Leon  Fleisher,  and  Bobby  McFerrin. 


Available  at 
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or  call  1-800-648-4844 
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these  techniques  is  the  rapid  alternation  between  high  and  low  melodic  registers,  to 
suggest  two  different  levels  of  melody  going  along  together.  Often  the  melodic  lines 
are  built  of  arpeggiations  in  such  a  way  that  the  low  note  suggests  a  bass,  the  high 
note  a  melody  line,  and  any  middle  notes  the  background  harmony.  That  is  about  the 
only  way  to  suggest  multiple  lines  on,  say,  the  flute,  which  has  a  large  literature  of 
unaccompanied  music.  But  on  the  violin  or  cello  it  is  also  possible  to  sound  more  than 
one  note  at  a  time  by  the  technique  of  multiple-stopping  (playing  two  or  more  strings 
at  once).  Before  Bach,  this  technique  had  already  been  developed  for  the  violin  by 
such  composers  as  Biber  and  J.J.  Walther,  but  Bach  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to 
transfer  it  to  the  cello. 

The  solo  cello  works  were  apparently  all  composed  fairly  early  in  Bach's  Cothen 
period  (from  1717  to  1723).  He  made  a  fair  copy  of  six  works  for  unaccompanied 
violin  by  1720,  and  the  cello  suites  seem  to  be  stylistically  earlier,  so  they  had  probably 
already  been  composed,  although  they  survive  only  in  a  manuscript  copy  made  by 
Bach's  wife  Anna  Magdalena  at  a  later  date. 

The  suite  in  Bach's  day  was  a  collection  of  dances  that  normally  included  a  stan- 
dardized group  of  four  (allemande,  courante,  sarabande,  and  gigue),  though  in  prac- 
tice Bach  usually  (as  here)  added  a  couple  of  others  and  usually  also  introduced  the 
work  as  a  whole  with  some  sort  of  prelude.  Bach  evidently  intended  from  the  begin- 
ning to  compose  six  works  and  then  to  drop  the  medium  forever,  just  as  he  did  with 
the  unaccompanied  violin  sonatas  and  partitas.  (For  that  matter,  six  is  the  number  of 
the  Brandenburg  Concertos,  the  sonatas  for  violin  and  harpsichord,  the  English  Suites, 
and  the  French  Suites.)  It  was  customary  in  Bach's  day  to  publish  instrumental  music 
in  sets  by  the  dozen  or  half-dozen;  even  though  he  did  not  undertake  to  publish  most 
of  these  works,  he  seems  to  have  planned  them  from  the  outset  as  a  complete  "opus," 
a  full  cycle  of  works  of  each  type. 

The  cello  suites  each  have  the  four  "classical"  movements  of  the  dance  suite  intro- 
duced by  a  prelude.  Moreover  Bach  inserts  a  pair  of  minuets  into  the  suites  Nos.  1 
and  2,  a  pair  of  bourrees  into  Nos.  3  and  4,  and  a  pair  of  gavottes  into  Nos.  5  and  6.  In 
each  case,  these  paired  dances  are  played  alternativement — that  is,  the  first  is  the  A 
section  of  an  ABA  pattern,  the  second  is  the  B  section,  and  then  the  first  is  repeated. 

Despite  this  apparent  overall  plan,  it  seems  likely  that  the  last  two  suites  originated 
separately  from  the  other  four.  For  one  thing,  they  are  longer  and  more  difficult  tech- 
nically (though  this  could  simply  be  an  aspect  of  the  progressive  arrangement  of  the 
set).  The  fifth  employs  scordatura  (a  retuning  of  the  instrument  for  special  effects  or 
technical  possibilities);  here  the  top  string  is  tuned  down  from  a  tog.  The  sixth  was 
actually  written  for  a  different  kind  of  instrument,  one  with  an  extra  string  a  fifth 
higher  than  the  cello's  top  A-string.  The  instrument  in  question  may  have  been  the 
viola  pomposa,  which,  according  to  the  composer  Franz  Benda,  Bach  himself  invented. 
But  Bach  did  not  have  a  viola  pomposa  until  he  moved  to  Leipzig,  by  which  time  he 
had  already  composed  the  sixth  suite. 

In  any  case,  these  six  suites  have  long  since  become  an  essential  part  of  every  cellist's 
repertory.  At  various  stages  in  a  musician's  career — or  even  simultaneously — they  can 
be  technical  exercises,  recital  showpieces,  or  simply  a  repository  of  music  for  the  most 
private  and  intimate  communion  between  player  and  instrument. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Prelude  Concert 

Friday,  August  14,  at  6:30 

KEISUKE  WAKAO,  oboe 
LAURA  PARK,  violin 
BURTON  FINE,  viola 
ROBERT  BARNES,  viola 
MARTHA  BABCOCK,  cello 
ROBERT  SPANO,  piano 


MOZART 


Quartet  in  F  for  oboe,  violin, 
viola,  and  cello,  K.370(368b) 

Allegro 
Adagio 
Rondo:  Allegro 

Mr.  WAKAO,  Ms.  PARK,  Mr.  BARNES, 
and  Ms.  BABCOCK 


LOEFFLER 


Two  Rhapsodies  for  piano,  oboe,  and  viola 

L'Etang  (The  Pond) 

La  Cornemuse  (The  Bagpipe) 

Messrs.  SPANO,  WAKAO,  and  FINE 


Baldwin  piano 


Notes 


Most  of  Mozart's  chamber  music  for  wind  instruments  was  composed  for  particular 
players;  the  Oboe  Quartet  is  no  exception.  Mozart  was  in  Munich  in  1781  for  the 
premiere  there  of  his  opera  Idomeneo.  The  solo  oboe  part  was  entrusted  to  Friedrich 
Ramm,  a  distinguished  virtuoso  in  the  service  of  the  court  of  Mannheim.  A  musical 
dictionary  of  the  day  said  of  Ramm,  "no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  approach  him  in 
beauty,  roundness,  softness,  and  trueness  of  tone  on  the  oboe,  combined  with  the 
trumpet-like  depth  of  his  forte.  He  plays,  for  the  rest,  with  a  delicacy,  a  lightness,  and 
a  power  of  expression  that  enchant  the  listener."  Mozart,  obviously  enchanted  by 
Ramm's  ability,  tailored  the  quartet  specifically  for  him,  with  an  elaborate  and  de- 


manding  part,  requiring  from  the  performer  lyric  grace,  agility,  and  stamina.  The 
oboist  leads  the  proceedings  throughout,  except  when  the  violinist  takes  over  for  a 
phrase  or  so  to  give  the  wind  player  time  for  a  good  long  breath.  The  oboe  sings  an 
aria  in  the  Adagio,  sustained  lyric  phrases  with  rich  ornamental  decoration  and  wide- 
ranging  leaps.  The  lively  rondo  of  the  closing  movement  has  an  especially  delightful 
passage  in  the  episode  following  the  second  statement  of  the  rondo  theme,  where 
Mozart  has  the  oboist  play  in  4/4  against  the  prevailing  6/8  rhythm  of  the  remaining 
instruments. 


Too  long  almost  forgotten,  a  member  of  an  overlooked  generation  of  American 
composers,  the  school  active  in  and  around  Boston  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  Charles 
Martin  Loeffler  is  suddenly  beginning  to  reappear  in  our  musical  life,  largely  through 
recordings  of  songs  and  instrumental  music  in  recent  years.  Moreover,  a  first-rate 
biography  by  Ellen  Knight  will  be  published  this  fall,  giving  the  general  reader  at  last 
a  full  view  of  this  fascinating,  gifted,  sometimes  contradictory  musician. 

Born  in  Berlin  in  1861  (though  for  personal  reasons  he  always  claimed  to  be  Alsa- 
tian, a  fiction  that  appears  in  every  study  of  the  composer  before  the  work  of  Ellen 
Knight),  Loeffler  spent  formative  years  in  Russia  (where  he  began  violin  studies), 
Hungary,  and  Switzerland,  then  undertook  advanced  work  with  Joachim,  becoming 
one  of  his  favorite  pupils  and  chamber  music  partners.  Later,  in  order  to  learn  a  differ- 
ent school  of  violin  technique,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  violin  with  Massart 
and  composition  with  Ernest  Guiraud.  He  spent  a  time  as  a  member  of  the  private 
orchestra  of  an  immensely  rich  Russian,  Baron  Paul  von  Derwies,  who  spent  his  win- 
ters in  Nice  and  summers  at  Lake  Lugano,  complete  with  his  private  orchestra  and 
opera  company  (another  distinguished  American  immigrant  composer,  Victor  Her- 
bert, also  spent  some  time  in  the  baron's  orchestra  before  leaving  Europe). 

In  1881,  when  he  was  just  twenty,  Loeffler  went  to  New  York;  the  following  year  he 
joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  then  beginning  its  second  season,  as  assistant 
concertmaster  to  Franz  Kneisel.  Loeffler  and  Kneisel  shared  the  first  desk  of  the  first 
violins  for  twenty  years,  when  both  resigned,  Loeffler  to  devote  himself  full-time  to 
composition,  Kneisel  to  concentrate  on  his  string  quartet,  which  had  become  the 
most  distinguished  chamber  ensemble  in  America.  In  the  meantime,  though,  Loeffler 
had  become  an  established  composer  and  a  very  popular  soloist  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony. Most  of  his  orchestral  works  received  their  world  premieres  with  the  BSO,  and 
much  of  his  chamber  music  was  written  for  musicians  in  the  orchestra.  From  1910 
until  his  death  in  1935,  he  lived  the  life  of  a  gentleman  farmer  in  Medfield,  compos- 
ing actively,  pursuing  such  seemingly  contradictory  musical  passions  as  Gregorian 
chant  and  jazz  (he  was  a  close  friend  of  George  Gershwin's,  and  the  two  used  to  visit 
hot  jazz  spots  together  whenever  Gershwin  was  in  Boston  for  the  tryout  of  a  new 
show). 

Loeffler 's  music  is  distinctly  French  in  its  orientation;  this  made  him  unique  among 
Boston  composers  of  the  day,  most  of  whom  had  taken  all  their  training  in  Germany. 
In  fact,  Loeffler  played  a  major  role  in  introducing  recent  French  music  to  Boston  in 
the  early  years  of  the  century  and  thus  preparing  the  ground  for  the  change  of  taste 
that  was  to  occur  so  dramatically  right  after  World  War  I.  It  is  too  simplistic,  though, 
just  to  call  him  an  American  impressionist.  He  was  an  avid  reader  of  classical  literature 
and  of  modern  French  poetry  and  absorbed  cosmopolitan  elements  from  a  wide 
range  of  sources — French,  Russian,  medieval  European,  Irish,  Spanish,  jazz,  and  so 
on.  Many  of  his  works  have  evocative  titles  or  even  programs,  though  these  are  never 
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intended  to  be  purely  descriptive.  Rather,  they  suggest  images  or  a  frame  of  mind  in 
which  to  listen  without  being  in  any  sense  prescriptive. 

This  is  true  of  his  best-known  chamber  work,  the  Rhapsodies  for  oboe,  viola,  and 
piano.  The  unusual  combination  of  instruments  has  recommended  this  piece  espe- 
cially to  violists  and  oboists  on  the  lookout  for  repertory,  an  attitude  that  has  allowed 
Loeffler's  superb  string  quartet  (Music  for  Four  Stringed  Instruments)  to  be  unjustly 
neglected,  not  to  mention  such  other  chamber  works  as  a  string  quintet  calling  for 
three  violins(!),  an  octet  (for  five  strings,  two  clarinets,  and  harp),  and  the  Ballade 
carnavalesque  for  flute,  oboe,  saxophone,  bassoon,  and  piano. 

The  Rhapsodies,  published  in  1905,  bear  a  literary  motto  drawn  from  poems  of 
Maurice  Rollinat  (published  in  Les  Nevroses,  1883).  The  first  piece  was  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Leon  Pourteau,  the  second  to  Georges  Longy,  then  the  celebrated  princi- 
pal oboist  of  the  Boston  Symphony.  It  has  only  recently  become  evident  that  the  rhap- 
sodies are  instrumental  reworkings  of  two  songs  from  a  set  of  three  that  Loeffler  com- 
posed for  bass  voice,  clarinet,  and  piano;  the  manuscripts  of  the  songs  were  in  the 
personal  collection  of  Loeffler's  good  friend,  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner,  and  remained 
unpublished  until  1988.  (The  third  song,  La  Villanelle  du  diable,  served  Loeffler  as  the 
basis  of  a  work  for  violin  and  orchestra  of  the  same  title.)  Like  Liszt,  who  converted 
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some  of  his  Petrarch  settings  into  solo  piano  pieces,  Loeffler  has  taken  the  musical 
ideas  generated  in  the  songs  and  reworked  them  for  a  unique  ensemble — oboe,  viola, 
and  piano.  Though  the  mood  of  the  poems  is  thus  clearly  reflected  in  the  rhapsodies 
— one  being  a  fantastic  description  of  a  stagnant  pond,  the  other  speaking  of  a  ghostly 
bagpipe — in  neither  case  is  the  imagery  more  than  mere  suggestion;  the  three  instru- 
ments are  blended,  opposed,  and  varied  in  wondrously  imaginative  ways.  The  listener 
may  well  hear  the  strains  of  the  Dies  irae  melody  in  L'Etang,  conjuring  up  the  mysterious 
quality  of  the  fetid  pool,  but  it  also  reflects  Loeffler's  love  of  Gregorian  chant  (he,  like 
Rachmaninoff,  had  a  predilection  for  slipping  the  Dies  irae  into  his  works).  Rollinat's 
poems  have  been  translated  by  longtime  BSO  program  annotator  Philip  Hale,  whose 
renditions  have  become  almost  a  part  of  the  work: 

L'Etang  (The  Pond) 

Full  of  old  fish,  blind-stricken  long  ago,  the  pool,  under  a  near  sky  rumbling  dull 
thunder,  bares  between  centuries-old  rushes  the  splashing  horror  of  its  gloom. 

Over  yonder,  goblins  light  up  more  than  one  marsh  that  is  black,  sinister,  unbeara- 
ble; but  the  pool  is  revealed  in  this  lonely  place  only  by  the  croakings  of  consump- 
tive frogs. 

Now  the  moon,  piercing  at  this  very  moment,  seems  to  look  here  at  herself  fantasti- 
cally; as  though,  one  might  say,  to  see  her  spectral  face,  her  flat  nose,  the  strange 
vacuity  of  teeth — a  death's  head  lighted  from  within,  about  to  peer  into  a  dull 
mirror. 

La  Cornemuse  (The  Bagpipe) 

His  bagpipe  groaned  in  the  woods  as  the  wind  that  belleth;  and  never  has  stag  at 
bay,  nor  willow,  nor  oar,  wept  as  that  voice  wept. 

Those  sounds  of  flute  and  hautboy  seemed  like  the  death-rattle  of  a  woman.  Oh! 
his  bagpipe,  near  the  crossroads  of  the  crucifix! 

He  is  dead.  But  under  cold  skies,  as  soon  as  night  weaves  her  mesh,  down  deep  in 
my  soul,  there  is  the  nook  of  old  fears,  I  always  hear  his  bagpipe  groaning  as  of 
yore. 

It  is  ironic  that  Hale's  name  has  become  connected  in  this  way  with  this  piece,  because 
the  conservative  Hale  generally  regarded  Loeffler's  music  as  "decadent,"  an  opprobri- 
ous term  that  puritanical  writers  enjoy  slinging  around  freely.  Today  it  makes  more 
sense  to  revel  in  the  immediate  beauties  of  sound  that  Loeffler  evokes  with  just  three 
instruments  so  dissimilar  in  character — and  then  to  reply,  "Decadent,  perhaps.  But 
oh — such  gorgeous  decadence!" 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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19       9       2 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Friday,  August  14,  at  8:30 
JOHN  NELSON  conducting 


BERLIOZ 


Overture  to  Benvenuto  Cellini 


BERLIOZ 


Les  Nuits  d'ete,  Opus  7 

Villanelle 

Le  Spectre  de  la  rose 

Sur  les  Lagunes 

Absence 

Au  Cimetiere  (Clair  de  lune) 

L'lle  inconnue 

FREDERICA  VON  STADE,  mezzo-soprano 

Text  begins  on  page  16. 


INTERMISSION 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV     Scheherazade,  Symphonic  Suite,  Opus  35 

Largo  e  maestoso — Allegro  non  troppo 
Lento — Andantino — Allegro  molto — 

Vivace  scherzando — Allegro  molto  ed  animato 
Andantino  quasi  allegretto 
Allegro  molto  e  frenetico — Vivo — Spiritoso — 
Allegro  non  troppo  maestoso 

TAMARA  SMIRNOVA-SAJFAR,  solo  violin 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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Week  7 


NOTES 

Hector  Berlioz 

Overture  to  Benvenuto  Cellini 


Louis-Hector  Berlioz  was  born  at  La  Cote-St. -Andre,  here,  France,  on  December  11,  1803,  and 
died  in  Paris  on  March  8, 1869.  He  composed  his  opera  Benvenuto  Cellini  between  the  years 
1834  and  1837;  the  work  was  first  performed  at  the  Paris  Opera  on  September  10,  1838.  Theodore 
Thomas  led  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  in  the  first  American  performance  of  the  overture  at  the 
Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music  on  November  9,  1867;  Thomas's  own  orchestra  gave  the  first  Boston 
performance  in  the  Music  Hall  on  April  28,  1885.  Wilhelm  Gericke  introduced  the  overture  to 
Boston  Symphony  audiences  in  April  1888.  Serge  Koussevitzky  gave  the  BSO's  first  Tanglewood 
performance  on  August  3,  1940,  and  Christoph  Eschenbach  the  most  recent,  on  August  3,  1990. 
The  overture  calls  for  two  flutes  (second  doubling  piccolo) ,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets ,  four  bassoons, 
four  horns,  four  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three  trombones  and  ophicleide  (here  played  by  the  tuba), 
timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 

Berlioz  poured  heart  and  soul  into  his  first  produced  opera,  Benvenuto  Cellini.  He 
had  brought  the  subject  back  with  him  from  Italy,  where  he  had  gone  as  a  winner  of 
the prix  de  Rome,  and  he  persuaded  Leon  de  Wailly  and  Auguste  Barbier  to  write  a 
libretto  for  him.  At  first  the  work  was  intended  as  an  opera  comique,  which  meant  that  it 
would  have  spoken  dialogue  and  a  somewhat  light  tone;  but  the  first  libretto  was 
refused,  and  the  authors  recast  it  in  more  elevated  form  so  that  Berlioz  could  submit 
it  to  the  Opera.  As  Berlioz  remarked  in  his  delightful  memoirs: 

The  result,  even  according  to  our  mutual  friends,  lacked  the  essential  ingredients 
of  what  is  known  as  a  well-constructed  drama,  but  I  liked  it,  and  I  still  do  not  see  in 
what  way  it  is  worse  than  many  that  are  performed  daily.  The  then  director  of  the 
Opera,  Duponchel,  regarded  me  as  a  kind  of  lunatic  whose  music  was  a  conglomer- 
ation of  absurdities,  beyond  human  redemption;  but ...  he  consented  to  listen  to  a 
reading  of  the  libretto  of  Benvenuto  and  appeared  to  like  it,  for  he  went  about  saying 
that  he  was  putting  on  the  opera  not  because  of  the  music,  which  he  knew  would  be 
preposterous,  but  because  of  the  book,  which  he  found  charming. 

Rehearsals  proved  a  sore  trial  to  the  composer.  The  conductor  Habeneck  was 
openly  unsympathetic,  and  many  singers  and  members  of  the  orchestra  made  fun  of 
the  work,  or  at  least  held  their  opinions  in  reserve  in  order  not  to  contradict  the  con- 
ductor, who  resolutely  refused  to  conduct  the  saltarello  at  anything  like  the  tempo 
Berlioz  requested  and  finally,  after  the  composer  objected  at  the  waste  of  time,  can- 
celled a  rehearsal.  Though  some  members  of  the  orchestra  became  openly  enthusias- 
tic about  the  music  by  the  time  of  the  premiere,  this  only  led  Duponchel  to  refer  to 
them  as  "our  ridiculous  orchestra"  for  praising  Berlioz.  Some  of  the  other  orchestral 
players,  though,  chose  to  play  well-known  songs  or  other  music  entirely  (in  ugly  un- 
planned counterpoint  to  Berlioz's  composition),  in  the  hopes  of  ingratiating  them- 
selves with  the  management.  The  singers  did  not  take  the  rehearsals  seriously  either, 
and  when  Berlioz  attempted  to  complain  to  Duponchel,  he  found  that  the  director 
did  not  deign  to  attend  rehearsals. 

Given  the  situation,  it  is  scarcely  a  surprise  that  the  opera  was  not  a  success  with  the 
public.  When  he  came  to  write  his  memoirs,  Berlioz  recalled  those  days  grimly: 

It  is  fourteen  years  since  I  was  stretched  on  the  rack  at  the  Opera.  I  have  just 
re-read  my  poor  score  carefully  and  with  the  strictest  impartiality,  and  I  cannot 
help  recognizing  that  it  contains  a  variety  of  ideas,  an  energy  and  exuberance  and  a 
brilliance  of  color  such  as  I  may  perhaps  never  find  again,  and  which  deserved  a 
better  fate. 
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The  completion  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  was  only  made  possible  by  the  generous  loan  of 
2,000  francs  from  a  friend,  Ernest  Legouve.  Berlioz  speaks  of  him  in  the  pages  of  the 
Memoirs  with  the  utmost  warmth  and  dedicated  the  score  of  the  opera  to  him. 

When  Benvenuto  Cellini  was  performed,  things  began  well,  at  least.  As  Berlioz  wrote, 
"The  overture  was  extravagantly  applauded;  the  rest  was  hissed  with  exemplary  preci- 
sion and  energy."  The  opera  has  never  been  a  standard  repertory  favorite,  though 
revivals  in  recent  years  have  shown  that  it  is  full  of  wonderfully  varied  and  colorful 
music.  Berlioz  himself  reworked  some  of  the  livelier  parts  of  the  score  into  his  Roman 
Carnival  Overture  five  years  after  the  opera's  original  failure,  and  that  is  what  most  of 
us  know  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  But  the  opera's  own  overture,  too,  is  a  splendid  work, 
and  rightly  pleased  the  Parisian  audience  in  1838.  The  variety  of  music  in  the  score 
might  well  have  embarrassed  Berlioz  in  his  choice  of  materials  for  an  overture.  As  it 
is,  the  main  Allegro  theme  is  newly  invented.  We  hear  a  bit  of  it  by  way  of  rousing  intro- 
duction before  moving  to  an  extended  Larghetto  that  presents  the  theme  associated 
with  the  Cardinal  (pizzicato  cellos  and  basses)  followed  by  the  theme  of  Harlequin's 
arietta.  This  is  restated  before  the  main  section,  Allegro  deciso  con  impeto,  which  is 
not  only  decisive  and  impetuous  (as  the  tempo  marking  indicates)  but  also  full  of 
clever  cross-rhythms,  wonderful  details  of  orchestration,  and  surprise  entrances. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Hector  Berlioz 

Les  Nuits  d'ete,  Opus  7 

Louis-Hector  Berlioz  was  born  at  La  Cote  St. -Andre,  here,  France,  on  December  11,  1803,  and 
died  in  Paris  on  March  8,  1869.  Les  Nuits  d'ete,  a  cycle  of  six  songs  to  texts  by  Theophile 
Gautier,  was  composed  in  1840  or  1841  and  published  (in  its  original  form  for  mezzo-soprano  or 
tenor  and  piano)  in  June  1841.  Berlioz  orchestrated  "Absence"  for  his  mistress  Marie  Recio  in 
1843;  the  remainder  was  orchestrated  by  1856  at  the  suggestion  of  a  Swiss  publisher.  Berlioz 
himself  never  programmed  the  entire  cycle  in  his  concerts,  and  the  date  of  the  first  performance  is 
not  known.  Eleanor  Steber  was  soloist  for  the  B  SO  s  first  complete  performance  o/Les  Nuits 
d'ete  on  August  7, 1954,  at  Tanglewood,  with  Charles  Munch  conducting.  Charles  Dutoit  led 
the  orchestras  most  recent  performace  here  on  July  19,  1985,  with  Tatiana  Troyanos  as  soloist.  The 
orchestral  part  calls  for  two  flutes,  one  oboe,  two  clarinets,  one  bassoon,  two  horns  (a  third  horn  is 
added  for  the  last  song),  and  strings. 

We  have  been  a  long  time  getting  over  the  nineteenth-century  misconception  of 
Berlioz  as  a  composer  who  wrote  music  only  for  musical  forces  deployed  on  the  most 
gigantic  scale,  designed  to  pound  the  listener  into  stupefied  submission  through 
sheer  decibel  power.  Of  course,  many  of  his  works  do  call  for  a  large  ensemble,  often 
with  unusual  demands  in  the  brass  departments.  But  even  those  who  know  only  such 
huge  showpieces  as  the  Requiem  or  The  Damnation  of  Faust  should  recall  that  the  entire 
ensemble  is  used  most  sparingly,  for  particular  climactic  effects.  A  moment's  reflection 
brings  to  mind  any  number  of  passages  in  these  and  other  "grandiose"  works  of  Ber- 
lioz that  make  their  statement  with  a  small  ensemble,  virtually  a  chamber  orchestra, 
even  at  times  with  a  single  instrument  or  voice  intoning  an  unaccompanied  melody. 
For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  melody  is  at  the  heart  of  Berlioz's  musical  conception, 
and  all  else — rhythmic  vivacity,  harmony,  orchestral  color — follows  after. 

Berlioz  grew  up  in  the  country;  the  first  music  he  heard  and  the  music  he  knew  best 
was  primarily  melodic:  folk  songs,  popular  ballads,  and  airs  from  operas-comiques. 
He  was  not  a  pianist,  so  unlike  many  of  his  contemporaries,  he  never  conceived  his 
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Week  7 


Tanglewood  Jazz 
Festival  92 


For  three  days  of  performances  that  are  hot  and  cool  don't  miss 
the  season-closing  Jazz  Festival  at  Tanglewood. 


Friday,  August  28,  7:30pm 

RAY  CHARLES  with  special  guests 

The  Modern  Jazz  Quartet 

grounds  open  at  5:30pm) 


Saturday,  August  29,  at  7:30pm 

MEL  TORME  and 
MAUREEN  McGOVERN 

(grounds  open  at  4pm) 


Sunday,  August  30,  at  7:30pm 

WYNTON  MARSALIS 

with  special  guests 

The  Dave  Brubeck  Quartet 

(grounds  open  at  4pm) 


Tickets  are  available  at  the  Tanglewood  Box  Office  or 
call  Ticketmaster  at  (617)  931-2000 

Thanks  to  a  grant  from  TDK,  free  lawn  tickets  for  children  under  12  are  available 
at  the  Tanglewood  Box  Office  on  the  day  of  the  concert. 

Produced  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  association  with  Tea  Party  Concerts 
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music  at  or  for  the  keyboard,  which  tends  to  stress  the  harmonic  underpinnings  and 
to  develop  small  motivic  ideas  into  larger  melodies.  No,  Berlioz  conceived  his 
melodies  pure  and  whole,  as  an  attempt  to  capture  a  particular  mood,  the  expressive 
quality  of  a  particular  text.  They  are  often  unusual  in  their  shape  and  proportion 
(especially  when  compared  to  the  German  songs  or  symphonies  that  we  have  come  to 
think  of  as  normative).  This  is  a  reflection  of  an  utterly  different  musical  vision,  not  a 
shadow  (as  some  critics  have  had  it)  on  the  composer's  competence.  He  considered 
his  melodies  a  kind  of  flexible  musical  prose,  rather  than  the  "musical  verse"  that 
might  be  represented  by  more  stereotyped  patterns.  Listening  to  Berlioz's  melodies 
over  and  over  until  through  familiarity  they  reveal  their  inner  logic  is  the  best  way  of 
entering  into  the  secret  places  of  his  musical  thought.  And  nowhere  is  the  melodic 
element  so  overwhelmingly  predominant  as  in  the  songs. 

We  know  very  little  about  the  composition  of  these  six  songs,  all  settings  of  texts  by 
the  composer's  friend  Theophile  Gautier,  other  than  that  Berlioz  himself  chose  the 
particular  poems  and  added  his  own  titles  with  the  poet's  approval.  Though  the  songs 
were  published  together  as  a  set,  there  is  not  the  slightest  thread  of  plot  connecting 
them;  rather  they  seem  to  be  grouped  with  one  another  because  all  of  them  deal  in 
some  way  with  the  theme  of  longing — occasionally  in  an  ironic  way,  more  frequently 
in  deadly  earnest. 

In  the  original  piano  version,  Berlioz  intended  the  songs  to  be  performed  by  tenor 
or  mezzo-soprano;  when  he  orchestrated  them,  he  changed  the  keys  of  two  of  them 
and  suggested  different  voice  parts  for  some  of  the  songs  (implying  a  performance  of 
the  set  by  more  than  one  singer).  It  has  always  been  most  common  for  a  single  singer 
to  undertake  the  entire  cycle,  but  the  composer's  suggestions  are  indicated  in  parenth- 
eses here.  "VManelle"  (mezzo-soprano  or  tenor)  is  a  fresh  spring  song  of  simple  con- 
tentment. "Le  Spectre  de  la  rose"  (contralto)  is  a  conventional  homage  to  the  loved  one: 
the  very  rose  that  lies  on  her  breast  is  the  envy  of  kings.  The  sentimental  image  is 
presented  with  considerable  passion.  "Sur  les  Lagunes:  Lamento"  (baritone  or  contralto 
or  mezzo-soprano),  a  threnody  for  a  loved  one  who  has  passed  away,  rocks  gently  in 
its  6/8  rhythm,  which  might  well  be  an  emblem  for  Charon's  boat,  ferrying  the  lost 
one  "on  the  sea"  that  comes  at  the  end  of  life,  leaving  one  behind  to  mourn.  "Absence" 
(mezzo-soprano  or  tenor)  is  the  finest  song  of  the  set,  its  simplicity  evoking  an  over- 
powering loneliness.  "Au  Cimetiere:  Clair  de  lune"  (tenor)  begins  with  an  accompani- 
ment of  the  utmost  simplicity  that  becomes  more  elaborate  and  shivery  as  the  singer 
feels  a  "shade"  brushing  past  (harmonics  in  the  upper  strings).  "L'lle  inconnue"  is  an 
energetic  song  of  the  sea,  an  offer  to  take  the  "young  beauty"  wherever  she  wishes  to 
go.  But  there  is  an  ironic  twist  when  she  says  that  she  desires  to  go  to  the  land  "where 
love  lasts  forever."  The  reply:  "That  shore  is  little  known." 

The  poems  themselves  are  thoroughly  conventional  in  both  manner  and  substance, 
but  Berlioz's  music  imparts  a  degree  of  feeling  that  covers  a  wide  range.  His  orchestra 
is  small — just  a  handful  of  woodwinds  (counting  the  horns  as  part  of  the  woodwind 
group)  with  a  modest  string  ensemble.  They  practically  never  indulge  in  the  kind  of 
word-painting  that  a  Schubert  might  provide — no  galloping  horses  or  waves  gently 
lapping  the  side  of  the  boat.  The  instruments  provide  rhythmic  activity,  delicately 
varied  colors,  and  harmonic  underpinning,  but  for  the  most  part  they  remain  secon- 
dary to  the  voice.  The  entire  cycle  remains  a  vibrant  monument  to  the  expressive 
power  of  melody. 

— S.L. 
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"Les  Nuits  d'ete" 

Six  poemes  de  Theophile  Gautier 

Villanelle 

Quand  viendra  la  saison  nouvelle, 
Quand  auront  disparu  les  froids, 
Tous  les  deux  nous  irons,  ma  belle, 
Pour  cueillir  le  muguet  aux  bois. 
Sous  nos  pieds  egrenant  les  perles 
Que  Ton  voit  au  matin  trembler, 
Nous  irons  ecouter  les  merles 
Siffler. 

Le  printemps  est  venu,  ma  belle, 

C'est  le  mois  des  amants  beni; 

Et  lbiseau,  satinant  son  aile, 

Dit  des  vers  au  rebord  du  nid. 

Oh,  viens  done,  sur  ce  banc  de  mousse 

Pour  parler  de  nos  beaux  amours, 

Et  dis-moi  de  ta  voix  si  douce: 

Toujours! 

Loin,  bien  loin,  egarant  nos  courses, 
Faisons  fuir  le  lapin  cache, 
Et  le  daim  au  miroir  des  sources 
Admirant  son  grand  bois  penche, 
Puis  chez  nous  tout  heureux,  tout 

aises, 
En  paniers  enlacant  nos  doigts, 
Revenons,  rapportant  des  fraises 
Des  bois. 


"Summer  Nights" 

Six  poems  by  Theophile  Gautier 

Villanelle 

When  the  season  changes 

And  the  cold  weather  has  gone, 

My  love,  we  will  go  together 

To  pick  lily-of-the-valley  in  the  woods. 

Our  feet  scattering 

The  glittering  pearls  of  morning  dew, 

We  will  go  and  hear 

The  blackbirds  sing. 

The  spring  has  come,  my  love, 
It  is  the  blessed  season  for  lovers; 
And  the  bird,  preening  its  wings, 
Sings  songs  from  the  e'dge  of  its  nest. 
Oh  come  and  sit  on  the  mossy  bank 
And  talk  of  our  happy  love, 
And  say  to  me  in  your  soft  voice: 
For  ever! 

Far,  far  away,  our  footsteps  wandering, 
We'll  startle  the  rabbit  from  its  hiding, 
And  the  deer  watching  its  great  antlers 
Mirrored  in  the  stream; 
Then  back  home  in  complete  happiness 

and  contentment, 
Our  fingers  entwined,  return 
Carrying  baskets 
Of  wild  strawberries. 


Le  Spectre  de  la  rose 

Souleve  ta  paupiere  close 
Qu'effleure  en  songe  virginal. 
Je  suis  le  spectre  d'une  rose 
Que  tu  portais  hier  au  bal. 
Tu  me  pris  encor  emperlee 
Des  pleurs  d'argent  de  l'arrosoir, 
Et  parmi  la  fete  etoilee 
Tu  me  promenas  tout  le  soir. 

O  toi,  qui  de  ma  mort  fut  cause, 
Sans  que  tu  puisses  le  chasser, 
Toutes  les  nuits  mon  spectre  rose 
A  ton  chevet  viendra  danser. 
Mais  ne  crains  rien,  je  ne  reclame 
Ni  messe  ni  De  Profundis. 
Ce  leger  parfum  est  mon  ame 
Et  j'arrive  du  paradis. 

Mon  destin  fut  digne  d'envie, 
Et  pour  avoir  un  sort  si  beau 
Plus  d'un  aurait  donne  sa  vie. 
Car  sur  ton  sein  j'ai  mon  tombeau, 
Et  sur  l'albatre  ou  je  repose 
Un  poete  avec  un  baiser 
Ecrivit:  "Ci-git  une  rose 
Que  tous  les  rois  vont  jalouser" 


The  Spectre  of  the  Rose 

Lift  up  your  eyelids 

That  glow  with  a  maiden  dream. 

I  am  the  ghost  of  a  rose 

Which  you  wore  last  night  at  the  ball. 

You  took  me  still  moist 

And  glistening  from  the  gardener's  spray, 

And  through  the  sparkling  scene 

You  walked  me  with  you  all  evening. 

Oh  you  who  was  cause  of  my  death: 
without  your  being  able  to  escape  it, 
Night  after  night  my  fragrant  ghost 
Will  come  to  dance  at  your  pillow. 
But  do  not  be  afraid. 
I  exact  no  mass  or  De  Profundis. 
This  faint  perfume  is  my  soul 
And  it  is  from  paradise  that  I  come. 

My  destiny  was  one  to  be  coveted; 

Many  would  give  their  lives 

To  have  a  fate  as  beautiful  as  mine. 

For  my  tomb  is  on  your  breast, 

And  on  the  marbled  whiteness  where  I  rest 

A  poet  wrote  with  his  kiss: 

"Here  lies  a  rose 

That  kings  will  envy." 
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Sur  les  Lagunes 

Ma  belle  amie  est  morte. 

Je  pleurerai  toujours; 

Sous  la  tombe  elle  emporte 

Mon  ame  et  mes  amours. 

Dans  le  ciel  sans  m'attendre 

Elle  s'en  retourna; 

L'ange  qui  1'emmena 

Ne  voulut  pas  me  prendre. 

Que  mon  sort  est  amer! 

Ah,  sans  amour  s'en  aller  sur  la  mer! 

La  blanche  creature 

Est  couchee  au  cercueil. 

Comme  dans  la  nature 

Tout  me  parait  en  deuil! 

La  colombe  oubliee. 

Pleure  et  songe  a  l'absent; 

Mon  ame  pleure  et  sent 

Qu'elle  est  depareillee. 

Ah,  sans  amour  s'en  aller  sur  la  mer! 

Sur  moi  la  nuit  immense 

S'etend  comme  un  linceul. 

Je  chante  ma  romance 

Que  le  ciel  entend  seul. 

Ah,  comme  elle  etait  belle, 

Et  comme  je  l'aimais! 

Je  n'aimerai  jamais 

Une  femme  autant  qu'elle. 

Que  mon  sort  est  amer! 

Ah,  sans  amour  s'en  aller  sur  la  mer! 


On  the  Lagoons 

My  fair  one  is  dead. 

I  will  weep  always. 

She  has  taken  with  her  into  the  tomb 

My  whole  being  and  all  my  love. 

She  did  not  wait 

But  returned  to  heaven. 

The  angel  that  drew  her  back 

Would  not  take  me  with  her. 

How  bitter  is  my  fate. 

Ah,  without  love  to  depart  on  the  sea! 

Her  white  body 

Sleeps  in  the  grave; 

And  now  all  nature 

Seems  to  me  in  mourning. 

The  foresaken  dove  mourns 

And  broods  on  the  departed; 

My  soul  mourns  and  feels 

As  if  cut  in  two. 

Ah,  without  love  to  depart  on  the  sea! 

The  vast  night  spreads 

Over  me  like  a  shroud. 

I  sing  my  song, 

And  only  the  sky  hears  it. 

Ah,  how  beautiful  she  was 

And  how  I  loved  her; 

Never  will  I  love 

A  woman  as  I  have  loved  her. 

How  bitter  is  my  fate. 

Ah,  without  love  to  depart  on  the  sea! 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly, 
and  only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 


The  Berkshire  Public  Theatre  Summer 


Weds  &  Thurs.  evenings  at  8pm 

ROCK  &  ROLL  VI,  The  Girl  Groups 

Fri.  &  Sat.  evenings  at  8pm 

PRELUDE  TO  A  KISS 

by  Craig  Lucas 

Saturday,  Late  Nights  at  1 1pm 

THE  AMERICAN  DREAM 

by  Edward  Albee 

Sun.  &  Mon.  evenings  at  8pm 

DEATH  OF  A  SALESMAN 

by  Arthur  Miller 


The  Berkshire  Public  Theatre 

30  Union  Street,  Pittsfield  MA 

Box  Office  Phone  (413)  445-4634 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
(617)  542-6913,  in  Boston. 
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Absence 

Reviens,  reviens,  ma  bien  amiee! 
Comme  une  fleur  loin  du  soleil 
La  fleur  de  ma  vie  est  fermee 
Loin  de  ton  sourire  vermeil. 

Entre  nos  coeurs  quelle  distance! 
Tant  d'espace  entre  nos  baisers! 
O  sort  amer!  O  dure  absence! 
O  grands  desirs  inapaises! 

Reviens,  reviens,  etc. 

D'ici  la-bas  que  de  campagnes, 
Que  de  villes  et  de  hameaux, 
Que  de  vallons  et  de  montagnes, 
A  lasser  le  pied  des  chevaux! 

Reviens,  reviens,  etc. 


Absence 

Come  back,  come  back  my  beloved. 
Like  a  flower  away  from  the  sun. 
The  flower  of  my  life  is  closed  up 
Away  from  your  warm  smile. 

What  distance  lies  between  our  hearts; 
So  great  a  gulf  between  our  kisses; 
Oh  bitter  fate,  oh  cruel  absence, 
Mighty  desires  unsatisfied. 

Come  back,  etc. 

From  here  to  there  what  plains  lie  between, 
What  towns  and  villages, 
What  valleys  and  hills, 
To  tire  the  horses'  hooves. 

Come  back,  etc. 


Au  Cimetiere  (Clair  de  lune) 

Connaissez-vous  la  blanche  tombe 
Ou  flotte  avec  un  son  plaintif 
L'ombre  d'un  if? 
Sur  l'if  une  pale  colombe, 
Triste  et  seule  au  soleil  couchant, 
Chante  son  chant: 

Un  air  maladivement  tendre, 

A  la  fois  charmant  et  fatal 

Que  vois  fait  mal 

Et  qu'on  voidrait  toujours  entendre; 

Un  air  comme  en  soupire  aux  cieux 

L'ange  amoureux. 

On  dirait  que  lame  eveillee 
Pleure  sous  terre  a  l'unisson 
De  la  chanson, 
Et  du  malheur  d'etre  oubliee 
Se  plaint  dans  un  roucoulement 
Bien  doucement. 

Sur  les  ailes  de  la  musique 

On  sent  lentement  revenir 

Un  souvenir, 

Une  ombre,  une  forme  angelique 

Passe  dans  un  rayon  tremblant 

En  voile  blanc. 

Les  belles  de  nuit  demi-closes 
Jettent  leur  parfum  faible  et  doux 
Autour  de  vous, 
Et  le  fantome  aux  molles  poses 
Murmure  en  vous  tendant  les  bras: 
Tu  reviendras! 

Oh  jamais  plus,  pres  de  la  tombe 
Je  n'irai,  quand  descend  le  soir 
Au  manteau  noir, 
Ecouter  la  pale  colombe 
Chanter  sur  la  pointe  de  l'if 
Son  chant  plantif! 


In  the  Cemetery  (Moonlight) 

Do  you  know  the  white  gravestone 

Which  the  shade  of  a  yew-tree 

Touches  like  a  sigh? 

On  the  yew  a  solitary  white  dove 

As  the  sun  goes  down 

Sings  its  sad  song: 

A  sickly  sweet  air 

At  once  enchanting  and  full  of  doom, 

Which  affects  you  unpleasantly 

And  which  one  would  like  to  listen  to  for  ever; 

Like  a  song  sighed  out  to  heaven. 

By  a  love-lorn  angel. 

One  would  think  the  awakened  soul 

Wept  under  the  earth 

In  tune  with  the  song, 

And  from  grief  at  being  forgotten 

Complained  in  a  soft  murmur 

Like  the  moaning  of  a  dove. 

You  feel  that  a  memory 

Is  ebbing  back, 

Recalled  by  the  music. 

A  shade,  a  shimmering  form 

Brushes  past  you, 

Shrouded  in  white. 

Round  you, 

From  the  half-open  amaryllis  flowers 

Comes  a  faint  perfume, 

And  the  phantom  whispers  to  you, 

Softly  stretching  out  its  arms: 

You  will  come  back. 

Oh  never  again,  when  the  evening 

Comes  darkly  down, 

Will  I  go  and  stand  near  the  grave 

And  hear  the  pale  dove 

From  the  top  of  the  yew-tree  sing 

Its  plaintive  song! 
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L'lle  inconnue 

Dites,  la  jeune  belle, 
Ou  voulez-vous  aller? 
La  voile  enfle  son  aile, 
La  brise  va  souffler. 

L'aviron  est  d'ivoire, 
Le  pavilion  de  moire, 
Le  gouvernail  d'or  fin. 
J'ai  pour  lest  une  orange, 
Pour  voile  une  aile  d'ange, 
Pour  mousse  un  seraphin. 

Dites,  le  jeune  belle, 
Ou  voulez-vous  aller? 
La  voile  enfle  son  aile, 
La  brise  va  souffler. 

Est-ce  dans  la  Baltique? 
Dans  la  mer  Pacifique? 
Dans  l'ile  dejava? 
Ou  bien  est-ce  en  Norvege 
Cueillir  la  fleur  de  neige, 
Ou  la  fleur  d'Angsoka? 

Dites,  la  jeune  belle, 
Ou  voulez-vous  aller? 

Menez-moi,  dit  la  belle, 
A  la  rive  fidele 
Ou  Ton  aime  toujours! 
Cette  rive,  ma  chere, 
On  ne  la  connait  guere 
Au  pays  des  amours. 

Ou  voulez-vous  aller? 
La  brise  va  souffler. 


The  Unknown  Isle 

Tell  me,  young  beauty, 
Where  do  you  want  to  go? 
The  sails  are  set, 
The  breeze  is  getting  up. 

The  oar  is  ivory, 

The  flag  of  silk, 

The  helm  of  fine  gold. 

For  ballast  I  have  an  orange, 

For  sail,  an  angel's  wing, 

For  ship's  boy  a  seraph. 

Tell  me,  young  beauty, 
Where  do  you  want  to  go? 
The  sails  are  set, 
The  breeze  is  getting  up. 

Is  it  to  the  Baltic? 

To  the  Pacific  Ocean? 

To  the  Island  of  Java? 

Or  is  it  to  Norway, 

To  pick  the  snowflowers, 

Or  the  flowers  of  Angsoka? 

Tell  me,  young  beauty, 
Where  do  you  want  to  go? 

Take  me,  the  fair  one  replies, 

To  the  faithful  shore 

Where  love  lasts  for  ever. 

That  shore,  my  dear, 

Is  little  known 

In  the  country  of  love. 

Where  do  you  want  to  go? 
The  breeze  is  getting  up. 
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Nikolai  Rimsky-Korsakov 

Scheherazade,  Symphonic  suite,  Opus  35 


Nikolai  Andreyevich  Rimsky-Korsakov  was  born  in  Tikhvin,  Novgorod  government,  on  March 
18,  1844,  and  died  in  Lyubensk,  St.  Petersburg  government,  on  June  21,  1908.  He  composed 
Scheherazade  during  the  summer  of  1888;  it  was  first  performed  in  St.  Petersburg  under  the 
composers  direction  on  October  28  of  that  year.  Emil  Paur  led  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
the  first  American  performances  on  April  16  and  17,  1897,  though  the  piece  had  originally  been 
scheduled  for  one  month  earlier.  On  the  occasion  of  the  premiere,  the  critic  for  the  "Daily  Adver- 
tiser" wrote:  "Long  deferred  because  of  its  many  difficulties,  the  Rimsky-Korsakoff  Suite  was 
performed  on  Saturday  to  the  amazement  of  every  concertgoer  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
paths  of  Bach  and  righteousness.  Yet  no  one  dare  say  that  the  mountain  brought  forth  a  mouse;  it 
was  rather  a  white  elephant  that  emerged.  The  Suite  'Scheherazade'  introduced  us  to  a  new  Ber- 
lioz, a  Russian  Berlioz,  who  had  been  nurtured  on  augmented  seconds,  cradled  in  triplets,  and 
had  imbibed  chromatics  from  his  boyhood. "  Serge  Koussevitzky  gave  the  first  Tanglewood  perform- 
ance of  Scheherazade  on  August  14, 1937;  Charles  Dutoit  gave  the  most  recent  Tanglewood 
performance  on  August  18,  1990.  The  work  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes  (second 
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doubling  English  horn),  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones 
and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  tambourine,  side  drum,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  tam-tam,  harp,  and 
strings. 

During  the  winter  of  1887-88,  Rimsky-Korsakov  was  engaged  in  one  of  his  many 
generous  acts  of  pious  devotion  to  a  deceased  Russian  master:  he  was  orchestrating 
the  opera  Prince  Igor,  left  unfinished  at  the  death  of  its  composer,  Alexander  Borodin. 
A  few  excerpts  played  in  concert — among  them  the  overture  and  the  famous  Polovt- 
sian  Dances — demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  the  work.  He  had  to  put  off  original 
composition  while  engaged  in  this  labor  of  love,  but  he  did  manage  to  conceive  two 
new  orchestral  pieces,  the  working  out  of  which  was  to  be  left  to  the  following  sum- 
mer, spent  on  an  estate  in  Nyezhgovitzy,  near  Looga.  Both  of  them  turned  out  to  be 
among  his  best-known  compositions.  One  was  based  on  episodes  from  The  Arabian 
Nights,  the  other  on  themes  from  the  obikhod,  a  collection  of  the  most  frequently  used 
canticles  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  Both  were  finished  that  summer:  the  first 
was  Scheherazade ,  Opus  35,  and  the  second  was  the  overture  Svetliy  prazdnik  (The  bright 
holiday),  generally  known  in  English  as  the  Russian  Easter  Overture.  As  it  happens, 
they  were  very  nearly  the  last  purely  orchestral  works  Rimsky  was  to  write;  for  the 
remaining  two  decades  of  his  life  he  devoted  his  attentions  almost  totally  to  operatic 
composition.  Moreover  they  are  the  last  works  that  he  composed  with  virtually  no 
Wagnerian  influence.  There  was  a  sudden  dramatic  change  in  Rimsky 's  style  the  fol- 
lowing winter,  when  he  was  bowled  over  by  a  performance  ofDer  Ring  des  Nibelungen 
given  in  St.  Petersburg  by  a  German  company  under  the  direction  of  Karl  Muck  (later 
to  be  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra),  and  Rimsky 's  next  opera, 
Mlada,  revealed  the  composer  to  have  been  conveted  into  quite  the  thoroughgoing 
Wagnerian.  (Over  a  period  of  years  he  did  work  his  way  back  to  a  musical  language  of 
his  own;  his  last  and  best-known  opera,  Le  Coq  dor,  shows  few  traces  of  his  Wagnerian 
fling). 

The  massive  collection  of  tales  known  as  The  Arabian  Nights  or  The  Thousand-and-One 
Nights  is  built  on  a  framework  reflected  in  the  orchestral  score  of  Rimsky- Korsakov's 
musical  treatment:  the  Sultan  Shakhryar,  discovering  his  wife's  infidelity  and  con- 
vinced of  the  inconstancy  and  faithlessness  of  all  women,  has  sworn  henceforth  to 
marry  repeatedly  in  rapid  sequence,  putting  each  wife  to  death  after  the  first  night  in 
order  to  avoid  another  betrayal.  To  put  an  end  to  this  bloodbath,  Scheherazade,  the 
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daughter  of  the  Sultan's  most  trusted  adviser,  seeks  to  become  his  wife  (even  though 
she  had  been  exempted  from  this  fatal  rank  because  of  her  father's  position  at  the 
court).  She  saves  her  life  after  her  wedding  night  by  telling  a  story  that  captures  the 
Sultan's  interest,  breaking  it  off  just  at  dawn,  with  the  promise  of  continuing  it  the 
next  night.  Each  night,  as  she  continues,  her  story  puts  out  roots  and  branches,  be- 
coming an  intricate  network  of  tales,  some  told  by  characters  within  other  tales,  so 
that  at  no  point  do  all  the  stories  in  progress  come  to  their  conclusion.  Each  day  at 
dawn  the  Sultan  puts  off  her  execution  for  another  day  in  order  to  hear  the  end  of  the 
story  first.  Gradually  her  seemingly  artless  and  endless  series  of  colorful  fairy  tales 
softens  the  cruel  heart  of  the  Sultan,  and  at  the  end  of  one  thousand-and-one  nights 
he  abandons  his  sanguinary  design  and  accepts  Scheherazade  as  his  one,  permanent, 
loving  wife.  (A  few  years  ago  Bruno  Bettelheim's  study  of  fairy  tales  analyzed  The 
Thousand-and-One  Nights  as  a  particularly  clear  example  of  the  way  these  traditional 
stories  help  mold  and  shape  a  mature,  integrated  personality.) 

Of  course,  The  Arabian  Nights  is  much  too  long  a  work  and  much  too  intricate — in 
its  complex  network  of  tales-within-tales — simply  to  be  translated  into  music  as  a 
storytelling  program.  Analysts  and  program  annotaters  have  expended  a  great  deal 
of  ingenuity  in  attempts  to  identify  precisely  which  tales  Rimsky-Korsakov  had  in 
mind,  especially  since  the  traditional  movement  titles  are  not  especially  specific:  the 
introduction  purports  to  represent  the  stern  Sultan  Shakhryar  (in  the  opening  unison 
phrase)  and  Scheherazade  the  storyteller  (in  the  solo  violin);  the  remainder  of  the 
first  movement  is  identified  with  the  sea  and  the  ship  of  Sinbad  the  sailor;  the  second 
movement  is  the  tale  of  the  Prince  Kalendar;  the  third  is  simply  "The  Prince  and  the 
Princess";  and  the  finale  is  a  festival  at  Baghdad  and  a  shipwreck  (quite  a  combination 
for  a  single  movement!).  But  it  is  vain  to  seek  for  specific  stories  as  the  inspiration  for 
this  music.  There  is,  for  example,  more  than  one  Prince  Kalendar  with  a  story  to  tell 
in  The  Arabian  Nights,  and,  as  the  composer  himself  noted,  he  did  not  by  any  means 
reserve  the  very  first  theme — the  so-called  "Sultan's  theme" — for  that  grim  person- 
age, but  rather  wove  it  into  the  entire  fabric  of  the  score  without  regard  to  the  details 
of  storytelling.  It  becomes  the  rolling  ocean  beneath  Sinbad's  ship  in  the  first  move- 
ment, and  it  appears  as  an  element  in  the  Prince  Kalendar's  tale,  where  the  Sultan 
himself  does  not  appear  at  all. 

Even  so,  the  theme  presented  first  (and  most  often)  by  the  solo  violin  quite  clearly 
represents  Scheherazade  herself,  telling  her  colorful  tales  and  here  and  there  insert- 
ing her  warmhearted  personality  into  them.  But  the  composer,  after  first  specifying 
the  traditional  titles,  wrote  in  his  memoirs,  My  Musical  Life,  that  he  had  actually  re- 
moved all  hints  as  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  tales  from  a  later  edition  of  the  score. 
He  added  that,  in  composing  Scheherazade, 

I  meant  these  hints  to  direct  but  slightly  the  hearer's  fancy  on  the  path  which  my 
own  fancy  had  traveled,  and  to  leave  more  minute  and  particular  conceptions  to 
the  will  and  mood  of  each.  All  I  had  desired  was  that  the  hearer,  if  he  liked  my 
piece  as  symphonic  music,  should  carry  away  the  impression  that  it  is  beyond  doubt 
an  oriental  narrative  of  some  numerous  and  varied  fairy-tale  wonders  and  not 
merely  four  pieces  played  one  after  the  other  and  composed  on  the  basis  of  themes 
common  to  all  the  four  movements.  Why  then,  if  that  be  the  case,  does  my  suite 
bear  the  name,  precisely,  of  Scheherazade?  Because  this  name  and  the  title  The  Arabian 
Nights  connote  in  everybody's  mind  the  East  and  fairy-tale  wonders;  besides,  certain 
details  of  the  musical  exposition  hint  at  the  fact  that  all  of  these  are  various  tales  of 
some  one  person  (which  happens  to  be  Scheherazade)  entertaining  therewith  her 
stern  husband. 

— S.L. 
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Proud  sponsors  of  the  TDK  Lawn  Tickets  For  Children  program  at  Tanglewood. 

&TDK. 

AsSeriousAsY)uCanGet 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Saturday,  August  15,  at  8:30 
JOHN  NELSON  conducting 


MOZART 


Flute  Concerto  No.  1  in  G,  K.313(285c) 

Allegro  maestoso 
Adagio  non  troppo 
Rondeau:  Tempo  di  menuetto 

JAMES  GALWAY 


DEBUSSY 
(arr.  PALMER) 


The  Little  Shepherd 
Clair  de  lune 
Ballet 

Mr.  GALWAY 


INTERMISSION 


RACHMANINOFF 


Symphony  No.  2  in  E  minor,  Opus  27 

Largo — Allegro  moderato 
Allegro  molto 
Adagio 
Allegro  vivace 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Flute  Concerto  No.  1  in  G,  K.313(285c) 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27,  1756,  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  December  5,  1791.  He  composed  his  two  flute  concertos  in  Mannheim  in  early  1778 
on  commission  from  a  Dutch  merchant  who  played  the  flute;  the  dates  of  the  first  performances  are 
not  known.  Both  of  the  two  previous  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performances  of  the  G  major 
concerto  took  place  at  Tanglewood:  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer  was  the  soloist  and  Charles  Munch 
the  conductor  in  July  1961.  In  August  197  8,  Jean-Pierre  Rampal  was  the  soloist  and  Kazuyoshi 
Akiyama  the  conductor.  In  addition  to  the  solo  flute,  the  score  calls  for  two  oboes  (which  become 
two  flutes  in  the  second  movement,  played  in  Mozart's  day  by  the  same  musicians),  two  horns, 
and  strings;  a  bassoon  would  have  been  employed  to  double  the  bass  line,  though  there  is  no 
written  part. 

Mozart  spent  the  entire  winter  of  1777-78  in  the  vigorously  musical  city  of  Mann- 
heim, renowned  for  its  orchestra  comprising  many  of  the  best  players  in  all  of  Europe 
("an  orchestra  of  generals,"  it  was  called).  Mozart  was  traveling  with  his  mother  (Papa 
Leopold  had  not  been  able  to  get  leave  from  his  job  in  Salzburg  to  come  along),  and 
the  end  goal  of  the  journey  was  Paris,  where  Wolfgang  hoped  (or  Leopold  hoped  for 
him!)  to  find  wealthy  patrons  eager  to  pay  him  for  compositions,  and  audiences  just 
as  eager  to  hear  him  play  as  they  had  earlier  when  he  had  visited  as  a  genuine  prodigy. 
But  Wolfgang  dawdled  in  Mannheim.  There  he  was  enjoying  himself  in  more  ways 
than  just  musical.  He  fell  in  love  with  an  opera  singer  named  Aloysia  Weber  and  went 
so  far  as  to  write  his  father  with  the  suggestion  that  they  should  marry  and  go  to  Italy, 
where  Wolfgang  would  manage  her  career  as  a  singer.  This,  of  course,  was  not  at  all 
what  Leopold  had  in  mind  for  his  son.  He  kept  urging  him  to  get  on  to  Paris. 

This  context  is  important  for  understanding  Wolfgang's  letters  to  his  father  at  this 
time.  It  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  doing  his  best  to  defy  paternal  authority, 
though  he  was  not  prepared  to  break  off  with  his  father  entirely.  Still,  every  letter  he 
wrote  was  carefully  slanted  to  explain  his  interests  in  the  light  that  he  deemed  most 
favorable  to  his  desires.  One  of  Mozart's  new  acquaintances  in  Mannheim  was  a 
wealthy  Dutch  merchant  who  played  the  flute.  Mozart  called  him  "Dejean"  in  his 
letters,  but  he  didn't  speak  Dutch  (whereas  he  did  speak  French),  and  the  spelling  is 
almost  certainly  his  phonetic  transcription  of  Dejong.  In  December  1777,  Mozart 
wrote  to  his  father,  Dejong  would  pay  him  200  florins  for  composing  "three  little, 
easy  short  concertos."  A  composer  of  Mozart's  extraordinary  facility  should  have  been 
able  to  dash  off  a  commission  like  that  in  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks  at  most.  But  three 
months  later  he  was  writing  to  his  father,  making  excuses  for  not  having  finished  the 
commission  (despite  the  fact  that  the  200  florins  would  have  been  a  most  welcome 
addition  to  his  exchequer). 

Here  I  do  not  have  one  hour  of  peace.  I  can  only  compose  at  night,  and  so  cannot 
get  up  early.  Besides,  one  is  not  disposed  to  work  at  all  times.  I  could  certainly 
scribble  the  whole  day,  but  a  piece  of  music  goes  out  into  the  world,  and,  after  all,  I 
don't  want  to  feel  ashamed  for  my  name  to  be  on  it.  And,  as  you  know,  I  am  quite 
inhibited  when  I  have  to  compose  for  an  instrument  which  I  cannot  endure. 

This  letter  has  caused  some  writers  to  assert  that  Mozart  really  disliked  the  flute — 
this  despite  the  evidence  of  brilliantly  conceived  parts  for  that  instrument  in  many  of 
his  scores — not  to  mention  the  beauty  of  the  concerto  that  he  actually  composed  at 
this  time!  But  taken  in  context,  it  appears  far  more  likely  that  the  letter  is  a  carefully 
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crafted  series  of  excuses,  based  partly  on  truth,  perhaps,  but  stretched  as  far  as  the 
writer  dared,  to  explain  to  Papa  why  on  earth  he  had  not  finished  the  commission 
and  left  for  Paris.  Mozart  was  not  about  to  explain  that  he  was  spending  precious  time 
courting  Aloysia  Weber! 

In  the  end,  he  composed  one  concerto  (K.313)  and  adopted  the  subterfuge  of  re- 
writing an  earlier  work  (an  oboe  concerto)  as  a  second  score  for  flute  (K.314),  but  he 
never  did  complete  the  full  commission — and  Dejong  paid  him  a  lower  fee  accordingly. 

The  first  of  the  flute  concertos  shows  a  new  richness  of  orchestral  scoring  over  the 
series  of  violin  concertos  Mozart  had  completed  in  Salzburg  shortly  before.  He 
exploits  the  agility  of  the  solo  instrument  beautifully,  but  without  losing  sight  of  the 
necessary  balance  between  soloist  and  orchestra.  The  first  movement  is  filled  with 
examples  of  Mozart's  exuberant  melodic  invention.  The  heading  Allegro  maestoso  is 
quite  unusual  at  this  time,  and  suggests  a  movement  of  rather  more  dignity  and 
power  than  one  expects.  There  is  a  wide-ranging  tonal  imagination  at  work  here,  with 
a  striking  passage  in  D  minor  in  the  exposition  introduced  by  a  vigorous  scale  passage 
that  plays  an  important  role  in  the  development.  The  Adagio  is  a  movement  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty,  the  sinuous  lines  of  the  solo  weaving  a  magical  web  in  its  interplay 
with  the  orchestra.  The  minuet  tempo  of  the  final  rondo  suggests  grace  rather  than 
athletic  abandon  or  sparkling  humor,  though  Mozart  has  one  surprise  in  store  right 
at  the  end:  just  as  the  opening  ritornello  returns  for  the  last  time,  hinting  at  a  thor- 
oughly orthodox  conclusion,  the  soloist  takes  off  with  one  last  unexpected  passage  to 
attract  the  spotlight  in  a  final  arresting  moment. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Claude  Debussy 

The  Little  Shepherd,  from  Children s  Corner 
Clair  de  lune,  from  Suite  Bergamasque 
Ballet,  from  Petite  Suite 

Achille- Claude  Debussy  was  born  in  St.  Germain-en-Laye  on  August  22,  1862,  and  died  in 
Paris  on  March  25,  1918.  The  three  works  to  be  heard  here  are  all  arrangements  for  flute  and 
orchestra  made  by  Christopher  Palmer  from  Debussy's  original  piano  scores.  The  Little  Shepherd 
comes  from  the  Children's  Corner,  a  suite  for  piano  composed  in  1908;  the  arrangement  calls 
for  two  clarinets,  bassoon,  two  horns,  harp,  and  strings.  Clair  de  lune  is  from  the  Suite  Ber- 
gamasque, which  was  drafted  as  early  as  1890  and  revised  for  publication  in  1903;  the  arrange- 
ment is  scored  for  flute ,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  bassoon,  two  horns,  antique  cymbal,  piano,  harp, 
and  strings.  Ballet  closes  the  Petite  Suite  for  piano ,  four-hands ,  composed  between  1886  and 
1889;  the  arrangement  is  scored  for  oboe,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  trumpet, 
triangle,  tambourine,  timpani,  glockenspiel,  harp,  and  strings. 

Debussy  was  a  masterful  pianist  of  great  technique  and  remarkable  imagination. 
Though  in  the  later  years  he  wrote  extraordinarily  innovative  piano  music,  his  early 
output  for  his  own  instrument  was  well-crafted  but  otherwise  not  especially  remark- 
able in  a  historical  sense;  perhaps  it  could  be  called  salon  music  of  the  highest  order. 
But  these  works  include  some  of  his  best-loved  compositions. 

The  suite  Children's  Corner,  composed  in  1908,  is  a  reflection  of  Debussy's  delight  in 
watching  his  own  five-year-old  daughter,  nicknamed  Chouchou.  One  of  its  move- 
ments, The  Little  Shepherd,  grows  out  of  unaccompanied  melodic  phrases  such  as  might 
be  sounded  on  a  reed  pipe,  both  pensive  and  joyous,  while  the  harmony  grows  more 
and  more  complex  throughout. 
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Debussy  composed  the  Suite  Bergamasque  as  early  as  1890  and  revised  it  for  publica- 
tion in  1903.  The  music  evokes  many  of  the  traditions  of  old  French  keyboard  music, 
particularly  the  works  of  the  great  composers  of  suites  for  harpsichord  in  the  late 
seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries.  Clair  de  lune  ("Moonlight")  is  so  popular 
that  it  is  all  too  easy  to  overlook  what  an  extraordinarily  elusive  piece  it  really  is,  with 
wonderful  anticipations  and  delays  of  rhythm  offering  a  world  of  suggestion  rather 
than  solidity. 

The  Petite  Suite  (1886-89),  originally  for  piano  four-hands,  is  one  of  the  earliest 
works  of  Debussy  that  we  still  hear  today,  elegantly  shaped  and  gently  refined.  Ballet 
is  the  closing  movement. 

— S.L. 


Sergei  Rachmaninoff 

Symphony  No.  2  in  E  minor,  Opus  27 

Sergei  Vassilievich  Rachmaninoff  was  born  at  Semyonovo,  district  ofStarorusky,  Russia,  on  April 
1, 1873,  and  died  in  Beverly  Hills,  California,  on  March  28, 1943.  He  composed  the  Symphony 
No.  2  between  October  1906  and  April  1907  and  conducted  the  first  performance  in  St.  Petersburg 
on  January  26, 1908.  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  gave  the  American  premiere  on  November  26, 
1909,  the  composer  conducting.  The  first  Tanglewood  performance  of  the  Rachmaninoff  Second 
Symphony  was  given  by  Andre  Previn  on  August  5, 1977 ;  Leon  Fleisher  led  the  BSO's  most 
recent  performance  here,  on  July  23, 1988.  The  work  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  doubling 
piccolo),  three  oboes,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  glockenspiel,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

By  the  time  he  came  to  write  his  Second  Symphony,  Rachmaninoff  had  become 
such  a  celebrity  in  Moscow — as  composer,  pianist,  and  conductor — that  he  found  he 
had  to  "escape"  in  order  to  be  able  to  compose  without  interruption.  This  need  was 
made  more  urgent  by  the  increasing  political  unrest,  especially  the  massacre  before 
the  Winter  Palace  in  January  1905,  an  anticipation  of  the  revolution  that  was  barely  a 
dozen  years  away  and  that  made  connection  with  such  state-run  institutions  as  the 
Bolshoi  Theater  awkward.  Disturbances  continued  throughout  the  year  1905,  and 
though  Rachmaninoff  was  busy  seeing  two  new  operas,  Francesca  da  Rimini  and  The 
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Miserly  Knight,  through  their  premieres  in  January  1906,  he  clearly  decided  that  it  was 
time  to  leave  Russia  for  a  while.  By  mid-February  he  had  resigned  from  his  position  at 
the  Bolshoi  and  left  almost  at  once  for  Florence.  Though  he  had  offers  of  remunera- 
tive engagements  to  conduct  the  following  year,  the  political  unrest  persuaded  him  to 
cancel  all  concert  plans  and  take  his  family  to  Dresden  for  the  year.  There,  virtually 
unknown  to  all,  he  could  work  in  seclusion  as  a  full-time  composer. 

He  began  work  on  a  new  opera,  Monna  Vanna,  based  on  a  play  by  Maeterlinck.  It 
was  never  to  be  finished,  partly  because  he  interrupted  himself  to  compose  the 
Second  Symphony,  and  later  because  the  playwright  had  a  contract  with  the  music 
publisher  Heugel  specifying  that  only  one  composer,  a  certain  Henri  Fevrier,  could 
set  the  play  to  music  and  get  permission  for  performances  in  the  international  opera 
circuit. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  miracle  that  Rachmaninoff  ever  composed  a  second  symphony. 
The  premiere  of  his  first,  in  1897,  had  been  so  disastrous  that  the  twenty-four-year-old 
composer  nearly  gave  up  composition  entirely,  and  only  returned  to  his  metier  after 
extensive  counseling  sessions,  partly  under  hypnosis,  with  a  psychiatrist  in  1900.  (The 
best-known  of  the  reviewers  at  that  premiere,  the  acid-tongued  composer  Cesar  Cui, 
had  commented,  "If  there  were  a  conservatory  in  Hell,  if  one  of  its  talented  students 
were  instructed  to  write  a  program  symphony  on  'The  Seven  Plagues  of  Egypt,'  and  if 
he  were  to  compose  a  symphony  like  Mr.  Rachmaninoff's,  then  he  would  have  fulfilled 
his  task  brilliantly  and  would  bring  delight  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hell.")  Nonetheless, 
the  memories  of  that  event  were  no  doubt  the  reason  that  Rachmaninoff  composed 
his  new  symphony  in  secret,  not  telling  even  his  best  friends  in  Russia  until  he  was 
essentially  finished  and  the  word  had  leaked  out  in  a  German  paper.  On  February  11, 
1907,  he  added  a  postscript  to  a  letter  from  Dresden  with  the  confession: 

I  have  composed  a  symphony.  It's  true!  It's  only  ready  in  rough.  I  finished  it  a 
month  ago  and  immediately  put  it  aside.  It  was  a  severe  worry  to  me  and  I  am 
not  going  to  think  about  it  any  more.  But  I  am  mystified  how  the  newspapers 
got  onto  it! 

Rachmaninoff  returned  to  Russia  that  summer,  carrying  with  him  the  newly  com- 
posed First  Piano  Sonata  and  the  nearly  finished  Second  Symphony.  He  conducted 
the  first  two  performances,  one  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  other  in  Moscow.  After  repeat- 
ing it  in  Warsaw  he  returned  to  Dresden,  where  he  made  the  final  adjustments  to  the 
score  before  sending  it  off  to  the  publishers. 

Since  the  First  Symphony  was  never  published  in  Rachmaninoff's  lifetime  (and  was 
even  believed  to  be  utterly  lost  in  the  Russian  Revolution  until  a  set  of  orchestral  parts 
turned  up  after  his  death),  and  the  Third  Symphony  was  not  composed  for  another 
decade,  it  was  the  Second  that  became  established  as  the  Rachmaninoff  symphony. 
That  didn't  prevent  it  from  suffering  the  indignity  of  numerous  cuts  and  abridg- 
ments, however,  an  unfortunate  practice  that  the  composer  himself  sometimes  in- 
dulged in,  thereby  giving  others  implicit  license  to  hack  away.  On  occasion  this  lengthy 
work  (which  runs  just  over  an  hour  when  played  complete)  has  been  cut  drastically  to 
as  little  as  forty  minutes!  Such  heartless  pruning  suggests  that  the  work  must  be 
loosely  constructed  for  the  cuts  even  to  be  possible.  But  it  is,  in  fact,  a  well-knit  score 
that  requires  space  for  the  natural  growth  of  the  composer's  musical  ideas.  Russian 
music  is  often  made  up  of  thematic  ideas  in  frequently  repeated  cells,  but  Rachman- 
inoff's repetitions  are  almost  never  literal;  each  one  extends  the  musical  argument  in 
a  grand  and  spacious  progression.  At  the  same  time,  the  presence  of  a  motto  theme 
(heard  in  the  opening  measures)  subtly  shapes  elements  of  every  movement,  binding 
the  structure  into  a  tightly-argued  whole,  despite  its  length.  Audiences  take  more 
easily  to  big  symphonies  these  days,  now  that  Mahler  has  become  established  as  stan- 
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dard  repertory  just  about  everywhere,  so  there  is  no  longer  the  justification  (if  it  was 
ever  there)  to  perform  the  Rachmaninoff  Second  with  crippling  abridgments.  How- 
ever, until  Simon  Rattle's  uncut  performances  at  Symphony  Hall  in  March  1987,  the 
Boston  Symphony  had  not  played  the  score  complete  since  Karl  Muck  conducted  it  in 
1917!  At  tonight's  performance,  John  Nelson  will  perform  the  work  uncut. 

The  very  first  phrase  in  the  cellos  and  basses  is  the  essential  motto,  which  dominates 
the  symphony  on  its  surface  or  somewhere  in  the  undertow.  Its  melodic  turn  is  at 
once  converted  into  an  expressive  figure  in  the  violins  in  the  first  of  many  elabora- 
tions. A  new  one  occurs  in  the  restless  Allegro  that  follows.  The  A  minor  scherzo  move- 
ment is  one  of  Rachmaninoff's  most  original  in  character  and  scoring,  right  from  the 
opening  horn  theme,  which  is  a  rather  festive  march,  and  the  violin  figure  that  follows 
at  once  will  return  to  open  the  symphony's  finale.  Periodically  the  movement  softens 
into  a  lyrical  stepwise  melody  that  promises  romantic  involvement,  but  just  at  the 
right  time  Rachmaninoff  recalls  the  energetic  business  for  which  the  movement  is 
intended  to  serve.  At  the  end,  a  coda  dies  away  into  nothingness. 

The  romantic  high  point  of  the  symphony  comes  in  the  third  movement,  one  of 
the  most  romantic  passages  in  the  entire  orchestral  repertory  (and  all  by  itself  a  full 
course  in  lush  soaring  melodic  sequences  of  the  kind  taken  over  by  Hollywood  for 
love  scenes).  The  passion  hinted  at  in  the  introductory  measures  will  return  in  full 
force  at  the  climax  of  the  movement.  But  first  the  clarinet  sings  a  tender  song  that 
hovers  delicately  around  the  dominant  of  the  scale,  constantly  decorated  in  new  ways, 
expanding  ever  onward  without  repetition,  through  the  twenty-three  measures  of  its 
length.  The  middle  section  of  the  movement  is  more  lightly  scored,  with  brief  ques- 
tions and  answers  tossed  back  and  forth  by  the  English  horn  and  oboe  against  remind- 
ers in  the  violins  of  the  symphony's  opening  motto.  Now  the  violins  begin  an  extended 
gradual  climb  and  a  long  crescendo  in  which  the  full  orchestra  joins  to  a  climactic 
statement  of  the  romantic  opening  figure  of  the  movement.  This  quickly  collapses, 
though,  and  the  motto  intertwines  with  the  romantic  figure  in  a  delicate  and  mysterious 
dialogue  leading  to  the  restatement  (in  the  violins)  of  the  opening  clarinet  song. 
Another  romantic  climax  ensues,  and  the  movement  dies  away  in  a  dialogue  of  mur- 
muring calm. 

The  finale  abruptly  breaks  the  romantic  mood  with  a  theme  full  of  triplets  rushing 
headlong  in  a  carnival  mood.  Recollections  of  earlier  movements  are  woven  into  this 
madcap  chase  with  great  subtlety,  and  the  string  choir  has  the  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce (in  unison)  another  of  Rachmaninoff's  great  soaring,  singing  melodic  inventions. 
A  brief  Adagio  recalls  the  slow  movement  and  the  violin  version  of  the  opening  motto 
before  we  plunge  into  the  development  section,  which  contains  one  of  Rachmaninoff 's 
greatest  masterstrokes.  Gradually  one  instrument  and  then  another  begins  to  play  a 
descending  scale,  first  in  quarter-notes,  then  some  in  eighth-notes  or  whole  notes, 
overlapping  and  piling  up  simultaneously  in  every  possible  rhythmic  combination, 
making  an  extraordinary  noise,  as  if  someone  were  ringing  the  changes  on  all  the 
bells  of  Moscow  at  once.  The  remainder  of  the  movement  brings  a  normal  recapitula- 
tion and  a  swift  coda  that  ends  this  long  symphony  in  a  truly  resplendent  manner. 

— S.L. 
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ALL-MOZART  PROGRAM 

Symphony  No.  24  in  B-flat,  K.182 
Allegro  spiritoso 
Andantino  grazioso 
Allegro 

Sinfonia  concertante  in  E-flat,  K.364(320d), 
for  violin  and  viola 

Allegro  maestoso 

Andante 

Presto 

TAMARA  SMIRNOVA-SAJFAR,  violin 
BURTON  FINE,  viola 


INTERMISSION 


Piano  Concerto  No.  16  in  D,  K.451 

Allegro 
[Andante] 
Allegro  di  molto 

RUDOLF  FIRKUSNY 

Symphony  No.  39  in  E-flat,  K.543 

Adagio — Allegro 
Andante  con  moto 
Menuetto:  Allegro 
Finale:  Allegro 


Rudolf  Firkusny  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 
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NOTES 

Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 
Symphony  No.  24  in  B-flat,  K.182 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  calling  himself  Wolfgang  Amadeo 
about  1770  and  Wolf  gang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27, 1756, 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  December  5, 1791.  He  completed  his  B-flat  symphony  (originally  given  the 
number  182  in  the  Kochel  catalogue,  later  K.  166c  and  finally  K.173dA  in  the  most  recent  edi- 
tion) on  October  3,  1773;  the  date  of  the  first  performance  is  unknown.  This  is  the  first  perform- 
ance of  the  work  at  Tanglewood.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  (in  the  middle  movement),  two  oboes 
(in  the  outer  movements),  two  horns,  and  strings. 

Most  discussions  of  Mozart's  symphonies  claim  that  the  young  composer  reached  a 
new  stage  of  maturity  in  symphonic  writing  with  the  completion  of  his  "little"  G  minor 
symphony,  K.183,  on  October  5,  1773.  Recordings  series  sometimes  offer  the  sym- 
phonies from  K.183  to  the  Jupiter,  K.551,  omitting  all  the  works  that  precede  the  G  minor, 
or  relegating  them  to  a  separate  collection  of  juvenilia.  Yet  the  B-flat  symphony, 
K.182,  was  completed  only  two  days  before  the  "little"  G  minor;  this  fact  alone  should 
suggest  that  it  is  worth  more  attention  than  it  customarily  receives,  for  Mozart  did  not 
suddenly  become  a  mature  composer  overnight,  after  having  been  a  mere  juvenile  a 
few  days  earlier!  Mozart  himself  must  have  thought  highly  of  the  B-flat  work,  since 
he  wrote  to  his  father  from  Vienna  in  1783 — ten  years  after  he  had  finished  it — re- 
questing that  it  be  sent  along  for  use  in  his  concerts  there. 

In  fact,  the  main  reason  that  the  G  minor  symphony  has  been  singled  out  for  such 
attention  is  that  it  is  in  a  minor  key,  which  was  taken  as  the  indication  of  a  "romantic 
crisis"  that  marked  a  greater  emotional  depth  than  the  earlier  symphonies  in  major 
keys.  But  Mozart  works  with  many  of  the  same  kinds  of  orchestral  elements  in  both 
the  B-flat  symphony  and  the  "little"  G  minor — strong  unison  assertions,  string  trem- 
olos, sudden  dynamic  contrasts,  syncopated  passages  to  provide  energy  and  tension, 
effective  use  of  the  winds  both  for  reinforcement  and  contrast.  And  he  organizes 
these  sonorous  materials  into  as  thoroughly  satisfying  a  shape  in  the  work  completed 
on  October  3  as  in  the  one  completed  on  October  5. 

The  first  movement  offers  a  compact,  clearly  shaped  sonata-form  movement  with- 
out the  customary  repetition  of  the  exposition.  The  secondary  theme  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  principal  theme,  yet  Mozart  fuses  elements  of  both  parts  in  shaping 
his  brief,  yet  effective,  development,  which  lasts  barely  two  dozen  measures.  The 
violins  are  muted  in  the  songlike  slow  movement,  and  flutes  substitute  for  the  oboes 
(in  Mozart's  orchestra,  they  would  have  been  played  by  the  same  musicians).  The 
finale,  an  Allegro  in  3/8  time,  is  filled  with  energetic  dancelike  themes,  rushing  scales, 
and  dramatic,  sudden  changes  of  dynamic,  evoking  the  world  of  comic  opera  from 
beginning  to  end. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Sinfonia  concertante  in  E-flat  for  violin  and  viola,  K.364(320d) 

Most  probably,  Mozart  wrote  this  work  in  Salzburg  during  the  summer  of  1779;  we  have  no 
information  about  its  early  performance  history.  Two  oboes  and  two  horns  are  added  to  the  orches- 
tral strings;  there  are  two  sections  of  violas  as  well  as  of  violins. 

That  Mozart,  with  his  sense  of  theater  and  his  own  brilliance  as  a  virtuoso,  was 
particularly  drawn  to  the  concerto  is  no  surprise.  He  wrote  such  pieces  as  a  little  boy 
and  offered  his  first  mature  essays  in  the  genre  when  he  composed  his  famous  set  of 
inventive,  graceful,  dazzlingly  accomplished  violin  concertos  in  1775.  He  paid  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  form  in  the  middle  eighties,  the  time  of  his  great  piano  concertos, 
though  that  astounding  group  of  works  has  a  great  forerunner  in  the  E-flat  concerto 
of  1777,  K.271,  as  well  as  two  later  pieces  on  the  very  highest  level,  the  C  major,  K.503, 
and  the  final  B-flat,  K.595. 

In  1778-79,  Mozart  became  intensely  interested  in  the  possibilities  of  concertos 
with  more  than  one  solo  instrument.  Much  earlier,  in  May  1774,  he  had  written  what 
he  called  a  Concertone ,  a  big  concerto,  for  two  violins  (C  major,  K.187e),  but  now  there 
suddenly  appeared  a  run  of  six  such  works.  More  precisely,  we  have  three  completed 
works,  two  that  were  abandoned  partway  through,  and  one  puzzle.  The  completed 
ones  are  the  rather  perfunctory  piece  for  flute  and  harp,  K.297c  (April  1778),  the 
delightful  two-piano  concerto  in  E-flat,  K.316a  (early  1779),  and  the  present  work.  He 
began  a  concerto  in  D  for  piano  and  violin,  K.315f  (November  1778),  and  a  Sinfonia 
concertante  in  A  for  violin,  viola,  and  cello,  K.320e  (summer  or  early  fall  of  1779),  aban- 
doning both  scores  not  because  of  dissatisfaction  or  trouble  with  them,  but  because 
the  concerts  for  which  they  were  intended  were  cancelled.  The  puzzle  is  the  Sinfonia 
concertante  in  E-flat  for  winds,  K.297b,  whose  genesis  cannot  be  properly  established 
and  which  some  scholars  believe  to  be  spurious. 

In  the  middle  of  this  frustrating  package  of  plans,  experiments,  and  accomplish- 
ments, the  Sinfonia  concertante  for  violin  and  viola  stands  out  as  one  of  Mozart's  most 
richly  beautiful  works  and  certainly  as  his  finest  string  concerto.  Mozart  was  primarily 
a  pianist,  but  he  was  also  an  accomplished  violinist,  and  in  chamber  music  sessions  he 
liked  best  to  play  the  viola.  He  enjoyed  being  in  the  middle  of  the  texture,  but  there  is 
also  an  affinity  between  the  viola's  dark  sonority  and  that  element  of  melancholy 
which  is  apt  to  touch  even  his  most  festive  compositions.  The  viola  is  the  Mozartian 
sound  par  excellence.  His  chamber  music  reaches  its  highest  point  in  those  quintets 
where  he  adds  a  second  viola  to  the  standard  string  quartet.  Here,  in  this  Sinfonia 
concertante — the  title  suggests  a  symphony  that  behaves  like  a  concerto — he  stresses 
the  characteristic  color  by  dividing  the  orchestral  violas  into  two  sections.  As  for  the 
solo  instruments,  Mozart  is  more  interested  in  the  distinction  of  color  than  in  the 
difference  of  range.  He  sends  the  viola  clear  up  to  the  high  E-flat  above  the  treble 
staff,  an  altitude  it  never  comes  near  approaching  in  the  quartets  and  quintets.  To 
allow  the  viola  to  be  more  penetrating,  Mozart  writes  the  part  not  in  E-flat  but  in  D,  a 
more  sonorous  and  brilliant  key  for  the  instrument,  and  asks  the  player  to  tune  the 
instrument  a  semitone  high  so  that  what  is  played  in  D  will  actually  sound  in  E-flat. 

Indeed,  everything  about  the  sheer  sound  of  the  music  is  testimony  to  Mozart's 
aural  fantasy — the  piquant  wind  writing,  the  delightful  and  serenade-like  pizzicati  in 
the  orchestra,  the  subtle  interaction  of  solo  and  orchestral  strings  beginning  with  the 
very  first  emergence  from  the  tutti  of  the  solo  violin  and  viola,  and,  not  least,  the  way 
so  sumptuous  and  varied  a  sonority  is  drawn  from  so  modest  a  complement.  The 
splendid  and  majestic  first  movement  is  followed  by  an  operatic  Andante  of  deep 
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pathos:  one  can  almost  hear  the  Italian  words  as  the  two  singers  vie  in  their  passionate 
protestations.  The  finale,  after  that,  is  all  high  spirits  and  virtuoso  brilliance. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Advisor  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  No.  16  in  D,  K.451 

Mozart  composed  his  D  major  concerto  in  the  spring  of  1784,  completing  it  on  March  22.  The 
date  of  the  first  performance  is  not  known.  In  addition  to  the  solo  piano,  the  score  calls  for  one 
flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings.  Rudolf  Firkusny 
plays  a  cadenza  by  Mozart  at  this  performance. 

The  year  1784  was  the  most  successful  of  Mozart's  life,  at  least  in  terms  of  the  public 
demand  for  his  music.  That  year  saw  the  composition  of  no  fewer  than  six  piano  con- 
certos, four  of  them  in  the  ten  weeks  between  the  beginning  of  February  and  mid- 
April!  Even  more  important  is  the  fact  that  these  concertos  mark  Mozart's  achieve- 
ment of  a  true  maturity  in  concerto  composition.  From  this  time  on,  every  concerto 
has  its  own  character  and  personality;  the  composer  has  passed  thoroughly  beyond 
the  highly  stylized  concerto  forms  that  he  inherited,  forms  that  straitjacketed  so  many 
other  composers. 

In  February  Mozart  had  written  a  concerto,  K.449  in  E-flat,  for  his  pupil  Barbara 
Ployer  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  be  played  by  strings  alone,  simply  omitting  the  wind 
parts.  This  made  it  practical  for  home  use,  accompanied  by  an  ensemble  as  small  as  a 
string  quartet,  but  of  course  it  meant  that  Mozart  was  unable  to  make  use  of  those 
varied  touches  of  woodwind  color  that  are  so  cherishable  in  his  music. 

The  next  three  concertos  (K.450  in  B-flat,  K.451  in  D,  and  K.453  in  G)  were  com- 
pleted on  March  15,  March  22,  and  April  12,  respectively,  and  they  were  clearly  de- 
signed for  the  large  concert  hall  with  a  complete  orchestral  complement.  They  begin 
the  series  of  "symphonic"  concertos  that  runs  through  the  rest  of  Mozart's  output. 
The  composer  referred  to  the  first  two  of  these  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  his  father  in 
May,  remarking  that  they  are  designed  "to  make  the  performer  sweat."  Certainly  the 
virtuosic  element  is  vital  in  the  solo  part,  but  equally  important  is  Mozart's  newfound 
ability  to  reconcile  virtuosity  for  its  own  sake  with  a  rich  variety  of  thematic  material 
arranged  in  a  satisfactory  symphonic  structure. 

The  D  major  concerto,  K.451,  has  long  been  the  least-performed  of  these  works, 
probably  because  Mozart  here  was  so  stingy  (relatively  speaking)  in  his  normally 
lavish  supply  of  melodies.  He  seems  determined  instead  to  concentrate  his  attention 
on  a  relatively  small  number  of  ideas,  and  for  once  he  does  not  even  give  the  soloist  a 
new  tune  all  his  own  after  the  orchestra  has  played  its  ritornello;  the  pianist  must 
simply  work  with  the  material  already  at  hand.  In  itself,  this  is  certainly  not  a  fault;  it 
may  represent  some  kind  of  homage  to  Haydn,  whose  normal  approach  was  to  work 
his  material  single-mindedly,  but  with  extraordinary  imagination.  The  fact  that 
Mozart  was  at  this  time  about  halfway  through  the  composition  of  the  six  "Haydn 
quartets,"  whose  approach  was  strongly  influenced  by  the  older  master's  string  quar- 
tet writing,  may  lend  credence  to  the  hypothesis.  To  make  up  for  the  limited  number 
of  themes,  though,  Mozart  offers  brilliant  sonorities.  The  orchestra  includes  trumpets 
and  drums,  thus  providing  a  richer  and  more  festive  sound — especially  in  the  "normal" 
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trumpet  key  of  D  major — than  had  been  the  case  in  the  more  softly  scored  previous 
concerto. 

The  music  is  more  spacious,  too,  growing  from  a  heroic  quickmarch,  the  stylized 
dotted  march  rhythm  that  seems  to  have  obsessed  Mozart  in  those  days  (though  each 
time  he  used  it,  in  successive  concertos,  the  result  was  fresh  and  varied).  Here,  with 
trumpets  and  drums  seconding  the  rest  of  the  orchestra,  the  opening  gesture  of  the 
first  movement  is  truly  martial,  though  the  trumpets  drop  out  for  the  contrasting 
material,  allowing  the  woodwinds  their  opportunity  for  cheerful  dialogue  with  the 
strings.  A  striking  idea  with  syncopated  chromatic  lines  in  the  violins  over  a  heavy 
tread  in  the  basses  eventually  leads  to  the  ritornello's  closing  gesture,  marked  by  the 
return  of  the  trumpets.  The  soloist,  once  he  has  entered,  reinterprets  all  of  these 
ideas  in  his  own  terms,  with  a  particularly  delicious  interplay  of  piano  and  woodwinds 
in  the  place  of  the  earlier  woodwinds  and  strings.  The  development  is  relatively  short, 
but  the  recapitulation  is  striking  in  that,  except  for  its  first  phrases,  it  is  almost  entirely 
to  be  played  softly;  everything  heard  at  a  forte  dynamic  in  the  opening  is  here  piano, 
thus  allowing  the  return  of  the  opening  quickmarch  in  the  coda  to  be  that  much  more 
powerful. 

The  slow  movement  is  a  songlike  rondo,  with  the  opening  theme  alternating  with 
two  other  ideas  in  an  ABACA  pattern,  followed  by  a  coda.  When  Mozart  sent  the 
three  big  concertos  to  his  family  in  Salzburg,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  his  father 
and  sister  Nannerl  would  tell  him  which  one  they  liked  best.  Nannerl  pointed  out 
something  that  was  not  to  her  liking  in  the  C  section  of  this  movement;  she  felt  the 
piano  part  to  be  too  bare.  On  June  12  her  brother  wrote  home,  agreeing  that  there 
was  something  missing,  adding  "I  will  supply  the  deficiency  as  soon  as  possible  and 
send  it  with  the  cadenzas."  Fortunately  Mozart's  second  version,  a  more  richly  elabo- 
rated treatment  of  the  same  material,  survives,  giving  us  a  precise  example  of  how  he 
would  ornament  a  very  simple  melodic  line  in  a  slow  movement  like  this. 

The  finale  is  an  exuberant  sonata  rondo  that  is  generally  described  as  Haydnesque, 
built  on  two  principal  ideas  alternated  and  developed.  The  most  charming  surprise  of 
this  witty  and  delightful  movement  is  the  soloist's  decision,  after  the  cadenza,  to  con- 
vert all  the  tunes  of  the  movement  from  2/4  time  into  3/8,  and  the  orchestra  follows 
along  with  sparkling  good  humor. 

— S.L. 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 
Symphony  No.  39  in  E-flat,  K.543 

Mozart  completed  his  Symphony  No.  39  in  E-flat,  K.543,  on  June  26, 1788.  That  summer  also 
saw  the  completion  of  his  symphonies  40  and  41,  all  three  probably  for  a  series  of  subscription 
concerts  that  seem  not  to  have  taken  place.  The  dates  of  the  first  performances  for  all  three  are  not 
known.  Henry  C.  Timm  gave  the  first  American  performance  of  K.543  on  January  9,  1847,  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  at  the  Apollo  Rooms.  The  Symphony  No.  39  is  scored  for 
flute,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

From  time  to  time  in  the  history  of  music  we  are  confronted  with  a  case  of  such 
astonishing  fluency  and  speed  of  composition  that  we  can  only  marvel:  Handel  com- 
posing his  Messiah  almost  in  less  time  than  it  would  take  a  copyist  to  write  it  out,  then, 
after  taking  a  week  off,  beginning  the  composition  of  his  dramatic  oratorio  Samson, 
also  completed  in  less  than  a  month;  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  turning  out  church  can- 
tatas that  were  planned,  composed,  rehearsed,  and  performed  all  between  one  Sun- 
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day  and  the  next  for  week  after  week  during  his  first  years  in  Leipzig;  Mozart  writing 
his  Linz  Symphony,  K.425,  "at  breakneck  speed,"  in  a  matter  of  days,  because  the 
opportunity  for  a  performance  arose  suddenly  when  he  was  traveling  and  he  had  no 
other  symphony  at  hand.  But  few  examples  of  such  high-voltage  composition  are  as 
impressive  as  Mozart's  feat  in  the  summer  of  1788,  composing  his  last  three  sym- 
phonies (along  with  a  fair  number  of  smaller  pieces)  in  something  under  two  months. 

In  the  case  of  these  symphonies,  our  awe  stems  not  so  much  from  the  sheer  speed 
with  which  notes  were  put  down  on  paper  or  even  from  the  evident  mastery  displayed 
in  the  finished  works,  but  rather  from  the  extraordinary  range  of  mood  and  character 
here  represented.  We'd  be  hard  put  to  find  three  more  strikingly  varied  works  from 
the  pen  of  a  single  composer;  how  much  more  miraculous  it  is,  then,  that  they  were 
written  almost  at  one  sitting,  and  not  in  the  happiest  of  circumstances. 

By  June  1788  Mozart  had  entered  on  the  long,  steady  decline  of  his  fortunes  that 
culminated  in  his  death,  at  age  thirty-five,  three-and-a-half  years  later.  Gone  were  the 
heady  days  of  1784,  when  his  music  was  in  constant  demand  in  Vienna  (during  one 
hectic  eleven-day  period,  he  gave  ten  concerts!)  and  he  was  writing  a  sheaf  of  piano 
concertos  and  other  works.  That  was,  perhaps,  the  happiest  year  of  his  life,  certainly 
the  most  remunerative.  But  he  seems  to  have  been  the  sort  of  openhanded  and  gener- 
ous type  who  could  never  stop  spending  money  faster  than  he  earned  it,  and  when 
the  Viennese  public  found  other  novelties  for  their  amusement,  Mozart's  star  began 
to  fall.  He  had  hoped  to  obtain  financial  stability  through  the  performance  of  his 
operas,  but  The  Marriage  of  Figaro  achieved  only  nine  performances  during  its  season 
in  the  repertory  (1786),  partly,  at  least,  because  other,  more  influentially  placed  com- 
posers had  their  own  fish  to  fry  and  were  not  interested  in  supporting  Mozart.  Then 
came  Don  Giovanni,  composed  for  the  citizens  of  Prague  who  had  taken  Figaro  com- 
pletely to  their  hearts.  Although  it  was  a  sensation  in  Prague  in  the  fall  of  1787,  the 
first  Vienna  performances  the  following  spring  did  not  attract  enough  attention;  the 
piece  was  simply  too  serious  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  court.  Neither  opera,  then,  had 
much  improved  the  Mozart  family  exchequer,  and  by  early  June  1788,  only  weeks 
after  the  Vienna  performance  of  Don  Giovanni,  Mozart  was  forced  to  write  to  his  friend 
and  fellow  Mason,  Michael  Puchberg,  requesting  the  loan  of  100  gulden.  Again  on 
June  17  he  needed  money  to  pay  his  landlord  and  asked  Puchberg  for  a  few  hundred 
gulden  more  "until  tomorrow."  Yet  again  on  the  27th  he  wrote  to  Puchberg  to  thank 
him  for  the  money  so  freely  lent  him,  but  also  to  report  that  he  needed  still  more  and 
did  not  know  where  to  turn  for  it. 

It  is  clear  from  these  letters  that  Mozart  was  in  serious  financial  difficulty  (a  situa- 
tion that  scarcely  ever  changed  again  for  the  rest  of  his  life).  How  astonishing,  then, 
to  realize  that  between  the  last  two  letters  cited  he  composed  the  Symphony  No.  39; 
this,  the  most  lyrical  of  the  final  three  symphonies,  gives  no  hint  of  the  composer's 
distraught  condition  (thus  eloquently  disproving  the  old  romantic  fallacy  that  a  com- 
poser's music  was  little  more  than  a  reflection  of  his  state  of  mind). 

Mozart's  attempt  to  improve  his  family's  situation  during  this  difficult  summer  is 
clearly  apparent  in  the  "minor"  works  he  was  composing  along  with  the  three  sym- 
phonies. They  are  all  either  educational  pieces,  which  could  serve  students  well,  or 
small  and  easy  compositions  that  might  be  expected  to  have  a  good  sale  when  pub- 
lished. But  it  is  hardly  likely  that  Mozart  would  have  composed  three  whole  sym- 
phonies at  a  time  when  he  was  in  desperate  financial  straits  if  he  didn't  have  some 
hope  of  using  them  in  a  practical  way  to  support  his  family.  His  first  letter  to  Puchberg 
referred  to  "concerts  in  the  Casino,"  from  which  he  hoped  to  obtain  subscription 
money  in  order  to  repay  his  debts.  Probably  he  wrote  all  three  of  the  symphonies  with 
the  aim  of  introducing  them  at  his  own  concerts.  But,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  concerts 
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never  in  fact  took  place;  we  can  only  be  grateful  that  the  symphonies  were  composed 
in  any  case. 

Mozart  entered  the  opening  measures  of  the  Symphony  No.  39  into  his  thematic 
catalogue  on  June  26,  1788;  on  the  same  day  he  entered  "a  little  march,"  the  famous 
C  major  piano  sonata  "for  beginners,"  and  an  adagio  introduction  for  string  quartet 
to  precede  the  C  minor  fugue  that  he  had  already  composed.  The  last  entry  before 
June  26  in  the  thematic  catalogue  is  that  of  a  piano  trio  in  E  major  (K.542)  noted  on 
June  22.  It  seems  hardly  likely  that  even  Mozart  composed  an  entire  large  symphony 
plus  other  tidbits  in  just  four  days.  More  likely,  all  the  works  had  been  in  progress  for 
some  time  and  were  simply  finished  more  or  less  together. 

Clarinets  were  relatively  new  in  the  symphony  orchestra  (although  long  since  a 
standard  component  of  Mozart's  opera  orchestra),  and  it  was  by  no  means  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  they  would  be  included.  Mozart's  conscious  choice  of  clarinets  instead 
o/oboes  produces  a  gentler  woodwind  sonority  especially  appropriate  to  the  rather 
autumnal  lyricism  of  the  Symphony  No.  39. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  stately  slow  introduction  with  dotted  rhythms 
providing  a  nervous  background  for  scale  figures  (which  recur  in  the  body  of  the 
movement),  culminating  in  a  grindingly  dissonant  appoggiatura.  Just  as  we  seem 
about  to  settle  onto  the  dominant,  ready  to  begin  the  Allegro,  the  activity  decelerates 
and  we  are  confronted  with  a  stark,  hushed  chromatic  figure  recalling  some  of  the 
"uncanny"  moments  in  Don  Giovanni.  The  melodic  line  of  the  introduction  only  comes 
to  a  close  in  the  opening  phrase  of  the  smiling  Allegro  theme  in  the  violins  (with 
echoes  in  horns  and  bassoons),  a  calm  pastoral  scene  following  the  tension  of  the 
preceding  passage.  The  development  section  is  one  of  the  shortest  in  any  Mozart 
symphony,  never  moving  far  afield  harmonically.  Following  a  passage  on  the  nearby 
key  of  A-flat,  a  vigorous  modulation  seems  to  be  leading  to  C  minor,  but  at  the  last 
moment  a  wonderful  woodwind  extension  brings  it  around  to  the  home  key  and 
ushers  in  the  recapitulation. 

The  slow  movement,  in  A-flat,  opens  with  deceptive  simplicity;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  richly 
detailed  movement,  with  progressive  elaborations  of  the  material  throughout.  Among 
these  delicious  moments  are  the  woodwind  additions  to  the  main  material  in  the 
strings  at  the  recapitulation  of  the  opening  theme.  The  main  theme  ends  with  a 
momentary  turn  to  the  minor  just  before  the  cadence;  at  the  corresponding  point  in 
the  recapitulation,  this  generates  a  surprising  but  completely  logical  passage  in  C-flat 
minor  (written,  however,  as  B  minor)  before  the  imitative  woodwind  theme  returns  in 
the  tonic.  The  hearty  minuet  provides  a  strong  contrast  to  the  delicacies  of  the 
Andante;  its  Trio  features  a  clarinet  solo  with  little  echoes  from  the  flute. 

The  finale  is  often  called  the  most  Haydnesque  movement  Mozart  ever  wrote, 
largely  because  it  is  nearly  monothematic.  The  principal  theme,  beginning  with  a 
group  of  scurrying  sixteenth-notes  followed  by  a  hiccup,  produces  a  series  of  motives 
that  carry  the  bulk  of  the  discourse.  The  scurrying  turn  reappears  alone  or  in  combi- 
nations, turning  to  unexpected  keys  after  a  sudden  silence;  the  "hiccup"  often  comes 
as  a  separate  response  from  the  woodwinds  to  the  rushing  figure  in  the  strings. 

— S.L. 
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Week  7 


ARTISTS 


Yo-Yo  Ma 

Acclaimed  both  as  soloist  and  for  his  ensemble  playing,  Yo-Yo  Ma  has 
appeared  with  eminent  conductors  and  orchestras  throughout  the 
world.  Deeply  committed  to  the  vast  chamber  music  literature,  Mr.  Ma 
has  recently  performed  and  recorded  the  Faure  and  Brahms  piano 
quartets  and  the  Brahms  string  sextets  with  several  distinguished 
colleagues.  His  partnership  with  Emanuel  Ax  has  produced  recordings 
of  cello  sonatas  by  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Strauss,  Britten,  Rachmaninoff, 
and  Prokofiev.  Messrs.  Ma  and  Ax  also  give  trio  performances  with 
Isaac  Stern,  with  whom  they  have  recorded  the  Shostakovich  Piano 
Trio  No.  2.  An  exclusive  Sony  Classical  recording  artist,  Mr.  Ma  re- 
ceived his  sixth  Grammy  this  past  February,  for  his  recording  of  the  Brahms  piano  quartets 
with  Isaac  Stern,  Jaime  Laredo,  and  Mr.  Ax.  His  latest  recording,  Hush,  is  a  collaboration  with 
Bobby  McFerrin.  Future  plans  include  a  re-recording  of  the  Brahms  cello  sonatas  with  Mr.  Ax, 
and  a  coupling  of  Prokofiev's  Sinfonia  concertante  and  Tchaikovsky's  Rococo  Variations  with  Lorin 
Maazel  and  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony.  Mr.  Ma  devotes  a  considerable  amount  of  time  to  teach- 
ing, spending  part  of  each  summer  atTanglewood,  where,  besides  performing  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  in  chamber  ensembles,  he  works  closely  with  students  at  theTanglewood  Music 
Center.  His  experiences  as  both  teacher  and  performer  atTanglewood  in  1989  were  chronicled 
in  a  two-part  documentary  seen  on  the  Arts  &  Entertainment  Network  and  BBC  Television. 
Mr.  Ma  recently  performed  Bach's  complete  suites  for  unaccompanied  cello,  which  he  has 
recorded  for  Sony  Classical,  in  a  single  evening  as  part  of  Carnegie  Hall's  hundredth-anniver- 
sary celebration,  as  well  as  appearing  in  the  Hall's  gala  anniversary  concert.  This  past  spring  he 
joined  pianists  Peter  Serkin  and  Emanuel  Ax  in  Munich,  for  a  project  that  included  music  of 
Peter  Lieberson.  Born  in  Paris  in  1955  to  Chinese  parents,  Yo-Yo  Ma  began  his  cello  studies 
with  his  father  at  four;  he  later  studied  with  Janos  Scholtz  and  at  Juilliard  with  the  late  Leonard 
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Rose.  Mr.  Ma  has  appeared  frequently  with  the  Boston  Symphony  since  his  debut  in  February 
1983;  he  has  recorded  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  and  the  Schoenberg/Monn  Cello  Concerto  with 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  for  Sony  Classical. 


Keisuke  Wakao 

Keisuke  Wakao  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  its  assistant 
principal  oboist  in  the  fall  of  1990;  he  had  previously  been  a  member 
of  the  New  World  Symphony  since  its  inaugural  season.  A  native  of 
Tokyo,  Mr.  Wakao  received  his  performance  diploma  from  the  Manhat- 
tan School  of  Music,  where  he  served  on  the  faculty  following  his 
graduation  in  1987.  He  performed  with  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic 
under  Seiji  Ozawa  in  1985  and  made  his  concert  debut  performing 
j^    tj^t  m  Mozart's  Oboe  Concerto  with  the  Tokyo  Symphony  Orchestra  under 

^OJ^,  Kazuyoshi  Akiyama  in  the  summer  of  1989.  Mr.  Wakao  studied  with 

tijf«£\  Joseph  Robinson,  principal  oboist  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  with 

whom  he  gave  a  joint  recital  in  Tokyo  in  1984.  While  a  Fellow  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
in  1984  and  1987  he  studied  with  Alfred  Genovese  and  Ralph  Gomberg.  A  finalist  in  the  1988 
Lucarelli  International  Oboe  Competition  at  Carnegie  Hall,  Mr.  Wakao  started  the  Keisuke 
Wakao  Oboe  Camp  in  Tokyo  in  1988  and  is  currently  on  the  faculty  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music. 


Laura  Park 


A  native  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Laura  Park  joined  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  as  assistant  concertmaster  in  August  1991.  From  1984 
until  1991  she  was  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Ms.  Park 
attended  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  where  her  principal  teachers 
and  coaches  included  Jascha  Brodsky,  Arnold  Steinhardt,  and  Felix 
Galimir.  She  has  been  active  during  past  summers  at  the  Meadow- 
mount  School,  Aspen  Festival,  Taos  Chamber  Music  Festival,  and 
Marlboro  Festival.  Ms.  Park  has  been  soloist  with  orchestras  in  various 
cities,  including  the  Seoul  Philharmonic  and  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra. She  is  currently  a  faculty  member  at  the  Boston  Conservatory  and 
the  Walnut  Hill  School. 


Burton  Fine 

BSO  principal  violist  Burton  Fine  joined  the  orchestra  as  a  second 
violinist  in  1963  after  nine  years  as  a  research  chemist  at  the  National 
Space  and  Aeronautics  Administration's  Lewis  Research  Center  in 
Cleveland.  He  auditioned  for  and  won  his  present  Boston  Symphony 
position  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  year  with  the  orchestra.  Born 
in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Fine  studied  violin  for  four  years  with  Ivan  Gala- 
mian  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  before  moving  to  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  earned  a  B.A.  in  chemistry;  he  also  holds  a 
doctoral  degree  in  chemistry,  from  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology. 
Mr.  Fine  has  appeared  frequently  as  soloist  on  viola  and  viola  d'amore 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  and  other  musical  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  northeastern  United  States.  He  teaches  viola  and  chamber  music  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music;  during  the  summer  he  teaches  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  and  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute.  Mr.  Fine  has  performed,  toured,  and 
recorded  extensively  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players.  He  is  the  featured  violist 
on  the  CBS  release  of  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  with  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  has  been  featured  in  chamber  music  record- 
ings on  the  CRI,  Northeastern,  and  Gunmar  labels.  With  his  wife,  harpist  Susan  Miron,  and 
BSO  flutist  Fenwick  Smith,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Melisande  Trio. 
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Robert  Barnes 

Violist  Robert  Barnes  was  born  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  grew  up 
in  Detroit,  Michigan.  He  began  studying  violin  when  he  was  five  and 
gained  extensive  chamber  music  experience  from  his  earliest  years, 
both  with  his  musician-parents  and  as  a  student  of  Michael  Bistritzky. 
As  a  young  man  he  attended  the  summer  program  at  Interlochen  and 
the  Congress  of  Strings  in  Puerto  Rico.  In  1961,  while  a  freshman  at 
Wayne  State  University,  Mr.  Barnes  joined  the  Detroit  Symphony 
Orchestra  as  a  violinist.  In  1966,  after  performing  chamber  music  as  a 
violist,  he  decided  to  take  up  the  viola  permanently;  he  played  his  last 
year  in  the  Detroit  Symphony  as  a  member  of  the  viola  section.  Mr. 
Barnes  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1967.  He  has  continued  to  be  active  in 
chamber  music  in  various  ensembles,  including  the  Cambridge  and  Francesco  string  quartets 
and  the  contemporary  music  group  Collage,  and  he  has  performed  numerous  times  on  WGBH 
radio.  In  1984  he  joined  with  BSO  colleagues  Sheila  Fiekowsky,  violin,  and  Ronald  Feldman, 
cello,  to  form  the  Copley  String  Trio.  Mr.  Barnes  has  also  taught  extensively  throughout  his 
career.  Besides  maintaining  a  class  of  private  students,  he  has  coached  viola  students  and 
chamber  groups  at  Lowell  State  College,  Brown  University,  Wellesley  College,  and  the  Boston 
University  Tanglewood  Institute. 


Martha  Babcock 

Martha  Babcock  is  assistant  principal  cellist  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  principal  cellist  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  with 
which  she  has  appeared  as  soloist.  Ms.  Babcock  joined  the  BSO  in  1973 
and  was  appointed  to  her  current  position  in  1982.  Also  active  as  a 
soloist  and  chamber  musician,  she  has  been  featured  on  radio  pro- 
grams throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  on  the  NPR  and 
CBC  networks.  Born  in  Freeport,  Illinois,  Ms.  Babcock  began  studying 
the  cello  when  she  was  nine  and  first  appeared  as  soloist  with  orchestra 
at  fourteen.  A  cum  laude  graduate  of  Radcliffe  College,  where  she  was 
principal  cellist  of  the  Harvard-Radcliffe  Orchestra,  she  studied  cello 
with  Lowell  Creitz  and  Aldo  Parisot.  While  attending  graduate  school  at  Boston  University's 
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School  for  the  Arts  she  studied  with  George  Neikrug.  Winner  of  the  Piatigorsky  Prize  while  a 
Fellow  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  in  1972,  she  began  her  professional  career  as  a  cellist  at 
age  nineteen,  when  she  was  the  youngest  member  of  the  Montreal  Symphony  Orchestra.  Ms. 
Babcock  was  a  member  of  the  Fine  Arts  Trio  of  New  England  and  has  also  appeared  with  the 
contemporary  chamber  music  ensemble  Collage  and  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players,  with  which  she  has  recorded  Dvorak's  string  sextet.  She  has  also  recorded  chamber 
works  of  Irwin  Bazelon  and  Leonard  Rosenman  for  CRI,  and  a  duo  by  Rebecca  Clarke  for 
Northeastern  Records. 


Robert  Spano 

Appointed  an  assistant  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
beginning  with  the  1990-91  season,  Robert  Spano  is  currently  music 
director  of  the  Opera  Theater  at  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  a  position 
he  assumed  in  1989.  From  1985  to  1989  he  was  director  of  orchestras 
and  conductor  of  opera  at  Bowling  Green  University  in  Ohio.  Mr. 
Spano  is  a  graduate  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  where  he  studied 
violin,  piano,  composition,  and  conducting,  and  was  the  recipient  of 
numerous  awards,  including  the  Louis  Sudler  Prize  in  the  Arts  and  the 
M^  jM^  Rudolf  Serkin  Award.  He  continued  his  conducting  studies  at  the 

ridH  W\.  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  with  Max  Rudolf.  An  active  chamber  musi- 

cian, Mr.  Spano  has  appeared  with  the  Smithsonian  Chamber  Players  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at 
Carnegie  Recital  Hall,  and  at  Suntory  Hall  in  Tokyo.  He  has  appeared  as  guest  conductor  with 
the  Baltimore  Symphony,  Ohio  Light  Opera,  the  Omaha  Symphony,  the  New  Hampshire 
Music  Festival,  and  at  the  University  of  Southern  California.  Mr.  Spano  first  conducted  sub- 
scription concerts  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  February  1991.  In  November  1991 
he  made  his  Philadelphia  Orchestra  debut,  substituting  at  short  notice  for  the  ailing  Klaus 
Tennstedt.  Later  the  same  season  he  made  debut  appearances  with  the  Toronto  Symphony, 
the  Columbus  Symphony,  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Opera  Theatre  of 
St.  Louis. 


John  Nelson 

American  conductor  John  Nelson  is  a  popular  guest  with  the  major 
orchestras  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Recent  recordings  led  by  Mr. 
Nelson  include  Berlioz's  Beatrice  et  Benedict  on  Erato,  Handel's  Semele 
featuring  Kathleen  Battle,  Marilyn  Home,  and  Samuel  Ramey  and  a 
Bach  album  with  Ms.  Battle  and  Itzhak  Perlman,  both  on  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  a  Baroque  album  with  Ms.  Battle  and  Wynton  Marsalis 
on  Sony  Classical,  and  an  all-G6recki  disc  on  Decca/Argo.  One  of  the 
world's  leading  Berlioz  conductors,  Mr.  Nelson  is  currently  completing 
a  project  to  perform  all  of  Berlioz's  music.  His  career  was  launched  in 
1972  with  the  first  New  York  performance  of  Berlioz's  Les  Troyens,  at 
Carnegie  Hall,  leading  to  immediate  engagements  with  the  same  work  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  and  Geneva's  Grand  Theatre.  This  year  he  is  conducting  a  new  production  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini  in  Geneva.  Last  summer  Mr.  Nelson  conducted  more  than  30,000  choristers  in  a  Con- 
cert for  Peace  in  Estonia.  In  1993  he  will  be  the  first  American  to  conduct  a  Requiem  with  the 
Dresden  Staatskapelle  at  the  annual  commemoration  of  the  bombing  of  Dresden  by  the  Allied 
forces.  Mr.  Nelson  has  just  completed  a  ten-year  tenure  as  music  director  of  the  Opera  Theatre 
of  St.  Louis.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Indianapolis  Symphony  for  eleven  years  and  has  also 
been  music  director  of  the  Caramoor  Festival,  principal  conductor  of  the  Orchestre  National 
de  Lyon,  artistic  advisor  to  the  Louisville  Orchestra,  music  director  of  the  Pro  Arte  Chorale 
and  the  Greenwich  Philharmonic,  and  director  of  the  Aspen  Choral  Institute,  of  which  he  was 
the  founder.  John  Nelson  was  born  to  American  missionary  parents  in  Costa  Rica,  where  he 
began  piano  studies  at  six.  He  continued  his  training  at  Wheaton  College,  where  he  won 
awards  in  piano  and  composition,  and  at  the  Juilliard  School.  Mr.  Nelson  made  his  Boston 
Symphony  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1981  and  led  two  programs  here  last  summer. 
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Frederica  von  Stade 

A  noted  interpreter  of  the  bel  canto  and  French  literature,  mezzo- 
soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  is  also  renowned  as  Mozart's  Cherubino, 
Idamante,  and  Sextus  and  Strauss's  Octavian.  Her  career  began  when 
she  received  a  contract  from  Sir  Rudolf  Bing  during  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Auditions.  Since  her  Met  debut  in  1970  she  has  sung  nearly  all 
of  her  important  roles  with  that  company,  as  well  as  with  Lyric  Opera 
of  Chicago,  San  Francisco  Opera,  and  other  leading  American  theaters. 
In  Europe,  new  productions  have  been  mounted  for  her  at  La  Scala, 
Covent  Garden,  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  and  the  Paris  Opera.  When 
La  Scala  and  the  Paris  Opera  visited  the  United  States  during  the 
Bicentennial,  she  was  the  only  American  to  appear  as  a  guest  with  both  companies.  She  is 
invited  regularly  to  appear  with  the  world's  top  orchestras  and  conductors  and  has  made  more 
than  three  dozen  recordings,  including  complete  operas,  aria  albums,  symphonic  works,  solo 
recital  programs,  and  crossover  albums.  She  recently  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  holding  first 
and  second  places  simultaneously  on  the  national  sales  charts,  with  EMI/Angel's  Showboat  and 
Telarc's  The  Sound  of  Music.  Ms.  von  Stade  has  appeared  regularly  on  television,  including 
several  "Live  From  the  Met"  telecasts,  the  Jean-Pierre  Ponnelle  production  of  La  Cenerentola, 
the  holiday  special  "Christmas  with  Flicka,"  and  the  PBS  special  "Flicka  and  Friends."  She 
holds  honorary  doctorates  from  Yale  University,  Boston  University,  the  Georgetown  University 
School  of  Medicine,  and  her  alma  mater,  the  Mannes  School  of  Music.  In  1983  she  was  hon- 
ored at  the  White  House  with  an  award  recognizing  her  significant  contribution  to  the  arts. 
Ms.  von  Stade  made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  October  1977  in  Berlioz's  Beatrice  et  Bene- 
dict; she  has  recorded  Ravel's  Sheherazade,  Berlioz's  Les  Nuits  d'ete,  and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle 
elue  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  for  CBS  Masterworks. 


James  Galway 

Through  his  extensive  tours,  numerous  best-selling  recordings  and 
videos  on  RCA,  and  frequent  television  appearances,  flutist  James 
Galway  has  reached  vast  and  diverse  audiences  worldwide.  His  reper- 
toire ranges  from  Bach  and  Vivaldi  to  contemporary  music,  jazz,  and 
the  Irish  folk  melodies  that  are  his  signature.  Also,  he  has  broadened 
the  flute  repertoire  through  his  many  commissions  from  contemporary 
composers.  Mr.  Galway  keeps  his  artistry  fresh  with  a  mix  of  recitals, 
concerto  appearances,  chamber  music,  and  master  classes.  An  exclusive 
RCA  Victor  artist,  he  has  won  numerous  awards  for  his  many  record- 
i    ings.  Mr.  Galway 's  schedule  this  summer  includes  performances  at 
Blossom,  Ravinia,  andTanglewood.  In  Europe  he  gives  the  world  premiere  of  a  flute  concerto 
by  David  Heath  with  Leonard  Slatkin  and  the  London  Philharmonia,  and  spends  a  week  at 
Ireland's  Adare  Festival.  He  was  special  artist-in-residence  with  the  British  Flute  Society  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music  in  July;  in  August  he  gives  ten  days  of  master  classes  in  Dublin.  His 
1992-93  season  includes  two  tours  of  North  America,  as  well  as  performances  in  Europe  and 
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the  Far  East.  Born  in  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland,  James  Galway  began  serious  musical  training 
on  the  flute  after  mastering  the  pennywhistle.  He  won  three  top  prizes  in  a  local  competition 
at  twelve,  and  continued  his  studies  at  London's  Royal  College  of  Music  and  Guildhall  School, 
the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  with  flutist  Marcel  Moyse.  After  six  years  as  solo  flute  of  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  under  Herbert  von  Karajan,  he  decided  to  establish  a  solo  career;  within  a  year 
he  had  recorded  his  first  four  LPs,  played  more  than  120  concerts,  and  appeared  as  soloist  with 
London's  four  major  orchestras.  Mr.  Galway  made  his  BSO  debut  on  Opening  Night  of  the 
orchestra's  1984-85  subscription  season  and  has  appeared  several  times  atTanglewood  since 
then,  most  recently  last  summer. 

Lincoln  Center's  Mostly  Mozart  Festival  Orchestra 

The  resident  ensemble  of  Lincoln  Center's  renowned  festival,  the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival  Or- 
chestra celebrates  its  twenty-sixth  season  and  the  end  of  the  Mozart  Bicentennial  with  a  return 
engagement  to  Tokyo,  Japan.  Unique  among  America's  leading  summer  festivals  for  its  urban 
setting,  and  distinguished  by  its  diverse  orchestral,  chamber  music,  and  solo  recital  programs, 
the  festival's  national  reputation  has  been  further  enhanced  by  a  number  of  recordings.  Dur- 
ing the  festival  each  July  and  August  the  orchestra  performs  a  minimum  of  four  concerts  each 
week  conducted  by  music  director  Gerard  Schwarz  or  a  guest  conductor,  and  frequently  fea- 
tures one  or  more  guest  soloists.  The  pre-concert  recital  format  allows  audiences  to  hear  the 
evening's  soloists  in  a  brief,  informal  performance  free  of  charge.  From  1981  to  1991  the  orches- 
tra has  annually  brought  a  Mostly  Mozart  season  to  the  Kennedy  Center.  Designed  to  keep 
musical  activity  alive  in  New  York  City  during  the  summer,  the  festival  originated  in  1966  as 
"Midsummer  Serenades:  A  Mozart  Festival,"  and  was  officially  named  "Mostly  Mozart"  in 
1970.  After  devoting  its  first  two  seasons  exclusively  to  the  music  of  Mozart,  the  festival  ex- 
panded its  repertoire  to  include  works  by  Bach,  Handel,  Schubert,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  and 
others.  Among  the  conductors  who  have  made  their  New  York  debuts  with  the  orchestra  are 
Jorge  Mester,  Edo  de  Waart,  David  Zinman,  Charles  Dutoit,  Peter  Maag,  Leonard  Slatkin,  and 
Mario  Bernardi.  Soloists  who  have  been  associated  with  Mostly  Mozart  since  its  early  days 
include  Alicia  de  Larrocha,  Jean-Pierre  Rampal,  Emanuel  Ax,  the  Tokyo  and  Cleveland  string 
quartets,  Yo-Yo  Ma,  and  Richard  Stoltzman.  Those  who  have  made  American  or  New  York 
debuts  with  the  festival  have  included  soprano  Elly  Ameling,  hornist  Hermann  Baumann, 
harpist  Marisa  Robles,  pianists  Anton  Kuerti  and  Mitsuko  Uchida,  and  flutist  James  Galway. 


Gerard  Schwarz 

Gerard  Schwarz  was  appointed  music  advisor  of  Lincoln  Center's 
Mostly  Mozart  Festival  beginning  with  the  1982-83  season  and  was 
named  music  director  in  1984.  In  addition  to  his  appearances  with  the 
Mostly  Mozart  Festival,  he  also  serves  as  principal  conductor  at  New 
Jersey's  Waterloo  Festival.  He  has  just  completed  his  ninth  season  as 
music  director  of  the  Seattle  Symphony,  and  his  fifteenth  as  music 
director  of  the  New  York  Chamber  Symphony.  Mr.  Schwarz  began  his 
conducting  career  in  1966,  as  music  director  for  the  Erick  Hawkins 
Dance  Company.  He  was  appointed  music  director  of  the  Eliot  Feld 
Dance  Company  in  1972  and  music  director  of  the  Waterloo  Festival 
four  years  later.  His  performances  there  led  to  his  appointment  as  music  director  of  the  New 
York  Chamber  Symphony  when  it  was  formed  the  following  year.  In  1978  Mr.  Schwarz  became 
music  director  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  Orchestra,  a  post  he  held  for  eight  years.  In  1981 
he  established  the  "Music  Today"  contemporary  music  series  at  New  York  City's  Merkin  Hall, 
serving  as  music  director  through  the  1988-89  season.  Mr.  Schwarz  made  his  operatic  conduct- 
ing debut  with  Washington  Opera,  with  Mozart's  Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail.  In  1983  he  led 
the  American  premiere  of  Wagner's  Das  Liebesverbot  at  the  Waterloo  Festival.  His  extensive 
recording  projects,  primarily  with  the  Seattle  Symphony  and  for  the  Delos  label,  include  both 
new  and  standard  repertoire,  with  an  important  focus  on  the  works  of  twentieth-century  Amer- 
ican composers.  During  the  1991-92  season,  Mr.  Schwarz's  appearances  as  guest  conductor 
have  taken  him  to  Seattle  Opera  for  Fidelio,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  for  a  Mozart  Bicen- 
tennial concert,  the  Orchestre  National  of  France  for  the  French  premiere  of  Elgar's  The  Dream 
ofGerontius,  the  Minnesota  Orchestra,  the  Gothenburg  Symphony  for  Bruckner's  Fifth  Sym- 
phony, and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  His  many  honors  include  the  1989  Ditson  Conductor's 
Award  from  Columbia  University. 
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Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Born  in  1958  in  Siberia,  Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar  is  associate  concert- 
master  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  concertmaster  of  the 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra.  Ms.  Smirnova-Sajfar  started  playing  the  violin 
at  the  age  of  six  and  graduated  in  1981  from  the  Tchaikovsky  Conserva- 
tory in  Moscow,  where  she  studied  with  Eugenia  Chugaeva.  Upon 
completing  her  studies  she  moved  to  Zagreb,  where  she  soon  became 
concertmaster  of  the  Zagreb  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  the  youngest 
concertmaster  in  the  history  of  that  ensemble.  While  in  Zagreb,  Ms. 
Smirnova-Sajfar  won  acclaim  for  her  numerous  solo  recitals  and  solo 
appearances  with  the  Zagreb  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  the  Slovene 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  the  Zagreb  Soloists,  and  the  Dubrovnik  City  Orchestra,  among 
others.  She  has  also  appeared  with  orchestras  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  has  concertized  in 
Czechoslovakia,  West  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Great  Britain.  A  Bronze  Medalist  in  the  1985 
Queen  Elisabeth  Competition  in  Brussels,  Ms.  Smirnova-Sajfar  performs  regularly  at  the 
Dubrovnik  Summer  Festival  and  is  a  laureate  of  the  annual  award  of  the  Croatian  Musicians 
Association  for  1988,  "MilkaTrnina."  In  November  1986  she  made  her  acclaimed  American 
recital  debut  at  Jordan  Hall  with  a  benefit  performance  for  Project  STEP  (String  Training  and 
Educational  Program  for  Minority  Students).  She  has  performed  regularly  as  concerto  soloist 
with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  and  many  New  England  orchestras,  as  well  as  in  California  and 
North  Carolina.  In  November  1989  she  made  her  first  BSO  appearances  as  a  concerto  soloist 
during  the  orchestra's  subscription  season.  Ms.  Smirnova-Sajfar  has  recorded  for  Jugoton  and 
has  been  a  lecturer  at  the  Music  Academy  in  Zagreb.  She  now  makes  her  home  in  Newton  with 
her  husband  Miljenko  Sajfar,  who  was  principal  cellist  of  the  Zagreb  Philharmonic,  and  their  son. 


Rudolf  Firkusny 

Celebrating  his  eightieth  birthday  this  year,  Rudolf  Firkusny  comes 
from  a  richly  varied  background  of  Czechoslovak  and  Central  Euro- 
pean musical  traditions,  including  studies  with  Leos Janacek  and  Artur 
Schnabel.  Hailed  for  his  masterful  performances  of  the  classic,  roman- 
tic, and  early-twentieth-century  repertoires,  he  is  also  considered  the 
world's  foremost  exponent  of  Czech  music  and  has  championed  the 
works  of  Smetana,  Dvorak,  Janacek,  and  Martinu  throughout  his 
career.  His  recent  BMG/RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  recording  of  the  Dvorak 
piano  concerto  and  two  works  by  Janacek  was  named  "Best  of  the 
Month"  by  Stereo  Review  in  August  1992.  In  October  1991  Mr.  Firkusny 
was  awarded  the  Order  of  T.G.  Masaryk,  First  Class,  the  highest  civilian  honor  bestowed  by  the 
Czech  government;  the  award  is  named  for  Czechoslovakia's  first  president,  who  sponsored 
Mr.  Firkusny 's  initial  trips  abroad  in  the  1930s  to  establish  his  international  career.  Active  on 
the  international  scene  for  more  than  six  decades,  Mr.  Firkusny  has  performed  regularly  on 
five  continents  in  recital  and  as  soloist  with  the  major  symphony  orchestras  and  with  many  of 
this  century's  legendary  conductors.  His  chamber  music  collaborators  have  included  such 
distinguished  artists  as  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  William  Primrose,  Lynn  Harrell,  and  the  Juilliard 
Quartet.  His  recent  recordings  for  the  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  label  include  Martinu's  three  cello 
sonatas  with  Janos  Starker  and  a  Czech  song  recital  with  soprano  Gabriela  Benackova.  In  May 
1990  Mr.  Firkusny  returned  to  perform  in  Czechoslovakia  for  the  first  time  in  forty-four  years, 
ending  his  self-imposed  exile  and  acknowledging  the  trumph  of  democracy;  he  has  since  made 
regular  trips  back  to  his  native  country  to  perform,  record,  and  receive  numerous  honors. 
Rudolf  Firkusny  lives  with  his  family  in  New  York,  where  he  teaches  a  limited  number  of  ad- 
vanced students  at  the  Juilliard  School. 
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Lincoln  Center's  Mostly  Mozart  Festival  Orchestra 

26th  Summer  Season 

Gerard  Schwarz,  Music  Director 


Violins 

Charles  Haupt,  Concertmaster 

Richard  Rood,  Principal 

Martin  Agee 

Ruth  Buffington 

Martha  Caplin 

Robert  Chausow 

Katsuko  Esaki 

Michael  Gillette 

Simon  James 

Abram  Kaptsan 

Ira  Lieberman 

Barbara  Long 

Marina  Markov 

Mitchell  Stern 

Dorothy  Strahl 

John  Weller 

Carol  Zeavin 


Violas 

Arthur  Granick,  Principal 

Stephanie  Fricker 

Linda  Moss 

Jack  Rosenberg 

Susan  Sussman 


Cellos 

Eric  Bartlett,  Principal 
Scott  Ballantyne 
Alvin  McCall 
Martin  Ormandy 

Basses 

Timothy  Cobb,  Principal 
Joseph  Bongiorno 
Judith  Sugarman 

Flutes 

Scott  Goff,  Principal 

Katherine  Fink 

Oboes 

Randall  Ellis,  Principal 

Jane  Cochran 

Clarinets 

Joseph  Rabbai,  Principal 

Paul  Gallo 

Bassoons 

Loren  Glickman,  Principal 

Mark  Popkin 


Horns 

Paul  Ingraham,  Principal 
Richard  Hagen 

Trumpets 

Neil  Balm,  Principal 
Lee  Soper 

Timpani 

David  Punto,  Principal 

Orchestra  Manager 
Michele  A.  Balm 

Personnel  Manager 
Loren  Glickman 

Librarian 
Richard  VS.  Lee 


Lincoln  Center's  Mostly  Mozart  Festival  Staff 


William  W.  Lockwood 
Festival  Director 


Robert  van  Leer 

Assistant  to  Directors 


Frederick  W.  Noonan 
Associate  Director 

Michele  A.  Balm 

Festival  Production  I  Orchestra  Manager 

Hanako  Yamaguchi 
Program  Coordinator 


Tanya  Felkel 
Susan  London 
Christina  Littlejohn 
Grace  Yamamoto 
Festival  Interns 
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GOURMET 
COFFEE 

Coffee  as  it  Was  Meant  to  Be 


Dui  jour: 


For  information  about  our 

specialty  coffees,  call  toll  free 

1-800-645-4515. 

We  are  pleased  to  support  Tanglewood  by 

donating  the  gourmet  coffee  served  at  the 

Seranak  Supper  Club,  the  Highwood  Club  and 

the  Tent  Club. 
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THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  contributors  for  their  generous  support  during 
the  1991-92  season.  These  very  special  patrons  have  each  donated  S  1,500  or  more  to  the  Tanglewood  Annual 
Fund,  the  Tanglewood  Business  Annual  Fund,  or  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Capital  gifts  to  the  new 
Concert  Hall  and  Tanglewood  Music  Center  are  recognized  elsewhere  in  the  program  book.  This  roster 
acknowledges  contributions  received  since  September  1,  1991. 


TANGLEWOOD  ANNUAL  FUND 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 
Ms.  Janet  Adams  and 

Mr.  James  Oberschmidt 
Mrs.  Sidney  Albert 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Atkin 
CarlissY.  Baldwin  and 

Randolph  G.  Hawthorne 
Mrs.  Rose  Barell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  Berger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Bernstein 
Harriet  and  Bernard  Bernstein 
Ann  and  Neal  Blackmarr 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Bloom 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  R.  Braus 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Brenner 
Ann  and  Richard  Brown 
Ms.  Sandra  L.  Brown 
Mrs.  Karl  Burack 
Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick 
Joseph  and  Phyllis  Cohen 
Mrs.  A.  WerkCook 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Cornelio 
Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channing  Dichter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Downs 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Edelson 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  M.  Falik 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Nancy  Fitzpatrick  and  Lincoln  Russell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  E.  Fowler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Fraser 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
PriscillaH.  Garlock,  M.D. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  R.  Ginsberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Golber 
Carol  R.  and  Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Joan  and  Richard  Goodkind 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerson  Gordon 
Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kermit  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Gordon 
Charlotte  and  Sheldon  Gross 
Klaus  and  Bobbie  Hallig 
Jerome  P.  Harkins  and 

Farha-Joyce  Haboucha 
William  B.Harris 
William  R.  Harris 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W  Hatch 
Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 
Selma  and  George  Hillman 
Drs.  Joan  and  Jerome  Hoffman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Housholder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  R.  Humes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 
Charles  H.  Jenkins,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Jerome 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kaiser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Kalmanoff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Y.  Kapiloff 
Selma  and  Walter  Kaye 
Mr.  Arthur  Kaufman 
Monsignor  Leo  A.  Kelty 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F.  Kilmer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Kimmel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Kleinberg 
Barry  S.  Krasner,  M.D. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Langsam 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Leifman 

Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 

Jed  Leshowitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Lesser 

Stuart  A.  Lesser 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  J.  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lieb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Loeb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Marks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  T.  McCain 

David  and  Betsey  McKearnan 

The  Messinger  Family 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  H.  Miller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  T.  Miller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Moody 

David  Naseman  and  Toehl  Harding 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Novotny 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Olzman 

Dr.  Carole  Owens 

Mrs.  Archie  Peace 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Perlow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  James  Peterson 

Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 

Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rauch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Reich 

Ms.  Carol  A.  Rennie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Risky 

Mrs.  Mar}-  F.  Rosasco 

Lawrence  M.  Rosenthal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Rosgen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merl  L.  Rouse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  B.  Rubin 

Sue  and  David  Rudd 

Mt.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Sanders 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 
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Martha  and  Aaron  Schecter 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Schnell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Shapiro 

Arthur  T.  Shorin 

Mrs.  Jeanette  S.  Simon 

Mrs.  Pollard  Simons 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton 

Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 


Dr.  Norman  Stearns  and  Mrs.  Irma 

Mann  Stearns 
Daniel  and  Helene  Sterling 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  J.  Stichman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 
AsoTavitian 

William  and  Juliana  Thompson 
Richard  J.  Trant,  Jr. 
Theodore  J.  Trombly 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Tytel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Verebay 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Weiller  III 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Werner 
Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  Whitney 
Robert  I.  Wishnick  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  A.  Wyman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Zemsky 
Dr.  Richard  M.  Ziter 
Anonymous  (7) 


TANGLEWOOD  BUSINESS  ANNUAL  FUND 


Berkshire  Associates  for  Neurological  Diseases 
Eugene  W  Leibowitz,  M.D. 

Classical  Tents 
EricWilska 

Crane  and  Company,  Inc. 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  and  Jack  Fitzpatrick 

Dresser-Hull  Company 
Richard  F.  Shields 

The  Fahey  Beverage  Company 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin 

Fairwinds  Gourmet  Coffee 
Michael  J.  Sullivan 

General  Electric  Plastics 

Hickey-Birches  Funeral  Home 
Paul  J.  and  Maureen  J.  Hickey 

Kay-Bee  Toy  Stores 
Ronald  Staffieri 


J.H.  Maxymillian,  Inc. 
James  Maxymillian 

Merchant  du  Vin 

Newgrange  Financial  Services,  Inc. 
Bruce  P.  Kelly 

Petricca  Industries,  Inc. 

Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  J.  Colvin 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Jane  and  Jack  Fitzpatrick 

The  Studley  Press,  Inc. 

Taylor  Rental  Center 
John  and  Joanne  Heaton 

Whitestone  Photo 

Yankee  Candle  Company 
Michael  J.  Kittredge 
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TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 


Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ  Company 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. P.  Barger 

Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

Ann  and  Alan  H.  Bernstein 

Boston  Showcase  Company 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Ms.  Helen  Ladd  Brackett 

The  Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Foundation 

The  Britten-Pears  Foundation 

Mrs.  Karl  Burack 

Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick 

Gordon  Clark  Memorial  Trust 

Mrs.  Eunice  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Cohen 

Country  Curtains 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Deely 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 

Dynatech  Corporation 

English  Speaking  Union 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Fisher 

The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 

Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation 

Charles  and  Sara  Goldberg  Charitable 

Trust 
The  William  and  Mary  Greve 

Foundation 
Ira  Haupt  II 

Mrs.  Boris  A.  Jackson  (d) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Leonard  Kandell  and  Dr.  Alice 

Kandell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  B.  Kay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 
The  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 
Ms.  Barbara  Kroll 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kruvant 


Ms.  Barbara  LaMont 
Mrs.  Peter  LB.  Lavan 
Ms.  Barbara  Lee/Raymond  E.  Lee 

Foundation 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Linde 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London 
James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation 
Wynton  Marsalis 
Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  T  Mertz 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Moody 
Mu  Phi  Epsilon  Memorial  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 
Olivetti  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Bessie  Pappas  Charitable 

Foundation 
The  Pew  Charitable  Trusts 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Powers 
The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 
Frederick  W.  Richmond  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Sagner 
Miss  Idah  L.  Salzman 
Ms.  Helen  Sangster 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Schneider 
Mrs.  Pollard  Simons 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 
Ms.  Mary  Hunting  Smith 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes 
MrandMrs.JohnH.Wylde 
In  memory  of  Samuel  Chelimsky 
Anonymous  (2) 
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Roger  Norrington  and  Robert  J.  Lurtsema 

effigy  ^fa/igz/ee#&&e/  c/see€t/et&& 


Morning  pro  musica  is  made  possible  in  part  by  a  grant  from  Talbots. 
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Now  there's  a  picnic  table  you  can 
actually  carry  to  a  picnic. 

Picnic  blankets  are  romantic,  but  a  little  hard  to  eat  from.  And  picnic 
tables  are  nice  to  eat  from,  but  a  little  hard  to  drag  out  of  the  back  yard. 

Well,  now  you  can  have  the  convenience  of  a  table  at  a  picnic  without 
needing  the  muscles  of  a  Superman  to  get  it  there. 

This  remarkably  simple  idea  is  called  the  Roll-Up  Table. 

It  begins  with  a  washable  carrying  bag.  Rolled  up  inside,  a  series  of 
hardwood  slats  connected  with  thin  canvas  strips  create  a  generous  30" 
by30"top. 

Joined  to  sturdy  16  "legs,  this  top  becomes  a  table  that's  perfect  for 
picnics,  camping  trips,  and  al  fresco  dinners  at  summer  concerts. 

Available  with 
either  a  natural  finish 
and  a  forest  green  bag 
or  a  white  lacquer  finish 
and  a  marine  blue  bag, 
the  Roll-Up  Table  is 
easy  to  assemble  with- 
out tools,  is  just  $32.95, 1 
and  is  available  only  at  J 
Crate  and  Barrel  stores.  I 

So  whether  it's  a 

picnic  table  that's  easy  to  take  or  a  whole  collection  of  picnic  accessories 
that  are  easy  to  afford,  if  it's  outdoor  entertaining  items  you're  after,  the 
Crate  and  Barrel  is  a  great  place  to  camp  out. 

Crate&Barrel 

Harvard  Square  in  Cambridge,  Faneuil  Hall  Marketplace  and  Copley  Place  in  Boston, 
and  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill. 


2<9I 


Sometimes, 
opportunity  knocks  twice. 


When  we  opened  in  1982,  the  demand 
was  immediate  and  overwhelming. 
Since  then,  Carleton- Willard  Village 
has  been  in  a  class  by  itself  as  the  only 
accredited  continuing  care  retirement 
community  in 
Massachusetts. 

Now,  a  second 
and  final  opportu- 

CARLETON-WILLARD  VILLAGE 

100  Old  Billerica  Road,  Bedford,  MA  01730 

(617)275-8700 


nity  awaits  you.  Introducing  Winthrop 
Terrace  at  Carleton- Willard  Village 
—26  new  residences  which  combine 
traditional  New  England  styling  with 
a  touch  of  luxury,  set  amidst  65  acres 
of  countryside. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  rare 
opportunity,  and  to  schedule  a  tour  of 
our  community,  call  (617)  275-8700. 


Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton- Willard 
Homes,  Inc.,  a  not-for-profit  corporation. 


A  Break  for  You 
A  Break  for  Us 


Help  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acquire  a 

collection  of  outstanding  string  instruments  for 

concert  performance  by  BSO  musicians. 

Owners  of  fine  musical  instruments  are  eligible  for 

a  significant  tax  deduction  on  federal  income  taxes 

when  such  instruments  are  donated  to  the  BSO. 

In  addition  to  outright  gifts,  income-producing 

arrangements  with  tax  benefits  are  available. 

For  further  information  please  visit  the 

Friends  Office  at  Tanglewood  or  contact 

John  C.  Marksbury  at  Symphony  Hall, 

Boston  (617)  638-9264. 


MUSICAL    INSTRUMENT    ACQUISITION    FUND 


A  CELEBRATION  OF  PLANET  EARTH. 

"Our  greatest  challenge  in  the  next  century  and  beyond,   will  be  to 

learn    to    live    more    harmoniously    with    our  fellow    creatures    and   to 

redefine    our  place    within    the    complex    systems    that    govern    our 

earthly   home .  " 

John  Williams 

JOHN  WILLIAMS 

AND 

THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 

"THE  GREEN  ALBUM" 

Explore  music  of  natural  beauty  with  award-winning  conductor 

John  Williams  and  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 

"The  Green  Album"  brings  a  fresh  approach  and  new  meaning  to  such 

classics  as  Woody  Guthrie's  This  Land  Is  Your  Land,  Aaron  Copland's 

";,  and  new  material  including  r 

John  Williams  and  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  "The  Green  Album." 

Exclusively  on  Sony  Classical. 

Executive  Producer  &  Producer:  Thomas  Z.   Shepard 


Also  available 


H  POPS  ORCHESTRA 


Available  at: 

mm  mm\w& 

or  call  1-800-648-4844 

MUSIC  IS 
OUR  VISION 

f.r  ."Sony  Classical"  are  trademarks  of  Sony  Corporation/©  1992  Sony  Classical  GmbH 


SWIMMING       •       HIKING       •       BIKING       •       STRETCHING       •       AEROBICS 


It's  the  best  spa  for  the  '90s! 


"Best"  in  every  way  you 
want  a  spa  to  be  best— and 
then  some.  The  best  fitness 
activities  —and  relaxation, 
too.  The  best  food  plus 
health  education.  The  best 
facilities  and  staff.  And 
being  'the  best'  means  that 


you  get  the  best  spa 
experience  and  the  best  spa 
value  ever. 

No  wonder  that  for  the 
second  year  in  a  row  the 
savvy  readers  of  Conde  Nast 
Traveler  magazine  have 
honored  Canyon  Ranch  with 
the  title  "The  Best  Spa". 

As  we  move  into  the  '90s, 
Canyon  Ranch  has  become  a 


necessity— not  a  sometime 

luxury.  A  wonderful  way  to 

restore  your  energy.  Replace 

your 

anxiety 

with 

optimism 

and 

clarity. 

And  get 

your  real  priorities  back  on 

track. 

With  Canyon  Ranch  in  the 
Berkshires  in  nearby  Lenox, 
Massachusetts,  peace  of  mind  is 
only  a  short  scenic  drive  away. 
Perfect  for  frequent  "self-renewal" 
getaways.  The  perfect  way  to  give 
yourself  "the  very  best." 


For  reservations  or  information 
about  our  Summer  Performing  Arts 
package,  call  Canyon  Ranch  in  the 
Berkshires:  1-800-726-9900. 


MORE  THAN  A  SPA. 
A  WAY  OF  LIFE. 

CANYON    RANCH    IN 
THE    BERKSHIRESSM 

CANYON    RANCH    TUCSON 


ymfr 

ran 
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Berkshire  Restaurant  Guide 


Early  Bird  Dinner 
Specials! 

3:30-4:30  pm  in  July. 
Call  for  August  Hours. 

Sunday  Brunch 

10:30  anv2:00  pm 
"The  Best  in  the  Berkshires" 


DAKOTA 


1035  South  Street,  Pittsfield  499-7900 

Mon-Thurs  4:3040  pm;  Fri  &  Sat  4:304 1  pm; 
Sunday  4-10  pm.  Sunday  Brunch  10:30  am-2pm 


8  Franklin  St. 
Lenox,  MA 
01240  X» 


&atdenG0        m 


637-4156 
■^  Chef  owned  4 

*o  operated 


DELI  •  U  /BAKE  SHOP 


Gourmet  Vegetarian  Cuisine  /  Fresh  Juice  Bar 

Dine  in  /  Take  Out  &  Picnka 

Open  Daily  /  FWday  4  Sat  'til  nrirfntglit 


10  Castie  Street 

Great  Barrington 

413-528-5244 

Next  to  Mahaiwe  Theatre 


We  also  cater  weddings,  private  parties 


(ju*&*A'J 


413-243-4500 


A  Serious  Steakhouse 

Route  20 -E.Lee/ Becket  Line 
on  Greenwater  Pond 


HEWS 


Rt.23,  South  Egremont,  MA  •  413-528-3469 
(Open  7  Nights) 


RESTAURANT 
COUNTRY  INN 
TAVERN 


THE 

MORGAN 

HOUSE 


A  cozy  and  authentic  stagecoach  inn, 
featuring  superb  New  England  fare. 
MAIN  ST.,  LEE,  MA     413-243-0181 


Bat  &nd  RejUur  ant 
218MunStra« 
Lanox,  Ma  01240 


Open  7  Days 

637 -4  "218" 


Lunch  -  Dinner  ■  Sunday  Brunch 
Cafe  Menu  -  lite  Fare 

ftmencan  cmd9^ortfiem  ItaGan  Cuisine 


K1NTAR0 

Japanese  Restaurant 
/SUSHI  BAR 

413-528  6007/ 

286  MAIN  ST.,  GT.  BARRINGTON,  MA  01230 


©os  &njigos 

Mexican  Restaurant 

Enjoy  the  pleasures  of  Mexican 
Dining  and  experience  food 
prepared  with  tradition  in  mind. 
Owner 
Peter  E.  Putnam 

250  Stockbridge  Road,  Rt.  7,  Gt.  Barrington,  Ma  413-528-0084 


PANDA  HOUSE 

CHINESE  RESTAURANT 


SZECHUAN 
MANDARIN 
&  HUNAN  STYLE 
CHINESE  CUISINE 


COCKTAIL  LOUNGE 
OPEN  7  DAYS 

FULL  MENU 
TAKE-OUT  SERVICE 


►  PRIVATE  PARTIES 

►  NOMSGUSED 

499-0660 

664  PITTSFIELD  AVE..  LENOX 


Fine  Continental  Cuisine 

Wide-variety  lunch  menu 

Homemade  desserts 

Serving  after  10p.m.  & 

symphony 


ELM  STREET.  STOCKBRIDGE,  MA  01262  (413)  298-3530 


tfj^rafe 


'&fiora* 


Family  Style 
Italian  Cuisine 

1  Harris  Street 

W  Stockbridge,  MA 

413-232-7141 


Open  7  Days 

Lunch/Dinner 

Fine  Natural  Food 

Japanese  Restaurant/Sushi  Bar 

Sun-Thurs   5-10  /  Fri-Sat   5-12 

413-298-4490 

Rt#  7  Stockbridge,  MA 


Chicken  •  Seafood  •  Steaks  •  Pizza 

Country  Fresh  Salad  Bar  •  Sunday  Brunch  Buffet 

COMPLETE  DINNERS  -  LATE  NIGHT  SNACKS  -  TAKE-OUT 

DELUXE  ROOMS  &  SUITES 
West  Stockbridge  Village  •  (413)  232-8565  •  800-322-8565 


lSpAi<y'- 


Award  winning  continental 
cuisine  tt  served  doth 
from  11:30  A.  hi 

RESTAURANT 


New  Askford,  MA 
Located  midway  between 
WUliamstown  and  PittsfUtd 
Call  (4W45&346S  for  reservations. 


Lunch  and  Dinner 
Regular  and  Vegetarian  Menu 


We* 


AMERJCAN  K-VEMfiET' 

EXPRESS  EiJ^l*BAEl 

VIETNAMESE  RESTAUI 


VISA 
MASTERCARD 


Harris  Street,  West  Stockbridge  •  (413)  232-4204 
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Days 

in 

theAts 

An  Unparalleled  Summer 
Opportunity  For  Youth 


Days  in  the  Arts,  a  summer  program  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tangle 
wood  in  cooperation  with  23  school  depart 
ments  throughout  Massachusetts,  offers 
middle  school  students  from 
diverse  backgrounds  an  un- 
paralleled opportunity  to  dis- 
cover the  world  of  the  arts. 

Utilizing  the  natural  and 
cultural  richness  of  the  Berk- 
shires,  students  participate  in 
daily  arts  workshops,  attend 
performances,  visit  museums, 
and  enjoy  informal  activities 
such  as  swimming  and  sports. 

Participating  area  cultural 
institutions  include  the  Berk- 
shire Theatre  Festival,  Chester- 
wood,  Clark  Art  Institute,  Jacob's  Pillow 
Dance  Festival,  Shakespeare  &  Co.,  Williams 
College  Museum  of  Art,  and  the  Williams- 
town  Theatre  Festival. 


Tanglew®d 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  contributors  to  Days  in  the  Arts  1992: 

Anonymous.  Charles  Sumner  Bird  Foundation,  Clipper  Ship  Foundation,  Jessie  B.  Cox  Charitable  Trust,  the 
Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman  Endowment,  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  Sarah  G.  McCarthy  Memorial  Foundation,  New 
England  Telephone,  Property  Capital  Trust,  Raytheon  Company,  William  E.  and  Bertha  E.  Schrafft  Charitable 
Trust,  Abbott  and  Dorothy  H.  Stevens  Foundation,  Charles  Irwin  Travelli  Fund,  and  many  individuals  who  gener- 
ously support  the  program.  Special  thanks  to  the  Associated  Grantmakers  of  Massachusetts  for  their  coordination 
of  many  of  the  contributions. 

For  further  information,  please  contact  the  Youth  Activities  Office,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  MA  021 15. 


1992  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 

at  Tanglewood 

Administrative  Committee 

Co-Chairmen 

Functions  Office/Tent  Club  /Hospitality 

Recognition 

Ileen  Cohen 

Keyburn  Hollister 

Augusta  Leibowitz 

Maureen  Hickey 

Alexandra  Warshaw 

Seranak 

Secretary 

Glass  House 

Patricia  B.  Morse 

Carole  Siegel 

Jeanne  S.  Massimiano 

Marianne  Lipsky 

Executive  Committee 

Highwood 

Student  Parties 

Joseph  K.  Handler 
Suzanne  Nash 

Elizabeth  T.  Selkowitz 

Marianne  Lipsky 

Mary  Jane  Handler 

Margaret  Quinn 

William  C.  Sexton 

Historical  Preservation 

Talks  &  Walks 

Greta  Berkson 

Bonnie  Sexton 

Patricia  Henneberry 

Marilyn  Larkin 
Hilbert  H.  Finn 

Koussevitzky  Shed  Endowed  Seats 

Nancy  Woitkowski 

Hannah  Schneider 

Tanglewood  Opening  Party 

Koussevitzky  Society  Annual  Fund  Events 

Susan  and  Dean  Roberts 

Sue  Rudd 

Kristie  and  Ron  Stafneri 

Administrative  Committee 

Membership 

Tickets 

Berkshire  Night 

William  C.  Sexton 

Roslyn  Rosenblatt 

Judy  Cook 

Music  Education 

TMC  Alumni  Relations 

BSAVNews 

Suzanne  Nash 

Barbara  Mandell 

Michelle  Gillett 

Robert  J.  Rosenblatt 

TMC  Fellowship  Luncheon 

Harriet  M.  Vines 

New  Members 

Ginger  Elvin 

Business  Friends 

Rowena  Scarrow 

Tour  Guides 

Hilbert  H.  Finn 

New  Friends  Receptions 

Carrie  Peace 

Celebration  of  People  with  Disabilities 

Ann  Fischer 

Greta  Berkson 

Ileen  Cohen 

Nominating 

Ushers 

Database /Handbook 

Marilyn  Larkin 

Bruce  Callahan 

William  C.  Sexton 

Opening  Ceremonies 

Youth  Activities 

First  Aid 

Sue  Paley  Colker 

Maddy  Baer 

David  L.  McCall 

Phonathon 

Michael  J.  Considine 
David  RG.  Keator 

Clara  F.  Londoner 

WOODMONTE 


A 
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ESTATES 


radons  living  with  a  (Berfefiire 
point  of  view. 


one-of-a-kind  gated  community  offering 
Estate  Homesites  and  a  sophisticated 
country  lifestyle. 

413-445-5182 

At  the  very  end  of  West  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 


♦ 


UOODMOMTF 

rv  'Estates'- 


MODEL  HOME  ♦  Construction  Begins  Spring  '92 


THIS  AUGUST  HELP  BREAK  NEW 
GROUND  IN  THE  MUSIC  WORLD. 

Tanglewood's  new  Concert  Hall  will  bring  new 
levels  of  excellence  to  music  making  at  Tanglewood. 

Designed  to  complement  the  Koussevitzky  Music 
Shed,  the  Concert  Hall  will  provide  a  performance 
space  for  the  students  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 
And,  it  will  be  the  new  home  of  solo,  vocal,  and 
chamber  recitals  performed  by  BSO  musi 
cians  and  distinguished  guest  artists. 
The  new  Concert  Hall  will  also  provide 
these  artists  and  the  BSO  with  an  out- 
standing professional  recording  facility. 
Yet,  in  order  to  begin  construction  this 
August,  $1.5  million  must  still  be  raised. 
Please  pledge  your  support  today. 


NEW  CONCERT  HALL 


HELP  BREAK  NEW  GROUND 
AT  TANGLEWOOD 


To  learn  about  the  various  gift  opportunities  available, 
contact  Joyce  Serwitz  at  617-638-9273,  visit  the  Friends 
Office  at  Tanglewood,  or  call  1-800-933-HALL. 


TANGLEWOOD'S  NEW  CONCERT  HALL 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  individu- 
als, corporations,  and  foundations  for  their  generous  support  of  this  important 
capital  campaign  as  of  June  1992. 


NAMED  SPACES 


Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ 

Company 
Betty  O.  and  Richard  S. 

Burdick 
Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 
Charles  E.  Culpeper 

Foundation 
Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick 
Mr.  (d)  and  Mrs.  Haskell 

Gordon 
The  Florence  Gould 

Foundation 
Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Eugene 

Jones 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Krupp 
Estate  of  Frances  B.  Nalle 
Norio  Ohga  Foundation/ 

Sony  USA,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 

Rowland 
William  and  Juliana 

Thompson 


FOUNDERS 
Benefactors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Fujisankei  Communications 

Group 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  P. 

Getty 
Robert  G.McClellan,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  H. 

Pryor,Jr. 
Frederick  W.  Richmond 

Foundation 
Mrs.  Arthur  Stanton 
Mrs.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes 
Suntory  Limited 


Sponsors 


Bank  of  New  England,  West 
Berkshire  County  Savings 

Bank 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance 

Company 
Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M. 

Elvin 
Filenes,  a  division  of  the 

May  Department  Stores 

Company 
First  Agricultural  Bank 
Frelinghuysen  Foundation 
Carol  R.  and  AvramJ. 

Goldberg 
Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 


Natalie  and  Murray  S.  Katz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H. 

Maxymillian 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael 

Oestreicher 
Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  van  S. 

Rice 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey 

Rothenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C. 

Rousseau 
Time- Warner,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Williams 
Anonymous 

Contributors 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B. 

Arnold,  Jr. 
Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A. 

Brooke 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis 

Buttenheim 
City  Savings  Bank 
Johns  H.  Congdon 
Crane  and  Company,  and 

Byron  Weston  Company 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe 

England 
Louis  Antony  Fisher 
Nancy  Fitzpatrick  and 

Lincoln  Russell 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B. 

Giddon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W. 

Hatch 
Mrs.  Wallace  W  Hoge 
Kajimoto  Concert 

Management  Company 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Lee 
Thomas  H.  Lee  Company 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith, 

Jr- 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Seiji  Ozawa 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrall  E. 

Pearson 
Petricca  Industries,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J. 

Poorvu 
Sue  and  David  Rudd 

Endowed  Seats 

Mrs.  Sidney  Albert 
Berkshire  Gas  Company 
Ms.  Elayne  Bernstein 
Harriett  and  Bernard 

Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M. 

Bradley 


Henry  and  Anne  Brenner 
Ann  and  Richard  Brown 
Mrs.  Eugenia  E.  Burn 
Helene  R.  Cahners-Kaplan 

and  George  Kaplan 
Mrs.  Henderson  Carey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthew 

Carone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E  Cogan, 

Jn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  T 

Collier 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Cooney  and 

Peggy  Reiser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C. 

Cornelio 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J. 

Cotton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M. 

Crozier,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Ronald 

Daniel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  H. 

Davis 
Ms.  Ann  Dulye 
Frank  A.  Duston 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe 

England 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  S.  Ferber 
First  National  Bank  of  the 

Berkshires 
Nancy  Fitzpatrick  and 

Lincoln  Russell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ewan  Fletcher 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Freed 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  G. 

Garivaltis 
Mrs.  Barbara  Godt 
Great  Barrington  Savings 

Bank 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Haas 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  H. 

Hagler 
Klaus  and  Bobbie  Hallig 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Herrick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Hickey 
Hill  Engineers,  Architects, 

Planners,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glen  H.  Hiner 
Alan  J.  Hirschfield 
Mrs.  Marilyn  Brachman 

Hoffman 
Mrs.  Wallace  W.  Hoge 
George  L.  Howell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner 

Janssen,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C. 

Johnson 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving 

Kalmanoff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 

Kaminow 
Leonard  and  Marcia  Simon 

Kaplan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Karle 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 

Kaufman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  B.  Kay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robb  B.  Kellev 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H. 

Kidder 
Joseph  Kruger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Krupp 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kruvant 
Ms.  Barbara  LaMont 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D. 

Larkin 
Mrs.  Mildred  Lasdon 
Mrs.  Peter  LB.  Lavan 
Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 
Lee  Bank 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Lee 
Barbara  Lee/Raymond  E. 

Lee  Foundation 
Lenox  National  Bank 
Lenox  Savings  Bank 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lesser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Ley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N. 

London 
Chauncey  C.  Loomis,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Mandell 
Harold  L.  Meek 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  M. 

Melvin 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  George 

Menken 
Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Mrs.  Ernest  J.  Milano 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L. 

Nathan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  L. 

Nickerson 
Mrs.  Carl  D.  Pearl 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D. 

Perry,  Jr. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M. 

Phillips 
Pittsfield  Co-Operative  Bank 
James  Stewart  Polshek  & 

Partners 
Ms.  Linda  S.  Poskanzer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Rabb 
Dr.  Robin  Richman  and 

Dr.  Bruce  Auerbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  S. 

Rosky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M. 

Sanders 
Mrs.  Helen  Sangster 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Schnell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Sears 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Selke 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  M. 

Shapiro 
Mrs.  Pollard  Simons 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L. 

Singleton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Smeal 
Irwin  J.  Speyer 
Dr.  Norman  Stearns  and 

Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Stearns 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hoyt 

Stookey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 

Strickman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Taft 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L. 

Thorndike 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Trask 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H. 

Watts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A. 

Wells 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  A. 

Wood 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  T 

Zervas 
Anonymous  (6) 

Contributions  to  the 
Concert  Hall  Fund 

Ms.  Lily  van  A.  Auchincloss 
Raymond  Blair 
Robert  A.  Conrads 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  N. 
Cotton 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 
Ms.  Cecile  Decker 
Ms.  Louise  W  Devine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  B. 

Doggett 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Mrs.  Frederick  T  Francis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 

Gardiner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Green 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan 

Greenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Walter  F. 

Mondale 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  M. 

Nash 
Ms.  Carole  K.  Newman 
Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  M. 

Powers,  Jr. 
William  L.  Rawn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Read 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin 

Rosenblatt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester 

Sadowsky 
Martha  and  Aaron  Schecter 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H. 

Schneider 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Shapiro 
Dr.  Robert  Siff 
Charles  Strite 
William  Swan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Louis 

Voisin 
Geoffrey  D.  Wright 
Anonymous  (3) 

Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
Endowed  Seats 

John  W  Regan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M. 

Sanders 
Helen  Rensin  and 

Edward  S.  Rensin 
Ms.  Edith  Michelson 
Ms.  Barbara  Lee 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Metlay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Karle 


Tanglew®d 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  these  distinguished 
corporations  and  professional  organizations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary 
response  in  support  of  the  orchestra's  needs  during  the  1992  fiscal  year. 


CORPORATE  UNDERWRITERS 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 
BSO  North  American  &  European  Tours 

Lexus 

Tanglewood  Opening  Week 
Opening  Night  at  Pops 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  at  Symphony 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsor 


For  information  on  these  and  other  corporate  funding  opportunities,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  MA  021 15  at  (617)  638-9254. 


BUSINESS  FRIENDS  OFTANGLEWOOD 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  Business 
Friends  for  their  generous  contributions  of  $350  or  more  duing  the  1992  fiscal 
year.  Names  that  are  capitalized  recognize  gifts  of  $1,500  or  more.  An  eighth-note 
symbol  denotes  support  of  $650-$  1,499. 


Advertising 


Teletime  Advertising 
Stuart  H.  Trott,  Consultant 


Automotive 


Central  Berkshire  New  Car 

Dealers 
Norman  Baker  Auto  Sales 
Biener  Pontiac-Nissan-Audi 
S&W  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 


Banking 


•^City  Savings  Bank  of 
Pittsfield 
Monroe  G.  Faust,  Finance 

Broker 
First  Agricultural  Bank 
First  National  Bank  of  the 
Berkshires 
^  Great  Barrington  Savings 
Bank 
Henjay  Corporation 
^Joseph  Madison  Associates, 
Inc. 
Lee  Bank 

Lenox  National  Bank 
*  Lenox  Savings  Bank 
North  Adams  Hoosac 

Savings  Bank 
Pittsfield  Co-Operative 
Bank 

Beverage  Sales/Consumer 
Goods/Distribution 

Butler  Wholesale  Products, 

Inc. 
THE  FAHEY  BEVERAGE 

CO.,  INC. 
FAIRWINDS  GOURMET 

COFFEE 
Sy  Goldstein  Brokerage 
Price  Chopper  Supermarkets 
Goshen  Wine  &  Spirits 
J-L  Distributors,  Inc. 
J  Kopper's  Chocolates 
MERCHANT  DU  VIN 
Stern  &  Company 
^  Swiss  Wine  Information 

Council 

Contracting/Building 

A.W  Clark,  Jr.  &  Son 
DRESSER-HULL  CO. 
Emerson  Contractors,  Inc. 
William  T  Lahart  &  Son 
J.H.  MAXYMILLIAN, 
INC. 


PETRICCA  INDUSTRIES, 

INC. 
Southern  Berkshire 
Welding  Co.,  Inc. 
J1  West  End  Lumber  Company 
Peter  D.  Whitehead,  Builder 
^  W.E.  Williams  Paving,  Inc. 

Education 

Berkshire  Community 

College 
Berkshire  Country  Day 

School 
Berkshire  Hills  Regional 

School  District 
•^  Berkshire  Learning  Center 
CATHARON 

PRODUCTIONS 
^  The  John  Dewey  Academy 
Miss  Hall's  School 
Stanley  H.  Kaplan 

Educational  Center 
North  Adams  State  College 
Valleyhead,  Inc. 
Williams  College  Executive 

Program 

Energy/Fuel/Utilities 

Berkshire  Gas  Company 

Charles  W.  Agar,  Inc. 
«^The  Home  Gas  Corporation 

Lipton  Energy 

O'Connell  Oil  Associates 
J1  Santa  Fuel,  Inc. 

Western  Mass.  Electric 
Company 

Engineering 

Apex  Engineering,  Inc. 
General  Systems  Co.,  Inc. 
Hill  Engineers,  Architects, 

Planners,  Inc. 
Robins  Engineering,  Inc. 

Financial/Services/ 
Accountings 

^Associated  Investors  Corp. 
James  S.  Brody  &  Co. 
Colonial  Consulting 

Corporation 
H  &  R  Block,  Lee  &  Great 

Barrington 
A.L.  Herst  Associates,  Inc. 
Loveman,  Vigeant  & 

Giardina 
NEWGRANGE  FINANCIAL 

SERVICES,  INC. 
Ernest  S.  Sagalyn,  CLU 


SalesMark,  Inc. 

Sax,  Macy,  Fromm  and  Co., 

C.PA.'s 
Arthur  S.  Zucker  &  Co.,  PC. 


Health  Care 

Berkshire  Anesthesiologists, 

PC. 
BERKSHIRE  ASSOCIATES 

FOR  NEUROLOGICAL 

DISEASES,  INC. 
Berkshire  Orthopaedic 

Associates,  Inc. 
Berkshire  Urological 

Associates 
Gait  &  Shouldice  Eye 

Associates,  PC. 
The  Ivey  Companies/ 

Willowood  Nursing 

and  Retirement  Centers 
Donald  W.  Putnoi,  M.D. 
Robert  K.  Rosenthal,  M.D. 
Royal  Health  Care  Services 
Arthur  Schon,  D.D.S. 
Steven  A.  Silver,  M.D.,  PC. 
Walk-In-Physicians 
Joseph  Weinstein,  D.D.S., 

PC. 


High  Technology/Electronics 

Helix  Technology 

Corporation 
New  Yorker  Electronics  Co., 

Inc. 
PHOENIX 

TECHNOLOGIES 

FOUNDATION 


Insurance 

Baders  Insurance  Agency, 

Inc. 
Beiner  Agency,  Inc. 
Brighton  Insurance  Agency, 

Inc. 
Brokers  Insurance  Agency 
Colt  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 
CORA  AND  TED 

GINSBERG 
DeValle  Agency/MassMutual 

Life  Insurance  Co. 
McCormick,  Smith  &  Curry 

Insurance 
Reynolds,  Barnes  &  Hebb, 

Inc. 
Stevenson  &  Company,  Inc. 


Legal 


J1  Frank  E.  Antonucci 
J1  Cain,  Hibbard,  Myers 
&  Cook 

Cianflone  8c  Cianflone,  P.C. 

Denmark  &  Rumph,  P.C. 

Richard  M.  Howland,  P.C. 

Rutberg  8c  Heller 
^Martin  N.  Leaf,  Esq. 
^Lester  M.  Shulklapper,  Esq. 

Louis  Soloway,  Esq. 

Bernard  Turiel,  United 
Capital  Corp. 

Lodging/Where  to  Stay 

Apple  Tree  Inn 

Barrington  Court  Motel 

Berkshire  Hilton  Inn 

Birchwood  Inn 

Black  Swan  Inn 
i'Blantyre 

Brook  Farm  Inn 
^Cliffwoodlnn 
•^Cranwell  Resort  8c 

Conference  Center 
•^The  Gables  Inn 

Garden  Gables  Inn 

Merrill  Tavern  Inn 

Monument  Mountain  Motel 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
^  Rook  wood  Inn 

Susse  Chalet 

The  Village  Inn 
^Walker  House 

The  Weathervane  Inn 

Wheatleigh  Hotel  & 
Restaurant 

The  Williams  Inn 

Whistlers  Inn 

The  Williamsville  Inn 
J"1  Windflower  Inn,  Inc. 


Management/Business 
Consulting 

Colonial  Consulting 
Corporation,  Inc. 

Locklin  Management 
Services 


Manufacturing/Industrial 

A.  Shapiro  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Berkshire  Frame  8c  Molding 

Broadway  Manufacturing 
Supply  Co. 

Butler  Wholesale  Products, 
Inc. 
^  Davison  Trading  Company 
J  French  Textiles  Co.,  Inc. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
PLASTICS 

Laurel  Steel,  Inc. 

Lee  Lime  Corporation 
«^Ray  Murray,  Inc. 
•^  Sheffield  Plastics,  Inc. 
i'Townley  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 


Media/Entertainment 

All  Tickets 
^ICM  Artists,  Ltd. 
•^  Warner  Cable 

Communications,  Inc. 

Paper  Products/Printing 

Beloit  Fiber  Systems  Division 
Boyd  Converting  Company 
BRM  Associates 
CRANE  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
C.T  Brigham  Company 
James  River  Corp.,  Curtis 
Division 
J1  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 

Laurin  Publishing  Co. 
^  Mead  Specialty  Paper 
Division 
THE  STUDLEY  PRESS, 
INC. 
^  Walden  Printing  Company 

Real  Estate 

Charlotte  R.  Isaacs  Real 

Estate 
Cohen  8c  White  Associates 
Corashire  Realty 
The  Daley  Agency 
Evergreen  Realty 
Irene  Dailey  Real  Estate 
Mole  &  Mole 

Prudential  Ruffer  Real  Estate 
Rose  Agency,  Inc. 
LB.  Skolnick  Associates,  Inc. 
The  Vomaco  Company 
Winkler  Properties 

Retail/Where  to  Shop 

Arcadian  Shop 
•^  Berkshire  Flower  Co. 

Besse-Clarke,  Inc. 

Carol  Peretz  Workshop 

Carr  Brothers  Hardware 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Crescent  Creamery 

Dettinger  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Dr.  Lahey's  Garden 

Elise  Farar 

Hagyard  Pharmacy 

Henry  B.  Holt  Gallery,  Inc. 

KAY-BEE  TOY  STORES 

La  Petite  Femme 

Loehmann's 
•^McClelland's  Drug  Store 

Monterey  General  Store 

Photo  Shop 

The  Record  Store 

Rothman's,  Union  Square 

Sawyer  Antiques 

Stone's  Throw  Antiques 

Taft  Farms 

Talbots 

Ward's  Nursery  8c  Garden 
Center 

Wynn  A.  Sayman  Antiques 

YANKEE  CANDLE 

COMPANY 


Services 


Abbott's  Limousine  8c  Livery 

Service 
Adams  Laundry  Company 
Bartlett  Tree  Experts 
Berkshire  Retirement  Home 
CLASSICAL  TENTS 
Covenant  Foundation 
Dery  Funeral  Homes 
Foresight  Land  Services 
HICKEY-BIRCHES 

FUNERAL  HOME 
Ki  Sales,  Inc. 
Photo  Shop,  Inc. 
Scott  Photography 
Security  Self  Storage 
i1  Servicemaster  of  the 

Berkshires 
TAYLOR  RENTAL 

CENTER 
WHITESTONE  PHOTO 

Tourism/Resorts/Camps 

Berkshire  Travel  Group 
Bonnie  Brae  Cabins  & 
Campsites 
i1  Butternut  Basin 
Domenico  Tours 

Restaurants/Where  to  Eat 

Church  Street  Cafe 
RED  LION  INN 
Samel's  Deli  Shop 
J1  Shaker  Mill  Tavern 


8fcj*/Sr 


Other 


AKC  Fund,  Inc. 
Berkshire  Hills  Conference 
Bradley  Architects 
Roslyn  Bremer,  Columnist, 

Writer,  Lecturer 
Careers  Through  Culinary 

Arts  Program 
Hallock  Architects 
The  Havers 

Norma  8c  Irving  Kronenber^ 
Mass  Machinery,  Inc. 
Ellen  &  Robert  Plageman 


A  world  class  nursing  home 

is  located  right  here 

in  the  lovely  Berkshires 

Our  resident  care  programs  serve  as  models  for  state  officials  and 
other  nursing  homes.  Our  continuity  of  staff  is  outstanding. 
Eighty  percent  of  our  supervisory  and  administrative  personnel 
have  been  with  us  ten  years  or  more.  Our  interior  design  has  been 
ranked  first  nationwide  by  a  leading  nursing  home  publication. 
And,  an  independent  survey  found  that  Sweet  Brook  residents 
receive  more  nursing  care  than  do  residents  of  other  nursing 
homes  studied.  To  this,  add  our  specialized  Dementia  Unit  which 
will  open  this  year.  And,  our  Williamstown  location.  A  small, 
friendly,  caring  community  with  a  staunch  New  England  work 
ethic.  Before  selecting  a  nursing  home  you  owe  it  to  your  loved 
ones  to  visit  Sweet  Brook.  Simply  contact  Debbie  Foucher  at 

(413)  458-8127. 


Berkshire's  finest  skilled  nursing  facility. 
1561  Cold  Spring  Road,  Williamstown,  MA  01267 


Be  a  Friend  of  Tanglewood 

and  enjoy  special  privileges  all  season  long! 

Your  support  of  the  Annual  Fund 
helps  keep  great  music  alive  at 
Tanglewood,  summer  after 


summer. 


FRIEND'S  MEMBERSHIP  $50 
FAMILY  MEMBERSHIP  $75 

{includes  children  under  21) 

Enjoy  concerts  performed  by  student 
Fellows  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center.  Receive  a  10%  discount  on 
purchases  at  the  Glass  House.  Register 
for  the  popular  Talks  &  Walks  lecture 
series.  Receive  the  BSO's  newsletter. 

TICKET  MEMBERSHIP  $150 

In  addition,  receive  the  1993  Tangle- 
wood Advance  Ticket  Order  Form 
next  February,  before  tickets  go  on 
sale  to  the  general  public  (for  gifts 
received  before  12/31/92). 

TENT  CLUB  MEMBERSHIP  $250 

In  addition,  receive  acknowledge- 
ment in  the  Tanglewood  program 
book  and  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the 
Tent  Club — which  provides  bar 
service  and  picnic  space  on  concert 
days. 


PARKING  MEMBERSHIP  $350 

In  addition,  receive  a  permit  for 
conveniently  located  parking  areas. 

THE  HIGHWOOD  CLUB  $500 

In  addition,  enjoy  buffet  dining  at  the 
Highwood  Manor  prior  to  weekend 
concerts.  Receive  silver  card  parking 
privileges  at  the  Highwood  Estate. 
Enjoy  post-concert  refreshments. 

THE  KOUSSEVIT2KY  SOCIETY 
$1,500  and  above 

In  addition,  enjoy  pre-concert 
suppers  at  the  Seranak  Supper  Club. 
Attend  a  gala  patron  dinner.  Attend 


a  closed  rehearsal,  preceded  by  a 
lecture  and  reception.  Receive  promi- 
nent recognition  in  the  Tanglewood 
program  book.  Receive  two  tickets  to 
each  BSO  Saturday  Morning  Open 
Rehearsal.  Receive  a  pair  of  tickets  to 
a  Wednesday  or  Thursday  Recital. 
Enjoy  gold  card  parking  privileges. 
Receive  priority  ticket  assistance  at 
the  Tanglewood  Friends  Office. 


For  further  information,  contact 
Robin  J.  Yorks,  Director  of  Tangle- 
wood Development,  (413)  637-1600 
or  (617)  638-9275. 


TanglewdDd 


ANNUAL 


FUND 


YES!  I  want  to  become  a  Friend  of  Tanglewood  for  the  1992  season. 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ to  the  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund. 

Name Telephone. 


Address. 


City_ 


_State_ 


_Zip_ 


Please  make  your  check  payable  to  "Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,"  do  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115,  or  bring  your  gift  to  the  Tanglewood  Friends  Office. 


Culture  is  not  just  an  ornament; 


it  is  the 


*  Domiers 


gnaitii 


Because  culture  touches  on  the  noblest  impulses  within  us  all, 

The  Boston  Company  believes  our  cultural  institutions  are  central  to 

the  dignity  of  every  individual.  Which  is  why,  in  addition  to  our 

enthusiastic  support  of  many  educational  and  social  causes  in  our  community, 

the  people  of  The  Boston  Company  continue  to  contribute  to  a 

variety  of  cultural  institutions.  We  urge  that  you,  too, 

lend  your  continuous  and  generous  support. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


Member  FDIC 


f& 


An  Equal  Housing  Lender 


AUGUST  AT  TANGLEWOOD 


Wednesday,  August  5,  at  8:30 

TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 

(For  the  benefit  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  with  afternoon  events  beginning 
at  2:30  p.m.) 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  LEON  FLEISHER,  and 

GRANT  LLEWELLYN,  conductors 
PETER  SERKIN,  piano 
PAMELA  FRANK,  violin 
YO-YO  MA,  cello 

BERLIOZ  Roman  Carnival  Overture 
BEETHOVEN  Triple  Concerto,  for  piano, 

violin,  and  cello 
SCHUMAN  New  England  Triptych 
TCHAIKOVSKY  1812  Overture 

Thursday,  August  6,  at  8:30 

GRANT  LLEWELLYN,  conductor 
EMANUEL  AX  and  YOKO  NOZAKI, 

pianos 
ROBERT  SPANO,  harmonium 
JAYNE  WEST,  soprano 
MARY  ANN  McCORMICK,  mezzo-soprano 
RICHARD  CLEMENT,  tenor 
BRIAN  MATTHEWS,  bass 
TANGLEWOOD  CHOIR 

Mozart  Andante  and  Variations  in  G, 

K.501,  for  piano  duet 
Brahms  Liebeslieder  Waltzes  and 

Rossini  Petite  Messe  solennelle 


Friday,  August  7,  at  6:30  (Prelude) 

JOSHUA  BELL,  violin 
JEAN-YVES  THIBAUDET,  piano 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Music  of  Prokofiev  and  Faure 

Friday,  August  7,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
CHARLES  DUTOIT,  conductor 
JOSHUA  BELL,  violin 

MOZART  Symphony  No.  14 
PROKOFIEV  Violin  Concerto  No.  2 
BIZET  Symphony  in  C 

Saturday,  August  8,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
KATHLEEN  BATTLE,  soprano 
FRANK  LOPARDO,  tenor 
THOMAS  HAMPSON,  baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR, 

JOHN  DUNN,  director 

ROSSINI  Excerpts  from  The  Barber  of  Seville 
ORFF  Carolina  burana 

Sunday,  August  9,  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
CHARLES  DUTOIT,  conductor 
JEAN-YVES  THIBAUDET,  piano 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

DTNDY  Symphony  for  piano  and 
orchestra  on  a  French  Mountain  Song 

FRANCK  Symphonic  Variations  for  piano 
and  orchestra 

DEBUSSY  Nocturnes 

RAVEL  Bolero 

Wednesday,  August  12,  at  7 

YO-YO  MA,  cello 

Bach,  The  Six  Suites  for  unaccompanied 
cello 

Friday,  August  14,  at  6:30  (Prelude) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Music  of  Mozart  and  Loeffler 
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EDITH 
WHARTON 


myi 


DESIGNER 
SHOWHOUSE 

To  Benefit  Edith  Wharton 
Restoration,  Inc. 


July  19  -  August  30 

The  Taggart  House 
Stockbridge,  Massachusetts 

General  Admission  $15 
Senior  Citizens  $12 

Berkshire  County  Residents 
every  Tuesday  $12 

All  admission  prices  include  catalogue 
(Sorry  no  children  under  six) 

Interiors  by 

Nationally  Renowned 

Designers 

reflecting  Edith  Wharton's 

classical  design  concepts 

adapted  for  the  1990's. 

Weekend  Educational 
Studies  And  Tours 

413637.1899 

Gala  Preview  Reception 

July  18,  6  -  9  p.m. 
Tickets  $75  and  up  Rsvp 

For  Further  Information 

413637.1899 


BERKSHIRE  THEATRE  FESTIVAL 

Richard  Dunlap,  Artistic  Director 

June  22 -July  11 

AIN'T  MISBEHAVIN' 

The  Fats  Waller  Musical  Show 

July  14 -25 

QUARTERMAINE'S  TERMS 

July  28 -August  8 

THE  COCKTAIL  HOUR 

August  1 1  -  29 

CHARLEY'S  AUNT 

Plus  Children's  Theatre 

Thursday-Saturday  July  2  -  August  22 

Box  797,  Main  Street,  Stockbridge,  MA  01 262 

For  Information  (413)  298-5536 

Box  Office  (41 3)  298-5576 
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"BOOKS" 

Bruce  and  Sue  Gventer 

18th  Century  hand  colored 
engravings  □  Medieval  Manuscript 
pages  on  parchment 

TONS  OF  BOOKS 

Tyrrell  Road,  Route  23 
South  Egiemont,  MA  •  413-528-2327 

Open  Wed  -  Sun  10:30  to  5:00 

10%  discount 

with  the  ad 


offer  expires  8/30/92 


Friday,  August  14,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
JOHN  NELSON,  conductor 
FREDERICA  VON  STADE,  mezzo-soprano 

BERLIOZ  Overture  to  Benvenuto  Cellini; 

Les  Nuits  d'ete 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV  Scheherazade 

Saturday,  August  15,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
JOHN  NELSON,  conductor 
JAMES  GALWAY,  flute 

MOZART  Flute  Concerto  No.  1  in  G, 

K.313 
DEBUSSY  The  Little  Shepherd;  Clair  de  lune; 

Ballet  (arranged  for  flute  and  orchestra) 
RACHMANINOFF  Symphony  No.  2 

Sunday,  August  16,  at  2:30 

MOSTLY  MOZART  ORCHESTRA  OF 

LINCOLN  CENTER 
GERARD  SCHWARZ,  conductor 
RUDOLF  FIRKUSNY,  piano 
MALCOLM  LOWE,  violin 
BURTON  FINE,  viola 

ALL-MOZART  PROGRAM 

Sinfonia  concertante  in  E-flat  for  violin 
and  viola;  Piano  Concerto  No.  16  in 
D,  K.451;  Symphony  No.  39 

Thursday,  August  20,  at  8:30 

PAMELA  FRANK,  violin 
PETER  SERKIN,  piano 

Music  of  Bach,  Busoni,  Schoenberg, 
and  Brahms 


Friday,  August  21,  at  6:30  (Prelude) 

GARRICK  OHLSSON,  piano 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Music  of  Beethoven  and  Dvorak 

Friday,  August  21,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
MAREK  JANOWSKI,  conductor 
GARRICK  OLHSSON,  piano 

DVORAK  Othello  Overture 
BARTOK  Piano  Concerto  No.  3 
BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  5 

Saturday,  August  22,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
JAMES  CONLON,  conductor 
CAROL  VANESS,  soprano 

PART  Symphony  No.  2 

MOZART  Arias  from  Le  nozze  di  Figaro, 

Cosifan  tutte,  and  Idomeneo 
PROKOFIEV  Music  from  Romeo  and  Juliet 

Sunday,  August  23,  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
MAREK  JANOWSKI,  conductor 
ITZHAK  PERLMAN,  violin 

ALL-BRAHMS  PROGRAM 

Violin  Concerto;  Symphony  No.  4 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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A  boarding  high  school  for  the 
visual  &  performing  arts  student 

IDYLLWILD 

SCHOOL 

OF 

MUSIC 

AND 

THE 

ARTS 


•  Grades  8-12  with  majors  in  theatre, 
music,  dance  and  visual  arts 

•  College-preparatory  curriculum 

•  Pre-professional  arts  training 

•  Located  in  the  beautiful  San  Jacinto  Mtns. 
near  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego 

Idyllwild  School  of  Music  &  the  Arts 

P.O.  Box  38T,  Idyllwild,  CA  92549 
(714)  659-2171  x330  •  Fax  (714)  659-2058 


Miss  Porter  s  School 


smart  girl 
deserves  both:  stimulating, 
challenging  studies  and  a 
warm  environment. 
Since  1843,  Miss  Porter's 
School  has  educated  girls 
for  leadership  and  for  life. 
Two  hundred  and  sixty-two 
boarding  and  day  students 
arc  in  grades  9-12. 


Miss  Porter  s  School 

60  Main  Street 

Famiington.  Connectiait  06032 

Admissions:  203-678-9390 


Do  you  know  a  serious 
high  school  musician? 


Tell  them  about  the 

New  England  Conservatory 

at 

Walnut  Hill. 

•  Pre-professional  Training  in  Music 
"  Rigorous  Academic  Preparation 
Coed  Grades  8-12  Day  &  Boarding 
Other  majors  in:  Dance,  Theatre, 
Visual  Arts,  or  Creative  Writing 

(508)  650-5020 


Each  summer  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center 
offers  tuition-free 
Fellowships  to  150  of  the 
most  talented  young 
musicians  in  the  world. 
They  rely  on  your  support. 
Become  a  Fellowship 
Sponsor  this  summer. 


For  more  infor- 
mation please 
contact  Robin  J. 
Yorks  in  the 
Tanglewood 
Friends  Office  or 
call  (413)  637-1600. 


TanglewGDd 

Music 

Center 


TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

Leon  Fleisher,  Artistic  Director 
1992  Concert  Schedule 


Tuesday,  June  30,  at  5  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Opening  Exercises 
(admission  free; 
open  to  the  public) 

Monday,  July  6,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  Conducting  Fellows 

conducting 
Beethoven  Leonore  Overture  No.  3;  Debussy 

Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun; 

Bartok  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

Tuesday,  July  7,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Wednesday,  July  8,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Sonata  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Saturday,  July  11,  at  2  p.m. 
BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra 
Lan  Shui  conducting 
Program  to  include  Brahms  Symphony 
No.  1 

Sunday,  July  12,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  12,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Voice  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Monday,  July  13,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Sonata  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Tuesday,  July  14,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  Conducting  Fellows 

conducting 
Alfred  Brendel,  piano 
Program  to  include  Beethoven  Piano 

Concerto  No.  4 

Wednesday,  July  15,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Voice  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Saturday,  July  18,  at  2  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 

Sunday,  July  19,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  19,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Vocal  and  Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Monday,  July  20,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 

Thursday,  July  23,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Gunther  Schuller  and  Conducting  Fellows 

conducting;  Leon  Fleisher  and  Lorin 

Hollander,  pianos 
Program  to  include  Schuller  Concerto 

for  Piano,  three  hands;  and  Strauss 

Jill  Eulenspie gel's  Merry  Pranks 


Saturday,  July  25,  at  2  p.m. 
BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra 
David  Hoose  conducting 

Sunday,  July  26,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  26,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Voice  Recital — TMC  Fellows 


Monday,  July  27,  through 
Sunday,  August  2 

FESTIVAL  OF 

CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

JOHN  HARBISON, 

Composer-in-Residence 

Monday,  July  27,  at  8:30  p.m. 
TMC  FELLOWS 
Music  of  Primosch,  Jaffe,  Tuerke, 
Golijov,  and  Lindroth 

Tuesday,  July  28,  at  8:30  p.m. 
THE  CALIFORNIA  EAR  UNIT 
Music  of  Rzewski,  Reynolds,  Jarvinen, 
Steiger,  and  Sobotnick 

Wednesday,  July  29,  at  8:30  p.m. 
TMC  FELLOWS 

Music  of  Hartke,  Corigliano,  Rouse, 
Wyner,  Lerdahl,  and  Salonen 

Thursday,  July  30,  at  8:30  p.m.* 
KRONOS  QUARTET, 
with  Steven  Mackey,  electric  guitar 
Music  of  Riley,  Zorn,  Sculthorpe,  Ostertag 
Mackey,  and  Gorecki 

Friday,  July  31,  at  8:30  p.m.  (Shed)* 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
LEONARD  SLATKIN  conducting 
Program  to  include  music  of  John  Corigliano 
PRELUDE  CONCERT  at  6:30  p.m. 
MEMBERS  OFTHE  BSO 
RANDALL  HODGKINSON,  piano 
Music  of  Mathias  and  Rorem 

Saturday,  August  1,  at  2  p.m. 
TMC  FELLOWS 

DENNIS  RUSSELL  DAVIES  conducting 
PETER  SERKIN,  piano 
Music  of  Ran,  Rouse,  Berger,  Henze, 
Maxwell  Davies,  and  Druckman 

Saturday,  August  1,  at  8:30  p.m.  (Shed)* 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Program  to  include  music  of  Jacob 
Druckman 
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VISIT  THE  LARGEST 
DEALERS  OF 
PENDLETON® 
CLASSIC  CLOTHING 
FOR  LADIES  &MEN 
IN  THE 
NORTHEAST 

ALSO 

HISTORIC  INDIAN 
TRADE  BLANKETS 
BY  PENDLETON® 

(SINCE  1895) 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

1-800-662-6822  For  Free  Brochure 

ROUTE  7,  LANESBOROUGH,  MA 

MIDWAY  BETWEEN  WILLIAMSTOWN  &  PITTSFIELD 

413  443  6822  ROUTE  7  BRUSHWOOD  FARM 

!■  MON.-SAT.  9:30-5:30  SUN.  12-5  LENOX,  MASS.  J 


WE  HAVE  YOUR  SIZE!! 
PETITES-MISSES-PLUS 


They 

Shaped 

America. 

A  round  barn. 

The  flat  broom.  Oval  boxes.  Square  seed  packets. 

The  Shakers'  designs  and  innovations  have 

influenced  American  life  for  over  two  hundred 

years.  Visit  with  our  working  craftspeople, 

farmers  and  farm  animals  among  20  restored 

buildings  in  the  scenic  Berkshire  countryside. 

Discover  the  ingenuity  and  simple  beauty  that 

shaped  their  world  -  and  yours.  Open  daily  April  - 

November. 


Junction  of  Routes 

20  and  41 

P.O.  Box  898 

Pittsfield,  MA 

01202 

(413)  443-0188 


HANCOCK 
SHAKER 

VILLAGE 


JACKEROOS 

AUSTRALIA 


Imports  From...  Australia, 

New  Zealand  &  The 

South  Sea  Islands 

Authentic  Outback  Coats  &  Hats 

Sportswear  and  Accessories 

Exceptional  Handcrafted 
Jewelry  and  Gifts 

Rt.  7  &  20  •  Brushwood  Farm  •  Lenox 
413-637-8262 

Stores  also  in:  Kent,  CT  •  Millerton,NY 

Cape  Cod/Chatham,  MA  •  Mystic,  CT 

Annapolis,  MD 


Sunday,  August  2,  at  10  a.m. 
TMC  FELLOWS 

Music  of  Panufnik,  Perle,  Wheeler,  and 
Harbison 

Sunday,  August  2,  at  2:30  p.m.  (Shed)* 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
DAVID  ZINMAN  conducting 
Program  to  include  John  Harbison 

Concerto  for  Double  Brass  Choir  and 

Orchestra 

Sunday,  August  2,  at  8:30  p.m. 
TMC  ORCHESTRA 
JOHN  HARBISON  and  others  conducting 
ROSE  MARY  HARBISON,  violin 
Music  of  Messiaen,  Schoenberg,  Gibson, 
and  Maw 

Monday,  August  3,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Voice  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Wednesday,  August  5* 
TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 
To  benefit  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Afternoon  events  begin  at  2:30  p.m. 
Gala  concert  at  8:30  p.m.  (Shed) 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  Leon  Fleisher  conducting 
Peter  Serkin,  piano;  Pamela  Frank,  violin; 

Yo-Yo  Ma,  cello 
Program  to  include  Beethoven  Triple 

Concerto  and  Tchaikovsky  1812  Overture 


Schedule  subject  to  change. 

Additional  TMC  events  may  take  place 
at  4  p.m.  on  selected  weekday  afternoons; 
up-to-date  weekly  schedules  are  available  at 
the  Main  Gate. 

Except  as  noted,  seats  are  unreserved  and 
available  one  hour  before  concert  time  for 
a  contribution  of  $5  ($7  for  orchestra 
concerts).  Tanglewood  Friends  are  admitted 
without  charge.  Unless  so  stated,  all  concerts 
are  held  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall  or 
Chamber  Music  Hall. 

*Tanglewood  Festival  ticket  required; 
available  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office 


Saturday,  August  8,  at  2  p.m. 
BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra 
David  Hoose  conducting 

Sunday,  August  9,  at  10  a.m. 
Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  August  9,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Vocal  and  Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Thursday,  August  13,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 

Saturday,  August  15,  at  2  p.m. 
The  Ying  Quartet 
(TMC  Fellowship  Program 
Ensemble-in-Residence) 

Sunday,  August  16,  at  10  a.m. 
Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  August  16,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Gustav  Meier  and  Conducting  Fellows 

conducting 
Program  to  include  Mozart  Symphony 

No.  41,  Jupiter 

Monday,  August  17,  at  8:30  p.m. 
St.  Lawrence  String  Quartet 
(TMC  Fellowship  Program 
Ensemble-in-Residence) 

Tuesday,  August  18,  at  4  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 

Tuesday,  August  18,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Wednesday,  August  19,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Voice  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Saturday,  August  22,  at  2  p.m. 
BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra 
Larry  Rachleff  conducting 

Sunday,  August  23,  at  10  a.m. 
Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  August  23,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
John  Nelson  and  Conducting  Fellows 

conducting 
Program  to  include  orchestral  excerpts 
from  Berlioz  Romeo  et  Juliette 


Programs  designated  "TMC  Fellows"  are  performed  by  members  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  Fellowship  Program  for  advanced  young  performers  18  years  of  age  and  older. 
The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  is  made  up  of  members  of  the  Fellowship  Program. 

Programs  designated  "BUTI  Young  Artists"  are  performed  by  members  of  the  Boston 
University  Tanglewood  Institute  Young  Artists  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Programs  for  high- 
school  age  musicians. 

"Tanglewood  on  Parade,"  on  Wednesday,  August  5,  is  a  day-long  series  of  concert  per- 
formances and  other  events  highlighting  the  entire  spectrum  of  Tanglewood  performance 
activities,  including  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program,  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity Tanglewood  Institute  Young  Artists  Program,  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
"Tanglewood  on  Parade"  is  presented  as  a  benefit  for  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Tickets 
are  required  and  are  available  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office. 


2  Award- Winning  Musical  iribute 


FROM 


MOZART: 

ISAAC  STERN  IN  CHINA 


1981 

Academy 

Award, 

Best 

Documentary 

Official  Selection, 
Cannes  Film  Festival 

An  Allan  Miller  Film 

Running  time:  84  minutes 

A  not-for-profit  film  to  benefit 

Carnegie  Hall 


"One  Of  The  10 
Best  Films  Of 
1981" 

-Gene  ShaUt,  NBC-TV 
The  Today  Show 
-Jeffrey  Lyons, 
CBS  Radio 
-Joel  Siegel,  ABC-TV 


"Sensational!        "A  Delightful 

Hugely  Entertaining. "        Film. . . 

-Gene  Shalit,  NBC-TV      „        .c  „  A    „ 

_,     „    .      OJ  beautifully  made. 

I  he  loaaybhow  m,     ,7      T/    ,  m- 

- 1  he  New  York  I  imes 


"Simply 
Wonderful!" 

-Houston  Chronicle 


■ 


"A  Musical  "  Genuinely 

Tour  de  Force  Moving. " 

to  set  the  spirit  soaring! "  -New  York  Magazine 
-The London  Times 


"Marvelous!.. 

Brilliantly  made, 
warm,  intelligent. .. " 
-CBS  Radio 


Producer-Director  Murray  Lerner 
Artistic  Supervisor  Allan  Miller 
Executive  Producer  Walter  Scheuer 


"Bravo!... 

A  special  treat  for  the 
ear,  the  eye,  the  heart 
and  the  mind. " 
-The  Toronto  Star 


"Exhilarating! 
Vibrant!" 

-Boston  Herald 
American 


"A  Stirring, 
Lovely  Work. " 


-Newsweek 
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\ow  Available  On   Videocassettc 


The  Adventures 
ofthe 
Guarneri 
String  Quartet 


Winner,  1989  Silver 
Plaque,  Chicago 
International  Film 
Festival. 


An  Allan  Miller  Film 


Running  time:  85  minutes 


"Splendid... 

HIGH  FIDELITY  may 
be  the  best  film  about 
music  and  musicians 
since  the  Oscar- winnig 
documentary 
From  Mao  to  Mozart." 
-Vincent  Canby,  The 
'New  York  Times 


"•••• 

Delightfully  mtimate. 
Wonderfully 
Humorous. " 
-Daily  News 


"Superb... 

A  brilliant  piece  of 
filmmaking. " 
-WNCN-FM 


"Delightful... 

Great  Fun. " 
-The  Wall  Street 
Journal 


Directed  and  Produced  by 
Allan  Miller 
Executive  Producer 
Walter  Scheuer 


Order  Form: 


1  VHS  Cassette:  $  29.95 

2  VHS  Cassettes:  $  49.95 
Additional  Cass.  @  $  20.00 

Delivery  included 


Please  send  me  the 
following  videocassettes: 


Film 


Quantity 


High  Fidelity 


From  Mao  To  Mozart 


lhe  special  price  for  the  Isaac  Stern  video  includes  a  beautiful 
Jll-color  reproduction  of  the  original  film  poster  designed  by 
the  world-renowned  French  cartoonist  and  artist,  Sempe. 


The  Four  Oaks  Foundation,  Inc.  635  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10022.  Call  Toll-Free  1-800-949-FILM 

Enclosed  please  find  a  check  or  money  order  payable  to 

The  Four  Oaks  Foundation  for  $ 


Or  please  bill  my:  American  Express  □   Mastercharge  □  Visa  Q 
Acct.  No. Exp.  Date 

Signature 

Name 
Address 


Rare 
Coin& 

Currency 
Answers 


Call  toll-free  for  helpful,  friendly, 

professional  advice  on  the  buying  and 

selling  of  coins  and  paper  money. 

Appointments  arranged  in  our 

offices  or  your  home,  office  or 

bank,  worldwide. 


William  S.  Panitch,  Inc. 

Dealers,  appraisers  &  consultants 

855  Central  Ave.,  Suite  103 

Albany,  NY  12206 

518-489-4400 


800-545-6791 
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The  Austen  Riggs  Center 

Psychoanalytic  Psychotherapy  in  an 
Open  Hospital  Setting. 

Treatment  with  Dignity,  Respect, 
and  Demonstrated  Long-Term  Results. 


Programs  Include  Short-  and  Long-Term 

Hospitalization  and 

Continuing  Treatment  Programs 

from  Residential  to  Outpatient. 


The  Austen  Riggs  Center 

25  Main  Street 

P.O.  Box  962 

Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  01262 

413-298-5511 

Not-For-Pro/it  Charter  Since  1919. 


SOUTH  MOUNTAIN 
CONCERTS 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 

74th  Season  of  Chamber  Music 

Aug.  22,  Shanghai  String  Quartet 

and  Jian  Wang,  cello 

Sept.  6,  Chester  String  Quartet 

and  Lydia  Artymiw,  piano 

Sept.  13,  Beaux  Arts  Trio 

Sept.  20,  Tokyo  String  Quartet 

Oct.  4,  Emerson  String  Quartet 

For  Brochure  and  Ticket  Information  Write 

South  Mountain  Concerts,  Box  23 

Pittsfield,  MA  01202 

Phone  413  442-2106 


STUDY  TOUR 
IN  KYOTO 

Phone : 

81-75-581-0580 

Fax: 

81-75-502-0487 

OOPS  Inc. 

2  Tokaidocho 

Anshu 

Yamashina 

Kyoto  607 

JAPAN 


Morning  to  night. 

Head  to  toe. 

Young  to  young-at-heart. 

You'll  save  on  everything  your  family  wants  to  wear. 

At  Cohoes  you'll  find  the  most  famous 

labels  at  Cohoes  famous  savings. 

Ladies  suits  and  sportswear.  Dresses  for  day  and  evening. 

An  extensive  collection  of  Petite  fashions. 

More  ladies  designer  shoes  than  anyone. 

Fabulous  handbags  and  accessories. 

The  finest  menswear  and  shoes. 

Men's  and  women's  coats,  jackets,  leathers. 

Top  name  children's  clothing  and  furniture. 

Unique  giftware  and  so  much  more  .  . . 

All  for  so  much  less. 

That's  why  people  who  love  great  buys  love  Cohoes. 
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; COHOES 


Cohoes  and  CohoesKids  are  in  Cohoes,  NY  at  the  end  of  1-787  North 

A  quick  45  minute  trip  from  Tanglewood  . . .  just  take  1-90  West  to  1-787  North  to  the  end. 

Telephone  (518)  237-0524. 

Use  the  new  CohoesCard,  MasterCard,  VISA,  American  Express,  cash,  personal  check. 

Open  Monday  through  Friday  10-9,  Saturday  10-6  and  Sunday  12-5 
with  special  extended  August  hours.  We  look  forward  to  your  visit. 


Were  here  because  there's  a  differeno 
between  making  a  living.  And  having  a  life. 


JiL 


Fleet  Bank 

A  Member  of  Fleet  Financial  Group 

Wete  here  to  make  a  difference: 


Member  FDIC. 


Proud  sponsors  of  the  TDK  Lawn  Tickets  For  Children  program  at  Tanglewood. 

AsSeriousAs¥)uCanGet 


Tangtewqpd 


Thursday,  August  20,  at  8:30 

PAMELA  FRANK,  violin 
PETER  SERKIN,  piano 


J.S.  BACH 


BUSONI 


Sonata  No.  3  in  E,  for  violin  and  piano,  BWV  1016 
Adagio 
Allegro 

Adagio  ma  non  tanto 
Allegro 

Violin  Sonata  No.  2  in  E  minor,  Opus  36a 


INTERMISSION 


SCHOENBERG 
BRAHMS 


Fantasy  for  violin  and  piano,  Opus  47 

Violin  Sonata  No.  3  in  D  minor,  Opus  108 
Allegro 
Adagio 

Un  poco  presto  e  con  sentimento 
Presto  agitato 


Peter  Serkin  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 


Notes 


Avery  large  part  of  J.S.  Bach's  chamber  music  was  composed  during  the  happy  years 
(1717-23)  he  spent  in  the  court  of  the  music-loving  Prince  Leopold  in  Cothen.  Bach's 
sonatas  for  violin  (both  with  and  without  accompaniment)  were  probably  composed 
there,  not  to  mention  several  of  the  Brandenburg  concertos,  the  violin  concertos,  and 
some  of  the  most  familiar  keyboard  works.  Only  in  1721,  when  the  prince  married  a 
woman  who  was  far  less  fond  of  music  than  he,  did  the  bloom  of  Cothen  fade  for 
Bach,  and  he  began  to  look  for  another  position. 

A  solo  sonata  in  Bach's  day  usually  featured  a  melody  instrument  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  basso  continue  In  the  written  score,  this  would  be  a  bass  line  only,  to 
be  played  by  the  harpsichord  (with  the  possible  addition  of  a  melody  bass  instrument); 
the  harpsichordist  was  expected  to  fill  in  the  harmonies  during  the  performance, 
according  to  well-established  harmonic  practices.  But  in  his  six  accompanied  sonatas 
for  the  violin  Bach  chose  to  write  out  a  full  formal  accompaniment  for  the  keyboard, 
with  an  elaborated  right-hand  part  presenting  its  own  musical  line,  quite  as  if  it  were 


a  second  violin,  for  example,  in  the  more  common  trio  sonata.  Indeed,  these  sonatas 
bear  the  texture  of  the  trio  sonata  so  strongly  that  one  manuscript,  copied  by  Bach's 
son-in-law  Altnikol,  actually  bears  the  title  "Six  Trios  for  Keyboard  and  Violin"! 

All  of  the  sonatas  but  the  sixth  have  four  movements  arranged  in  the  traditional 
pattern  of  the  sonata  da  chiesa — slow,  fast,  slow,  fast.  In  Sonata  No.  3,  BWV  1016,  the 
first  movement  displays  three  levels  of  activity:  the  very  slow,  sustained  bass  line  in  the 
left  hand  of  the  keyboard  part,  a  steady  sixteenth-note  moving  figure  in  the  right 
hand,  and — soaring  above  it  all — the  violin's  gently  hovering  song  in  pensive  sus- 
tained notes  decorated  with  lavish  runs  of  thirty-seconds.  The  second  and  fourth 
movements — both  Allegros — offer  the  same  texture  as  one  of  Bach's  three-part  inven- 
tions: two  fast-moving  upper  parts  in  imitation  over  a  slightly  slower  but  energetic 
bass  line.  The  most  striking  movement  of  the  sonata  is  the  third,  a  chaconne  in  which 
the  keyboard's  left  hand  plays  a  repeating  bass  pattern  repeated  over  and  over  (with 
slight  adjustments  for  transposition  to  new  keys),  while  the  violin  and  the  keyboard's 
right  hand  alternate  ecstatic  melody  and  supporting  accompaniment. 


*     * 


Ferruccio  Busoni  (1866-1924)  combined  a  thorough  German  musical  training  with 
the  heritage  of  Italian  culture.  A  brilliant  pianist,  an  original  composer,  and  a  provoca- 
tive thinker,  he  had  an  influence  on  the  music  of  our  century  that  deserves  to  be  better 
known  than  it  is.  His  book-length  essay,  Sketch  for  a  New  Aesthetic  of  Music  (1907),  was 
highly  influential.  He  wrote  some  splendid  chamber  music  and  a  large  amount  of 
innovative  and  powerful  piano  music  (including  a  gigantic  piano  concerto).  Late  in 
life  he  turned  to  the  stage;  his  masterpiece,  Doktor  Faust,  was  not  quite  finished  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Busoni  was  one  of  the  greatest  pianists  of  his  or  any  other  time,  and  one  of  the 
most  original  composers  for  the  piano.  But  he  also  employed  his  favorite  instrument 
in  chamber  works,  of  which  the  Second  Violin  Sonata  is  among  the  most  significant. 
Busoni's  early  works — produced  in  large  quantities  by  the  fecund  composer — grew 
out  of  a  familiarity  with  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  and  Bach.  But  by  the  turn  of  the 
century  he  was  turning  away  from  romantic  program  music  and  seeking  a  "new  classi- 
cism," a  more  objective  approach  to  composition,  inspired  by  his  profound  studies  of 
Bach  and  Mozart. 

In  the  course  of  his  development,  Busoni  felt  he  had  left  his  early  works  far  behind 
him.  We  know  from  a  letter  to  his  wife,  written  on  May  7,  1898,  that  he  was  working 
on  the  second  violin  sonata  and  that  "it  is  almost  finished."  In  later  years  he  called  it 
his  first  really  good  composition.  By  1902  he  wrote  of  the  great  encouragement  he 
felt  from  performances  in  Paris  by  such  masters  as  Ysaye  and  Pugno.  Yet  in  another 
decade,  his  idealistic  search  for  better  and  better  ways  of  expressing  his  vision  had 
pushed  even  this  work  beyond  the  pale,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

Early  in  October  1912  Busoni  played  a  recital  program  that  included  the  Second 
Sonata  with  Fritz  Kreisler.  A  few  days  later  he  wrote  to  pianist  Egon  Petri: 

My  violin  sonata  is  beginning  to  please  people.  (Kreisler  for  example):  I  find  it 
atrophied.  It  has  a  few  well-felt  moments — respectable  craftsmanship.  Life  grows 
shorter,  one  falls  ever  short  of  one's  goals — how  inhuman  the  task! 

The  sonata  is  cast  in  one  large  movement,  with  distinct  sections  in  different  tempi, 
running  without  break.  Though  no  one  would  be  likely  to  confuse  Busoni's  music 
with  that  of  Bach,  the  spirit  of  the  Leipzig  master  runs  throughout,  converted  into  a 
late  romantic  or,  better,  early  modernist  character.  Following  a  few  quiet  chords  in  the 
piano,  both  piano  and  violin  undertake  the  same  kind  of  trio  sonata  texture  that  is 
found  in  the  Bach  sonata,  with  the  violin  echoing  the  theme  first  sounded  in  the  piano 


Week  8 


Tanglewood  Jazz 
Festival  '92 


For  three  days  of  performances  that  are  hot  and  cool  don't  miss 
the  season-closing  Jazz  Festival  at  Tanglewood. 


Friday,  August  28,  7:30pm 

RAY  CHARLES  with  special  guests 
The  Modern  Jazz  Quartet 

(grounds  open  at  5:30pm) 


Saturday,  August  29,  at  7:30pm 

MEL  TORME  and 
MAUREEN  McGOVERN 

(grounds  open  at  4pm) 


Sunday,  August  30,  at  7:30pm 

WYNTON  MARSALIS 

with  special  guests 

The  Dave  Brubeck  Quartet 

(grounds  open  at  4pm) 


Tickets  are  available  at  the  Tanglewood  Box  Office  or 
call  Ticketmaster  at  (61 7)  93 1-2000 

Thanks  to  a  grant  from  TDK,  free  lawn  tickets  for  children  under  12  are  available 
at  the  Tanglewood  Box  Office  on  the  day  of  the  concert. 

Produced  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  association  with  Tea  Party  Concerts 


right  hand  over  a  bass  line  in  the  piano  left  hand.  The  principal  thematic  ideas  recur 
in  different  meters  and  tempi,  as  variations  of  themselves,  and  the  overall  Bachian 
inspiration  becomes  overt  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  work,  the  piano  begins  to  play 
an  actual  chorale  harmonization  by  J.S.  Bach,  which  Busoni  duly  identifies  in  a  foot- 
note (Wie  wohl  ist  mir,  o  Freund  der  Seelen).  This  chorale,  intimations  of  which  have  been 
heard  earlier,  forms  the  basis  of  the  rest  of  the  sonata,  including  a  march  in  dotted 
rhythms  followed  by  a  vigorous  combination  of  full,  detached  chords  in  the  piano  and 
sixteenth-note  scales  in  the  violin  before  combining  with  earlier  materials  to  end  the 
sonata  with  a  final  reference  to  the  piano's  opening  quiet  chords. 


*     *     *     * 


The  Fantasy  for  violin  and  piano  was  Schoenberg's  last  chamber  work,  composed  in 
Brentwood  (Los  Angeles)  in  1949;  it  was  his  first  act  of  composition  in  some  time,  and 
when  it  came,  it  burst  forth  in  two-and-a-half  weeks  between  March  3  and  22.  It  is 
officially  (and  meaningfully)  subtitled  "for  violin  solo  with  piano  accompaniment."  To 
maintain  the  dominance  of  the  violin  and  the  subservience  of  the  piano,  Schoenberg 
composed  the  entire  violin  part  first,  then  created  the  piano  part  as  an  accompani- 
ment. "I  wanted  to  write  a  piece  the  unhindered  flow  of  which  cannot  be  derived 
from  any  kind  of  formal  theories."  It  was  first  performed  in  Los  Angeles,  by  the  dedi- 
catee, violinist  Adolf  Koldofsky  (who  had  commissioned  the  piece),  and  pianist 
Leonard  Stein,  on  the  composer's  seventy-fifth  birthday. 

The  work  is  composed  in  five  continuous  sections,  the  last  of  which  is  a  reworking 
of  the  first,  but  with  no  reference  to  any  of  the  intermediate  material.  Throughout 
the  Fantasy,  Schoenberg  draws  from  his  single  twelve-tone  set  a  variety  of  extreme 
contrasts  in  mood  which  he  delights  in  integrating  over  the  span  of  the  whole.  Yet  at 
the  same  time,  he  continues  to  show,  in  his  balancing  of  the  traditional  phrase  struc- 
tures forming  his  sentences  and  paragraphs,  that  he  has  learned  his  art  in  the  school 
of  the  great  German  composers  of  the  preceding  century. 


*     * 


Brahms  worked  on  four  chamber  compositions — the  Opus  99  cello  sonata,  the 
Opus  100  violin  sonata,  the  Opus  101  trio,  and  the  present  Opus  108 — during  the 
summer  of  1886,  the  first  of  three  consecutive  summers  that  he  spent  at  Hofstetten 
on  Lake  Thun.  The  first  three  works  were  quickly  finished  and  had  their  first  perform- 
ances by  year's  end.  Opus  108  continued  to  occupy  him  on  and  off  until  1888,  when 
the  first  performance  took  place  in  Budapest.  The  sonata,  Brahms's  last  work  for 
piano  and  violin,  is  dedicated  to  the  conductor  Hans  von  Biilow.  It  is  a  large  work, 
and  not  only  because  it  has  one  movement  more  than  the  two  earlier  sonatas;  it  is  also 
a  work  of  unusual  dramatic  power,  possibly  motivated  by  the  tonality  of  D  minor,  in 
which  he  had  composed  one  of  his  earliest  large-scale  works,  the  First  Piano  Concerto. 

Although  the  sonata  begins  sotto  voce,  the  current  of  tension  in  the  piano's  syncopa- 
tions is  evident  under  the  violin's  sweetly  melancholic  song,  and  the  restrained  energy 
of  that  tension  is  not  long  in  breaking  out.  The  development  has  a  quite  extraordinary 
effect:  the  note  A  is  repeated  in  the  piano,  like  the  soft  but  insistent  tolling  of  a  bell,  on 
every  single  quarter-note  of  its  forty-six  measures.  This  memorable  passage  is  ba- 
lanced in  the  coda  by  a  similar  tolling  on  the  tonic  note,  D.  The  slow  movement  is  one 
of  those  lavish  Brahms  melodies  that  starts  out  in  all  simplicity  and  then,  just  as  it  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  foursquare  and  predictable,  opens  out  into  unexpected  paths  of 
seamless  melody.  The  third  movement  is  emotionally  more  lightweight  but  with  a 
sterner  middle  section.  The  finale  begins  in  an  unexpectedly  fierce  manner  and  con- 
tinues at  a  great  virtuoso  pace,  as  Brahms  perhaps  recalls  the  dynamic  youth  that  he 
no  longer  was.  -Steven  Ledbetter 
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Prelude  Concert 
Friday,  August  21,  at  6:30 

SHEILA  FIEKOWSKY,  violin 
SI-JING  HUANG,  violin 
ROBERT  BARNES,  viola 
RONALD  FELDMAN,  cello 
GARRICK  OHLSSON,  piano 


BEETHOVEN 


DVORAK 


Piano  Sonata  No.  6  in  F,  Opus  10,  No.  2 

Allegro 

Allegretto 

Presto 

Quintet  in  A  for  piano  and  strings,  Opus  81 

Allegro,  ma  non  tanto 
Dumka:  Andante  con  moto 
Scherzo  (Furiant):  Molto  vivace 
Finale:  Allegro 


Garrick  Ohlsson  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 


Notes 


In  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Beethoven  was  busy  consolidating  his 
mastery  of  all  the  standard  musical  forms  (in  those  years  he  produced  his  First  Sym- 
phony, his  first  set  of  string  quartets,  some  piano  concertos,  and  a  continuing  series  of 
masterly  piano  sonatas).  He  began  working  on  the  three  sonatas  that  became  Opus  10 
as  early  as  1796,  publishing  the  work  in  1798  with  a  dedication  to  Countess  Anna 
Margarete  von  Browne.  Already  Beethoven  had  established  his  practice  of  sketching 
and  then  seriously,  even  drastically,  reworking  a  score  until  it  met  his  standards;  the 
original  draft  for  the  second  movement  of  the  F  major  sonata,  for  example,  ran  far 
longer  than  the  finished  version,  which  Beethoven  tightened  considerably. 

The  F  major  sonata  is  the  lightest  in  character  of  the  Opus  10  group.  Its  superbly 
compact  opening  grows  out  of  two  individual  rhythmic  gestures  and  a  syncopated 
melody.  Almost  at  once  Beethoven  modulates  to  the  dominant  for  a  broader  second 
theme,  which  also  has  its  syncopated  element.  The  great  emphasis  on  the  secondary 
key  might  be  overdone,  were  it  not  for  Beethoven's  constant  feints  in  other  directions. 
The  development  uses  so  little  of  the  opening  material  as  to  be  almost  a  free-form 
section,  but  Beethoven  compensates  with  a  bold  stroke:  he  begins  the  recapitulation 
in  a  distant  key,  D  major,  then  works  it  quickly  around  to  the  normal  tonic.  The  har- 
monic tension  created  by  this  surprising  move  requires  an  extended  grounding  in  the 


home  key.  Here  he  employs  the  thematic  material  "omitted"  from  the  development. 
Though  not  so  named  by  Beethoven,  the  second  movement  is  a  scherzo  with  con- 
trasting Trio.  It,  too,  modulates  away  from  its  home  key  of  F  minor  almost  at  once, 
and  its  closing  section  duly  expands  considerably  on  that  key  area  to  bring  about  an 
end.  The  finale,  too,  has  its  surprises,  beginning  with  a  theme  that  suggests  a  sassy, 
blustering  servant  in  a  comic  opera.  The  brief  exposition  closes  in  the  expected  dom- 
inant key  with  a  second  theme  very  similar  to  the  first.  The  development  modulates 
widely,  always  at  high  energy,  until  the  recapitulation  brings  back  the  tonic  (and  the 
opening  theme  in  the  bass,  under  running  sixteenths  in  the  right  hand),  to  close  the 
sonata  with  high  energy  and  bumptious  spirits. 


sfc« 
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Dvorak  had  written  a  piano  quintet  in  A  major  (which  he  called  Opus  5)  in  the  late 
summer  of  1872;  it  was  performed  that  November  in  Prague,  but  the  composer  him- 
self was  dissatisfied  with  it  and  destroyed  his  copy  of  the  score.  Fifteen  years  later  he 
had  second  thoughts  and  asked  the  impresario  of  that  1872  concert  to  send  him  his 
copy  of  the  quintet,  which  still  survived,  in  order  that  he  might  attempt  a  revision.  He 
did  make  drastic  changes,  but  the  improvement  was  not,  to  his  mind,  great  enough  to 
induce  him  to  offer  the  work  to  a  publisher.  Instead  he  decided  to  start  over  from 
scratch  rather  than  waste  further  time  on  his  juvenilia;  a  few  months  later  he  began 
his  second  piano  quintet,  in  A  major,  an  incomparably  greater  work.  It  was  composed 
during  one  of  the  happiest  periods  of  his  life,  when  he  was  living  at  his  country  home 
in  Vysoka  and  writing  in  his  best  nationalistic  vein.  The  composition  took  six  weeks  in 
all,  from  August  18  to  October  3,  1887. 

The  most  obvious  nationalistic  Czech  element  in  the  score  is  the  second  movement, 
labeled  "dumka"  a  term  that  Dvorak  is  responsible  for  introducing  into  musical  ter- 
minology, although  he  could  not  define  it  precisely  (or  perhaps  did  not  care  to  try). 
He  used  it  a  few  years  later  as  an  overall  title  for  the  Dumky  Trio,  Opus  90;  while  that 
piece  was  still  in  manuscript.  Dvorak  played  it  through  in  New  York  with  two  of  his 
colleagues  from  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music.  The  cellist  on  that  occasion  was 
Victor  Herbert,  who  recalled  later:  "We  liked  the  composition  immensely  and  I  asked 
him  what  'Dumbka'  [sic]  meant  in  Bohemia — He  thought  for  a  while — shook  his 
head  and  said  to  our  surprise:  'It  means  nothing — what  does  it  mean?'"  Grove's  Dictio- 
nary defines  dumka  (plural  dumky)  as  a  Ukrainian  word  meaning  "lament,"  usually 
used  in  music  for  a  slow  expressive  movement  containing  a  number  of  short  contrast- 
ing sections  (not  all  of  them  lugubrious). 

Actually  the  variety  of  moods  in  the  quintet  ranges  as  widely  as  anything  in  Dvorak's 
output.  Although  the  quintet  as  a  whole  is  in  the  major  mode,  the  first  theme  turns 
almost  immediately  from  A  major  to  A  minor,  and  the  second  theme  (first  stated  by 
viola)  is  a  pensive  tune  in  C-sharp  minor.  The  closing  measures  are  assertive,  but  they 
do  not  entirely  outweigh  the  generally  grave  character  of  much  of  the  movement.  We 
are  thus  prepared  for  the  melancholy  of  the  dumka,  in  F-sharp  minor,  that  follows.  A 
slow  figure  on  the  piano,  decorated  by  tremolos  to  suggest  folk  improvisation,  pre- 
cedes and  follows  the  main  theme  heard  in  the  viola.  This  alternates  with  a  contrast- 
ing lighter  section  in  the  major  mode  and  later  with  a  vivace  contrast,  but  the  main 
lamenting  theme  keeps  recurring  throughout. 

The  scherzo  is  called  a  furiant  by  Dvorak,  but  it  lacks  the  characteristic  rhythmic 
shift  (two  bars  of  3/4  fusing  to  form  one  of  3/2)  of  the  genuine  furiant — rather  it  is  a 
waltz  tinged  with  Bohemian  accents.  The  middle  section  is  haunted  by  a  ghostly  recol- 
lection of  the  main  tune.  The  finale  is  more  outgoing,  with  echoes  of  folk  dance 
throughout  and  a  vigorous,  satisfactory  conclusion. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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NOTES 

Antonin  Dvorak 

Othello  Overture,  Opus  93 


Antonin  Dvorak  was  born  at  Muhlhausen  (Nelahozeves),  Bohemia,  on  September  8,  1841,  and 
died  in  Prague  on  May  1,  1904.  He  composed  the  concert  overture  Othello  between  November 
1891  and  January  18, 1892.  The  work  was  premiered  in  Prague  on  April  28,  1892,  along  with 
its  sibling  compositions,  In  Nature's  Realm  and  Carnival,  all  three  conceived  originally  as  a 
triptych  with  the  overall  title  Nature,  Life,  and  Love.  Dvorak  himself  led  the  first  American 
performance  on  October  21,  1892,  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York,  as  part  of  his  first  appearance 
in  this  country.  Emit  Paur  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performance  on  February  6,  1897.  The 
orchestra's  only  previous  Tanglewood  performance  took  place  on  August  18,  1967;  Gunther 
Schuller  conducted.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  (first  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons ,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani, 
cymbals,  bass  drum,  harp,  and  strings. 

Though  it  is  heard  far  less  often  than  its  sibling  overture  Carnival,  Dvorak's  Othello 
is  an  equally  fine  work.  Indeed  Dvorak  biographer  John  Clapham  says  that  it  is 
"surely  the  finest  of  the  composer's  overtures."  It  is  the  final  panel  of  a  trilogy  that  he 
had  originally  conceived  as  a  single  work,  to  be  published  as  Opus  91  under  the  title 
Nature,  Life,  and  Love,  and  that  is  how  it  was  first  performed.  But  Dvorak  soon  decided 
that  it  was  useful  to  consider  the  overtures  as  three  separate  compositions,  perform- 
able  independently;  in  the  end  he  published  them  with  consecutive  opus  numbers — 
91,  92,  and  93. 

Dvorak,  a  highly  religious  man,  wished  to  portray  in  his  music  three  aspects  of  the 
divine  life-giving  force,  which  he  called  "Nature,"  aiming  to  show  that  it  could  both 
create  and  destroy  life.  He  linked  the  three  works  by  inventing  a  theme  that  appears 
in  all  three  of  them,  the  "Nature"  theme,  which  predominates  in  the  first  overture 
(In  Natures  Realm)  and  makes  a  brief  appearance  in  the  second  (Carnival)  in  its  original 
form,  but  which  returns  in  Othello  only  in  a  somewhat  distorted  shape  to  indicate  that 
nature's  force — love — is  twisted  by  jealousy. 

Othello  begins  as  if  it  is  going  to  be  a  sonata-form  overture — a  straightforward  con- 
cert overture.  A  brooding  introduction  builds  to  aforzando  outburst  in  the  strings, 
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introducing  the  "twisted"  form  of  the  "Nature"  theme  in  flutes  and  clarinets:  Othello's 
love  has  gone  awry.  The  main  Allegro  con  brio  is  dominated  by  a  forceful  theme  repre- 
senting Othello's  jealousy.  Its  characteristic  triplet  infects  many  other  ideas  as  the 
score  proceeds.  Halfway  through  the  score  Dvorak  interrupts  any  plan  to  shape  the 
movement  into  a  formal  sonata  pattern  and  yields  to  an  impulse  to  trace  the  closing 
scene  in  dramatic  terms.  In  his  own  score  he  pencilled  in  certain  comments  that 
clarify  his  understanding  of  the  passage.  The  first  of  these,  "They  embrace  in  silent 
ecstasy,"  marks  the  beginning  of  the  tragedy's  closing  stage.  Soon  after,  Dvorak  quotes 
Wagner's  "magic  sleep"  motif  from  Die  Walkiire,  as  an  indication  that  Desdemona  has 
fallen  into  slumber.  Othello,  contemplating  her  putative  infidelity,  is  consumed  with 
jealousy  and  rage;  the  triplets  increasingly  dominate  the  rhythmic  texture.  A  quota- 
tion from  Dvorak's  own  Requiem  hints  at  what  is  in  store  for  Desdemona.  She  dies  to  a 
reminiscence  of  their  love  music,  chilled  by  string  tremolos  played  sul ponticello .  Aghast 
at  what  he  has  done,  Othello  prays  (a  brief  chorale  in  the  woodwinds).  He  recalls  their 
love;  the  "magic  sleep"  is  now  a  permanent  sleep  of  death.  Over  a  long  crescendo  in 
the  timpani  and  double  basses,  the  twisted  "Nature"  theme  softly  comments;  Othello 
now  turns  his  aggressive  rage  on  himself  and  makes  his  own  quietus. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Bela  Bartok 

Piano  Concerto  No.  3 

Bela  Bartok  was  born  in  Nagyszentmiklos,  Transylvania  (then  part  of  Hungary  but  now  ab- 
sorbed into  Rumania),  on  March  25,  1881,  and  died  in  New  York  on  September  26,  1945.  The 
Piano  Concerto  No.  3  was  composed  in  the  summer  of  1945.  The  last  seventeen  measures,  left 
unfinished  at  the  composers  death,  were  filled  in  by  Tibor  Serly.  The  first  performance  was  given 
by  pianist  Gyorgy  Sandor  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Eugene  Ormandy  conducting,  on 
February  8,  1946.  The  Boston  Symphony  has  played  the  work  on  two  previous  occasions,  neither 
of  them  at  Tanglewood:  Sidney  Foster  was  soloist  under  Aaron  Copland's  direction  in  April  1965, 
and  Peter  Serkin  was  soloist  under  Charles  Dutoit's  direction  in  February  1981.  In  addition  to 
the  solo  piano,  the  score  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  side  drum,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  tam-tam, 
xylophone,  and  strings. 

The  bitterness  of  Bartok's  last  years — compounded  of  exile  from  his  homeland, 
a  realization  that  America  was  even  less  interested  in  his  music  than  Europe  was,  a 
difficult  hand-to-mouth  existence  eked  out  from  a  few  performance  fees  and  research 
grants,  and  nagging  ill  health — was  somewhat  brightened  by  what  seemed  to  be  a 
sudden  upward  turn  in  his  fortunes  as  a  composer  in  what  turned  out  to  be  his  last 
months.  Nothing  roused  him  from  his  sickbed  lethargy  so  effectively  as  the  commis- 
sion for  an  orchestral  work  offered  by  Serge  Koussevitzky  with  the  guarantee  that  it 
would  be  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  result,  of  course,  was 
the  Concerto  for  Orchestra,  first  performed  in  December  1944.  But  even  before  that 
auspicious  premiere,  Bartok  had  enjoyed  the  unaccustomed  sound  of  applause  from 
an  American  audience  when  Yehudi  Menuhin  gave  the  premiere  of  the  Sonata  for 
solo  violin  in  New  York.  Then,  after  the  rousing  success  of  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra 
a  few  weeks  later,  musicians  began  approaching  him  with  commissions.  William  Prim- 
rose wanted  a  viola  concerto;  a  piano  duo  named  Bartlett  and  Robertson  requested  a 
concerto  for  two  pianos.  His  publisher,  Ralph  Hawkes,  asked  for  a  seventh  string 
quartet.  And,  for  private  reasons,  he  wanted  to  write  a  piano  concerto. 
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Of  these  four  works,  which  might  have  augured  a  whole  new  stage  of  Bartok's 
career  had  his  health  been  better,  he  never  even  started  the  two-piano  concerto.  The 
string  quartet  reached  the  stage  of  preliminary  sketches.  Bartok  worked  at  length  on 
the  viola  concerto,  and  even  announced  to  Primrose  that  it  was  finished  "in  draft,  so 
that  only  the  score  has  to  be  written,  which  means  a  purely  mechanical  work,  so  to 
speak."  (But  when  Tibor  Serly  undertook  to  prepare  the  draft  for  performance  after 
Bartok's  death,  it  proved  to  be  a  difficult  task:  Bartok  often  sketched  and  rewrote  over 
earlier  passages,  and  his  final  intentions  were  by  no  means  always  clear.  He  himself 
could  have  deciphered  the  mass  of  crowded  notations,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  another 
could  easily  divine  his  precise  intentions.)  It  was  the  piano  concerto — his  third — that 
attracted  his  attention  during  these  final  months,  and  it  was  this  concerto  that  was  the 
most  completely  finished  of  all  his  post-Concerto  for  Orchestra  works. 

Intended  as  a  vehicle  for  his  wife,  Ditta  Pasztory,  the  concerto  reveals  in  its  every 
measure  that  it  is  not  one  of  the  concertos  Bartok  composed  for  himself.  It  is  al- 
together lighter  and  more  transparent  than  either  of  the  earlier  concertos  (which  had 
been  his  own  showpieces).  Moreover,  the  middle  section  of  the  second  movement  is 
based  on  birdcalls  that  Bartok  wrote  down  during  the  winter  of  1943-44,  which  he 
spent  (for  his  health)  in  Asheville,  North  Carolina.  Halsey  Stevens  has  pointed  out  the 
similarity  in  spirit  between  the  "night  music"  of  the  concerto  and  the  movement  en- 
titled "The  Night's  Music"  from  the  Out  of  Doors  suite  for  piano,  a  movement  that  was 
dedicated  "to  Ditta."  Throughout  the  concerto  the  textures  are  transparent  and  light, 
never  remotely  close  to  overwhelming  the  piano,  which  is  itself  treated  in  an  unusual 
manner.  Gone  are  the  great  pounding,  muscular  chords;  here  the  piano,  as  often  as 
not,  is  crystalline  and  linear,  often  with  both  hands  playing  a  single  line  in  octaves. 
The  character  of  the  opening  movement  is,  however,  full  of  Bartok's  longing  for  his 
homeland — it  is  in  the  style  of  a  verbunkos,  with  its  sharply  dotted  rhythms  and  ornate 
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melodic  turns.  The  slow  movement's  chorale  theme  (which  justifies  the  designation 
religioso  in  the  tempo  marking),  which  appears  in  the  piano  with  support  from  the 
strings,  returns  after  the  delicate  "night  music"  section  in  the  woodwinds,  with  the 
solo  piano  providing  the  conversational  gambits.  The  finale  is  an  energetic  dance  that 
keeps  reappearing  rondo-fashion,  varied  by  inventive  and  lively  contrapuntal  inter- 
ludes. 

Tibor  Serly  looked  in  on  Bartok  on  September  21,  1945,  to  find  him  in  bed,  working 
on  the  close  of  the  Third  Concerto.  The  composer's  son,  Peter,  had  drawn  in  the  bar 
lines,  and  Bartok  had  already  marked  "vege,"  to  indicate  "the  end,"  but  he  never  com- 
pletely filled  in  those  last  seventeen  measures:  Serly  would  complete  the  orchestration 
from  the  sketched-out  indications.  The  following  day  Bartok  was  taken  to  the  hospital, 
from  which  he  never  returned.  Despite  the  many  miseries  of  his  last  years,  he  seems 
finally  to  have  been  more  content  with  the  way  things  had  turned  out.  To  the  end  he 
was  full  of  plans  to  complete  the  commissioned  works  and  go  on  to  still  other  projects. 
As  he  said  to  one  of  the  hospital  doctors,  "I  am  only  sorry  that  I  have  to  leave  with  my 
baggage  full." 

— S.L. 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Opus  67 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in  Bonn,  Germany,  on  December  17, 1770,  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  March  26,  1827.  He  began  to  sketch  the  Fifth  Symphony  in  1804,  did  most  of  the  work 
in  1807,  completed  the  score  in  the  spring  of  1808,  and  led  the  first  performance  on  December  22, 
1808,  in  Vienna.  The  first  documented  American  performance  was  given  by  Ureli  Corelli  Hill 
with  the  German  Society  of  New  York  at  New  York's  Broadway  Tabernacle  on  February  11,  1841. 
Georg  Henschel  led  the  first  BSO  performance  of  Beethoven's  Fifth  on  December  17,  1881,  during 
the  orchestra's  inaugural  season.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first  Tanglewood  perform- 
ance on  August  5, 1937.  Seiji  Ozawa  led  the  BSO's  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  8, 
1990.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons 
and  contrabassoon,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

On  December  17,  1808,  the  Wiener  Zeitung  announced  for  the  following  Thursday, 
December  22,  a  benefit  concert  on  behalf  of  and  to  be  led  by  Ludwig  van  Beethoven, 
with  all  the  selections  "of  his  composition,  entirely  new,  and  not  yet  heard  in  public," 
to  begin  at  half-past  six,  and  to  include  the  following: 

First  Part:  1,  A  Symphony,  entitled:  "A  Recollection  of  Country  Life,"  in  F  major 
(No.  5).  2,  Aria.  3,  Hymn  with  Latin  text,  composed  in  the  church  style  with  chorus 
and  solos.  4,  Pianoforte  Concerto  played  by  himself. 

Second  Part:  1,  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor  (No.  6).  2,  Sanctus  with  Latin  text 
composed  in  the  church  style  with  chorus  and  solos.  3,  Fantasia  for  Pianoforte 
alone.  4,  Fantasia  for  the  Pianoforte  which  ends  with  the  gradual  entrance  of  the 
entire  orchestra  and  the  introduction  of  choruses  as  a  finale. 

One  witness  to  this  event  of  gargantuan  proportion,  but  which  was  typical  of  the 
time,  commented  on  "the  truth  that  one  can  easily  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing — 
and  still  more  of  a  loud  one." 

The  hymn  and  Sanctus  were  drawn  from  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C,  the  concerto  was 
the  Fourth,  and  the  aria  was  "Ah!  perfido"  (with  a  last-minute  change  of  soloist).  The 
solo  piano  fantasia  was  an  improvisation  by  the  composer,  the  concluding  number 
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the  Opus  80  Choral  Fantasy  (written  shortly  before  the  concert — Beethoven  did  not 
want  to  end  the  evening  with  the  C  minor  symphony  for  fear  the  audience  would  be 
too  tired  to  appreciate  the  last  movement),  the  symphony  listed  as  "No.  5"  the  one 
that  was  published  as  the  Sixth,  the  Pastoral,  and  the  one  labeled  "No.  6"  was,  of 
course,  the  Fifth. 

Beethoven  was  by  this  time  one  of  the  most  important  composers  on  the  European 
musical  scene.  He  had  introduced  himself  to  Viennese  concert  hall  audiences  with  a 
program  including,  besides  some  Mozart  and  Haydn,  his  own  Septet  and  First  Sym- 
phony in  April  1800,  and,  following  the  success  of  his  ballet  score  The  Creatures  of 
Prometheus  during  the  1801-02  musical  season,  he  began  to  attract  the  attention  of 
foreign  publishers.  He  was,  also  at  that  time,  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the 
deterioration  in  his  hearing  (the  emotional  outpouring  known  as  the  Heiligenstadt 
Testament  dates  from  October  1802)  and  coming  to  grips  with  this  problem  which 
would  ultimately  affect  the  very  nature  of  his  music.  As  the  nineteenth  century's  first 
decade  progressed,  Beethoven's  music  would  be  performed  as  frequently  as  Haydn's 
and  Mozart's;  his  popularity  in  Vienna  would  be  rivaled  only  by  that  of  Haydn;  and, 
between  1802  and  1813,  he  would  compose  six  symphonies,  four  concertos,  an  opera, 
oratorio,  and  mass,  a  variety  of  chamber  and  piano  works,  incidental  music,  songs, 
and  several  overtures. 

Beethoven  composed  his  Third  Symphony,  the  Eroica,  between  May  and  November 
1803.  From  the  end  of  1804  until  April  1806  his  primary  concern  was  his  opera  Leo- 
nore  (ultimately  Fidelio),  and  the  remainder  of  1806  saw  work  on  compositions  includ- 
ing the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto,  the  Fourth  Symphony,  the  Violin  Concerto,  and  the 
Rasumovsky  Quartets,  Opus  59.  Sketches  for  both  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  symphonies  are 
to  be  found  in  Beethoven's  Eroica  sketchbook  of  1803-04 — it  was  absolutely  typical  for 
Beethoven  to  concern  himself  with  several  works  at  once — and,  as  noted  above,  the 
Fifth  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1808  and  given  its  first  performance  that  De- 
cember. 
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Dance  Floors  ♦  Lighting 

Massachusetts— (413)  637-1619       New  York— (518)  794-7367 
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In  a  Boston  Symphony  program  note  some  years  back,  John  N.  Burk  wrote  that 
"something  in  the  direct  impelling  drive  of  the  first  movement  of  the  C  minor  Sym- 
phony commanded  general  attention  when  it  was  new,  challenged  the  skeptical,  and 
soon  forced  its  acceptance.  Goethe  heard  it  with  grumbling  disapproval,  according  to 
Mendelssohn,  but  was  astonished  and  impressed  in  spite  of  himself.  Lesueur,  hide- 
bound professor  at  the  Conservatoire,  was  talked  by  Berlioz  into  breaking  his  vow 
never  to  listen  to  another  note  of  Beethoven,  and  found  his  prejudices  and  resistances 
quite  swept  away.  A  less  plausible  tale  reports  Maria  Malibran  as  having  been  thrown 
into  convulsions  by  this  symphony.  The  instances  could  be  multiplied.  There  was  no 
gainsaying  that  forthright,  sweeping  storminess." 

In  the  language  of  another  age,  in  an  important  review  for  the  Allgemeine 
musikalische  Zeitung  of  July  4  and  11,  1810,  E.T.A.  Hoffmann  recognized  the  Fifth  as 
"one  of  the  most  important  works  of  the  master  whose  stature  as  a  first-rate  instrumen- 
tal composer  probably  no  one  will  now  dispute"  and,  following  a  detailed  analysis, 
noted  its  effect  upon  the  listener:  "For  many  people,  the  whole  work  rushes  by  like  an 
ingenious  rhapsody.  The  heart  of  every  sensitive  listener,  however,  will  certainly  be 
deeply  and  intimately  moved  by  an  enduring  feeling — precisely  that  feeling  of  fore- 
boding, indescribable  longing — which  remains  until  the  final  chord.  Indeed,  many 
moments  will  pass  before  he  will  be  able  to  step  out  of  the  wonderful  realm  of  the 
spirits  where  pain  and  bliss,  taking  tonal  form,  surrounded  him." 

In  his  Eroica  Symphony,  Beethoven  introduced,  in  the  words  of  his  biographer 
Maynard  Solomon,  "the  concept  of  a  heroic  music  responding  to  the  stormy  currents 
of  contemporary  history."  The  shadow  of  Napoleon  hovers  over  the  Eroica;  for  the 
Fifth  Symphony  we  have  no  such  specific  political  connotations.  But  we  do  have,  in 
the  Fifth,  and  in  such  post-Eroica  works  as  Fidelio  and  Egmont,  the  very  clear  notion  of 
affirmation  through  struggle  expressed  in  musical  discourse,  and  perhaps  in  no  in- 
stance more  powerfully  and  concisely  than  in  the  Symphony  No.  5. 

So  much  that  was  novel  in  this  music  when  it  was  first  heard — the  aggressive,  com- 
pact language  of  the  first  movement,  the  soloistic  bass  writing  of  the  third-movement 
Trio,  the  mysterious,  overwhelmingly  powerful  transition  between  scherzo  and  finale, 
the  introduction  of  trombones  and  piccolo  into  the  symphony  orchestra  for  the  first 
time  (in  the  final  movement) — is  now  almost  taken  for  granted,  given  the  countless 
performances  the  Fifth  has  had  since  its  Vienna  premiere,  and  given  the  variety  of 
different  languages  that  music  has  since  proved  able  to  express.  And  by  now,  most 
conductors  seem  to  realize  that  the  first  three  notes  of  the  symphony  must  not  sound 
like  a  triplet,  although  just  what  to  do  with  the  fermata  and  rest  following  the  first 
statement  of  that  four-note  motive  sometimes  seems  open  to  argument.  For  a  while, 
Beethoven's  Fifth  seemed  to  have  fallen  from  grace.  Once  rarely  absent  from  a  year's 
concert  programming,  and  frequently  used  to  open  or  close  a  season,  it  was  for  a 
while  widely  considered  to  be  overplayed,  overpopularized.  Audiences  appeared  to  be 
tired  of  it,  and  it  was  relegated  to  "popular"  programs  or  Beethoven  festivals.  More 
recently  the  Fifth  Symphony  has  been  restored  to  its  rightful  place  in  the  repertory. 
For,  at  least  every  so  often,  this  symphony  demands,  even  needs,  to  be  heard,  repre- 
senting as  it  does  not  just  what  music  can  be  about,  but  everything  that  music  can 
succeed  in  doing. 

— Marc  Mandel 
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Distinctive  Berkshire  Properties 
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lose  to  Perfect 


East  St.,  Just  off  Rte.  20,  Lenox,  MA 

Paired  Villas  and  Townhouse 

Luxury  Condominiums  $265,000 

and  up.  Gracious  Living 

with  Golf,  Tennis,  Swimming. 

r  qoserts  ©Flint  realty 

fej^'-^'  Exclusive  Agent 

637-4209 
Call  for  Details 
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Foothill  Farm,  Lenox,  MA 

A  country  estate  dating  back  to  the 
early  1800s.  An  immaculate  brick  and 
shingled  residence  and  The  Barn. ..with 
caretaker's  apartment  and  luxurious 
music  studio.  Twenty  one  acres  with 
views,  just  one  mile  to  The  Main  Gate! 

Exclusively  offered,  price  upon  request. 

413-637-1086 
55  Church  Streel  Lenox,  MA  01240 


Jenifer  House  Commons 


HISTORIC  MARKETPLACE 

60  antique  dealers,  local  contemporary  art  and  craft,  old-fashioned 
gifts  and  goodies,  fine  linens  and  down  bedding,  china  and 
decorative  accessories,  custom  matting  and  framing,  gifts  for  animal 
lovers,  antique  auctions  every  Saturday,  and  an  eatery  serving 
breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner. 

SPEND  THE  DAY  WITH  US. 
On  Stockbridge  Road  in  Great  Barrington,  MA  Open  7  Days  A  Week 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Saturday,  August  22,  at  8:30 

Following  doctor's  orders  after  minor  surgery,  James  Conlon  has  had  to 
cancel  his  appearance  tonight  at  Tanglewood.  BSO  Assistant  Conductor 
Grant  Llewellyn  will  conduct  this  concert  at  short  notice. 

Please  note  that  the  first  half  of  tonight's  program  remains  unchanged.  In 
the  second  half,  the  following  selections  from  Prokofiev's  Romeo  and  Juliet 
will  be  performed  in  place  of  those  originally  scheduled: 


PROKOFIEV 


Music  from  the  ballet  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Opus  64 

Montagues  and  Capulets 

The  Young  Juliet 

Friar  Laurence 

Dance 

Romeo  at  Juliet's  Tomb 

Minuet 

Masks 

Romeo  and  Juliet  (Balcony  Scene) 

Death  of  Tybalt 


BBS 


Grant  Llewellyn 

^.%£  ^^  Born  in  I960  in  Tenby,  South  Wales,  Grant  Llewellyn  studied  at 

£A  Wl  Chethams  School  of  Music,  the  Perugia  Conservatorio,  the  Royal  Col- 

lege of  Music,  and  at  Cambridge.  In  1985  he  was  a  Fellowship  Conduc- 
tor at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  worked  with  Leonard 
^<**^    0£S  Bernstein,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Kurt  Masur,  and  Andre  Previn.  In  September 

1990  he  initiated  appointments  as  assistant  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  associate  conductor  of  the  BBC  Welsh  Sym- 
phony; both  those  contracts  have  recently  been  renewed.  In  addition, 
he  has  just  been  named  principal  guest  conductor  of  Norway's  Sta- 
vanger  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  he  led  on  a  tour  of  the  Baltic 
States  in  May.  Mr.  Llewellyn  won  the  Leeds  Conductors  Competition  in  1986  and  made  his 
Royal  Festival  Hall  debut  with  the  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra  the  following  February.  In  May 

1987  he  made  his  opera  debut  at  the  Spoleto  Festival  USA  with  Rameau's  Platee;  in  December 

1988  he  made  his  United  Kingdom  opera  debut  with  Scottish  Opera.  In  January  1991  Mr. 
Llewellyn  made  his  debut  at  the  Concertgebouw  in  Amsterdam,  conducting  the  Netherlands 
Chamber  Orchestra.  He  made  his  Japanese  debut  with  the  Osaka  Philharmonic  and  the 
Yomiuri  Nippon  Symphony  Orchestras  in  1990;  also  that  year  he  toured  France  and  Italy  with 
the  English  Chamber  Orchestra.  Mr.  Llewellyn  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  at  Tangle- 
wood last  summer  and  led  subscription  concerts  with  the  orchestra  this  past  April.  Other  recent 
engagements  have  included  appearances  with  the  London  Mozart  Players  at  the  Barbican 
Centre,  the  Royal  Flanders  Philharmonic,  theTrondheim  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Belgian 
National  Orchestra,  and  the  Royal  Liverpool  Philharmonic,  with  which  he  has  made  a  record- 
ing of  British  music  for  Decca. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Saturday,  August  22,  at  8:30 
JAMES  CONLON  conducting 


PART 


MOZART 


Symphony  No.  2 
(in  three  movements) 

"E  Susanna  non  vien  . . .  Dove  sono," 

from  Le  nozze  di  Figaro 
"Come  scoglio,"  from  Cost  fan  tutte 
"Oh  smania!  oh  Furie! . . .  D'Oreste,  dAjace," 

from  Idomeneo 

CAROL  VANESS,  soprano 


INTERMISSION 


PROKOFIEV 


Music  from  the  ballet  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Opus  64 

Romeo  and  Juliet 

Morning  Dance 

The  Young  Juliet 

Masks 

Montagues  and  Capulets 

Dance 

Death  of  Tybalt 

Romeo  and  Juliet  Before  his  Departure 

Aubade 

Romeo  at  Juliet's  Tomb 

Death  of  Juliet 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Arvo  Part 

Symphony  No.  2 

Arvo  Part  was  born  in  Paide,  Estonia,  on  September  11, 1935;  he  now  lives  in  Germany.  Symphony 
No.  2  was  composed  in  1966.  This  is  the  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 
score  calls  for  three  flutes,  all  doubling  piccolo ,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  one  clarinet,  E-flat 
clarinet,  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  six  horns,  four  trumpets ,  four  trom- 
bones, timpani,  vibraphone,  marimba,  a  wide  assortment  of  other  percussion  instruments,  piano, 
and  strings,  specified  as  twelve  first  and  twelve  second  violins  and  eight  each  of  violas,  cellos, 
and  double  basses. 

Until  the  dissolution  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  the  little  country  of  Estonia  had 
been  under  Soviet  domination  since  1940,  ending  the  short-lived  Republic  of  Estonia 
established  at  the  end  of  World  War  I.  Thousands  of  Estonians  emigrated  during  the 
war  and  after,  principally  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  to  Sweden  and 
elsewhere.  Many  of  them  were  creative  artists  who  kept  their  culture  alive  in  self-exile. 
The  best-known  of  these  was  the  late  EduardTubin,  a  prolific  symphonist  who  lived 
in  Sweden  for  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life. 

Another,  more  recent,  emigre  now  making  a  considerable  splash  in  the  West  is 
Arvo  Part,  who  was  born  in  Estonia  during  the  last  years  of  the  republic.  In  the  early 
'80s,  Part  began  to  develop  a  widespread  reputation  in  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
particularly  through  a  pair  of  well-received  recordings  that  generated  a  number  of 
performances.  He  was  educated  at  the  conservatory  in  Tallinn,  graduating  in  1963. 
Already  at  that  time  he  had  been  working  for  some  years  as  a  sound  director  for 
Estonian  radio.  His  early  work  showed  the  expected  influence  of  Prokofiev  and  Shos- 
takovich, but  he  broadened  his  stylistic  range  and  scope  with  two  award-winning 
large-scale  works  composed  while  still  in  conservatory:  the  children's  cantata  Meie  aed 
("Our  Garden")  and  the  oratorio  Maailma  samm  ("Stride  of  the  world").  He  became 
the  first  Estonian  composer  to  use  the  twelve-tone  technique  (Necrology,  1959),  then 
not  allowed  in  countries  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  He  was  awarded  official  prizes  for  some 
works,  and  attacked  for  others,  particularly  the  Credo  for  piano,  chorus,  and  orchestra, 
which  was  banned  because  it  contained  the  text,  "I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ."  He  com- 
posed widely  in  orchestral,  vocal,  and  chamber  forms,  his  early  works  often  employing 
serial  organization  of  pitch  and  rhythm,  as  well  as  collage  effects.  His  early  twelve-tone 
phase  passed  into  a  long  period  of  artistic  silence,  during  which  he  undertook  pro- 
found study  of  Franco-Flemish  choral  music  of  the  late  Medieval  and  early  Renais- 
sance periods,  from  Machaut  to  Josquin.  In  the  Third  Symphony  of  1971  he  revived 
traditions  of  old  polyphonic  forms  and  ideas  from  Gregorian  chant.  His  studies  led  by 
1976  to  his  rediscovery  of  the  triad  and  the  possibilities  of  extreme  simplicity.  Soon 
afterward  he  and  his  family  emigrated  to  Vienna,  then  moved  to  Berlin. 

During  the  1980s  Part  produced  a  growing  body  of  music  with  liturgical  connec- 
tions (such  as  the  Miserere,  which  is  now  one  of  his  best-known  pieces).  The  Second 
Symphony,  on  the  other  hand,  harks  back  to  his  more  experimental  and  chromatic 
phase.  Much  of  the  work  is  built  out  of  sheer  sonority — such  as  the  massed  block  of 
sound  produced  at  the  opening  by  the  twelve  second  violins,  pizzicato,  each  playing  a 
semitone  away  from  the  next  one,  so  that  the  section  as  a  whole  presents  all  twelve 
notes  of  the  chromatic  scale  in  close  position.  Repeated  dense  sonorous  blocks  accom- 
pany long  sustained  lines  in  the  solo  horn  or  clarinet  or  short  but  busy  sections  in 
which  each  of  a  group  of  instruments  sounds  isolated  notes  in  a  complicated  rhythmic 
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pattern.  Traditional  instruments  may  be  called  on  to  produce  unusual  sonorities,  as 
when  the  pianist  plays  with  wooden  percussion  sticks  on  the  low  strings  inside  the 
piano  (which  sounds  as  if  it  might  be  coming  from  an  electronic  instrument!).  The 
range  of  the  massed  blocks  grows  wider;  gradually  the  woodwinds,  brasses,  and 
strings  all  form  their  own  dense  blocks  in  competition  with  one  another,  building  in  a 
final  great  crescendo  to  the  movement's  close. 

The  second  movement  features  rhythmic  play  between  groups  of  repeated  eighth- 
notes  (as  in  the  trumpets  and  trombones  at  the  outset)  and  freer,  more  irregular 
rhythmic  groupings  (as  in  the  woodwinds  immediately  after).  Rhythmic  atomization 
involves  the  entire  orchestra,  with  individual  parts  or  sections  gradually  sustaining 
long  lines  to  hold  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  rhythmic  play  in  control. 

The  final  movement  begins  with  a  dense  chord  made  up  of  all  forty-eight  stringed 
instruments  sustaining  their  own  pitch,  producing  a  sonority  that  covers  more  than 
five  octaves.  The  timpani  asserts  its  prerogatives  as  a  dominating  force.  The  strings, 
followed  by  the  woodwind  and  brass  families,  cast  off  explosions  of  melodic  ideas 
grouped  in  rapid  notes  played  homophonically,  alternating  with  the  other  families. 
Acantabile  melody  of  romantic  cast  arises  in  the  clarinet  and  oboe  out  of  this  near 
chaos.  This  builds  toward  a  romantic  climax  briefly  interrupted  by  the  violent  intru- 
sion of  materials  from  the  beginning  of  the  movement — but  only  for  an  instant.  The 
clarinet's  melody  takes  over  once  more  to  bring  the  symphony  to  an  unexpectedly 
tranquil  close. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Recitative  and  Aria,  "Dove  sono,"  from  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  K.486 

Recitative  and  Aria,  "Come  scoglio  immoto  resta,"  from  Cost  fan  tutte,  K.588 

Recitative  and  Aria,  "D'Oreste,  dAjace"  from  Idomeneo,  K.366 

Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  calling  himself  Wolfgang  Amadeo 
about  1770  and  Wolf  gang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27, 1756, 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  December  5,  1791.  Mozart  completed  The  Marriage  of  Figaro,  on  a 
libretto  by  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte,  on  April  29,  1786;  the  premiere  took  place  two  days  later  at  the 
Burgtheater  in  Vienna.  The  aria  "Dove  sono"  calls  for  an  orchestra  with  pairs  of  oboes,  bassoons, 
and  horns,  plus  strings. 

Cosi  fan  tutte  was  commissioned  for  the  Court  Opera  of  Vienna  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II 
himself.  Lorenzo  da  Ponte  wrote  the  libretto.  The  first  performance  took  place  at  the  Court  Theater 
in  Vienna  on  January  26,  1790.  The  aria  "Come  scoglio"  calls  for  an  orchestra  of  oboes, 
clarinets,  bassoons,  and  trumpets  in  pairs,  plus  strings. 

Mozart  composed  Idomeneo,  re  di  Creta,  on  a  libretto  by  Gianbattista  Varesco  after  an 
older  French  operatic  libretto  by  Antoine  Danchet.  The  opera  seria  was  commissioned  by  the  Duke 
Carl  Theodore  at  Munich.  Mozart  began  composing  in  the  fall  of  1780  and  completed  the  score 
days  before  the  first  performance  on  January  29,  1781.  The  score  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes, 
and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Of  all  the  great  opera  composers,  Mozart  reigns  supreme  in  his  ability  to  shape  the 
drama  in  a  large  musical  architecture,  to  create  and  sustain  tension,  and  to  limn  the 
personality  and  emotional  states  of  his  characters — and  to  do  this  time  and  again  in 
both  comic  and  tragic  settings. 

Few  characters  in  the  entire  history  of  opera  are  as  moving  and  as  memorable  as  the 
unhappy  Countess  in  Mozart's  Marriage  of  Figaro,  painfully  aware  that  her  once  affec- 
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tionate  husband  has  taken  to  seeking  amorous  conquests  on  all  sides.  The  most  recent 
object  of  his  fickle  affections  is  her  chambermaid  Susanna,  who  is  about  to  marry  the 
Count's  manservant  Figaro,  though  the  Count  hopes  to  win  Susanna's  acquiescence 
to  his  own  wishes  before  the  ceremony  takes  place.  By  the  third  act,  the  Countess  and 
Susanna  have  determined  to  play  a  trick  on  the  Count.  Susanna  will  seem  to  agree  to 
an  assignation  in  the  garden  that  night,  but  the  Countess  will  show  up,  dressed  in  her 
maid's  clothes.  She  is  unsure  how  her  husband  will  react  to  this  trick,  but  she  feels  it  is 
the  only  way  to  make  him  realize  how  he  has  shamed  her.  Mozart's  music  captures 
first  the  nostalgic  recollection  of  vanished  love  and  then  supreme  confidence  and 
hope  that  those  days  may  be  recaptured. 


Recitative  and  Aria,  "Dove 

E  Susanna  non  vien!  Son  ansiosa 

Di  saper  come  il  Conte 

Accolse  la  proposta.  Alquanto  ardito 

II  progretto  mi  par;  e  ad  uno  sposo 

Si  vivace  e  geloso . . . 

Ma  che  mal  c'e? 

Congiando  i  miei  vestiti 
Con  quelli  di  Susanna,  e  i  suoi  co' 

miei . . . 
Al  favor  della  notte . . .  O  cielo! 

A  quale 
Umil  stato  fatale  io  son  ridotta 
Da  un  consorte  crudel;  che,  dopo  avermi, 
Con  un  misto  inaudito 
D'infedelta,  di  gelosie,  di  sdegni, 
Prima  amata,  indi  offesa,  e  alfin 

tradita, 
Fammi  or  cercar  da  un  mia  serva  aita! 

Dove  sono  i  bei  momenti 
Di  dolcezza  e  di  piacer, 
Dove  andaro  i  giuramenti 
Di  quel  labbro  menzogner? 


Perche  mai,  se  in  pianti  e  in  pene 
Per  me  tutto  si  cangio, 
La  memoria  di  quel  bene 
Dal  mio  sen  non  trapasso? 


sono,"  from  Le  nozze  di  Figaro 

Still  Susanna  doesn't  come!  I  am  anxious 

to  learn  how  the  Count 

received  the  proposal.  The  project  strikes 

me  as  rather  daring;  and  to  a  husband 

so  vigorous  and  so  jealous  . . . 

But  what  harm  is  there? 

Changing  my  clothes 

for  those  of  Susanna,  and  she  hers 

for  mine  . . . 
Taking  advantage  of  the  night . . .  O 

heavens!  To  what 
a  humble,  fatal  condition  I  am  reduced — 
by  a  cruel  consort,  who,  after  having, 
with  an  unheard  of  mixture 
of  infidelity,  jealousy,  and  disdain, 
first  loved  me,  then  offended  me,  and 

finally  betrayed  me, 
makes  me  seek  for  aid  from  my  own  servant! 

Where  are  the  beautiful  moments 
of  sweetness  and  pleasure? 
Where  are  the  promises 
from  those  lying  lips? 

Why  is  it,  though  everything  has  turned 
into  pain  and  tears  for  me, 
that  my  heart  has  not  lost  the  memory 
of  those  happy  days? 


Ah!  se  almen  la  mia  costanza 
Nel  languire  amando  ognor 
Mi  portasse  una  speranza 
Di  cangiar  l'ingrato  cor. 

— Lorenzo  da  Ponte 


Oh,  if  only  my  constancy 

in  continuing  to  love  him  in  my  anguish 

could  bring  me  some  hope 

of  changing  that  ungrateful  heart! 

— translation  by  S.L. 


Mozart  composed  Cosifan  tutte  at  the  request  of  the  Emperor  himself,  who  (accord- 
ing to  legend)  asked  the  librettist  Da  Ponte  to  base  his  plot  on  a  series  of  scandalous 
events  that  had  titillated  the  court  not  long  before.  We  may  take  that  legend  with  a 
large  grain  of  salt,  though,  if  only  because  there  is  a  long  theatrical  tradition  of  tales 
involving  two  pairs  of  lovers  who  trade  partners  for  a  time  and  then  reconcile  before 
the  final  curtain.  Mozart's  score  for  Da  Ponte's  comedy  expanded  its  range  of  human 
expression  tenfold,  turning  stock  theatrical  types  into  real  human  beings  who  could 
be  affecting  as  well  as  absurd. 
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Fiordiligi's  grand  aria  "Come  scoglio"  illustrates  Mozart's  brilliance  at  characteriza- 
tion while  at  the  same  time  composing  for  the  talents  of  a  particular  singer.  He  knew 
that  the  role  would  be  sung  by  Adriana  Ferraresi  del  Bene,  who  was  renowned  for  an 
extraordinary  range.  The  sisters  Dorabella  and  Fiordiligi  have  just  said  farewell  to 
their  sweethearts,  ostensibly  called  away  to  war  (the  audience  knows  that  this  is  part 
of  an  elaborate  bet  to  test  the  steadfastness  of  the  two  young  women).  The  sweethearts 
return  in  disguise,  and  each  woos  the  sweetheart  of  the  other.  Fiordiligi's  aria  expresses 
her  outrage  that  these  strange  men  should  hope  to  find  them  romantically  inclined  at 
such  a  time.  The  aria  begins  with  one  of  the  oldest  gambits  in  the  book — a  heroic 
simile  in  the  style  of  Metastasio  (which,  of  course,  enjoyed  a  distinguished  history 
going  all  the  way  back  to  Homer).  Mozart  opens  his  setting  with  a  caricature  of  the 
grandly  operatic  statement  of  position:  "My  heart  shall  be  as  unmoving  and  steadfast 
as  the  boulder  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest."  The  melodic  line  is  purposely  overdone, 
amusingly  melodramatic.  The  aria  makes  its  comic  effect  by  the  use  of  solemn,  virtuosic 
coloratura  to  express  the  (purposely)  banal  sentiments  that  had  already  been  re- 
hashed hundreds  and  hundreds  of  times  in  earlier  operas.  Mozart's  music  makes  us 
laugh  in  its  mock-seriousness.  The  music  already  tells  us  that  "the  lady  doth  protest 
too  much,"  and  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  when,  in  the  second  act,  she  succumbs  to 
the  charms  of  a  new  lover. 


Recitative  and  Aria,  "Come  scoglio,"  from  Cost  fan  tutte 


Temerari!  sortite 

Fuori  di  questo  loco!  E  non  profani 
L'alito  infausto  degl'infami  detti 
Nostro  cor,  nostro  orecchio  e  nostri 

affetti! 
Invan  per  voi,  per  gli  altri  invan  si  cerca 
Le  nostre  alme  sedur:  l'intatta  fede 
Che  per  noi  gia  si  diede  ai  cari  amanti 
Saprem  loro  serbar  infino  a  morte,  A 
dispetto  del  mondo  e  della  sorte. 

Come  scoglio  immoto  resta 
Contro  i  vend  e  la  tempesta, 
Cosi  ognor  quest'alma  e  forte 
Nella  fede  e  nell'amor. 


Bold  ones!  Leave 

this  place!  And  let  not  the  unhappy 
breath  of  your  infamous  words  profane 
our  hearts,  our  ears,  and  our 

affections! 
In  vain  may  you  or  others  attempt 
to  seduce  our  hearts:  the  intact  faith, 
which  we  have  given  to  our  dear  loves, 
we  can  preserve  unto  death, 
in  despite  of  the  world  and  of  fate. 

Just  as  a  rock  remains  immobile 
against  the  winds  and  the  tempest, 
so  too  is  this  heart  ever  strong 
in  faith  and  love. 


Con  noi  nacque  quella  face 
Che  ci  piace  e  ci  consola; 
E  potra  la  morte  sola 
Far  che  cangi  affetto  il  cor. 

Rispettate,  anime  ingrate, 
Questo  esempio  di  costanza; 
E  una  barbara  speranza 
Non  vi  renda  audaci  ancor. 

— Lorenzo  da  Ponte 


With  us  was  born  that  face 

that  so  pleases  and  consoles  us; 

And  only  death  will  be  able 

to  change  the  affection  in  my  heart. 

Behold,  ye  ungrateful  souls, 
this  example  of  constancy; 
and  do  not  let  a  barbarous  hope 
render  you  still  more  audacious. 

— translation  by  S.L. 


Every  great  composer,  even  one  as  precociously  brilliant  as  Mozart,  has  a  coming- 
of-age  work,  a  piece  that  establishes  his  artistic  maturity.  In  the  realm  of  opera, 
Mozart's  great  maturation  came  in  1781  with  Idomeneo,  possibly  the  greatest  opera  seria 
ever  composed.  One  of  the  most  striking  elements  of  Idomeneo  is  the  opera's  rich  hu- 
manity, its  sensitive  understanding  of  human  failing,  its  willingness  to  forgive.  Only 
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the  wild  Electra  lacks  this  necessary  element  in  human  intercourse.  When,  in  the  end, 
she  loses  the  man  for  whom  she  has  pined  and  schemed,  she  launches  into  a  wild  aria 
of  rage,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  convincing  of  all  "madness"  arias  ever  written. 

Recitative  and  Aria,  "D'Oreste,  d'Ajace,"  from  Idomeneo 


Oh  smania!  oh  Furie! 
Oh  disperata  Elettra! 
Addio  amor,  addio  speme!  ah,  il  cor 

nel  seno 
Gia  m'ardono  l'Eumenide  spietate. 

Misera!  a  che  m'arresto? 

Saro  in  queste  contrade 

Delia  gioia,  e  trionfi 

Spettatrice  dolente? 

Vedro  Idamante  alia  rivale  in  braccio, 

E  dall'uno,  e  dall'altra 

Mostrarmi  a  dito?  ah  no,  il  germano 

Oreste 
Ne'  cupi  abissi  io  vuo  seguir.  Ombra 

infelice! 
Lo  spirto  mio  accogli,  or  or  compagna 
M'avrai  la  nell'Inferno. 
A  sempiterni  guai,  al  pianto  eterno. 

D'Oreste,  dAjace 

Ho  in  seno  i  tormenti. 

DAletto  la  face 

Gia  morte  mi  da. 
Squarciatemi  il  core 

Ceraste,  serpenti, 

Oun  ferro  il  dolore 

In  me  finira. 

— G.  Varesco 


Oh  frenzy!  oh  Furies! 

Oh,  desperate  Electra! 

Farewell,  love!  Farewell,  hope!  Ah, 

already  within  my  breast 
the  pitiless  Eumenides  are  burning  my 

heart. 
Wretch  that  I  am!  Why  do  I  hold  back? 
Shall  I,  in  this  region 
of  joy  and  triumphs, 
be  a  grieving  spectator? 
Shall  I  see  Idamante  in  the  arms  of  my  rival, 
and  see  both  of  them  point  their 
fingers  at  me?  Ah,  no!  My  brother 

Orestes 
I  shall  follow  into  the  deep  abysses. 

Unhappy  shade! 
Receive  my  spirit;  in  no  time  you'll 
have  me  as  a  companion  in  Hell. 
In  everlasting  woe,  in  eternal  weeping. 

The  torments  of  Orestes  and  Ajax 

I  have  in  my  breast. 

The  torch  of  Alecto 

already  brings  me  death. 

Tear  open  my  heart, 

Ceraste,  serpents, 

or  a  sword  will  put  an  end 

to  my  sorrow. 

— translation  by  S.L. 


Sergei  Prokofiev 

Music  from  the  ballet  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Opus  64 


Sergei  Sergeyevitch  Prokofiev  was  born  in  Sontzovka,  near  Ehaterinoslav  in  the  Ukraine,  on 
April  23, 1891,  and  died  in  Moscow  on  March  5, 1953.  The  ballet  Romeo  and  Juliet  was 
composed  in  1935  and  1936.  The  first  performance  took  place  in  Brno,  Czechoslovakia,  in  1938; 
the  Bolshoi  performed  the  piece  for  the  first  time  on  January  11,  1940.  In  the  meantime  Prokofiev 
had  already  compiled  two  orchestral  suites  in  1936  (he  later  added  a  third  in  1946),  and  these 
had  made  much  of  the  music  familiar  even  before  the  triumph  at  the  Bolshoi.  Prokofiev  himself 
gave  the  first  United  States  performances  of  music  from  Romeo  and  Juliet  when  he  conducted 
the  Second  Suite  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  March  25  and  26, 1938.  The  present 
selection  is  drawn  from  all  four  acts  of  the  full  score,  which  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two 
oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  tenor  saxophone,  two  bassoons  and 
contrabassoon,four  horns,  cornet,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum, 
triangle,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  xylophone,  bells,  harp,  piano,  and  strings. 

Prokofiev  was  already  an  experienced  ballet  composer  when,  in  the  mid- 1930s,  he 
began  to  work  on  a  full-length  version  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  He  had  attained  a  firm 
reputation  in  the  West  as  a  composer  of  advanced  tendencies,  but  his  early  music  had 
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never  been  well  received  in  the  Soviet  Union,  where  art  that  did  not  appeal  to  the 
broadest  masses  was  suspicious.  After  his  return  to  Moscow  in  1933,  then,  his  musical 
style  underwent  a  marked  process  of  simplification  as  he  turned  his  attention  to  larger 
audiences  than  before.  His  considerable  success  in  this  change  may  be  indicated  sim- 
ply by  listing  some  of  the  works  composed  in  those  first  years  back  in  Russia:  Lieuten- 
ant Kije,  the  Second  Violin  Concerto,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Peter  and  the  Wolf,  and  the  film 
score  for  Eisenstein's  Alexander  Nevsky. 

The  proposal  for  a  Romeo  ballet  came  from  the  Kirov  Theater  in  1934.  The  com- 
poser worked  out  a  scenario  in  the  spring  of  1935  with  Sergei  Radlov,  a  member  of 
the  theater's  staff,  who  was  familiar  not  only  with  Prokofiev's  style  but  also  with 
the  problems  of  Shakespearean  production.  The  piano  score  was  completed  by 
September  1935,  and  the  orchestration  followed.  When  the  Kirov  backed  out  of  the 
production,  Prokofiev  signed  a  contract  with  the  Bolshoi  in  Moscow.  But  upon  deliv- 
ery of  the  score,  the  company  declared  the  music  impossible  to  dance  to,  and  the 
contract  was  broken.  In  an  attempt  to  salvage  music  in  which  he  put  great  faith,  Pro- 
kofiev arranged  two  orchestral  suites  of  selections  from  the  ballet.  These  became 
exceedingly  popular  and  eventually  brought  pressure  for  a  full  theatrical  production. 
Even  so,  the  rehearsal  period  was  exceedingly  difficult.  The  dancers  could  not  under- 
stand Prokofiev's  music,  and  they  insisted  that  the  scoring  was  too  delicate  to  be  heard 
from  the  stage.  The  composer  stood  on  the  stage  to  listen  and  insisted  that  he  could 
hear  everything  (though,  of  course,  he  probably  did  not  try  to  dance  himself  while 
making  this  test).  He  finally  agreed  to  add  something  to  the  score  to  mark  the 
rhythms  more  precisely  (and  after  his  death  anonymous  "editors"  have  continued 
adding  rhythmic  emphasis  to  such  a  degree  that  a  performance  bears  little  resem- 
blance to  Prokofiev's  delicate  chamber-music  conception  of  the  score).  In  the  end,  the 
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ballet  became  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  in  the  career  of  the  composer  and  of  the 
ballerina,  Galina  Ulanova,  who  was  the  first  Juliet.  Her  success  was  ironic,  since  all 
through  the  rehearsal  period,  Ulanova  had  insisted  that  Prokofiev's  music  was 
"strange"  and  that  she  simply  could  not  conceive  how  the  love  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
could  be  expressed  in  it. 

The  selection  to  be  performed  here  is  drawn  from  all  four  acts,  thus  providing  a 
precis  of  the  entire  story.  The  ballet  opens  on  a  street  in  Verona.  There  is  a  light- 
hearted  Morning  Dance.  A  quarrel  leads  to  a  combat  involving  armed  knights,  an 
alarm,  and  the  entrance  of  the  Prince  (all  omitted  in  this  selection).  The  second  scene 
of  Act  I  takes  place  at  a  ball  at  Capulet's  house.  We  pass  to  preparations  for  a  party 
there,  where  we  meet  The  Young  Juliet,  joking  and  frolicking,  but  turning  pensive  for 
a  moment  as  well.  Romeo,  Mercutio,  and  Benvolio  crash  the  party  wearing  Masks. 
While  his  friends  jest,  Romeo  is  thoughtful.  At  this  point,  the  present  selection  con- 
tinues with  music  depicting  the  fighting  of  the  two  families  at  odds,  from  earlier  in 
the  act  (Montagues  and  Capulets).  At  the  end  of  the  second  act,  a  dramatic  encounter 
and  fight  precipitates  the  tragedy;  Romeo  tries  to  stop  a  duel  between  Juliet's  cousin 
Tybalt  and  his  kinsman  Mercutio.  But  Tybalt  mortally  wounds  Mercutio,  who  dies 
with  a  joke  on  his  lips.  Romeo  squares  off  with  Tybalt  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  best 
friend  (Death  of  Tybalt). 

Act  III  takes  place  almost  entirely  indoors  (as  opposed  to  the  public  setting  of  Act 
II);  Prokofiev's  score  is  more  like  chamber  music  here.  The  scene  opens  in  Juliet's 
bedroom  with  the  lovers  together  just  before  dawn.  The  last  parting  (though  they  do 
not  know  it)  occurs  as  Romeo  bids  Juliet  farewell  (Romeo  and  Juliet  Before  his  Depar- 
ture). Juliet's  parents  insist  that  she  marry  her  cousin  Paris.  She  goes  for  advice  to 
Friar  Laurence,  who  gives  her  a  special  sleeping  draught  that  she  must  take  before 
the  ceremony.  Once  more  in  her  room,  Juliet  drinks  the  potion  and  falls,  apparently 
lifeless.  To  the  cheerful  sounds  of  mandolins,  the  Aubade  (Andante)  announces  the 
arrival  of  Paris  with  wedding  gifts  for  his  bride.  Juliet's  mother  and  nurse  discover 
her,  apparently  dead.  This  is  the  end  of  Act  III. 

The  closing  section  may  be  presented  as  Act  IV  or  as  an  Epilogue.  Following  Juliet's 
funeral  procession,  we  see  Romeo  at  the  Tomb  of  Juliet.  In  despair,  believing  her 
dead,  he  kills  himself.  Juliet  awakens  to  see  the  dead  Romeo.  She  expresses  once 
more  her  love  for  him,  then  stabs  herself.  The  final  Adagio  depicts  Juliet's  awakening 
from  her  drug-induced  sleep,  the  love  and  despair  she  feels  at  seeing  Romeo's  body, 
and  her  own  suicide  with  Romeo's  dagger  (Death  of  Juliet),  embracing  Romeo  as  she 
dies. 

The  score  reveals  the  mellowing  of  Prokofiev's  earlier  style  (a  process  that  was  to 
continue  in  the  1940s),  but  it  is  rich  in  color,  accessible  without  being  vapid,  and  lyrical 
throughout.  The  full  ballet  combines  formal  dance  and  divertissement  with  psycho- 
logical and  dramatic  studies  of  the  principal  characters  in  a  way  that  goes  back  to  and 
continues  from  Tchaikovsky.  The  present  selection  contains  examples  of  both  the 
"personal"  and  the  "public"  music  of  the  ballet  while  highlighting  the  dramatic  es- 
sence of  the  work  that  remains  the  most  successful  and  perhaps  the  greatest  narrative 
ballet  to  come  from  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

— S.L. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sunday,  August  23,  at  2:30 
MAREK  JANOWSKI  conducting 


ALL-BRAHMS  PROGRAM 

Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  77 
Allegro  non  troppo 
Adagio 
Allegro  giocoso,  ma  non  troppo  vivace 

ITZHAK  PERLMAN 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Opus  98 
Allegro  non  troppo 
Andante  moderato 
Allegro  giocoso 
Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Johannes  Brahms 

Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  77 


Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  on  May  7,  1833,  and  died  in  Vienna  on 
April  3,  1897.  He  wrote  the  Violin  Concerto  in  the  summer  and  early  fall  of  1878,  but  the  pub- 
lished score  incorporates  revisions  made  after  the  premiere,  which  was  given  by  the  dedicatee, 
Joseph  Joachim,  in  Leipzig  on  January  1,  1879,  with  the  composer  conducting  the  Gewandhaus 
Orchestra.  Arthur  Nikisch  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performance  on  December  7,  1889,  with 
Franz  Kneisel  as  soloist.  Pierre  Monteux  led  the  BSO's  first  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  31, 
1955,  with  Isaac  Stern.  Midori  was  soloist  for  the  most  recent  performance  here,  on  August  20, 
1989,  under  Leonard  Slatkins  direction.  In  addition  to  the  soloist,  the  score  calls  for  two  each  of 
flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings.  At  these 
performances,  Itzhak  Perlman  plays  the  cadenzas  by  Joseph  Joachim. 

The  Violin  Concerto  of  Brahms  is  both  a  close  collaboration  of  two  great  friends 
and  the  testament  to  their  friendship.  Brahms  was  twenty  in  May  of  1853,  when  he 
met  the  violinist  Joseph  Joachim,  who  was  also  a  fine  conductor  and  a  solidly 
grounded  composer  in  his  own  right.  Joachim  was  just  two  years  older  but  already 
well-established  as  a  musician.  A  close  bond  of  mutual  idealism  sprang  up  between 
the  two  men  at  once  and  remained  unbroken  for  more  than  thirty  years.  (There  was  a 
rupture  between  them  in  the  middle  1880s,  when  Brahms  clumsily  tried  to  help  patch 
Joachim's  failing  marriage.  Brahms  later  composed  his  Double  Concerto  as  a  peace 
offering;  it  was  accepted,  but  the  two  never  regained  the  unfettered  frankness  of  their 
earlier  friendship.) 

It  is  not  clear  when  Joachim  first  asked  Brahms  to  write  him  a  concerto,  but,  in  any 
case,  he  had  to  wait  a  number  of  years  before  receiving  it.  Not  until  the  summer  of 
1878  did  the  composer  feel  ready  to  essay  the  piece,  his  first  concerto  since  the  one  in 
D  minor  for  piano,  which  had  been  a  catastrophic  failure  with  the  audience  at  its 
premiere  in  1859.  Brahms  drafted  the  score  during  a  fruitful  summer  in  Portschach, 
a  favorite  beauty  spot  where,  as  he  wrote,  "so  many  melodies  fly  about  that  one  must 
be  careful  not  to  step  on  them."  On  August  21,  1878,  Brahms  suggested  to  Joachim 
that  they  collaborate  on  the  final  details  of  the  solo  part,  since  the  composer  was  not 
himself  a  violinist.  The  intensity  of  the  collaboration  is  evident  in  the  composer's 
manuscript  score,  which  bears  the  marks  of  extensive  revision  in  Brahms's  hand — 
often  lightening  the  orchestral  texture  for  the  benefit  of  the  soloist — and  even  more 
elaborate  revisions  to  the  solo  part,  made  in  red  ink  by  Joachim  himself. 

The  process  of  revision  even  ran  beyond  the  first  performance,  which  took  place  in 
Leipzig  on  New  Year's  Day,  1879.  Joachim,  of  course,  was  the  soloist,  and  the  normally 
shy  and  retiring  Brahms  conducted.  The  critical  response  was  certainly  more  favor- 
able than  it  had  been  for  the  piano  concerto  two  decades  earlier,  but  Brahms  was  still 
regarded  as  a  composer  of  severely  intellectual  music  that  made  extraordinary  de- 
mands on  its  listeners.  Despite  Joachim's  ardent  championing  of  the  concerto,  it  did 
not  really  join  the  standard  repertory  until  after  the  turn  of  the  century. 

But  Brahms  and  his  friends  were  clearly  pleased.  We  have  an  amusing  description 
of  the  evening's  aftermath  from  a  Bostonian,  George  W.  Chadwick,  who  was  a  student 
in  Leipzig  at  the  time  and  soon  to  become  one  of  America's  leading  composers.  A  few 
days  later  Chadwick  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Massachsuetts: 

Joachim  played  Brahms'  new  concerto  for  the  violin  in  the  Gewandhaus  that  night 
under  Brahms'  own  direction,  and  about  one  o'clock  I  saw  the  precious  pair,  with 
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little  Grieg  (who  is  here  this  winter)  staggering  out  of  Auerbach's  keller  (of  Faust 
renown)  all  congratulating  each  other  in  the  most  frantic  manner  on  the  excellent 
way  in  which  they  had  begun  the  New  Year.  I  thought  to  myself  that  Johnny  Brahms 
might  be  the  greatest  living  composer  but  I  did  not  believe  it  could  save  him  from 
having  a  "Katzenjammer"  the  next  day  about  the  size  of  the  Nibelungen  Trilogy,  as 
many  a  lesser  composer  has  had. 

What  early  audiences  found  difficult  to  follow  in  Brahms  was  the  abundance  of  his 
invention.  He  was  never  simply  content  to  state  a  musical  idea  and  then  restate  it;  he 
begins  to  develop  his  ideas  almost  from  the  moment  they  appear,  and  the  impact  of 
so  much  material  seemed  overwhelming.  The  opening  orchestral  ritornello  flows  in 
long  musical  paragraphs,  but  these  are  made  up  of  strikingly  varied  ideas,  interwoven 
in  one  another,  capable  of  being  developed  separately  or  in  combination.  The  unac- 
companied melody  at  the  opening,  with  the  orchestra  entering  softly  on  an  unex- 
pected harmony,  is  an  homage  to  Beethoven's  Fourth  Piano  Concerto.  The  second 
part  of  the  orchestral  exposition  runs  through  a  gamut  of  musical  ideas,  hinting  at 
but  never  quite  reaching  a  new  lyric  melody  that  finally  appears — swaying,  coaxing — 
only  when  the  soloist  is  able  to  introduce  it  in  his  exposition.  Throughout  the  move- 
ment Brahms  is  not  concerned  to  produce  an  excuse  for  virtuosic  fireworks  in  which 
the  orchestra  simply  provides  support,  but  to  blend  the  soloist  and  orchestra  into  a 
substantial  organism  inspired  by  the  Beethoven  Violin  Concerto,  the  one  earlier  violin 
concerto  that  could  be  said  to  occupy  the  level  at  which  Brahms  aimed. 

The  slow  movement  was  an  afterthought,  replacing  two  whole  movements  that 
Brahms  decided  to  cut  before  the  premiere.  (Characteristically  self-effacing,  Brahms 
described  them  as  "the  best  parts.")  The  new  Adagio  begins  with  a  woodwind  passage 
referred  to  by  violinist  Pablo  de  Sarasate  when  he  explained  why  he  did  not  intend  to 
learn  the  new  concerto:  "Why  should  I  stand  there  and  let  the  oboe  play  the  one  good 
tune  in  the  piece?" 

Brahms  had  been  introduced  to  Joachim  by  a  Hungarian  violinist,  Eduard  Remen- 
yi,  with  whom  he  was  touring  and  who  taught  Brahms  about  the  style  of  so-called 
"gypsy"  music.  The  finale  of  the  Violin  Concerto  is  another  delightful  essay  in  imitat- 
ing that  exotic  style,  filled  with  fire,  flash,  and  energy. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Johannes  Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Opus  98 

Brahms  s  first  mention  of  his  Fourth  Symphony  is  in  a  letter  of  August  19, 1884,  to  his  publisher, 
Fritz  Simrock.  The  work  must  have  been  completed  about  a  year  later,  and  in  October  1885, 
Brahms  gave  a  two-piano  reading  of  it  with  Ignaz  Briill  in  Henna  for  a  small  group  of  friends 
including  the  critic  Eduard  Hanslick,  the  surgeon  Theodor  Billroth,  the  conductor  Hans  Richter, 
and  the  historian  and  Haydn  biographer  C.F  Pohl.  Brahms  conducted  the  first  orchestral  per- 
formance at  Meiningen  on  October  25, 1885.  The  American  premiere  was  to  have  taken  place  in 
Boston  in  November  1886.  Wilhelm  Gericke  in  fact  conducted  the  work  at  the  public  rehearsal  on 
the  26th  of  that  month,  but  cancelled  the  scheduled  performance  after  making  highly  critical 
remarks  to  the  audience  about  the  new  score.  He  did  conduct  it  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
of  December  22  and  23, 1886,  but  meanwhile  Walter  Damrosch  had  gotten  ahead  of  him  with  a 
concert  performance  with  the  New  York  Symphony  on  December  11.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the 
first  Tanglewood  performance  in  August  1938  and  Marek  Janowski  the  most  recent,  on  August  5, 
1990.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons 
and  contrabassoon,four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  triangle,  and  strings. 
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Piccolo  and  triangle  appear  in  the  third  movement  only,  contrabassoon  in  the  third  and  fourth 
movements  only,  and  the  trombones  in  the  fourth  movement  only. 

Brahms  sat  on  his  First  Symphony  for  close  to  twenty  years;  it  was  late  1876  when 
he  at  last  released  the  work  for  performance.  The  terror  of  Beethoven's  stature  in  this 
genre  and  the  terror  of  the  idea  of  symphony  once  overcome,  three  more  such  works 
followed  in  relatively  quick  succession.  The  Second  came  along  almost  right  away, 
having  been  begun,  finished,  performed,  and  published,  all  in  1877.  Then  there  was 
an  interval  filled  with  other  work — the  Violin  Concerto  and  Second  Piano  Concerto, 
the  Academic  Festival  and  Tragic  overtures,  Nanie  and  Gesangder  Parzen,  chamber  music 
including  the  G  major  violin  sonata,  C  major  piano  trio,  and  F  major  string  quintet, 
solo  piano  pieces,  songs,  and  a  second  book  of  Hungarian  Dances.  The  Third  Sym- 
phony, begun  1882,  was  finished  in  the  summer  of  1883,  and  the  Fourth  seems  to 
have  been  started  during  the  summer  of  the  following  year. 

As  always,  Brahms  announced  work  in  progress  with  caution.  To  his  publisher  he 
made  only  some  vague  noise  about  a  need  for  paper  with  more  staves.  To  Hans  von 
Billow  he  reported  in  September  1885: 

Unfortunately,  nothing  came  of  the  piano  concerto  that  I  should  have  liked  to 
write.  I  don't  know,  the  two  earlier  ones  are  too  good  or  maybe  too  bad,  but  at  any 
rate  they  are  obstructive  to  me.  But  I  do  have  a  couple  of  entractes;  put  together 
they  make  what  is  commonly  called  a  symphony.  On  tour  with  the  Meiningen 
orchestra,  I  have  often  imagined  with  pleasure  how  it  would  be  to  rehearse  it  with 
you,  nicely  and  at  leisure,  and  I'm  still  imagining  that  now,  wondering  by  the  way 
whether  it  would  have  much  of  an  audience. 

Meiningen,  about  100  miles  east  and  slightly  north  of  Frankfurt,  was  the  capital  of 
the  tiny  principality  of  Saxe-Meiningen.  The  little  town  had  a  vital  theatrical  and 
musical  community,  and  during  the  last  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  first 
Hans  von  Biilow  and  then  Fritz  Steinbach  were  its  conductors,  the  Meiningen  orches- 
tra was  one  of  Europe's  elite  musical  organizations.  Von  Biilow,  fifty  when  he  began 
his  five-year  stint  at  Meiningen  in  1880,  was  one  of  the  most  imposing  and  brilliant 
musical  personalities  of  the  century.  A  remarkable  pianist,  conductor,  and  polemicist, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Wagnerians  and  conducted  the  first  perform- 
ances of  Tristan  and  Meistersinger.  He  was  caught  in  a  wretched  personal  situation 
when  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Franz  Liszt,  left  him  for  Wagner.  He  continued  to 
conduct  Wagner's  music,  but  he  became  one  of  the  most  fervent  admirers  and  effec- 
tive champions  of  Brahms  (and  thus  one  of  the  few  to  bridge  what  seemed  then  a  vast 
gulf  between  musical  ideologies).  He  was,  in  any  event,  delighted  to  have  Brahms 
come  to  Meiningen  with  his  new  symphony,  and  he  cautiously  explored  the  possibility 
of  including  composer  and  work  on  a  tour  of  the  Rhineland  and  Holland.  In  due 
course,  Brahms  arrived  at  Meiningen,  and  the  new  symphony  went  into  rehearsal. 
The  premiere  went  well,  and  the  audience  tried  hard  but  unsuccessfully  to  get  an 
encore  of  the  scherzo.  Von  Biilow  conducted  a  repeat  performance  a  week  later,  after 
which  the  orchestra  set  off  on  its  tour,  with  Brahms  conducting  the  new  symphony  in 
Frankfurt,  Essen,  Elberfeld,  Utrecht,  Amsterdam,  The  Hague,  Krefeld,  Cologne,  and 
Wiesbaden.  It  was  liked  and  admired  everywhere,  though  Vienna  rather  resisted  the 
performance  two  months  later  by  the  Philharmonic  under  Richter,  a  performance 
unfortunately  prepared  nowhere  near  as  well  as  the  series  in  Meiningen. 

It  is  curious  that  while  the  public  took  to  the  Fourth,  Brahms's  friends,  including 
professionals  and  near-professionals  like  Hanslick  and  Elisabeth  von  Herzogenberg, 
had  some  difficulty  with  it.  Perhaps  that  can  be  explained.  The  public,  except  in  Vienna, 
heard  superbly  realized  performances,  while  Hanslick,  for  example,  knew  it  first  from 
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a  two-piano  reading  (he  remarked  it  was  like  being  beaten  up  by  two  tremendously 
intelligent  and  witty  people)  and  Frau  von  Herzogenberg,  cursing  the  difficult  horn 
and  trumpet  transpositions,  had  to  decipher  it  at  the  piano  from  the  manuscript  of 
Brahms's  full  score.  Then,  where  the  public  would  have  chiefly  perceived  and  been 
carried  by  the  sweep  of  the  whole,  the  professionals,  with  their  special  kind  of  connois- 
seurship  and  perception  of  detail,  would  have  been  more  struck  by  what  was — and 
is — genuinely  difficult  in  the  score. 

It  is  fascinating,  for  example,  to  learn  that  the  opening  was  disconcerting  to  Joseph 
Joachim.  Something  preparatory,  he  suggests,  even  if  it  were  only  two  measures  of 
unison  B,  would  help  listeners  find  their  way  into  the  piece  (in  fact,  reading  his  corre- 
spondence with  Brahms,  we  learn  that  originally  there  were  some  preparatory  mea- 
sures which  were  struck  out  and  destroyed).  The  second  statement  of  the  opening 
melody  was  difficult  to  unravel,  the  theme  itself  now  given  in  broken  octaves  and  in 
dialogue  between  second  and  first  violins,  with  elaborate  decorative  material  in  violas 
and  woodwinds.  Almost  everyone  was  upset  over  what  seems  now  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  strokes  in  the  work,  the  place  where  Brahms  seems  to  make  the  conven- 
tional, classical  repeat  of  the  exposition  but  changes  one  chord  after  eight  measures, 
thereby  opening  undreamed-of  harmonic  horizons,  and  only  then,  after  so  leisurely  a 
start,  moves  into  the  closely  argued  development.  On  the  other  hand,  everyone 
admired  the  dreamily  mysterious  entry  into  the  recapitulation — the  long  sequence  of 
sighing  one-measure  phrases,  subsiding,  sinking  into  one  of  only  four  places  marked 
ppp  in  all  of  Brahms's  orchestral  music,  from  which  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons 
emerge  in  their  severe  yet  gentle  reediness  to  sound  the  first  four  notes  of  the  opening 
melody,  in  immense  magnification,  strings  weaving  an  enigmatic  garland  about  the 
last  note.  The  next  four  notes  are  treated  the  same  way,  and  then  the  music's  melan- 
choly flow  resumes  in  the  expected  way. 


Morning  pro  musica  is  made  possible  in  part  by  a  grant  from  Talbots. 
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For  Brahms  to  build  slow  movement  over  the  same  keynote  as  the  first  movement  is 
rare  indeed;  yet  he  does  it  here  and  finds  an  inspired  way  of  celebrating  simulta- 
neously the  continuity  and  the  contrast  of  E  minor  (the  first  movement)  and  E  major 
(the  second).  Horns  play  something  beginning  on  E — a  note  we  have  well  in  our  ears 
after  the  emphatic  close  of  the  Allegro — but  which  sounds  like  C  major.  It  turns  out 
to  be  something  more  like  the  old  Phrygian  mode,  and  it  is  in  any  case  fresh  enough 
and  ambiguous  enough  to  accommodate  the  clarinets'  hushed  suggestion  that  one 
might  place  a  G-sharp  over  the  E,  thus  inaugurating  an  idyllic  E  major.  But  the  notion 
of  a  C  major  beginning  is  not  forgotten  and  will  be  fully  pursued  in  the  massively 
rambuctious  scherzo. 

For  the  finale,  Brahms  goes  back  to  the  E  minor  from  which  he  began,  but  with  a 
theme  whose  first  chord  is  A  minor  and  thus  very  close  to  the  world  of  the  just  finished 
scherzo.  Brahms's  knowledge  of  Baroque  and  Renaissance  music  was  extensive  and, 
above  all,  profound,  and  so,  when  he  writes  a  passacaglia,  which  must  have  seemed 
like  sheer  madness  to  the  up-to-date  Wagnerians,  he  does  it  like  a  man  composing 
living  music,  with  no  dust  of  antiquarianism  about.  He  had  been  impressed  by  a  can- 
tata, then  believed  to  be  by  Bach  (listed  as  No.  150,  Nach  dir,  Herr,  verlanget  mich),  whose 
last  movement  is  a  set  of  variations  over  a  repeated  bass,  and  he  had  maintained  that 
something  could  still  be  done  with  such  a  bass,  though  the  harmonies  would  probably 
have  to  be  made  richer.  And  of  course  he  knew  well  the  great  chaconne  for  violin  solo. 
The  finale  of  the  Haydn  Variations  of  1873  was  a  brilliantly  achieved  trial  run,  but  the 
scope  of  the  grand  and  tragic  finale  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  is  on  another  level  al- 
together. Woodwinds  and  brasses,  joined  at  the  last  by  rolling  drums,  proclaim  a  se- 
quence of  eight  chords.  The  trombones  have  been  saved  for  this  moment,  and  even 
now  it  is  characteristic  that  the  statement  is  forte  rather  than  fortissimo.  The  movement 
falls  into  four  large  sections.  First,  twelve  statements  of  the  eight-bar  set,  with  bold 
variations  of  texture,  harmonic  detail,  and  rhetoric.  This  phase  subsides,  to  inaugu- 
rate a  contrasting  section,  first  in  minor  still,  but  soon  to  move  into  major,  in  which 
the  measures  are  twice  as  long,  the  movement  thus  twice  as  slow.  (Brahms  is  explicit 
here  about  wishing  the  beats,  though  there  are  now  twice  as  many  of  them  per  mea- 
sure, to  move  at  the  same  speed  as  before:  in  other  words,  the  double  length  of  the 
measures  is  enough  to  make  this  "the  slow  movement"  of  the  finale,  and  the  conduc- 
tor should  not  impose  a  further  slowing  down  of  his  own.)  Four  of  these  bigger  vari- 
ations make  up  this  section.  The  original  pace  is  resumed  with  what  appears  to  be  a 
recapitulation.  But  strings  intervene  passionately  midway  through  the  eight-chord 
sequence,  and  the  ensuing  sixteen  variations  bring  music  more  urgently  dramatic 
than  any  yet  heard  in  the  symphony.  The  passion  and  energy  are  released  in  an  exten- 
sive, still  developing,  still  experiencing  coda  at  a  faster  speed.  Thus  the  symphony 
drives  to  its  conclusion,  forward-thrusting  yet  measured,  always  new  in  detail  yet 
organically  unified,  stern,  noble,  and  with  that  sense  of  inevitability  that  marks  the 
greatest  music. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Advisor  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 
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Pamela  Frank 

American  violinist  Pamela  Frank  was  winner  of  the  Avery  Fisher  Career 
Grant  in  1988.  Her  1991-92  season  has  included  recitals  in  Vienna, 
Boston,  and  Atlanta,  concerts  with  the  Baltimore,  Louisville,  and 
Vancouver  symphony  orchestras,  a  tour  of  Japan  with  concerto  and 
recital  appearances  in  Tokyo,  and  further  touring  in  Europe  and  North 
America  with  Music  from  Marlboro.  This  summer's  appearances  in- 
clude Caramoor,  Grant  Park,  andTanglewood;  she  has  been  invited  to 
join  Yo-Yo  Ma  in  the  fall  at  a  chamber  music  festival  he  has  established 
in  Japan.  Highlights  of  Ms.  Frank's  career  have  included  her  New  York 
recital  debut  in  April  1990,  on  Lincoln  Center's  "Great  Performers" 
series;  a  New  York  recital  at  the  92nd  Street  Y,  where  she  replaced  Shlomo  Mintz  at  short 
notice;  performances  of  the  Brahms  Double  Concerto  with  Yo-Yo  Ma  and  of  Mozart's  Violin 
Concerto  No.  5  with  the  Baltimore  Symphony;  appearances  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and 
the  Montreal  Symphony;  and  concerts  with  such  ensembles  as  the  Vienna  Chamber  Orchestra, 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival  Orchestra,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic. Born  in  New  York  City,  Pamela  Frank  is  the  daughter  of  noted  pianists  Claude  Frank 
and  Lilian  Kallir,  with  whom  she  frequently  plays  chamber  music.  She  began  her  violin  studies 
at  five;  after  eleven  years  as  a  pupil  of  Shirley  Givens  she  continued  her  musical  education  with 
Szymon  Goldberg  and  Jaime  Laredo.  Ms.  Frank  won  the  top  prize  for  violin  in  the  National 
Concerto  Competition  sponsored  by  Seventeen  magazine  and  General  Motors  in  1983,  and 
formally  launched  her  career  in  1985  with  the  first  of  her  three  appearances  with  Alexander 
Schneider  and  the  New  York  String  Orchestra  at  Carnegie  Hall.  In  1989  she  graduated  from 
the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia.  Ms.  Frank  made  herTanglewood  debut  earlier 
this  month,  as  violin  soloist  in  Beethoven's  Triple  Concerto  with  Peter  Serkin  and  Yo-Yo  Ma 
under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction  as  part  of  this  summer's  gala  Tanglewood  on  Parade  concert. 


Peter  Serkin 

For  more  than  three  decades,  American  pianist  Peter  Serkin  has  won 
equal  respect  for  his  performances  with  orchestra,  as  recitalist,  as 
aX,  chamber  music  collaborator,  and  as  recording  artist.  His  studies  began 

at  home  with  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  violinist  and  composer  Adolf 
^7       Busch.  He  continued  his  lessons  with  Blanche  Moyse,  Marcel  Moyse, 
and  Luis  Batlle.  In  1958  he  entered  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music, 
where  he  studied  with  Lee  Luvisi,  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski,  and  Rudolf 
Serkin,  his  father.  He  continues  to  study  with  Mr.  Horszowski,  Marcel 
Moyse,  Ernst  Oster,  and  Karl  Ulrich  Schnabel.  In  1959,  at  twelve,  Mr. 
Serkin  made  his  debut  at  the  Marlboro  Summer  Music  Festival,  fol- 
lowed by  his  New  York  debut  that  fall.  Since  then  he  has  performed  with  the  world's  major 
symphony  orchestras.  Highlights  of  his  1991-92  season  have  included  the  world  premiere  with 
the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Takemitsu's  Quotation  of  Dream,  the  sixth  work  Takemitsu 
has  written  for  him;  Bach's  Double  Concerto  with  pianist  Andras  SchifFand  the  Camerata 
Bern  in  Switzerland;  and  a  recital  tour  including  Bach's  Go Idberg  Variations.  Reflecting  his 
long-standing  and  absorbing  interest  in  contemporary  music,  Mr.  Serkin  interweaves  music  by 
such  composers  asWolpe,  Knussen,  Goehr,  Berio,  Takemitsu,  Messiaen,  and  Peter  Lieberson 
with  Bach,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  The  1989-90  season  was  notable  for  his  unprecedented 
eighteen-city  recital  tour  of  "The  Serkin  Commissions,"  which  featured  eleven  new  works 
commissioned  from  ten  of  the  world's  most  eminent  composers.  Recent  additions  to  Mr.  Serkin's 
Pro  Arte  discography  include  the  two  Brahms  concertos  with  the  Atlanta  Symphony,  the  last 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  generosity  of 
the  Bose  Corporation,  which  has  provided  loudspeaker  systems  for  Threatre- 
Concert  Hall  performances  throughout  the  1992  Tanglewood  season. 
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three  Beethoven  sonatas,  Schubert  dances,  and  the  Diabelli  Variations.  He  may  also  be  heard 
on  RCA,  New  World,  Erato,  and  CBS  Masterworks.  Mr.  Serkin  was  the  first  pianist  to  be 
awarded  the  Premio  Internazionale  Musicale  Chigiana,  in  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
artistic  achievement.  He  is  on  the  faculties  of  the  Juilliard  School,  the  Mannes  College  of 
Music,  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  and,  since  1985,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 


Sheila  Fiekowsky 

A  violinist  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  1977,  Sheila 
Fiekowsky  also  maintains  an  active  career  as  a  soloist  andchamber 
musician.  Her  recent  solo  engagements  have  included  appearances 
with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  the  Newton  Symphony,  the  Mystic 
Valley  Orchestra,  and  the  North  Shore  Philharmonic.  Born  in  Detroit, 
Ms.  Fiekowsky  began  studying  the  violin  when  she  was  nine.  At  sixteen 
she  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Detroit  Symphony  and,  in  the  same 
year,  won  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  Biennial  Award.  Ms. 
Fiekowsky  attended  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  and  holds  a  master's 
degree  in  music  from  Yale  University.  She  has  studied  violin  with  Emily 
Mutter  Austin,  Ivan  Galamian,  Jaime  Laredo,  and  Joseph  Silverstein.  Ms.  Fiekowsky 's  chamber 
music  experience  includes  performances  at  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival,  the  Norfolk  Festival, 
where  she  was  a  member  of  the  Andreas  Quartet,  and  the  Aspen  Festival.  In  1981,  as  a  member 
of  the  Cambridge  Quartet,  she  was  invited  to  teach  and  perform  at  a  music  festival  in  Fair- 
banks, Alaska.  She  has  been  heard  in  both  chamber  music  and  solo  performances  throughout 
the  Boston  area,  including  Supper  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall,  appearances  at  the  Gardner 
Museum,  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  Northeastern  University,  and  the  Berkshire 
Museum.  Ms.  Fiekowsky  was  a  founding  member  of  the  Copley  String  Trio  with  her  BSO 
colleagues  Robert  Barnes,  viola,  and  Ronald  Feldman,  cello. 
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Si-Jing  Huang 


Violinist  Si-Jing  Huangjoined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1989-90  season,  having  graduated  from  the  Juilliard 
School  of  Music  in  New  York  in  May  1989.  Mr.  Huang's  numerous 
scholarships  and  awards  included  the  Lincoln  Center  Scholarship;  he 
was  also  a  winner  of  the  Young  Concert  Artists  Auditions  held  in 
Hawaii.  Mr.  Huang's  teachers  included  Glenn  Dicterow  and  Dorothy 
DeLay,  as  well  as  his  father,  Da-Ying  Huang.  A  former  member  of  the 
Juilliard  Orchestra,  he  has  participated  in  the  chamber  music  festivals 
at  Aspen  and  Taos,  and  he  has  participated  in  concert  tours  with  the 
Classical  String  Players  and  the  Hawthorne  String  Quartet. 


Robert  Barnes 

Violist  Robert  Barnes  was  born  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  grew  up 
in  Detroit,  Michigan.  He  began  studying  violin  when  he  was  five  and 
gained  extensive  chamber  music  experience  from  his  earliest  years, 
both  with  his  musician-parents  and  as  a  student  of  Michael  Bistritzky. 
As  a  young  man  he  attended  the  summer  program  at  Interlochen  and 
the  Congress  of  Strings  in  Puerto  Rico.  In  1961,  while  a  freshman  at 
Wayne  State  University,  Mr.  Barnes  joined  the  Detroit  Symphony 
Orchestra  as  a  violinist.  In  1966,  after  performing  chamber  music  as  a 
violist,  he  decided  to  take  up  the  viola  permanently;  he  played  his  last 
year  in  the  Detroit  Symphony  as  a  member  of  the  viola  section.  Mr. 
Barnes  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1967.  He  has  continued  to  be  active  in 
chamber  music  in  various  ensembles,  including  the  Cambridge  and  Francesco  string  quartets 
and  the  contemporary  music  group  Collage,  and  he  has  performed  numerous  times  on  WGBH 
radio.  In  1984  he  joined  with  BSO  colleagues  Sheila  Fiekowsky,  violin,  and  Ronald  Feldman, 
cello,  to  form  the  Copley  String  Trio.  Mr.  Barnes  has  also  taught  extensively  throughout  his 
career.  Besides  maintaining  a  class  of  private  students,  he  has  coached  viola  students  and 
chamber  groups  at  Lowell  State  College,  Brown  University,  Wellesley  College,  and  the  Boston 
University  Tanglewood  Institute. 
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GOURMET 
COFFEE 

Coffee  as  it  Was  Meant  to  Be 


Dui  jour: 


For  information  about  our 

specialty  coffees,  call  toll  free 

1-800-645-4515. 

We  are  pleased  to  support  Tanglewood  by 

donating  the  gourmet  coffee  served  at  the 

Seranak  Supper  Club,  the  Highwood  Club  and 

the  Tent  Club. 
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Ronald  Feldman 

Ronald  Feldman  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  cello  section 
in  1967  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Increasingly  in  demand  as  a  conductor, 
he  was  appointed  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  in 
1989.  Mr.  Feldman  has  been  music  director  of  the  Worcester  Symphony 
and  of  the  New  England  Philharmonic.  In  1988  he  and  the  New  En- 
gland Philharmonic  were  awarded  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League's  ASCAP  Award  for  Adventuresome  Programming  of  Contem- 
porary Music.  Since  the  1989-90  season  Mr.  Feldman  has  been  conduc- 
tor of  the  Berkshire  Symphony.  His  appearances  as  guest  conductor 
have  included  the  Pro  Arte  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  Springfield  Sym- 
phony, the  MIT  Experimental  Studio,  and  the  Albany  Symphony.  Born  in  Brooklyn  and  a 
graduate  of  Boston  University,  Mr.  Feldman  has  taught  at  Brown  University  and  Brandeis 
University.  His  own  cello  teachers  included  Claus  Adam,  Harvey  Shapiro,  Joseph  Emonts, 
Leslie  Parnas,  and  John  Sant'Ambrogio.  He  currently  teaches  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
and  at  the  Boston  Conservatory,  where  he  is  conductor  of  the  orchestra  and  coordinator  of  the 
string  department. 
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Garrick  Ohlsson 

Pianist  Garrick  Ohlsson  appears  as  recitalist  and  soloist  with  orchestra 
throughout  the  world;  his  repertoire  and  recordings  encompass  the 
full  spectrum  of  piano  literature.  During  1990-91,  in  addition  to 
twenty-two  solo  recitals  and  seven  chamber  concerts,  Mr.  Ohlsson 
played  sixteen  different  piano  concertos  in  twenty-one  orchestral 
.    engagements.  His  three  Chopin  CDs,  which  initiate  a  complete  Chopin 
^   I  cycle  for  Arabesque  records,  were  released  this  past  March;  his  record- 

V    ^B        ^*^H         ings  of  Haydn's  "London"  sonatas  and  three  Beethoven  sonatas  will  be 
i^     ^1   fcaWH  released  in  the  coming  season.  Previous  releases  have  included  the 

Rk        ^^^^^H         I    complete  sonatas  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  on  Arabesque;  Busoni's 
Piano  Concerto  with  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  onTelarc;  and 
Henri  Lazarof's  Tableaux  for  piano  and  orchestra,  on  Delos.  As  a  chamber  musician,  Mr. 
Ohlsson  has  collaborated  with  such  artists  as  sopranos  Jessye  Norman  and  Magda  Olivero, 
clarinetist  Richard  Stoltzman,  cellist  Heinrich  Schiff,  violinist  Gil  Shaham,  and  the  Cleveland, 
Emerson,  Guarneri,  Takacs,  and  Tokyo  string  quartets.  He  is  a  member  of  the  San  Francisco- 
based  FOG  Trio  with  violinist  Jorja  Fleezanis  and  cellist  Michael  Grebanier.  Born  in  White 
Plains,  New  York,  Mr.  Ohlsson  began  studying  the  piano  at  eight  and  entered  the  Juilliard 
School  at  thirteen.  Despite  a  distinct  aptitude  in  high  school  for  mathematics  and  languages, 
his  earliest  career  objective  remained  the  concert  stage.  Though  he  won  first  prizes  at  the  1966 
Busoni  Competition  in  Italy  and  the  1968  Montreal  Piano  Competition,  it  was  his  gold  medal 
at  the  1970  Chopin  Competition  in  Warsaw  that  launched  him  to  international  stature.  Mr. 
Ohlsson  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1971 ;  he  appeared  most  recently 
with  the  orchestra  for  subscription  concerts  at  Symphony  Hall  in  February  1991. 


Marekjanowski 

The  West  German  conductor  Marekjanowski  studied  in  Italy  and 
Germany.  Music  director  at  both  the  Freiburg  and  Dortmund  operas 
from  1973  to  1979,  he  has  been  a  regular  guest  conductor  at  the  lead- 
ing opera  houses  in  Paris,  West  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Cologne,  and 
Munich  since  1979.  He  has  also  conducted  at  Chicago  Lyric  Opera,  the 
San  Francisco  Opera,  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  at  the  Teatro  Colon 
in  Buenos  Aires,  at  the  Dresden  Opera,  and  at  the  Orange  Festival.  In 
May  1991  he  returned  to  the  Vienna  State  Opera  to  conduct  Salome.  In 
the  concert  hall,  Mr.  Janowski  has  worked  with  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic, Munich  Philharmonic,  Bayerischer  Rundfunk,  Dresden  Staats- 
kapelle,  Boston  Symphony,  Chicago  Symphony,  London  Symphony,  the  Philharmonia,  the 
BBC  Symphony  Orchestra,  other  European  orchestras,  and  on  several  occasions  with  the 
NHK  Symphony  in  Tokyo.  From  1986  to  1990  he  was  music  director  of  the  Gurzenich  Orches- 
tra in  Cologne.  He  has  also  been  closely  associated  with  the  Royal  Liverpool  Philharmonic,  of 
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which  he  was  artistic  adviser  from  1983  to  1986.  In  1984  he  was  appointed  music  director  of 
the  Orchestre  Philharmonique  de  Radio  France.  A  noted  recording  artist,  Mr.  Janowski  is 
highly  acclaimed  for  the  Ariola-Eurodisc  release  of  Wagner's  Ring  with  the  Dresden  Staats- 
kapelle.  Other  discs  include  Weber's  Euryanthe  and  Die  schweigsame  Frau  for  EMI,  and  Pen- 
derecki's  The  Devils  ofLoudun  for  Philips.  He  has  recently  recorded  Bruckner's  Fourth  and  Sixth 
symphonies  for  Virgin  Classics  with  the  Orchestre  Philharmonique  de  Radio  France.  Mr. 
Janowski's  recent  engagements  have  included  productions  of  the  Ring  and  Elektra  in  Munich, 
concert  performances  of  the  Ring  in  Paris,  and  concerts  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Chicago 
Symphony,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  Leipzig 
Gewandhaus,  andTonhalle  of  Zurich.  Mr.  Janowski  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in 
February  1989  and  has  since  conducted  the  orchestra  regularly  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood. 


James  Conlon 

James  Conlon  is  concurrently  general  music  director  of  the  City  of 
Cologne  and  also  chief  conductor  of  the  Cologne  Opera,  the  first 
person  in  forty-five  years  to  assume  artistic  responsibility  for  both  the 
symphonic  and  operatic  activity  in  that  city  and  the  first  American  to 
hold  either  post.  Since  1979  he  has  been  music  director  of  the  Cincin- 
nati May  Festival.  From  1983  through  1991  he  was  music  director  of 
the  Rotterdam  Philharmonic.  His  fifteen-year  association  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony,  and  the  Ravinia  Festival,  began  in  1977.  Since  his 
New  York  Philharmonic  debut  in  1974,  Mr.  Conlon  has  appeared  with 
the  major  orchestras  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Europe.  His 
association  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  began  in  1976  and  has  continued  with  well  over  100 
appearances  there,  including  more  than  a  dozen  productions  in  the  Italian,  German,  and 
Russian  repertoire.  Mr.  Conlon  made  his  Royal  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  debut  in  1979,  and  his 
Paris  Opera  debut  in  1982.  He  inaugurated  the  1985  Maggio  Musicale  Fiorentino  and  made 
his  Chicago  Lyric  Opera  debut  in  1988.  He  became  chief  conductor  of  the  Cologne  Opera  in 
1989  and  the  next  season  was  named  music  director  of  that  city's  historic  Gurzenich  Orchestra, 
now  the  Cologne  Philharmonic.  During  the  1992-93  season  Mr.  Conlon  will  make  his  debut  at 
La  Scala  in  Milan  with  Weber's  Oberon  and  return  to  the  Met  for  Janacek's/^wu/a,  in  addition  to 
engagements  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Dresden  Staatskapelle,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris, 
and  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony.  Mr.  Conlon  currently  records  for  EMI  and  has  recorded  exten- 
sively for  Erato.  His  numerous  televised  appearances  have  included  Metropolitan  Opera  tele- 
casts ofTosca  in  1978  and  Semiramide  in  1991.  Born  in  New  York  City  in  1950,  Mr.  Conlon  is  a 
graduate  of,  and  former  faculty  member  of,  the  Juilliard  School.  He  made  his  only  previous 
Boston  Symphony  appearances  in  January  1981. 


Carol  Vaness 

A  leading  soprano  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  Carol  Vaness  has  also 
appeared  at  the  Paris  Opera,  the  Salzburg  Festival,  La  Scala,  Glynde- 
bourne,  the  Deutsche  Oper  Berlin,  and  the  Vienna  State  Opera, 
among  others.  She  made  her  recording  debut  as  Donna  Anna  in 
Mozart's  Don  Giovanni,  recorded  by  the  Glyndebourne  Festival  under 
Bernard  Haitink  for  EMI.  Other  recordings  have  included  Cost  fan 
tutte,  also  with  Haitink  and  the  Glyndebourne  Festival,  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony  with  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  and  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis  with  Jeffrey  Tate  and  the  English 
Chamber  Orchestra,  and  Rossini's  Stabat  Mater  with  Semyon  Bychkov 
and  the  Bavarian  Radio  Symphony.  Her  solo  albums  include  "Carol  Vaness  Sings  Verdi,"  on 
PRT/NIXA,  and  a  Mozart  aria  album  on  RCA.  She  has  recorded  the  role  of  Donna  Elvira  in 
Don  Giovanni  with  Riccardo  Muti,  who  also  led  her  first  performances  as  Tosca,  which  were 
recorded  "live"  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  A  native  of  California,  Ms.  Vaness  won  the 
1976  San  Francisco  Opera  Auditions;  she  spent  two  seasons  there  as  an  Affiliate  Artist  and 
returned  as  a  principal  artist  in  the  company's  first  international  summer  season,  in  1981.  Her 
operatic  repertoire  encompasses  Mozart,  Handel,  Verdi,  Eugene  Onegin,  Peter  Grimes,  Barber's 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  numerous  French  roles,  including  all  three  heroines  in  Les  Contes 
d'Hoffmann,  with  which  she  will  open  the  Metropolitan  Opera's  1992-93  season.  Ms.  Vaness  also 
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appears  in  concert  with  the  world's  great  orchestras  and  conductors.  She  made  her  New  York 
recital  debut  on  Lincoln  Center's  "Great  Performers"  series  in  1987.  Her  numerous  television 
appearances  have  included  "In  Performance  at  the  White  House,"  Mozart's  Idomeneo  from 
Glyndebourne,  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  and  Don  Giovanni  from  the  Met,  two  "Pavarotti  Plus"  galas, 
and  the  1991  Richard  Tucker  Gala.  Ms.  Vaness  made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  August 
1986  atTanglewood,  as  soloist  in  Benjamin  Britten's  War  Requiem. 
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Itzhak  Perlman 

Itzhak  Perlman's  unique  combination  of  talent,  charm,  and  humanity 
is  recognized  by  audiences  throughout  the  world,  as  is  the  irrepressible 
joy  of  music-making  that  he  communicates.  President  Reagan  recog- 
nized these  qualities  when  he  honored  Mr.  Perlman  with  a  "Medal  of 
Liberty"  in  1986.  Born  in  Israel  in  1945,  Mr.  Perlman  completed  his 
initial  training  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Tel  Aviv;  an  appearance  on 
the  "Ed  Sullivan  Show"  in  1958  brought  him  to  international  attention. 
Following  studies  at  the  Juilliard  School  with  Ivan  Galamian  and 
Dorothy  DeLay,  Mr.  Perlman  won  the  Levintritt  Competition  in  1964; 
since  then  he  has  appeared  with  every  major  orchestra,  and  in  recitals 
and  festivals  throughout  the  world.  In  April  and  May  1990  Mr.  Perlman  joined  the  Israel 
Philharmonic  for  its  first  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union;  in  December  1990  he  returned  to  Leningrad 
for  a  gala  performance  celebrating  the  150th  anniversary  of  Tchaikovsky's  birth.  Mr.  Perlman's 
recordings — on  EMI/Angel,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
London/Decca,  and  RCA/BMG  Classics — regularly  appear  on  the  best-seller  charts  and  have 
won  numerous  Grammys.  His  vast  repertoire  encompasses  all  the  standard  violin  literature  as 
well  as  music  by  contemporary  composers,  whose  efforts  he  has  championed.  His  latest  releases 
include  collaborations  with  Placido  Domingo  ("Together,"  on  EMI/Angel),  Pinchas  Zukerman 
(string  duos  by  Mozart  and  Leclair,  also  on  EMI/Angel),  Kathleen  Battle  (Bach  arias,  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon),  and  a  live  recording  of  the  Tchaikovsky  Gala  in  Leningrad  (BMG). 
Numerous  publications  and  institutions  have  paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Perlman  as  both  artist  and 
humanitarian;  he  has  entertained  and  enlightened  millions  of  viewers  with  his  appearances  on 
television;  and  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  handicapped  and  disabled  is  an  integral  part  of 
his  life.  Mr.  Perlman  has  performed  regularly  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since 
1978,  including  annual  appearances  atTanglewood  since  1984. 
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TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ENDOWMENT  FUNDS 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellows  pay  no  tuition;  many  are  offered  free  room  and  board.  Their  residency 
at  Tanglewood  is  underwritten  largely  through  annual  and  endowed  Fellowships  and  Scholarships.  TheTMC 
faculty  includes  many  of  the  world's  finest  musical  artists,  some  of  them  teaching  through  the  generosity  of 
donors  who  have  endowed  Faculty  Chairs.  The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
endowment  support  of  the  contributors  represented  below. 


Endowed  Faculty  Positions 

Berkshire  Chair 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Bowles  Master  Teacher  Chair 

Richard  Burgin  Chair 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Chair,  Chairman  of  the 

Faculty 
Renee  Longy  Chair,  a  gift  of  Jane  and  John  Goodwin 
Marian  Douglas  Martin  Chair,  endowed  by  Marilyn  Brachman 

Hoffman  for  Keyboard  Faculty 
Beatrice  Sterling  Procter  Master  Teacher  Chair 
Sana  H.  Sabbagh  and  Hasib  J.  Sabbagh  Master  Teacher  Chair 
Surdna  Foundation  Master  Teacher  Chair 

Endowed  Guarantor  Fellowships 

Jane  W.  Bancroft  Fellowship 

BayBanks  Fellowship 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowships 

Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi  Fellowship 

Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 

Clowes  Fund  Fellowship 

Andre  M.  Come  Memorial  Fellowship 

Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon  Memorial  Fellowship 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Fellowship 

Darling  Family  Fellowship 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowship 

Otto  Eckstein  Family  Fellowship 

Judy  Gardiner  Memorial  Fellowship 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 

Fernand  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 

Marie  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 

Florence  Gould  Foundation  Fellowship 

The  Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation  Fellowship 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Fellowship 

CD.  Jackson  Fellowship 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Fellowship 

Susan  Kaplan/ Ami  Trauber  Fellowship 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman  Fellowship 


Dr.  John  H.  Knowles  Memorial  Fellowship 

Merrill  Lynch  Fellowship 

Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 

Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P.  Nickerson  Fellowship 

Northern  California  Fund  Fellowship 

Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 

Reader's  Digest  Fellowship 

Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowship 

Peggy  Rockefeller  Fellowship 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  Fellowship  in  honor  of 

Eleanor  Panasevich 
Wilhelmina  Sandwen  Memorial  Fellowship 
Morris  A.  Schapiro  Fellowship 
The  Starr  Foundation  Fellowship 
Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 
Surdna  Foundation  Fellowship 
William  F.  and  Juliana  W.  Thompson  Fellowship 
Sherman  Walt  Fellowship 

Endowed  Sustaining  Fellowships 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. ,  Fellowship 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 

Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowships 

Helene  R.  and  Norman  Cahners  Fellowship 

Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship 

Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 

Nat  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship 

Harry  and  Marion  Dubbs  Fellowship/Brookline  Youth 

Concerts  Awards  Committee  Fellowship 
Arthur  Fiedler/Leo  Wasserman  Memorial  Fellowship 
Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship 
Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship 
Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship 
Ina  and  Haskell  Gordon  Fellowship 
John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 
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Lola  and  Edwin  Jaffe  Fellowship 

Bernice  and  Lizbeth  Krupp  Fellowship 

Philip  and  Bernice  Krupp  Fellowship 

Lucy  Lowell  Fellowship 

Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr.  and  IBM  Matching  Grant  Fellowship 

Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 

The  Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation  Fellowship 

David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross  Fellowship 

Liaand  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 

Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 

Tappan  Dixey  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 

Augustus  Thomdike  Fellowship 

R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 


Endowed  Seminar  Scholarships 

Maurice  Abravanel  Scholarship 

Eugene  Cook  Memorial  Scholarship 

Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane  Scholarship 

William  E.  Crotut  Family  Scholarship 

Leah  Jansizian  Memorial  Scholarship 

Andrall  and  Joanne  Pearson  Scholarship 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor  Scholarship 

Edward  G.  Shufro  Scholarship 

Mar}'  H.  Smith  Scholarship 

Evelyn  and  Phil  Spitalny  Scholarship 

Tanglewood  Programmers  and  Ushers  Scholarship 

Tisch  Foundation  Scholarship 


Endowed  Funds  Supporting  the 

Teaching  and  Performance  Programs 

Eleanor  Naylor  Dana  Visiting  Artist  Fund 

Carlotta  M.  Dreyfus  Fund 

Virginia  Howard  and  Richard  A.  Erlich  Fund 

Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed  Fund 

The  Honorable  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick  Fund 

Greve  Foundation — John  J.  Tommaney  Fund 

Mickey  L.  Hooten  Prize  Fund 

Grace  B.  Jackson  Prize  Fund 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Commissioning  Fund 

Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial  Fund 

The  Louis  Krasner  Fund 

William  Kroll  Fund 

Northern  California  Audition  Fund 

Pearl  and  Alvin  Schottenfeld  Fund 

Anonymous  (2) 


Tanglew®d 

Music 

Center 
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We  would  like  to  thank  the  following  Friends  for  their 
generous  support.  These  special  contributors  have  each 
donated  $250  or  more  in  unrestricted  gifts  to  the  1992 
Tanglewood  Annual  Fund  Campaign.  This  list  represents 
contributions  received  between  September  1,  1991  and 
July  20,  1992. 


Mrs.  Stanley  H.  Abrams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  A.  Ackert 

Mrs.  Cathy  Tanaka  Adam 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  L.  Adelman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Adeiman 

Mr.  Howard  J.  Aibel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Albert 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  R.  Alexander 

Richard  M.  Allen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Along 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Altman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Ames 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Ansel 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Antiles 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Aronowitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  R.  Aronson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bennett  Aspel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Auerbach 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  August 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  G.  August,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  Baer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Ball 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bert  Ballin 

Dr.  Richard  F.  Balsam 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  E.  Bandler 

Mrs.  Sherry  Banks-Cohn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Banner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  AldoJ.  Barbaglia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  R.  Barber 

Ms.  Stephanie  E.  Barber 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Baron 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abe  Baum 

Audrey  and  Sy  Baum 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  M.  Baum 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Becker 

Mrs.  Jeffrey  R.Bell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Bell 

Aaron  Berger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bergner 

Lawrence  C  Berke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Berko 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Berkson 

Mr.  Daniel  M.  Berley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Berlstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennett  Berman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Berman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Berry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  Beyer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Billetter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  H.  Blatt 

Howard  L.  Blau 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Bleich 

Joseph  Block 

Dr.  Eugene  L.  Bodian 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garry  Bombardier 

Miss  Rhoda  C  Bonville 

Sen.  Walter  J.  Boverini 

Dr.  Edward  T.  Bowe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gordon  Bowie 

Ms.  Suzanne  S.  Bowley 

Ms.  Rose  C.  Boyd 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  C  Boyer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Boylan 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Brager 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Brandi 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Brickman 

Mrs.  Rejane  B.  Bride 

Miss  Mary  E.  Brosnan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Brower 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Brown 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  S.  Bufferd 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  H.  Burdick 

A.L.  Burleson 

David  Bushko 

Peter  L.  Buttenwieser 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Butterworth 

Mrs.  William  Callan 

Mr.  Stanley  D.  Canter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott  A.  Caplin 

Mrs.  Henderson  Carey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthew  Carone 

William  Carr 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Caspar 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Robert  Charles 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  H.  Chernoff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  Chibnik 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  E.  Christenson 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Clapper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Close 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Clyman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  S.  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  B.  Cohen 

Drs.  Kathleen  S.  and  Morris  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  H.  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Cohen 

Ms.  Suzanne  N.  Cohen 

Walton  S.  Cole 

Harold  G.  Colt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  E.  Compton 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.Jeffrey  Cook 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Cooney 

Sally  and  Joseph  D.  Cooper 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Cooperman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  L.  Cooperman 

Mrs.  Pauline  Copen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  E.  Corbett 

Andrew  H.  Corn 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  E.  Corwin 

Dr.  George  M.  Coulter 

Ms.  Hazel  L.  Coven 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Craig 

Ms.  Pamela  S.  Crandall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Crawford 

Dr.  Mary  Jean  Crooks 

Mrs.  Gilbert  Cutler 

David  DAlessio 

Mrs.  Sybil  D'Orsi 

Ms.  Jackie  Dacosta 

Mrs.  Morris  F.  Darling 

Leslie  and  Richard  Daspin 

Mrs.  Jane  I.  Davis 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  A.  Davis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

John  G.  Day 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  DeGiacomo 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Deely,  Jr. 

Daniel  A.  Demarest 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Sarasy  Denny 

Paul  M.  Densen 

John  P.  Dervan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Desrosiers 

Arnold  R.  Deutsch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foster  Devereux 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Mitchell  Devorris 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Dighton 

Mrs.  Zelma  R.  Dorson 

Ms.  Carol  Downer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Drew,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Judith  Drucker 

Joseph  H.  Dukoff 

Frank  A.  Duston 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcel  Dutwin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Easton 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  M.  Eichenfield 

T.  Donald  Eisenstein,  MD 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Elliott 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  England 

Ms.  Muriel  Epstein 

Seymour  Epstein 

Mrs.  Henry  H.  Erbe 

Felix  Ermanis 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Eskwitt 

Carol  and  Robin  Farkas 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Feder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  S.  Feld 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  L.  Feldman 

Matthew  and  Shirley  Feldman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  B.  Fendrick 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Fenig 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  A.  Fillman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  W.  Finard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  R.  Finberg 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Fischbein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Fischman 

Louis  Antony  Fisher 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Fisher 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fisher 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Florin 

Ms.  Doris  B.  Foster 

Charles  M.  Fowler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Fox 

Ms.  Lorraine  T.  Frankel 

Ms.  Suzie  Frankfurt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Franklin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  A.  Freedman 

Jonathan  Frey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  Friedlieb 

Gerald  Friedman,  MD 

Fred  W.  and  Ruth  W.  Friendly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Fryd 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Billings  S.  Fuess 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gable 

Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Gaines 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Galin 

Ms.  Faith  Cory  Gardiner 

Leslie  J.  Garfield 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Gatof 

Martin  D.  Gehner 

George  Gellert 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Gendler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  C.  Gerson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirkland  H.  Gibson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Giddens 

Stephen  A.  Gilbert 

Mrs.  Edwin  Ginsburg 

Norman  J.  Ginstling 

Dr.  Joy  J.  Glaser 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Glaser 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Glaser 

Charles  Gold 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Z.  Gold 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  S.  Goldberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Goldberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Goldenson 

Ms.  Ruth  Goldmuntz 

Mark  and  Arlene  Goldsmith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Goldstein 

Ms.  Evee  Goldstein 

Mrs.  MaryT.  Goldthwaite 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  E.  Good 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ezra  N.  Goodman 

Dr.  Jerome  D.  Goodman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Goodman 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Goodman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  L.  Goodman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garet  M.  Gordon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  N.  Gorham 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Gotlieb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Gottesfeld 

Stanley  Gottfried 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  B.  Gould 

Professor  Robert  M.  Graham 

John  Granbery 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Grandy 

Harry  R.  Grassick 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Elliot  M.  Greenfeld 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Greenfield 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Greenfield 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  A.  Greenhill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  B.  Grill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Grobman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson  A.  Grover 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  S.  Gumbinner 

Harry  Haacke 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Haas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Haas 

Lynne  and  Gilbert  Haberman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Hadley 

Miss  Frances  Hale 

Ms.  Frances  Sloan  Hall 

Gerard  Hal  lock 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Lawrence  Halpert 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Hammond 

Scott  and  Ellen  Hand 

Joel  Handel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  K.  Handler 

Dean  F.  Hanley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Robert  Harris 

Ms.  Lois  E.  Hartman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Hastings 

Thomas  W.  Hawn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Hazan 

Bernard  A.  Hellman 

Gardner  C.  Hendrie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  PaulJ.  Henegan 

Michael  J.  Henry 

Mrs.  Alan  Herfort 

Peter  J.  Herman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  S.  Herson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hertel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Herzberg 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  Heuschen 

Glen  H.  Hiner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hirschmann 

James  P.  Hobert 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Hobish 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hochberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  R.  Hodes 

Mrs.  Helen  G.  Hoffman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Holland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Emil  Holland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin  G.  Holloway 

Dwight  R.  Holmes 

Priscilla  and  Robert  Holmes 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Holtzman 

Ms.  Priscilla  L.  Hook 

Mrs.  Mickey  L.  Hooten 

Ms.  Joan  J.  Horan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Horwitz 

Ms.  Ruth  W.  Houghton 

Charles  L.  Housman 

George  L.  Howell 

Holcombe  A.J.  Hughes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  M.  Hunter,  Jr. 

Joan  and  Jim  Hunter 

Lawrence  Hurwit 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  R.  Idzik 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Solomon  Israel 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Itkin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alden  Ives 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Jaffe 

Gail  and  Kenneth  Jaffe 

Harold  A.Johansson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  R.Johnson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rollin  M.Johnson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  O.  Jones 

Paul  and  Barbara  Joskow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Kahan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthure  Kahn 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Kaitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Kalker 

Ms.  Marcia  H.  Kalus 

Louise  and  George  Kaminow 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Kantor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  FrederickJ.  Kaplan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  S.  Kaplan 

Mrs.  Linda  F.  Vogel  Kaplan 

Mrs.  Myra  Kaplan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  I.  Karabell 

K.  Karasunky 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Kargman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Kashden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meyer  H.  Kasindorf 

MelvinJ.  Katsh 

Gilbert  Katz 

Ms.  Charlotte  R.  Kaufman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kaye 

San  ford  Kaye 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  J.  Keane 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Keator 

Edward  B.  Kellogg 

Mrs.  Sidney  R.  Kennedy,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  A.  Keshen 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  M.B.  Kessler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Kimball 

Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Ralph  P.  Kingsley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Kittredge 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Kittredge 

Mrs.  Susan  E.  Klebl 

Paul  I.  Kleven 

Marvin  S.  Kobacker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Kogan 

Ms.  Carolyn  Kohn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacques  Kohn 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Kolker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  B.  Kopperl 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  P.  Kordalewski 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Korostoff 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  I.  Kosowsky 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  D.  Kraft 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  R.  Krakoff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Kramer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Kramer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  C.  Krant 

Mr.  Harry  J.  Kraut  and  Peter  Loiko 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Chapin  Krech 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  E.  Kreidwise 

Carl  Krieger 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  M.  Kruger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Kryger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Kumiega 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  A.  Kuskin 

Max  Kuziak 

Ms.  Wendy  L.  LaFage 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  Lainoff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Lajoie 

David  Lamb 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Lamont 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Landay 

Mrs.  Joseph  Lander 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Landess 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  S.  Lavine 

Dr.  Ruth  F.  Lax 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  I.  Lazarus 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Lee  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  J.  Lehman 

Doris  and  Loel  Leifer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Lemmen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arkady  Leokum 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Leonardi 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Leslie 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Levey 

Edward  M.  and  Marjorie  B.  Levin 

Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Levine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Levine 

Mrs.  Jo  Levinson 

Leonard  and  Katherine  Levitan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coleman  B.  Levy 

Mrs.  M.  William  Levy 

Drs.  Carol  R.  and  Sanford  M.  Lewis 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  F.  Lewis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Ley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Lieberman 

Lester  Lieberman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Liebowitz 

Ms.  Alice  M.  Limina 

Ms.  Barbara  V.  Lindberg 

Mrs.  Marilyn  S.  Linden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Lipton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Lloyd 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Lloyd 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  S.  Loeb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  HenryJ.  Loewenstein 

Ms.  Ester  Loitherstein 

Chauncey  C.  Loomis,  Jr. 

Joseph  Loprire 

Steven  Ludmerer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ludwig 

Miss  Herberta  M.  Lundegren 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Luria 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Lynch 

Judith  and  James  F.  Lyons 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colin  MacFadyen 

Ms.  Janice  Madrid 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Mahler 

Charles  Francis  Mahoney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Maier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  F.  Malin,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darryl  Mallah 

Shirley  and  Jack  Mandel 

Herbert  Maneloveg 

Robert  A.  Marcus 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Margolis 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Markowitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merrick  C.  Marshall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mort  Marvin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Marx 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  M.  Marx 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Maskovsky 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.P.  Mauldin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  McCann 

David  L.  McClelland 

David  H.  McClintock 

Mrs.  Barbara  McCullough 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  McNinch 

Ms.  Patricia  L.  McWilliams 

Ms.  Rona  Meizler 

Dr.  Joel  R.  Melamed 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Melick 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Mender 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Al  Mendes 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  F.  Mergen 

Ms.  Marcy  Syms  Merns 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Metlay 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rollin  W.  Mettler,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  EricJ.  Metzger 

Henry  W.  Metzger 

Mrs.  Carol  R.  Meyer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Meyer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Meyerson 

Mr.  and  Mr.s  Norman  M.  Michaels 

Mrs.  Ralph  Michel 

Mrs.  Ernest  J.  Milano 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Miller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W  Mittag 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Walter  F.  Mondale 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  A.  Monts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Morcheles 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  J.  Morel 

Dr.  Patrick  E.  Moriarty 

Stanley  M.  Morris 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Morrison 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Robert  Moskin 

Gayle  and  Joel  Moskowitz 

Larry  Moye 

Mr.  Raymond  F.  Murphy,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Murray 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Musicus 

Mr.  James  M.  Neeley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Nelson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  B.  Nelson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  K.  Nelson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Nesis 

James  B.  Newlands 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Newman 

Ms.  Miriam  Newman 
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Ms.  Marjorie  Nichols 

Ms.  Esther  L.  Northrup 

George  O'Connor 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  S.  Oppenheim 

David  L.  and  Susan  Orensstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Packales 

Ms.  Marjorie  Palmer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Egidio  Papa 

Dr.  Richard  Pasternak 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oglesby  Paul 

Ms.  Elizabeth  Pawlikowski 

Harry  Pearson,  Jr. 

Willis  Peligian 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jaroslav  Pelikan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mel  Peller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Pennell 

Ms.  Laura  L.  Persily 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  J.  Peskoff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Phillips 

Ms.  Pauline  D.  Pierce 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.M.  Pincus 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Podell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville  E  Poland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Posin 

Ms.  Linda  S.  Poskanzer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Posner 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Posner 

Mrs.  Hitt  Potter 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  David  Poutasse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  L.  Prior 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rubin  Ptak 

Kevin  M.  Purcell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Quattrochi 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruno  Quinson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  W  Rabb 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  G.  Rachlin 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Rappaport 

Miss  Margaret  Rathbone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.R.  Rauwerdink 

Mrs.  Detlev  J.  Raymond 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  H.  Raymond 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Read 

Charles  and  Diana  Redfern 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  N.  Regenstreich 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Reich 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Juergen  Reiche 

Mrs.  Helen  Reiner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Reitman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Peter  Rentz 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Resnick 

James  M.  Reynolds 

Ms.  Charlotte  L.  Richardson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  G.  Richardson 

Dr.  Robin  S.  Richman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Richman 

StephenJ.  Ridge, Jr. 

Mrs.  William  I.  Riegelman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Riflcin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elie  Rivollier,  Jr. 

Otto  P.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Al  and  Sheila  Rodbell 

Robert  W.  Romatzick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Rose 

William  Rose 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Rosen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Rosen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Rosenbaum 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Rosenberg 

Jeffrey  and  Alison  Rosenberg 

Ms.  Mickey  Rosenberg 

Sonia  and  Leon  Rosenberg 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  M.  Rosenfeld 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  M.  Rosenkrantz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Rosow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Ross-Greifinger 

Charles  J.  Rothschild 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Rubin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Rubinovitz 

Cecil  N.  Rudnick 

Ms.  Janis  Rush 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Russell 

Rev.  Fleming  Rutledge 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Sachs 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Parvis  J.  Sadighi 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Sagalyn 

Ms.  Nancy  L.  Salz 

Dr.  Jacob  A.  Salzmann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Sanders 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Satenspiel 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Sax 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neil  A.  Saxton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Scales 

Ms.  Ruth  Scheuer 

Gary  S.  Schieneman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Schluger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Schnesel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  E.  Schoeman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Schrier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Schwartz 

Ms.  Jane  M.  Schwartz 

Samuel  M.  Schwartz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  1.  Selkowitz 

Mrs.  P.  Selnick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Seltzer 

Richard  and  Carol  Seltzer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  D.  Semel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Sexton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  D.  Shack 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Shaffer 

Ms.  Perry  Shambroom 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  Sheldon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Shepherd 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  T.  Sheppard 

Ms.  Anne  Sheridan 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  F.  Sheridan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Sherman 

Victor  Sherman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  T.  Sherman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Shewer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Shikiar 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  P.  Shore 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  H.  Shore 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  J.  Shub 

Mrs.  Bess  Z.  Shubin 

Ms.  Helen  Shurman 

Dr.  Irwin  Siegel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  Siegel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Siegel 

Mrs.  Bertram  H.  Siegeltuch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Silberman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Silman 

K.W.  Simpson 

Kenneth  and  Phyllis  Sisson 

Ms.  Karen  Houston  Smith 

Mrs.  Ruth  P.  Smith 

Ms.  Elaine  Smithline 

Nancy  Farr  Solley 

Mr.  Raphael  Solomon 

T.E.  Somerville 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  L.  Spanier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Squire 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  L.  Stackhouse 

Miss  Anne  Stafford 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Stebinger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  L.  Stein 

Ms.  Charles  Stein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Stein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Steinberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin  Steiner 

Ms.  Kathryn  G.  Steinman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Stemerman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Steren 

Edwin  M.  Stern,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses  Sternlieb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Stiefel 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Ms.  Wendy  Stock 

Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  Stone 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Stone 

Caryl  and  Richard  Stone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hoyt  Stookey 

David  Beecher  Stowe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  W.  Strattner,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  D.  Strauss 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Strawgate 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Stroock 

Ms.  Mildred  Struck 

Janet  and  Michael  Suisman 

Sullivan  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 


Richard  Sussman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Svoboda 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  H.  Swartz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Swawite 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Swift 

Ms.  Marcy  Syms 

Donald  R.  Taber 

Ms.  Suzanne  H.  Taber 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  H.  Tafeen 

Rush  Taggart 

Kazuhiro  Takahashi 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Tarlow 

Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Tarnower 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Taubenblatt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack Teich 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Terens 

The  Ross  Family  Foundation 

The  Voremberg  Foundation 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  K.  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Timkovich,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orlando  N.  Tobia 

Robert  E.  Trattner,  MD 

Scott  A.  Trexler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Trosten 

Stephen  Dann  Truran 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Tulgan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Tulgan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Ulanoff 

Ronald  Unger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Van  Dyke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Veranth 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ted  Verhagen 

Leonard  Virello 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Voisin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Von  Sothen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  R.  Vroom 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Wainrib 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Wallace 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Wallner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wallstein 

Mrs.  Nicholas  Wandmacher 

Richard  D.  Wardell 

Kenneth  E.  Washburne 

Kazuhiko  Watanabe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts  II 

John  J.  Wawrzonek 

J.  Craig  Weakley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Weisberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Weisberger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  L.  Weiss 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Weitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neal  W  Welch 

Dr.  H.  Wenkart 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Wermuth 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Wernick 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Geroge  J.  Wertheim 

Barrie  K.  Wetstone 

Dr.  Ess  A.  White,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reid  White 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Whiteside 

Dr.  Edwin  F.  Whiting 

Roy  Wiig 

Mrs.  Dorothy  K.  Wildman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Earle  Wayne  Wilkins,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Willett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Williams,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  D.  Williams 

Richard  L.  Wilson 

Fred  A.  Windover 

Mrs.  Mervin  Wineberg 

Mrs.  Lawrence  L.  Witherill 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  M.  Wittenberg 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Wolansky 

Mrs.  Rosalie  S.  Wolf 

Mrs.  Carolyn  S.  Wolfe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Wolff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  K.  Wood 

Ms.  Joanne  Woodward 

Mrs.  Ruth  Woolfe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bertram  A.  Yaffe 

Mrs.  Christopher  Young 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Zabelle 

Mr.  Robert  Zagoren 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Zisblatt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyonel  E.  Zunz 
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W  Toofc  of  Excellence 

In  every  discipline, 

outstanding  performance  springs 

from  the  combination  of  skill, 

vision  and  commitment. 

As  a  technology  leader, 

GE  Plastics  is  dedicated 

to  the  development 

of  advanced  materials: 

engineering  thermoplastics, 

silicones,  superabrasives  and 

circuit  board  substrates. 

Like  the  lively  arts  that  thrive 

in  this  inspiring  environment, 

we  enrich  life's  quality 

through  creative  excellence. 


GE  Plastics 


Jazz  At  Tanglewood 

Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday 

August  28,  29,  and  30,  1992 

Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts 

Friday,  August  28,  at  7:30  p.m. 

THE  MODERN  JAZZ  QUARTET 
RAY  CHARLES 

Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
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Saturday,  August  29 

at  4 :30  p.m. 

CHRISTOPHER  HOLLYDAY  QUARTET 

REBECCA  PARRIS 

and  the  GEORGE  MASTERHAZY  QUARTET 

Theatre-Concert  Hall 

at  7:30 p.m. 

MAUREEN  McGOVERN 

and 

MEL  TORME 

with  the 

HERB  POMEROY  BIG  BAND 

Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 

Sunday,  August  30 

at  4 :30  p.m. 

GARY  BURTON  AND  EDDIE  DANIELS 

Theatre-Concert  Hall 


at  7:30 p.m. 

DAVE  BRUBECK  QUARTET 

WYNTON  MARSALIS 

Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 


ARTISTS 

The  Modern  Jazz  Quartet 


Making  a  return  Tanglewood  appearance, 
the  Modern  Jazz  Quartet  has  a  unique 
musical  vision  that  draws  on  American  jazz 
and  blues  as  well  as  on  European  music 
tradition.  Pianist  and  musical  director  John 
Lewis  has  arranged  almost  all  of  the  group's 
47  albums.  Born  in  La  Grange,  Illinois,  he 
grew  up  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 
where  he  developed  two  strong  loves:  an- 
thropology and  music.  After  graduating 
from  the  University  of  New  Mexico  in  1943, 
Mr.  Lewis  chose  music  as  a  career.  In  1946 
he  joined  the  Dizzy  Gillespie  big  band. 
Three  years  later  he  began  playing  with  the 
Charlie  Parker-Miles  Davis  Quintet  while 
simultaneously  earning  his  bachelor's  and 
master's  degrees  from  the  Manhattan 
School  of  Music.  In  1952,  with  Milt  Jackson, 
Percy  Heath,  and  Kenny  Clarke,  he  formed 
the  Modern  Jazz  Quartet.  Throughout  the 
years,  he  has  composed,  taught  music  at 
Harvard  University  and  City  College  of 
New  York,  and  served  until  1982  as  musical 
director  for  the  Monterey  Jazz  Festival. 
Recently  John  Lewis  has  been  serving  as 
musical  director  on  a  part-time  basis  with 
the  non-profit  American  Jazz  Orchestra, 
composed  of  well-known  jazz  musicians 
who  donate  their  services  to  perpetuate 
original  big  band  arrangements.  In  this 
capacity  he  recorded  the  album  Ellington 
Masterpieces  for  the  East- West  label,  distrib- 
uted by  Atlantic. 

Long  regarded  as  a  true  master  of  the 
vibraharp,  Milt  Jackson  is  also  one  of  the 
most  original  and  innovative  improvisers  in 
the  annals  of  jazz.  Born  in  Detroit,  he 
studied  guitar,  piano,  drums,  timpani, 
violin,  and  vibraharp  as  a  youngster.  In 
1945  he  began  playing  in  Dizzy  Gillespie's 
big  band.  The  first  proponent  of  bebop  to 
play  vibraharp,  Mr.  Jackson  became  an 
early  leader  of  modern  jazz  in  the  late 
1940s.  Following  short  stints  with  other 
groups,  in  1949  Milt  Jackson  replaced  Terry 


Gibbs  in  the  Woody  Herman  Second  Herd. 
The  following  year  he  rejoined  the  Gillespie 
band,  eventually  becoming  a  founding 
member  of  the  Modern  Jazz  Quartet. 
Among  the  many  compositions  Mr.  Jackson 
contributed  to  the  group,  "Bags'  Groove" 
has  become  a  classic.  During  the  members' 
annual  vacation  from  the  MJQ,  Milt  Jack- 
son assembles  various  groups  of  musicians 
to  record  albums  under  his  own  name  and 
to  play  occasional  engagements.  Recently 
he  returned  to  his  bebop  roots  for  an  album 
aptly  entitled  Be  Bop. 

Bass  player  Percy  Heath  was  born  in 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  and  grew  up 
in  Philadelphia.  As  a  youngster,  he  played 
the  violin  in  the  school  orchestra.  After 
serving  in  the  Air  Force,  he  returned  to 
Philadelphia  and  studied  at  the  Granoff 
School  of  Music.  At  the  same  time,  he 
played  bass  in  the  city's  jazz  clubs.  In  1947 
Mr.  Heath  went  on  tour  with  Howard 
McGhee's  sextet,  an  affiliation  that  brought 
the  young  bass  player  to  New  York  and  to 
the  First  International  Paris  Jazz  Festival  a 
year  later.  After  playing  steadily  at  New 
York's  Birdland,  Percy  Heath  joined  the 
Dizzy  Gillespie  band,  where  he  met  the 
other  members  of  the  soon-to-be  Modern 
Jazz  Quartet.  During  his  association  with 
Gillespie  and  in  the  early  days  of  the  MJQ, 
Mr.  Heath  became  the  house  bass  player 
for  both  Prestige  and  Blue  Note  Records, 
recording  almost  200  jazz  albums.  When 
the  MJQ  went  on  hiatus  between  1975  and 
1981,  he  organized  a  group,  called  the 
Heath  Brothers,  with  his  brothers  Jimmy 
on  saxophone  and  Albert  on  drums. 

When  Connie  Kay  joined  the  Modern 
Jazz  Quartet  in  1955,  he  had  just  spent 
three  years  with  the  legendary  saxophonist 
Lester  Young.  Replacing  Kenny  Clarke  on 
drums,  Mr.  Kay  became  renowned  for 
using  triangles,  bells,  and  other  percussion 
instruments  to  enhance  the  quartet's  sound. 
Born  inTuckahoe,  New  York,  Connie  Kay 
grew  up  in  Manhattan.  He  first  studied 
piano  and  then  taught  himself  the  rudi- 
ments of  drumming.  He  had  his  first  profes- 
sional engagement,  with  tenor  saxophonist 
"Fats"  Noel,  while  still  a  teenager.  Soon 
after  he  worked  with  trumpeter  Rex 
Stewart.  In  1944  he  became  house  drum- 
mer at  Minton's,  one  of  the  birthplaces  of 
bebop,  where  he  played  with  Charlie 
Parker,  Dizzy  Gillespie,  Bud  Powell,  and 
Miles  Davis.  He  also  played  in  Cat  Ander- 
son's band  and  went  on  to  work  with  groups 
led  by  Coleman  Hawkins,  Stan  Getz,  and 


Charlie  Parker.  During  these  years,  he 
served  as  Atlantic  Records'  studio  drummer 
for  a  wide  range  of  recordings,  from  jazz  to 
rock  and  roll.  During  the  MJQ's  hiatus, 
Connie  Kay  worked  as  house  drummer  at 
Eddie  Condon's  and  toured  with  "Soprano 
Summit."  For  four  years,  he  also  worked 
with  Benny  Goodman. 


Ray  Charles 

A  national 
treasure  and  an 
international 
phenomenon, 
Ray  Charles  was 
born  in  Albany, 
Georgia,  into  a 
poor  family. 
Having  gradually 
lost  his  sight  as  a 
child,  he  was 
accepted  as  a  charity  student  at  St.  Augus- 
tine's, the  Florida  state  school  for  the  deaf 
and  blind.  He  remained  there  until  his 
mother's  death,  developing  his  musical 
gifts.  Then  he  set  out  as  a  struggling  profes- 
sional musician,  ending  up  in  Seattle, 
where  he  became  a  minor  celebrity  in  local 
clubs  and  formed  the  McSon  Trio.  From 
Seattle  he  went  to  Los  Angeles  to  cut  his 
first  professional  recording.  He  toured  with 
Lowell  Fulsom's  band,  formed  a  group  and 
played  with  singer  Ruth  Brown,  and  per- 
formed at  the  Apollo.  During  these  years 
he  also  formed  his  first  band  and  had  his 
first  big  hit  record,  "I  Got  A  Woman."  By 
the  early  1960s,  he  had  made  his  Carnegie 
Hall  debut,  had  a  string  of  hit  records,  and 
made  his  first  triumphant  European  con- 
cert tour.  He  had  taken  virtually  every  form 
of  popular  music  and  broken  through  its 
boundaries  with  such  achievements  as  the 
albums  Genius  Plus  Soul  Equals  Jazz  and 
Modern  Sounds  in  Country  &f  Western.  Along 
the  way  Ray  Charles  was  instrumental  in 
the  invention  of  rock  and  roll.  To  this  day 
he  selects  and  produces  his  own  recording 
material  with  utter  disregard  for  trends. 
Among  the  social  causes  he  has  supported 
are  the  civil  rights  movement  (providing 
moral  and  financial  support  to  the  Rev. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.)  and  the  State  of 
Israel  (he  was  named  "Man  of  the  Year"  in 
1976  by  the  Beverly  Hills  Lodge  of  the 
B'nai  Brith).  Now  recording  exclusively  for 
Warner  Bros.  Records,  Ray  Charles  released 
his  first  album  on  that  label,  Would  You 
Believe?,  in  September  1990.  Recent  years 
have  brought  unusual  honors.  In  February 


he  was  honored  by  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  L.A.  County 
Library  as  the  1992  Black  History  Month 
honoree  and  was  presented  with  the 
County's  Distinguished  Service  Medal  in 
recognition  of  his  "outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  music  and  the  entire  Los  Angeles 
community."  Also  in  February  he  was  in- 
ducted into  the  Florida  Artist  Hall  of  Fame 
at  the  State  Capitol  in  Tallahassee,  as  one 
"who  has  made  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  arts  in  Florida,  either  as  a  native  or  as 
one  who  has  adopted  the  state  as  home." 
Last  year  50  Years  of  Music  Making — A  Tribute 
to  Ray  Charles  was  taped  for  airing  on  the 
Fox  Television  Network  and  a  documentary 
entitled  Ray  Charles:  The  Genius  of  Soul  was 
produced  for  the  "American  Masters"  series 
on  PBS.  His  series  of  commercials  for  Diet 
Pepsi,  which  debuted  in  1990,  continues  to 
earn  praise.  In  1990  he  received  his 
eleventh  Grammy,  for  his  duet  "I'll  Be 
Good  to  You"  with  Chaka  Khan,  from 
Quincy  Jones's  Back  on  the  Block  album,  and 
was  awarded  an  honorary  doctorate  from 
the  University  of  South  Florida  in  Tampa. 
Ray  Charles  is  making  a  return  appearance 
atTanglewood,  having  performed  in  the 
1989  Jazz  Weekend. 


Christopher  Hollyday 

^^^^  Born  in  1970, 

Jk  Bl  Christopher 

Hollyday  was 
raised  in  Nor- 
f -^     ^^^^^  wood,  Massa- 

chusetts, the  son 
of  Richard  Holly- 
day, a  salesman 
and  avid  bebop 
listener.  Chris- 
topher began 
playing  saxophone  at  age  nine  and  by 
fourteen  had  not  only  learned  most  of 
Charlie  Parker's  solos  by  heart,  but  also 
made  his  professional  performance  debut. 
A  year  later,  in  1985,  he  recorded  Treaty,  his 
first  album  as  a  leader  on  his  own  Jazzbeat 
label,  followed  in  1986  by  Oh,  Brother! , 
which  featured  his  brother  Richard  on 
trumpet.  By  May  1988,  Christopher  Holly- 
day recorded  Reverence  with  Cedar  Walton, 
Ron  Carter,  and  Billy  Higgins,  and  in  July 
of  that  year  he  headlined  a  weeklong  en- 
gagement at  the  Village  Vanguard  in  Man- 
hattan, becoming,  at  that  time,  the  young- 
est leader  to  perform  there.  In  1989  Mr. 
Hollyday  made  his  major  label  debut  on 
Novus/RCA  Records  with  an  album  entitled 
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Christopher  Hollyday,  2l  salute  to  the  music  of 
Dizzy  Gillespie,  Charlie  Parker,  and  Jackie 
McLean.  That  same  year  he  toured  as  a 
featured  soloist  on  trumpeter  Maynard 
Ferguson's  "60th  Birthday  Tour."  In  1990 
Mr.  Hollyday  followed  up  the  success  of  his 
first  Novus/RCA  recording  with  the  release 
of  his  second  album  for  the  label,  On  Course, 
for  which  he  wrote  eight  original  composi- 
tions, among  them  "No  Second  Quarter," 
"Lady  Street,"  and  "West  Side  Winds." 


Rebecca  Parris 

Rebecca  Parris 
has  been  voted 
outstanding  jazz 
vocalist  at  the 
Boston  Music 
Awards  on 
numerous  occa- 
sions. She  has 
appeared  with 
the  Count  Basie, 
Woody  Herman, 
and  Gunther  Schuller  orchestras,  as  well  as 
with  Ray  Charles,  Buddy  Rich,  Wynton 
Marsalis,  Dizzy  Gillespie,  and  others.  Ms. 
Parris  participates  in  jazz  festivals  and 
cruises  around  the  world,  including  Mon- 
terey, Melon  Jazz  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
Boston  Globe  Jazz  Festival,  the  Interna- 
tional Floating  Jazz  Festival,  and  the  S.S. 
Norway,  with  such  notables  as  Carmen 
McRae,  Joe  Williams,  Clark  Terry,  and 
Illinois  Jacquet.  Her  albums  have  been 
acclaimed  both  nationally  and  overseas. 
Raised  in  Newton,  Massachusetts,  in  a 
musical  family,  Rebecca  Parris  began  her 
career  at  six,  when  she  received  her  Equity 
card,  singing  in  musicals  with  her  father  in 
summer  stock.  Over  the  years  she  sang  her 
way  through  a  myriad  of  musical  venues: 
shows,  opera,  top  40,  funk,  and  country 
and  western.  Since  then,  her  versatility  has 
encompassed  a  jazz  repertoire  that  blends 
jazz  classics,  ballads,  blues,  latin,  pop  stan- 
dards, and  original  compositions.  Her 
appearances  at  major  venues  across  the 
United  States  and  Europe  have  included 
engagements  at  the  Blue  Note  and  the 
Apollo  in  New  York.  Ms.  Parris  records  for 
MusicMasters;  her  album  "Love  Comes  & 
Goes"  has  won  particular  acclaim. 


Maureen  McGovern 

One  of  the  most 
versatile  perform- 
ers of  her  genera- 
tion, Maureen 
McGovern  has  a 
career  that  spans 
recordings, 
radio,  television, 
films,  Broadway, 
and  the  concert 
B3»        stage.  Now  an 
RCA  Victor  artist  under  an  exclusive  con- 
tract with  BMG,  Ms.  McGovern  began  her 
recording  career  in  the  1970s  with  the 
chart-topping  gold  single  "The  Morning 
After,"  the  Academy  Award-winning  song 
from  The  Poseidon  Adventure.  She  recorded 
another  Oscar-winner  with  "We  May  Never 
Love  Like  This  Again"  from  The  Towering 
Inferno.  Other  hit  records  included  "Can 
You  Read  My  Mind"  from  the  film  Superman 
and  "Different  Worlds,"  the  theme  from  the 
television  series  Angie.  In  1981  Maureen 
McGovern  turned  her  attention  to  the 
Broadway  stage,  where  she  made  her  debut 
as  Mabel  in  the  Joseph  Papp  production  of 
The  Pirates  of  Penzance.  After  playing  that 
role  for  fourteen  months,  she  starred  oppo- 
site Raul  Julia  in  the  Tony  Award-winning 
production  of  Nine.  Off-Broadway  she 
originated  the  role  of  Mary  in  Brownstone, 
and,  most  recently,  she  starred  opposite 
Sting  in  the  Broadway  production  of  The 
Threepenny  Opera.  During  the  1980s  Ms. 
McGovern  returned  to  the  studio  and 
recorded  four  highly  acclaimed  albums  for 
CBS  Records:  Another  Woman  in  Love,  State 
of  the  Heart,  an  all-Gershwin  collection 
entitled  Naughty  Baby,  and  Christmas  With 
Maureen  McGovern.  She  has  collaborated  on 
recordings  with  Placido  Domingo,  the 
Philharmonia  Virtuosi,  and  David  Shire. 
Her  Carnegie  Hall  appearances  have  in- 
cluded her  solo  debut  in  1989  to  launch 
Naughty  Baby,  and  appearances  as  Mel 
Torme's  special  guest  for  the  Kool  Jazz 
Festival  and  in  the  centennial  celebrations 
honoring  Irving  Berlin  and  Cole  Porter. 
Maureen  McGovern's  love  affair  with 
Gershwin's  music  has  resulted  in  many 
projects.  She  sang  on  the  PBS/BBC  special 
A  Man  and  His  Music  and  starred  in  the 
historic  concertized  revivals  of  Of  Thee  I 
Sing  and  Let  'Em  Eat  Cake,  recorded  by  CBS 
Masterworks.  Among  her  numerous  tele- 
vision appearances  are  her  own  PBS  special, 
Maureen  McGovern:  Live  at  Wolf  Trap,  and 
guest  appearances  on  Sentimental  Swing — 
A  Tribute  to  the  Music  of  Tommy  Dorsey  and 


Evening  at  Pops.  For  the  past  two  seasons  she 
has  been  a  frequent  guest  on  Garrison 
Keillor's  live  radio  broadcast,  The  American 
Radio  Company,  on  National  Public  Radio. 
Symphony  concerts  are  a  major  part  of  Ms. 
McGovern's  touring  schedule.  She  has  been 
a  guest  artist  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orches- 
tra, the  New  York  Pops,  National  Symphony, 
Baltimore  Symphony,  St.  Louis  Symphony, 
Cincinnati  Pops,  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orches- 
tra, and  the  Pacific  Symphony,  among 
others.  A  vice-president  of  the  Muscular 
Dystrophy  Association,  she  is  also  chair- 
person of  the  Polymyositis/Dermatomyositis 
division  of  MDA.  Other  charitable  work 
includes  Save  the  Children,  Northern 
Lights  (caring  for  children  with  AIDS),  and 
Planned  Parenthood. 


Mel  Torme 

In  his  more  then 
sixty  years  as  a 
professional 
entertainer,  Mel 
Torme  has  won 
acclaim  as  a 
singer,  composer, 
drummer,  TV 
talk  show  host, 
musical  arranger, 
dramatic  actor, 
TV  producer,  vaudeville  performer,  and 
author.  His  unique  status  has  been  recog- 
nized with  two  Grammy  awards  as  Best 
Male  Jazz  Vocalist,  thirteen  Grammy  nomi- 
nations, an  Emmy  nomination,  and  regu- 
larly sold-out  performances  at  the  nation's 
leading  concert  halls.  Mr.  Torme  has  written 
a  number  of  best-selling  books  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  profiles  on  ABC-TV's 
20120  and  CBS's  Sunday  Morning.  A  fre- 
quent performer  at  the  White  House  dur- 
ing three  presidencies,  he  was  chosen  by 
the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  to  open 
the  1990  Summer  Pops  Series  at  the  Barbi- 
can Center.  Born  in  Chicago  in  1925,  Mel 
Torme  worked  in  vaudeville  and  on  radio 
as  a  child,  was  a  big  band  drummer  and 
arranger  in  his  teens,  appeared  in  several 
movie  musicals  in  the  1940s,  and  sang  and 
recorded  with  the  vocal  group  the  Mel- 
Tones  early  in  his  career.  After  serving  in 
the  Army,  he  signed  with  Musicraft  Records 
in  1946  and  began  his  association  with 
Artie  Shaw.  That  same  year  he  co-wrote 
(with  Bob  Wells)  one  of  his  greatest  hits, 
"The  Christmas  Song,"  which  has  been 
recorded  some  five  hundred  times.  During 
the  1950s  Mr.  Torme  took  over  The  Perry 


Como  Show  with  Peggy  Lee,  hosted  his  own 
television  talk  show,  earned  an  Emmy 
nomination  as  Best  Supporting  Actor  for  a 
Playhouse  90  episode,  and  continued  to 
tour,  record,  and  make  movies.  He  went  on 
to  write  special  material  for  CBS's  Judy 
Garland  Show  in  the  1960s  and  wrote  a 
best-selling  book,  "The  Other  Side  of  the 
Rainbow,"  about  his  experiences.  He  also 
wrote  for  and  acted  in  several  dramatic 
television  series,  including  Run  for  Your  Life, 
The  Virginian,  and  The  Bold  Ones.  The  1970s 
brought  opportunities  to  produce  television 
specials  and  a  series.  At  the  same  time,  Mel 
Torme  was  enjoying  even  greater  triumphs 
in  his  performing  career.  An  annual  head- 
liner  in  Las  Vegas  and  Atlantic  City  and  at 
renowned  clubs  and  concert  halls  nation- 
wide, he  has  appeared  with  and  conducted 
many  symphony  orchestras  and  continues 
to  write  books  and  make  acclaimed  record- 
ings. In  1980  he  celebrated  his  fiftieth 
anniversary  in  show  business  with  sold-out 
performances  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl  and 
Carnegie  Hall;  the  week  of  October  27th 
was  proclaimed  Mel  Torme  Week  in  Los 
Angeles  by  Mayor  Tom  Bradley.  In  October 
1983  Mr.  Torme  and  his  close  friend  George 
Shearing  played  an  unprecedented  five 
days  at  the  Royal  Festival  Hall  in  London  to 
rave  reviews.  The  two  performers  have 
collaborated  on  many  projects,  including 
two  Grammy-winning  recordings  and  a 
performance  with  John  Williams  and  the 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra  taped  for  PBS's 
Evening  at  Pops  series  in  1986. 


The  Herb  Pomeroy  Big  Band 

Led  by  trumpeter  Herb  Pomeroy,  the  Herb 
Pomeroy  Big  Band  has  performed  through- 
out the  New  York/New  England  area. 
Among  the  guest  instrumentalists  with  the 
band  have  been  Stan  Getz,  Coleman  Haw- 
kins, Roy  Eldridge,  and  Zoot  Sims.  The 
ensemble  has  also  collaborated  with  Frank 
Sinatra,  Tony  Bennett,  Nancy  Wilson,  Mel 
Torme,  and  Peggy  Lee.  On  record,  the 
Herb  Pomeroy  Big  Band  has  made  four 
albums,  the  first  of  which,  life  is  a  many 
splendored  gig,  received  a  five-star  review  in 
Downbeat  and  from  Leonard  Feather.  Mr. 
Pomeroy  has  performed  on  recordings  with 
Charlie  Parker  (Charlie  Parker  at  Storyville), 
John  Lewis  {Wonderful  World  of  Jazz),  and 
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Arthur  Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orches- 
tra (Fiedler  in  Rags).  Mr.  Pomeroy  has  also 
performed  with  such  jazz  greats  as  Charlie 
Parker,  Duke  Ellington,  Lionel  Hampton, 
Stan  Kenton,  Benny  Golsum,  Gunther 
Schuller,  Stan  Getz,  and  Gerry  Mulligan. 
During  his  other  career  as  an  educator,  he 
has  toured  and  taught  under  the  auspices 
of  the  U.S.  State  Department.  His  students 
have  included  Ornette  Coleman,  Gary 
Burton,  Gary  McFarland,  Alan  Broadbent, 
Mike  Gibbs,  andToshiku  Aki  Yoshi.  Herb 
Pomeroy  began  his  own  jazz  big  band  in 
1955.  Many  outstanding  musicians  have 
been  members  of  the  band,  including 
Charlie  Mariano,  Jackie  Byard,  Lenny 
Johnson,  and  Sam  Rivers.  The  band  per- 
formed to  enthusiastic  audiences  at  Bird- 
land,  the  Apollo  Theater,  and  the  Newport 
Jazz  Festival  while  maintaining  a  steady 
appearance  schedule  at  The  Stage  from 
1955  to  1962.  Since  the  band  came  together 
again  in  1976  with  many  of  the  original 
players,  the  Herb  Pomeroy  Big  Band  has 
appeared  at  Carnegie  Hall,  the  Kool  Jazz 
Festival,  the  Newport  Jazz  Festival,  and  the 
Boston  Globe  Jazz  Festival.  The  group 
recorded  an  album  produced  by  Helen 
Keane,  and,  for  the  first  time,  will  tour 
nationally.  The  current  players  include 
Greg  Hopkins,  Paul  Fontaine,  Jay  Daly, 
Gene  DiStasio,  Dave  Chapman,  Mark 
Pinto,  Mike  Monaghan,  Tom  Ferrante,  Paul 
Schmeling,  John  Repucci,  and  Artie  Cabral. 


Gary  Burton  and  Eddie  Daniels 


The  sound  of  jazz  clarinet  and  vibraphone 
will  be  forever  linked  with  the  legacy  of 
Benny  Goodman  and  the  famous  groups 
that  he  led  decades  ago  featuring  Lionel 
Hampton  and  Red  Norvo.  Recently  Eddie 
Daniels  and  Gary  Burton  collaborated  on 
an  album  for  the  GRP  label  in  tribute  to  the 
music  of  Benny  Goodman.  This  summer 
the  two  will  be  making  concert  appearances 
at  jazz  festivals  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  performing  the  music  from  the 


Goodman  tribute. 

Born  in  1943  and  raised  in  Indiana,  Gary 
Burton  taught  himself  to  play  the  vibra- 
phone. At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  made  his 
recording  debut,  which  began  a  long  associ- 
ation with  RCA  Records  that  continued 
until  the  early  1970s.  He  left  his  studies  at 
Boston's  Berklee  College  of  Music  to  join 
George  Shearing  and  subsequently  Stan 
Getz.  By  the  time  he  left  Getz  to  form  his 
own  quartet,  in  1967,  Gary  Burton  had  also 
recorded  three  albums  under  his  own 
name,  which  helped  signal  the  new  direc- 
tions his  music  was  about  to  take.  Borrow- 
ing rhythms  and  sonorities  from  rock  music 
while  maintaining  jazz's  emphasis  on  impro- 
visation and  harmonic  complexity,  his  first 
quartet  attracted  large  audiences.  Such 
albums  as  Duster  and  Lofty  Fake  Anagram, 
along  with  performances  at  jazz  festivals 
and  rock  palaces,  established  Gary  Burton 
and  his  band  as  progenitors  of  the  jazz 
fusion  phenomenon.  From  1973  to  1988 
Gary  Burton  was  associated  with  Germany's 
ECM  record  label;  the  Burton  Quartet 
expanded  to  include  Pat  Metheny  on  guitar 
and  began  to  explore  works  by  Carla  Bley, 
Keith  Jarrett,  Chick  Corea,  and  band 
member  Steve  Swallow.  In  the  1970s  Mr. 
Burton  also  began  to  focus  on  more  inti- 
mate contexts  for  his  music.  His  1971  solo 
album,  Alone  at  Last,  received  a  Grammy. 
He  recorded  in  the  duo  format,  most  nota- 
bly with  Chick  Corea,  and  won  two  addi- 
tional Grammy  awards.  Also  in  the  '70s 
Gary  Burton  began  his  long  and  prestigious 
career  at  Berklee  College  of  Music.  In  1985 
he  was  named  Dean  of  Curriculum  and  in 
1989  he  received  an  honorary  doctorate 
from  the  college.  Since  joining  GRP  Records 
in  1988,  Gary  Burton  has  released  the 
albums  Time  Like  These  and  Reunion. 

Equally  at  home  in  jazz  and  classical 
music,  Eddie  Daniels  first  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  jazz  audience  as  a  tenor 
saxophonist  with  the  Thad  Jones-Mel 
Lewis  Orchestra,  with  which  he  worked  for 
several  years  and  toured  Europe  exten- 
sively. Mr.  Daniels  began  studying  clarinet 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  received  his 
master's  degree  in  clarinet  from  Juilliard. 
When  he  subsequently  began  recording  as 
a  leader  he  concentrated  on  that  instru- 
ment. Jack  Elliot,  music  director  of  the  New 
American  Orchestra,  was  so  impressed  with 
Mr.  Daniels'  playing  on  an  early  recording 
that  he  commissioned  Jorge  Callandrelli  to 
compose  a  major  work  for  him.  The  result 
was  Concerto  for  Jazz  Clarinet  and  Orchestra, 
which  Mr.  Daniels  premiered  in  1984.  The 
work  became  the  centerpiece  of  his  debut 


GRP  album,  Breakthrough,  which  also  in- 
cluded music  of  J.S.  and  C.P.E.  Bach.  He 
followed  this  with  To  Bird  With  Love,  an 
album  dedicated  to  Charlie  Parker,  and 
Memos  from  Paradise.  All  three  albums  were 
Grammy-nominated,  and  Memos  won  a 
Grammy.  More  recent  jazz  recordings  have 
included  Blackwood,  Nepenthe,  and  This  Is 
Now.  On  the  classical  front,  Eddie  Daniels 
has  recorded  the  clarinet  quintets  of 
Brahms  and  Weber  with  the  Composers 
String  Quartet  for  Reference  Records.  His 
personal  appearances  reflect  the  diversity 
of  his  albums.  He  has  performed  at  jazz 
festivals  and  clubs  with  his  quartet,  and  the 
music  from  Breakthrough  with  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony,  Rochester  Philharmonic,  and 
the  Indianapolis  Symphony,  as  well  as  with 
John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orches- 
tra in  a  performance  taped  for  "Evening  at 
Pops."  He  has  performed  classical  reper- 
toire with  the  London  Symphony,  Tokyo 
Symphony,  and  Polish  Chamber  Orchestra, 
as  well  as  the  Vermeer,  Suk,  and  Composers 
string  quartets,  in  concerts  throughout  the 
United  States,  Europe,  and  Japan. 


Dave  Brubeck 

Pianist  and 
composer  Dave 
Brubeck  has 
become  a  jazz 
legend.  Although 
first  associated 
with  the  intricate, 
lightly  swinging 
sound  known  as 
"West  Coast 
Cool,"  he  created 
a  unique  approach  to  music  that  defied  cat- 
egory. The  Dave  Brubeck  Quartet  became 
the  sound  that  identified  an  era,  initiating 
the  wave  of  popularity  of  jazz  on  college 
campuses  in  the  1950s.  Concurrently,  they 
were  playing  the  leading  jazz  clubs  and 
touring  with  leading  musicians  of  the  bop 
era.  By  1954  Mr.  Brubeck's  picture  had 
appeared  on  the  cover  of  Time  Magazine 
along  with  a  feature  story  heralding  the 
rebirth  of  jazz.  His  appearance  in  1959  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  Leonard 
Bernstein  was  a  milestone  in  his  career  and 
for  jazz.  In  1960  the  Dave  Brubeck  Quartet's 
first  album,  Time  Out,  and  its  singles,  "Take 
Five"  and  "Blue  Rondo,"  became  the  first 
in  modern  jazz  to  "go  gold."  Mr.  Brubeck 
frequently  appears  as  composer-performer 
in  concerts  of  his  choral  compositions  and 
as  soloist  with  orchestras.  When  Pope  John 


Paul  II  visited  the  United  States  in  1987, 
Mr.  Brubeck  composed  special  music  and 
participated  in  its  performance  at  the  Papal 
Mass  in  San  Francisco.  He  has  performed 
for  every  U.S.  President  beginning  with 
John  F.  Kennedy,  and  in  1988  he  was  invited 
by  the  White  House  to  perform  at  the 
Summit  in  Moscow  at  the  reciprocal  dinner 
honoring  the  Gorbachevs.  World  tours, 
including  several  for  the  State  Department 
in  the  Middle  East  and  Eastern  Europe, 
have  made  Dave  Brubeck  one  of  America's 
foremost  goodwill  ambassadors.  Born  in 
Concord,  California,  on  December  6,  1920, 
Dave  Brubeck  entered  the  College  of  the 
Pacific  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a 
veterinarian,  but  soon  changed  his  major  to 
music.  Following  graduation  and  service  in 
the  Army  during  World  War  II,  he  studied 
composition  with  famed  French  composer 
Darius  Milhaud.  With  encouragement 
from  Milhaud,  Mr.  Brubeck  began  compos- 
ing and  performing  with  an  octet.  In  addi- 
tion, his  trio  won  both  the  Downbeat  and 
Metronome  awards  for  Best  New  Instru- 
mental Group.  Following  a  near-fatal  swim- 
ming accident  that  incapacitated  him  for 
several  months,  Dave  Brubeck  organized  a 
quartet.  From  1951  to  1968,  the  Dave 
Brubeck  Quartet  sold  millions  of  records 
and  won  dozens  of  jazz  polls.  After  the 
original  quartet  disbanded,  Dave  Brubeck 
toured  and  recorded  with  various  musicians 
and  led  an  all-Brubeck  Quartet  with  his 
sons.  The  current  quartet  includes  Randy 
Jones  (drums),  Jack  Six  (string  bass),  and 
Bill  Smith  (clarinet).  Their  Concord  Jazz 
recording,  Moscow  Night,  was  recorded  live 
during  their  1987  tour  of  Russia.  New  Wine, 
Dave  Brubeck's  most  recent  recording,  in 
collaboration  with  the  Montreal  Jazz  Festi- 
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val  Orchestra,  was  released  on  the  Music- 
Masters  label  on  December  6,  1990,  in 
celebration  of  his  70th  birthday.  The  Lon- 
don Symphony  Orchestra  honored  his 
fifty-plus  years  as  a  jazz  performer  with  an 
all-Brubeck  program  performed  by 
Stephanie  Grappelli,  four  Brubeck  sons, 
and  the  Dave  Brubeck  Quartet. 


Wynton  Marsalis 

Born  in  New 
Orleans, 
Louisiana,  in 
1961,  Wynton 
Marsalis  was  still 
a  youngster 
when  he  first 
played  traditional 
New  Orleans  jazz 
in  the  Fairview 
Baptist  Church 
Band.  In  high  school  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  rhythm  and  blues,  classical  music, 
and  bebop,  gaining  performance  experi- 
ence in  almost  the  entire  range  of  American 
music.  In  1979  he  enrolled  at  the  Juilliard 
School  and  studied  trumpet  there.  While  at 
Juilliard,  Mr.  Marsalis  signed  a  recording 
contract  with  Columbia  Records  and  con- 
tinued to  work  in  a  variety  of  musical  con- 
texts, the  most  important  of  which  was 
sitting  in  with  master  drummer  and 
bandleader  Art  Blakey.  Wynton  Marsalis 
counts  Blakey  among  those  who  have  most 
influenced  his  musical  style,  along  with  his 
father  Ellis  Marsalis,  Clark  Terry,  "Sweets" 
Edison,  Roy  Eldridge,  Dizzy  Gillespie,  and 


Walter  Davis.  In  1982,  following  stints  with 
Herbie  Hancock's  V.S.O.R  quartet  and  with 
the  Jazz  Messengers,  Wynton  Marsalis 
released  his  eponymous  debut  album  and 
began  touring  with  his  own  band.  The 
lineup,  which  featured  Branford  Marsalis 
(tenor  and  soprano  saxophone),  Kenny 
Kirkland  (piano),  and  Jeff  "Tain"  Watts 
(drums),  became  the  most  influential  jazz 
group  of  the  1980s,  appearing  on  Wynton's 
first  four  award-winning  albums  for  Colum- 
bia: Wynton  Marsalis,  Hot  House  Floivers, 
Think  of  One,  and  Black  Codes  (From  the  Under- 
ground). After  the  group  disbanded  in  1985, 
Wynton  went  on  to  record  the  first  three 
volumes  of  Marsalis  Standard  Time,  a  collec- 
tion made  up  primarily  of  standard  Amer- 
ican songs,  The  Majesty  of  the  Blues,  and  Soul 
Gestures  in  Southern  Blue,  also  a  three- vol- 
ume cycle.  Now,  with  an  extensive  catalogue 
of  jazz  recordings  as  a  leader,  plus  film  and 
television  scores,  and  numerous  classical 
titles  to  his  credit,  Wynton  Marsalis  is  ex- 
panding his  efforts  on  the  compositional 
front.  In  December  1991  he  premiered 
Griot  New  York,  a  ballet  collaboration  with 
choreographer  Garth  Fagan  and  sculptor 
Martin  Puryear.  His  most  recent  Columbia 
jazz  release,  Blue  Interlude,  features  the 
extended  suite  "Blue  Interlude  (The  Bit- 
tersweet Saga  of  Sugar  Cane  and  Sweetie 
Pie)."  At  the  time  of  the  album's  release  this 
past  May,  Wynton  Marsalis  was  set  to  pre- 
miere another  extended  work,  entitled  In 
This  House,  On  This  Morning,  at  Lincoln 
Center.  His  most  recent  classical  release, 
for  Sony  Classical,  is  a  collaboration  with 
soprano  Kathleen  Battle  entitled  Baroque 
Duet. 
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Morning  to  night. 

Head  to  toe. 

Young  to  young-at-heart. 

You'll  save  on  everything  your  family  wants  to  wear. 

At  Cohoes  you'll  find  the  most  famous 

labels  at  Cohoes  famous  savings. 

Ladies  suits  and  sportswear.  Dresses  for  day  and  evening. 

An  extensive  collection  of  Petite  fashions. 

More  ladies  designer  shoes  than  anyone. 

Fabulous  handbags  and  accessories. 

The  finest  menswear  and  shoes. 

Men's  and  women's  coats,  jackets,  leathers. 

Top  name  children's  clothing  and  furniture. 

Unique  giftware  and  so  much  more  . . . 

All  for  so  much  less. 

That's  why  people  who  love  great  buys  love  Cohoes. 


Cohoes  and  CohoesKids  are  in  Cohoes,  NY  at  the  end  of  1-787  North 

A  quick  45  minute  trip  from  Tanglewood  . . .  just  take  1-90  West  to  1-787  North  to  the  end. 

Telephone  (518)  237-0524. 

Use  the  new  CohoesCard,  MasterCard,  VISA,  American  Express,  cash,  personal  check. 

Open  Monday  through  Friday  10-9,  Saturday  10-6  and  Sunday  12-5 
with  special  extended  August  hours.  We  look  forward  to  your  visit. 
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Were  here  because  there's  a  difference 
between  making  a  living.  And  having  a  life. 
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Fleet  Bank 

A  Member  of  Fleet  Financial  Group 

Wete  here  to  make  a  difference:* 


Member  FDIC. 
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